



































THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Lonpon, April 2, 1894. 
The THE nations are beginning to droop and 
Beginning of totter beneath the ever accumulating 
the End. burden of military expenditure. There 
is hardly a country in Europe which is not at its 
wits’ end at the present moment as to how to choke 
the deficit which is staring them in the face. In 
England, Sir William Harcourt is four millions short, 
which must be provided for by new taxation. Our 
Indian Empire, in short, is proposing to tax all 
imports except cotton, five per cent., ad valorem, by 
means of choking its deficit of fifteen million rupees, 
besides other expediencies equally unpopular and 
equally necessary. In France, there is a deficit of 
five millions and a half, two and _ three-quarter 
millions of which it is proposed to gain by a con- 
version of the Rente, and the remaining three 
millions is to be obtained by increased taxation on 
incomes and spirits, with taxes on succession duties. 
In Italy, the new Finance Minister frankly admits 
the existence of a deficit of ten millions to be met 
no one knows how. The country cannot bear 
increased taxation, and any Minister who ventured 
to propose serious retrenchment and the disbanding 
of surplus employees would be at once upset. 
Everywhere the statesmen are seeking with feverish 
anxiety for new sources of revenue, but everywhere 
the insatiable soldier demands more and ever.more 
millions. 


With all Europe in this parlous state 
Expenditure it is not surprising that out of very 


Can Military 


be Reduced ? desperation people should have begun to 


hope. Once more we hear rumours of projects of 
disarmament or, tospeak more correctly, of reduction 
of niilitary expenditure. These rumours took a more 


definite shape in a remarkable telegram of M. de 
Blowitz in the Times of March 26. The direction in 
which this relief is to be expected, it is stated, will not 
be in any simultaneous partial disarmament, but in 
the reduction of the time of military service to a 
single year. This no doubt would be an enormous 
relief, and if adopted simultaneously by all the 
Powers would leave the status quo unchanged. 
Aceording to King Christian IX. of Denmark, his 
son-in-law the Tzar and the Emperor of Austria are 
ready and eager to take action in this direction. 
The Danish King’s words, which he is said to have 
addressed to a Spanish statesman, are so significant 
that I quote them here :— 

I hope to live long enough to see Europe enter upon the 
pathway of military retrenchment, and to behold the sovereigns 
of Europe taking measures to protect their several peoples 
against the constantly-inereasing burdens of military arma- 
ments. My dear son-in-law, the Tzar of Russia, whose mission 
consists in maintaining peace, is quite ready to enter upon this 
pathway, and my great and good friend, the Emperor of 
Austria, is equally disposed to do his utmost to this end. 

King Christian went on to say that the rulers of 
Spain and Italy were equally eager to see all the 
peoples relieved of a portion of the burden which lay 
upon them. 

But what of the two great combatants 
who after a truce of twenty-three years 
still stand confronting each other armed 
to the teeth, apparently waiting for a signal to begin 
a war to the death? On this point the Danish King 
said that he had not ventured to speak to the German 
Emperor on the subject, because a young sovereign 
is always dreaming of winning new laurels—a very 
significant remark, which, however, does not seem 
to be well founded. M. Capelli states that the 
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Dream. 
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“German Emperor would be glad to see Italy reduce 
her army. Chancellor Caprivi made a speech at 
Dantzig in which he hinted indirectly and myste- 
_ viously at a design of the German Emperor which the 
Germania reading between the lines declares to mean 
that the Kaiser is engaged with the problem of the 
reduction of the burden of military expenditure. 
Chancellor Caprivi, after congratulating his hearers 
on the conclusion of the Russo-German treaty of 
Commerce, said that :— 

The Emperor regarded it not only as a condition of commercial 

progress, and a guarantee for peace, but as something much 
more important. He saw further, and had an eye to the 
probability that in the forthcoming century the peoples of 
Europe might find it necessary to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and that some of them might not be powerful enough to face 
coming eventualities alone. 
This is interpreted as meaning that the Kaiser is 
working for the formation of the United States of 
Europe, certainly a problem which could not be 
solved by any nation alone. In federating Europe 
the nations must of necessity stand shoulder to 
shoulder. It is a far cry to Loch Awe, and Europe 
will not be federated to-day, to-morrow, or the next 
day ; but it is a sign of progress when the dreams 
of the idealists have materialised sufficiently to 
occupy the attention of sovereigns and statesmen. 
Nothing, however, can be done while France blocks 
the way. 

What we Jt is very satisfactory to find the recog- 

owe to the nition on every side that the Tzar, the 

~— peace-keeper of Europe, can be absolutely 
depended upon to use every jot of his immense 
influence, whether created by his independent posi- 
tion or by his friendly relations with France, to 
restrain that prospective peace-breaker of the world 
within bounds. The alarm which prevailed in some 
ill-informed quarters as to the recent interchange 
of civilities with France has been removed by the 
conclusion of the treaty. with Germany, which is to 
be followed, according to recent reports, by the visit 
of the Russian Emperor to Germany for the purpose 
of thanking the Kaiser for the part which he took in 
this work of peace and good-fellowship. Lord 
Dufferin; speaking at the banquet of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, after alluding to 
the extreme magnanimity and high sense of honour 
displayed by the Tzar, said :— 

I observe that many publicists are of opinion that it is 
upon the fiat of the Emperor of Russia that the contingency of 
peace or war mainly depends. If this is the case, I think that 
Europe is in safe hands, for every day is producing fresh 
evidence of his Imperial Majesty’s wisdom, moderation, and 


peaceful intentions. That he possesses these admirable 
qualities I have long known. 
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No doubt it was well known to Lord Dufferin and 
to the few who knew Alexander III.; but what 
comment it is upon the ignorance and folly of 
mankind that an elementary fact of such supreme 
importance as that of the real character of the Tzar 
was not merely unknown but absolutely denied by 
the press of Europe for six or seven years after his 
accession to the throne! If to-day the best informe:| 
statesmen of Europe were to decide by free vot» 
whom they would prefer to elect as supreme arbiter 
of peace and’ war in Europe, they would probably 
vote almost unanimously in favour of investing the 
Tzar with the magistral position which he actually 
occupies. 
iti eiieciaiaes The Tzar, thank God, is no viewy senti- 
inthe mentalist like Napoleon the Third, and 
British Fleet. he will naturally not risk bringing about 
a conflagration by proposing any fly-by-the-sky 
schemes of disarmament. But, apart from public 
scources of information, I have private intelligence 
from a sure source that the Emperor is giving his 
closest attention as to whether something cannot be 
done to relieve the intolerable burden of military 
expenditure The increase of the British Navy does 
not seem to him, or to Russians in general, as a sign 
pointing in the right direction. It is very difficult 
—almost impossible—for foreigners to understani| 
that it is solely by the maintenance of a supreme nav) 
that we can escape the crushing burden of universa! 
military service. We have, roughly speaking, only 
100,000 soldiers, because we have a navy which is the 
mistress of the seas. Reduce the navy, and instead 
of 100,000 men we should have to place a million 
under arms. Hence our naval expediture, great as 
it may appear, is not a quarter what we should have 
to spend on the army if we saved it on the fleet 
How heavily the blood tax falls upon those nations 
less happily placed than what we are, may be seen 
from the following extract from Mr. Forbes’ article 
in the Forum, on the prospects of peace and war in 


PeAcr STRENGTH. 
Men. Horses. Guns. . Guns 
538,738 122,000 2,810 4,500 
593,559 120,000 2,964 4,430 

1,033,661 150,000 2,200 5,200 
319 235 65,500 1,000 2,140 
238,000 52,000 860 1,253,200 134,000 1,620 


War Footrne.’ 





2,723,184 509,500 9,834 10,413,905 2,251,150 17,890 
‘what ow trivial compared with these gigantic 

does it totals is the sum total of our naval 
amount to? strength. When the additional men and 
boys voted this year join their ships, our total force 
afloat will only amount to 8 per cent. of the troops of 
Russia on a peace footing, while on a war footing 
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France could put ten horses into the field for every 
blue jacket we had on the sea. I am therefore unable 
to recognise Lord Spencer’s naval programme as an 
obstacle to a reduction of military expenditure. 
The official programme for the strengthening of the 
fleet proposes to begin the construction this year of 
seven first-class battleships, six cruisers of the second 
class, and two sloops. This is the first chapter of a 
five years’ programme of naval construction which the 
Admiralty have drawn up, and will adhere to, although 
the Liberals refuse to follow the precedent of the 
Naval Defence Act, and ask for legislative sanction 
for their scheme. More significant even than the 
proposed addition of first-class battleships to our first 
line of defence is the fact that the number of men and 
boys to Marines in the fleet has been raised from 76,700 
to 83,400, an increase of 6,700. The net amount of 
the naval estimate is £17,366,100, an increase of 
£3,126,000 over the amount voted for last year. In 
1883, before I wrote and published in the Pall Mall 
Fazette “The Truth about the Navy,” the number of 
seamen was 56,950, the naval estimates for the year 
£11,157,290. 
; The month of March has brought to a 
The end of od 
the War in close the prolonged and wasteful civil 
Brazil. war which has paralysed all trade with 
the capital of the largest of South American States. 
The attack which was made on the Brazilian 
Government by Admiral Mello and the revolutionary 
fleet, collapsed the moment President Peixoto secured 
a fleet of his own which was able to meet the 
insurgent men-of-war on something like equal terms. 
The couple of cruisers and the half dozen torpedo- 
boats no sooner made their appearance off Rio 
Harbour than the insurgents collapsed. Admiral 
da Gama and most of his officers took refuge on 
board the Portuguese men-of-war, and the Harbour 
of Rio once more passed into the possession of the 
Brazilian Government. The insurrection still lingers 
on in the south, where whole provinces refuse to 
recognise the Government at Rio, but little interest 
is taken in the movements of obscure provinces. 
The chief interest of these South American troubles 
depends upon how far they hasten the intervention 
of North America in the southern half of the con- 
tinent. American politicians repudiate with emphasis 
all suggestions that they will have to undertake the 
virtual suzerainty of all these distracted republics, 
but it will come nevertheless. The action of the 
American men-of-war in Rio Harbour, together with 
the narrow escape they had of naval intervention 
with Chili two or three years ago, should convince 
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even the stubbornest that they will have to 

shoulder, sooner or later, their burden south of the 

Equator. 

British Inter- At present they seem to be somewhat exer- 
vention in cised in their minds about the Nicaragua 
Nicaragua. Canal. We should only be too glad for 

the Americans to construct that canal. If they do 

ever make a navigable waterway across the centre 
of America, we shall profit by it more than any other 
nation ; but there is certainly no intention on our 
part either to interfere with their enterprise or to 
undertake the task ourselves, should it drop from 
their hands. They are, however, uncasy and jealous, 

a mood which was increased by the absurd fuss 

which some of their papers made about the landing 

of a few British marines to maintain the rights of 
the Mosquito Indians, which, in flagrant violation of 
treaty faith, were invaded by the Nicaraguans. The 

Mosquito Indians occupying a strip of territory on 

the sea-shore, which has Bluefields as its capital, 
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enjoy a virtual independence secured by British 
treaty with Nicaragua. This independence the 
Nicaraguans resented, and endeavoured to take the 
territory by force. The “natives protested, and the 
captain of the British man-of-war landed the marines 
to maintain order, and to defend the rights of ‘the 
natives against their Nicaraguan invaders. The 
action of the British captain was strictly defensive, 
and was forced on him by the aggression of the 
Nicaraguans, but American sensitiveness has taken 
alarm, and sees in this necessary and simple act 
a deep-laid scheme to strengthen the hold of John 
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Bull’ in regions’ where ‘no Englishthan dreams” of 
@cquiting’ an’ inch’ more’ territory ‘than which ‘is 
already in our possession. We have no wish to 
have another Egypt in Nicaragua. 
The Reunion of Fortunately there is no likelihood of the 
pkey sensitiveness of a few papers affecting the 
_- World. relations of the two Governments, which 
at present are extremely friendly. Mr. Bayard, the 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
took occasion last month to emphasise once more the 
fact that, his mission was that of strengthening the 
tie of “ amity and confidence between the two sections 
‘of the race that speak English and that live English.” 
‘The task of giving effect to the arrangement recom- 
mended by the arbitrators who settled the Behring 
Sea dispute is being energetically carried on, and with 
the settlement of that question one more element of 
danger will be removed. The Canadian Ministers are 
reducing their tariff and thereby contributing some- 
what, although not much, towards the removal of the 
frontier of friction inevitable where custom houses 
are set up between two countries so closely inter- 
mingled as those of Canada and the United States. 
When the Canadian tariff has been reduced and we 
can see the final shape of the Wilson Bill, we shall 
find that it will not require a very long step to bring 
the residents in North America within the ring-fence 
of a common customs’ union. The more closely the 
tariffs of Ottawa and Washington approximate, the 
more preposterous will appear the maintenance of a 
double barrier of custom houses between Canada and 
the United States. 
The Annexa- _he Empire grows like a sapling by the 
tion of Pon- fresh waters. Last month Pondoland, 
ens region nearly as large as. Wales, in- 
habited by a quarter of a million of natives spoiled by 
the fertility of a country which furnishes sufficient 
food with one day’s labour a week, was annexed to 
the Cape Colony. The paramount chief assented in 
return for a pension, and one more reserve of barbar- 
ism is invaded by civilisation. The Pondos stand 
badly in need of civilising. Who, indeed, would not, 
if they could, get unlimited food and beer by one 
day’s work in seven? Leisure is a good thing, but 
laziness is the mother of all the vices. Note that the 
Pondos are Socialists in their way. They share 
everything in common, and refuse to recognise any 
rights in the soil save that of a common right of 
pasturage. They are sad drunkards, and it is to be 
feared they will not take very kindly to civilisation 
when the tax-gather presents his little bill. 
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‘the Death “here are few ‘more spirit-stirring scenes 
* Chant of in all'the chronicles of our wars than the 
Wilson’s Men... rrative given by the Induna of the 
death of Major Wilson’s band. It is a wonderful tal 
which will long linger in the memory of our race. 
There were thirty-four white men surrounded by 
three thousand Matabeles. When their horses were 
killed the whites lay down behind the carcases ani 
kept the enemy at bay for three long hours. At last 
their ammunition began to give out. They ceased 
firing and lay still, dead and wounded together, 
behind the ring of dead horses. For two hours their 
savage foes, fearing an ambush, prowled round, no’ 
daring to attack. When at last they crawled nearer 
and nearer and renewed their onslaught, the Engiish- 
men who were still able to stand rose up, took off their 
hats, and standing bareheaded, shoulder to shoulder, 
they sang together their death-song. While they 
were still singing the Matabele rushed in upon them 
in overwhelming numbers, and assegaied them to « 
man. The white men, said the Induna, died beau 
tifully. Lobengula’s braves lay round the dea 
white men like mown grass, for eight blacks die«| 
for every white man slain. What was the song’ 
The Induna did not know; “ it was the kind of sony 
he had heard the missionaries sing to the natives.” 
What a picture it is out there in the African bush 
the lone remnant, wounded and dying, chanting the 
sacred song, waiting for death ! 
n From Africa there is always somethiny 
new and usually something troublesome 
Both England and France have found 
that to their cost in the West Coast of Africa, where 
the arms of both countries have received acheck. The 
consequence of the French disaster near Timbuctou 
has been to lead-to a slight reconstruction of the 
French Ministry. The Republic found it necessary, 
to keep its prancing proconsuls in check, to appoint 
a Minister for the Colonies. Instead of leaving the 
colonial troops under the control of some unknown 
clerk, a subordinate of a subordinate in the Ministry 
of the Navy and the Colonies, they are now under 
the charge of a special Minister. M. Boulanger is 
France’s first Colonial Minister, and although it is 
doubtful that he will be able to control French 
adventurers in the heart of Central Africa or in 
Eastern Asia, he will at least have a better chance 
than his predecessors. 
Tis Poneend Peter’s Pence have been falling off of 
the French late, as a practical hint to the Pope that 
Republic. French Royalists resent his recognition 
of the Republic. But it would seem that the policy 
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“Tribune that the times had changed. 
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‘of the Pope has already justified the wisdom of its 
author. M. Spuller last month proclaimed from the 
That the 
Church had become converted to the Republic, and 
a new policy was therefore necessary in which there 
must be a spirit of renovation, liberalism, and toler- 
ance. Still more significant is the decision which 
has just been arrived at that the French Cabinet 
shall attend in a body a solemn service to be held 
in a Parisian church in honour of Jeanne d’Arc, on 
April 22nd. The attendance of French Republican 
Ministers at a Catholic religious service in honour of 
the French Catholic heroine just beatified by the 
Pope, is a signal demonstration of the success of 
the Pope’s policy, which outweighs more than a 
thousand times all the falling off in the contributions 
of the French Royalists. 
: The Pope seems as if he were going to 
pine Fope’s outlast all the Grand Old Men of this 
century. He was 84 on March 2nd, 
but his spirit is still as high as when he was 
crowned Pope sixteen years since. All that is left 
of life he declared he would use in making the 
beneficent action of the Church universally felt. 
Here is the old gentleman’s comprehensive pro- 
gramme. After lamenting that all the old con- 
ceptions of honesty, justice, authority, liberty, social 
rights, and social duties have been overthrown, 
Leo. XIII. said :— 

The Church must seck to recall the nations to the principles 
of moral faith, to point out the true causes of existing evils, 
to denounce the designs of Freemasonry, to harmonise useful 
institutions with truth and justice, to inculcate in families the 
idea of the Christian life, to imbue the different classes of 
society with the principles of equity and charity, to inspire 
rulers with rectitude and the governed with submission, and 
to instil in all alike an ardour for peace which proceeds from 
God. 

A tolerably large order, but, with the exception of 
the craze about the Freemasons, who is_ there, 
believer or unbeliever, Catholic or Protestant, that 
does not wish the Pope more power to his elbow in 
trying to help us to those things which are the 
great need of the world ? 

Mr. Gladstone, whose general health seems 

Farewell! to be excellent, and who is preparing for 

the operation for cataract, has addressed 
to his chairman in Midlothian a characteristic letter. 
He sums up the history of the last sixty years as the 
greatest legislative and administrative period of our 
annals, whose prominent note is that of emancipation, 
political, social, moral, intellectual. He contemplates 
the future with some forebodings. 
he thinks, a period of possibly yet greater moral 
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dangers, which will bring a great ordeal to those 
classes now becoming largely conscious of power 


who have never heretofore been subject to its 
deteriorating influences. As a last word, he warns 
the new depositaries of power against the mistake of 
their predecessors. 

Now is the time for the true friend of the country to remind 
the masses that they owe their present political elevation to 
no principles less broad and noble than these—the love of 
liberty, and of liberty for all without distinction of class, 
creed, or country, and the resolute preference of the interests 
of the whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a nar- 
rower scope, : 

The letter concludes with a declaration of hostility 
to the Chamber totally irresponsible to the nation 
at large, and of deep conviction as to the indis- 
pensable necessity for Home Rule, without which 
neither will the legislative wants of any portion of the 
United Kingdom be adequately met, nor will the Empire 
attain the maximum of its union and its power; nor will 
British honour be effectually cleared of the deepest historic 
stain which has ever attached to it. 

It is but meet that this note should be sounded 
clear and strong in the swan song of the retiring 
statesman. 
The Case for L25t month a new Ministry was formed 

the Eight in England, the war in Brazil was 
Hours’ Day. brought to a close, the Russo-German 
treaty was signed, and there was a report of the 
obscure beginnings of a movement in high quarters 
in favour of a reduction in military expenditure ; but 
so far as the mass of men are concerned it is 
probable that a simple experiment carried on in a 
Lancashire ironworks exceed all these imposing 
political and military events in intrinsic importance. 
Mr. William Mather, well-known as a public-spirited, 
clear-headed ironmaster, last month published a 
report on an experiment as to the effect of the eight 
hours’ system on the output of a great industrial 
establishment. The Salford Iron Works employ 
1,500 men. They had been working for fifty-three 
hours a week. For the purpose of a scientific 
economic experiment the hours were reduced a year 
ago to forty-eight, and careful attention was given 
to note the changes which this produced. Mr. 
Mather’s experience, as published in the Zimes of 
March 28th, seems to be decisive. The reduction of 
hours by ten per cent. in the week practically left 
the amount of work done unaltered, for the reduction 
of a half per cent. was balanced by a corresponding 
saving in other directions. The Times is compelled 
to admit that Mr. Mather’s experiment is conclusive 
as far as any experiment may be said to be con 
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“elusive; and we may henceforth take it that an 
‘eight-hours’ day is not only most desirable from the 
point of view of humanity, but is economically more 
advantageous to the employer. 
- The Result Mr. Mather’s experiment does not stand 
female alone, but it is the most remarkable of 
‘Experiment. its kind. It has convinced the Govern- 
‘ment, which has introduced the eight hours’ 
system into the dockyards and arsenals, and will 
‘probably carry the Eight Hours Bill for miners. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
this demonstration of the superiority of the eight- 
-hours’ day. It will be felt not only in this country, 
but throughout the whole of the English-speak- 
ing world. Whether it will tend in favour of a 


LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.)* 


legal enactment of an eight-hours’ day is another 
question. It is quite on the cards that it may operate 
in an opposite direction. If employers are con- 
vinced by the experience of Mr. Mather and his 
experiment in his ironworks at Salford, of Mr. Allen 
in his engineering works in Sunderland, and of the 
Government in their arsenals and dockyards, that it 
is better to work forty-eight hours a week rather than 
fifty-three, they may adopt the forty-eight hours’ week 
so generally as to give almost irresistible strength to 
the argument of those who believe in voluntary 
action rather than in state coercion. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that employers may join 
with employed in demanding a legal sanction for the 
fight-hours’ working day which has practically been 
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-fixed by experiment and negotiation before being 


presented for the legislative imprimatur. 

Two boys were fighting in an American 
school. The teacher, separating thein 
with difficulty, asked, “ What is the 
matter?” “Sir,” said Boy No. 1, with the fierce 
fire of a just wrath in his. blazing eyes, “I am not 
going to hear my father insulted by him or by any 
one else.” ‘ Why,” said the teacher, “ what has he 
done to insult your father?” ‘“ He said my father 
had been an alderman,” answered the lad, “and | 
would not stand it, nor would any one else.” 
Contrast that old story, familiar enough on the other 
side of the Atlantic, with the spectacle witnessed in 
Spring Gardens the day Lord Rosebery became 


A Contrast 
in Civism. 


MR. T. ELLIS (THE NEW LIBERAL WHIP). 
(From a photograph by Goldie, Swansea.) 


Prime Minister of the Crown. The new Premier, 
who is member for the democratic constituency of 
East Finsbury, took his seat as usual in London’s 
County Council side by side with John Burns, Ben 
Tillett, Lord Carrington, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the rest of the members of that body. This simple 
but eloquent incident illustrates better than volumes 
of political dissertation the difference between City 
Government in the British Empire and in the 
American Republic. 

Lord Rosebery may be said to have found 
the London County Council a stepping 
stone to the Premiership. The govern- 
ment of the greatest of the cities of the world is no 
unfit training ground for the government of the 
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which he proposes to. govern the Empire. 
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greatest of its Empires. It was therefore in accord 
with the fitness of things that Lord Rosebery should 
have expounded to the demonstration summoned by 
the Progressive majority of the Council the policy on 
At the 
meeting in St. James’s Hall on March 21st, which 
expressed “ London’s welcome to England’s Premier,” 
Lord Rosebery frankly avowed that a new spirit was 
passing from municipal into imperial politics and that 
henceforth the improvement of the lot of the worker 
and the toiler will take precedence of constitutional 
reforms. He attributes this to two things—(1) The 
suffrage having been made accessible to all, England is 
being governed for all—a statement which logically 
involves woman’s suffrage ; and (2) “ we have in the 
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this ; I will put an end to your prating. Call them 
in!” Whereupon Colonel Worsley’s musketeers 
promptly appeared, and the Rump of the Long 
Parliament vanished into limbo, attended, as 
Cromwell afterwards said, “with not so much as 
the barking of a dog.” 
There was somewhat Cromwellian in 
Cromwellian the way in which the young Peer spoke, 
Policy. and as he turned round to the densely 
crowded “platform there was a curious resemblance 
between his profile and'‘one of the portraits of the 
Great Protector. Certainly, since the Common- 
wealth, England has had no First Minister so 
Cromwellian as Lord Rosebery. For, as Cardinal 
Manning justly observed, the note of Cromwell’s 


MR. HY. FOWLER (SEGRETARY FOR INDTA). 


(From photographs by the Stereoscopic Company.) 


course of lowering the suffrage somewhere or another 
hit upon the conscience of the community.” The 
supreme test of all Governments will be how far 
their policy is a “ living and ennobling effort to carry 
into practical politics and practical life the principles 
of a higher morality.” Therefore Lord Rosebery, 
descending from the platform of politics and speaking 
straight to the hearts of the people, said, “ A plague 
on both your Houses ; a plague on all your parties ; 
a plague on all your politics; a plague on your 
unending discussions which yield so little fruit. 
Have done with this unending talk; come down 
and do something for the people!” There is an echo 
here of Cromwell’s famous apostrophe to the Rump 
Parliament, “‘ Come, come, we have had enough of 


policy was the combination of Imperialism abroad 
with a Condition-of-the-People policy at home. It is 
significant that the first Social Democratic Ministry 
England has ever had should have begun its 
career by a programme of naval construction which 
probably had as much to do with Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement as the cataract on his eyes, and that its 
chief should have accentuated as the key-note of his 
policy a determination to carry into practical politics 
the principles of a higher morality. There are many 
who have scoffed at my assertion last month as to 
the religious substratum of the Premier’s character, 
chiefly, it would seem, because he has a colt entered 
for the Derby. But people may bring a conscience 
to their work even if they breed racehorses, and 
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already signs are not lacking that Lord Rosebery is 
«apable of appealing to the moral sense of the nation 
with the same fervour and earnestness which made 
some of the speeches of Mr. Bright read like para- 
phrases of the Hebrew prophets. 
“ry One quality even his opponents cannot 

e : “7 

Predominant deny to the new Prime Minister. He 
Partner.” has not graduated in vain in the school 

of Prince Bismarck. He is audaciously frank. He 
has already created no-small fluster in his own camp 
by the candour with which he admitted that until 
England was converted to Home Rule, Home Rule 
was practically unattainable, so long as the House of 
Lords remains in its present mood. Yet nothing is 
more obviously true. The veto of the House of 
Lords is absolute until you abolish it. You cannot 
get round it, or over it, or under it, excepting by 
inducing the Lords to change their minds. The 
constitutional method of converting the Peers is 
by increasing the strength of the Liberal majority, 
and that can practically be obtained only by con- 
verting a certain number of English constituencies 
from Unionism to Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone 
was of opinion that if he had been able to send 
up the Home Rule Bill backed by a majority 
of 100, or even of 80, the Lords would not have 
thrown it out. They rejected it because the majority 
was only 34, and England, “the predominant part- 
ner,” cast a majority of 69 votes against the Bill. It is 
therefore as demonstrably clear as any proposition 
in Euclid that until the Lords can be induced to 
abandon their present attitude of irreconcilable 
opposition, Home Rule is unattainable. Lord Rose- 
bery admitted this frankly and fully. As an honest 
man he could do nothing else, but his admission 
created a panic that for a day seemed as if it would 
wreck his Ministry. What he said on the debate 
on the Address was this :— 

The noble Marquess—Lord Salisbury—made one remark on 
the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I confess myself in 
entire accord. He said that before Irish Home Rule is con- 
ceded by the Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant 
member of the partnership of the three Kingdoms, will have to 
he convinced of its justice. 

What Lord 5° $teat was the consternation that Mr. 
Rosebery Morley had to explain that Lord Rose- 
meant. bery could not possibly have meant what 

was perfectly obvious he did mean, and Lord Rose- 
bery himself at Edinburgh bent so far before the 
storm as to explain, with much elaboration, that even 
if England returned a majority of forty-five against 
Home Rule, the majority might still be large enough 
to induce the Peers to waive their opposition. In 


that case, of course, Home Rule would be possible. 
Lord Rosebery’s point was not. that from an abstract 
point of view England must return a Home Rule 
majority before Home Rule is possible, but that 
while the Peers maintain their present attitude, as a 
matter of fact Home Rule is impossible, nor is there 
any way of inducing’ them to change it save that 
of converting the English ‘electorate so as to 
increase the Home Rule majority. The only ob- 
jection to this that can be raised comes from those 
who honestly believe that it is possible by a cours 
of intimidatory agitation to cow the Peers and 
compel them to pass the Bill, But it is obvious that 
with a solid majority against Home Rule in the 
House of Commons of sixty-nine English votes, the 
English are not going to rise in their might and 
threaten to throw the Peers into the Thames 
because they do not pass the Home Rule Bill. As 
for the other parts of the three kingdoms, they do 
not count for a red cent when it is a question of 
cowing the Peers. The Peers can be cowed when 
England is aroused. They cannot be intimidated 
by the stormiest agitation in Scotland, Ireland, or 
Wales. But England is not going to rouse itself 
to rend the Peers for doing what the majority oi 
England’s elected representatives think they ought 
to have done. 

This was not the only “indiscretion” of 
“Stumped!” which Lord Rosebery has been guilty, 

for the wire-puller and the _log-roller 
think that there is nothing so indiscreet as a frank 
and candid expression of opinion. In approaching 
the question of the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery 
honestly admitted that, while the present position of 
the Second Chamber seemed to him full of peril, he 
could see no way out of the impasse. He had 
thought over the subject for four years, with the 
result that he had no suggestion to offer. All that 
he could say was that, if the nation could suggest 
anything, Ministers would be only too glad to carry 
out its wishes. Unfortunately, the nation on this 
question is even more at sea than Lord Rosebery. 
The Liberals have not made up their minds whether 
it is better to end or to mend the Second Chamber. 
Lord Rosebery wishes to mend the Peers. Mr. 
Labouchere wishes to end them. Confusion reigns in 
the Camp of Agramont. There are many Liberals who 
would prefer the House of Lords to continue as it is 
rather than see it converted into a real senate with 
co-ordinate authority not only in theory but in fact. 
The House of Lords is about the most impotent 
Second Chamber that could exist in England. To 
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‘m2nd it would be to strengthen it, and every addi- 
‘tion of ‘strength -would tell, against the cause of 
‘progress and of reform. Lord Rosebery, therefore, 
frankly admitted that nothing could be done. Much 
as he would like to do something, he bows to the 
force of circumstances, and waits for orders which 
will not come this side the General Election. His 
exact words were as follows :— 

I have been thinking of remedies for many years past... I 
have not been able to find them... But, ladies and gentle- 
‘men, I leave that subject to your serious consideration. If it 
is to be dealt with by the present Government it can only be 
dealt with by the backing, on the summons, and on the inspira- 
tion of a great popular force. Without that backing, without 
that inspiration, and without that summons we are absolutely 
impotent. We want your guidance and your direction, and 
when we have it we shall be prepared to take what measures 
you may inspire. 
In what direction then must we look for 
help? Lord Rosebery replies with no 
uncertain sound. The reform that is 
practical, and that is even more urgent than the 
reform of the House of Lords, is the reform of the 
procedure of the House of Commons. We are practi- 
cally governed by a single Chamber, and that single 
Chamber is virtually bunged up by gabble. Lord 
Rosebery was never a member of the House of 
He was trained in the more business- 
Hence his 


Mend not the 
Lords but 
the Commons. 


Commons. 
like atmosphere of the County Council. 
very significant hint at Edinburgh that “the House 
of Commons might look to its own mending and give 
us some revisal of its constitutional procedure 
which will enable bills to be passed without the 
iatolerable obstruction which is at the mercy of any 
energetic minority, however small it may be.” In 
the same sense he spoke at St. James’s Hall when 
he declared that “the great masses of our 
artisans, the great masses of our working clergy, 
the great masses of those who work for and 
with the poor” were gradually crystallising into 
a party resolute to end this unending talk. As 
the first step towards the transformation of the 
House of Commons, Scottish bills are to be referred 
to a Grand Committee of all the Scottish members 
—a precedent which will lead inevitably to the 
relegation of all Irish bills to an Irish Grand Com- 
mittee. This is as it should be. Home Rule all 
round will of course lessen the congestion at the 
centre. But I hope that Lord Rosebery will go a 
step further, and frankly take the leaders of the 
Opposition into his confidence at the beginning of 
the Session, and arrange with them for the despatch 
of all non-contentious business as to the need for 
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which they are agreed. There would be plenty left 
to quarrel about after the unopposed legislation was 
got out of the way. At present all the quarrelling 
comes first, and the necessary legislation goes to the 
wall, 
The Personne! Lord Rosebery has made as few changes 
ofthe as possible. He introduced another 
Ministry. Scotchman into the Cabinet wl he 
e Cabinet when he 
made Lord Tweedmouth—Mr. Majoribanks, late 
Liberal Whip—Lord Privy Seal, but all his other 
changes were mere shuffling of offices. Lord Kimberley 
was transferred from the India to the Foreign Office. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler was moved from the Local 
Government Board to the India Office and was 
succeeded by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, whose vacant chair 
as First Commissioner of Public Works was taken by 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone without a seat in the Cabinet. 
Among the Under Secretaries Mr. George Russell 
has exchanged India for the Home Office, and 
Lord Reay has been placed at the India Office. 
Mr. Ellis has succeeded Mr. Marjoribanks as 
first Liberal Whip. Mr. Gladstone’s farewell dis- 
tribution of honours—four Peerages to some of his 
most faithful henchmen—calls for no remark. Lord 
Rosebery’s first act as dispenser of honours was 
significant. He made Mr. Seeley, of the “ Expansion 
of England,” Sir Frank Seeley. Almost simul- 
taneously with the change in the Ministry, Sir 
Charles Lascelles has taken up his new quarters at 
the British Embassy St. Petersburg, Sir Clare 
Ford at Rome, and Sir P. Currie at Constantinople. 
None of these appointments are particularly good, 
and the first, if judged by antecedents, is particularly 
bad. Sir C. Lascelles will have to walk warily indeed 
if he is to efface the recollection of his anti-Russian 
policy in Bulgaria. 
_ So far as can be gathered from Lord Rose- 
Policy of the ’ : ‘ 
New bery’s speeches, which certainly do not 
Government. Jack in explicitness, the Government has 
extensive chiefly 


resolved programme - 


administrative so far as it is practical, and legisla- 


upon an 


tive only for purposes of electioneering. For no 
one really expects Parliament to pass anything this 
Session. All that Members can do is to fill their 
shop window with the showiest and most attractive 
goods, and then to blame the House of Lords -for 
depriving the public of the opportunity of enjoying 
them. As administrators they can do more, and 
they are doing it. The lessons learnt in Spring 
Gardens are to be utilised at Downing Street. The 
State is to become a model employer. The Eight- 
Hours Day is to become universal in all Government 
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establishments ; fresh swarms of inspectors, male and 
female, are to be let loose upon all our industries ; 
the Home Office is to redouble its warfare against 
‘sweating. In short, the programme of the Fabian 
Society is to be carried out so far as is humanly 
possible, having due regard to the exigencies of an 
Exchequer which displays a falling off of two millions 
of revenue and an increased expenditure of four 
millions more. In legislation, Members are pledged 
to the following array of measures :— 
Scotch Local Government. 
Crofters’ Legislation for Leaseholders. 
Employers’ Liability | Accidents in Industry: Public In- 

Bill. quiry. 
Welsh Disestablishment. Industrial Disputes: Conciliation. 
Scotch Disestablishment. Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill. 
Local Option. . 
In addition to these measures, the Government wiil 
give facilities to the Eight-Hours Bill for miners, 
Ministers supporting it individually, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Morley, and will support energetically 
London’s Bill for Betterment and the taxation of 
ground rents or site values. It is expected that the 
Budget will deal with the Death Duties, and in any 
case the Ministry will open an immense number of 
questions, which will be left over for the General 
Election to deal with, and the Parliament after the 
next to settle. 

When will The chances that Ministers will face 
sag Mao al another Session are slight. Their majority 

come? is small. It was returned to support 

Mr. Gladstone and pass Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone 
has retired, and Home Rule is temporarily on the 
shelf, where it must remain until after the General 
Election. If the Home Rule treasury were not in an 
extremely exhausted condition, the dissolution might 
be upon us ina month. Even as it is, no insurance 
company would take the risk of issuing a policy on 
the life of this administration beyond midsummer. 
The chances are heavy that the dissolution will come 
this year, and if that is once settled there are many 
considerations in favour of taking the General 
Election in July, midway between the hay and the 
corn harvest. Electioneering is pleasanter then, and 
if the choice lies between an appeal to the country 
in July or in November, there is little doubt but that it 
had better come sooner rather than later. The Parish 
Council Elections are fixed for November, which is 
another reason why the earlier date should be chosen. 
As to the result, the great law of swing-swang 
can hardly be invoked when Parliament has only 
sat for two years. The pendulum swings slowly. 
While Mr. Gladstone was in office, so far as the by- 


Registration Bill. 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 
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elections went, there was no sign of any further rally 
of public opinion to Home Rule. Of the twenty- 
seven by-elections that were held, twenty made no 
change. The Liberals eaptured three seats and the 
Unionists four—a balance of one against Home 


Rule. 
Since the Ministry has been reconstituted 


under Lord Rosebery there have been 
no fewer than seven by-elections, all 
but one of which—that of Romford—have occurred 
in Liberal constituencies. Four took place in Scot- 
land, two in England, and one in Wales. Results 
in all are not to hand when these pages go to press, 
but the returns of the polls which have come to hand 
before going to press do not promise much increase 
of Liberal strength. In Leith the Liberal majority fell 
from 1,643 to 1,131, in Berwickshire from 748 to 565, 
in Montgomeryshire from 815 to 225. In Hawick 
there was an increase, the Liberals carrying the. seat 
by 647 as against 365 in 1892. This is not a very 
good showing. It is not enough for Liberals to hold 
their own. They must win seats or they will never 
carry Home Rule. 
Tho Chishens Ministers are hoping to hold on till next 
of the General Spring. But the more sanguine do not 

Election. expect to pass any measure this year 
except the Budget, and possibly One Man, One 
Vote. All the rest of their Bills are for show, not 
for service. If the Lords throw out the Registra 
tion Bill, it will help the ery for the abolition of 
their veto, and precipitate a dissolution. If they 
pass it, there will be no dissolution until the new 
register is prepared. The danger which the Liberals 
run is, that the social democratic programme of the 
Rosebery administration may drive off the few rich 
men still left in the Liberal ranks. Liberal 
capitalists in Yorkshire and Lancashire may begin 
to wonder whether Fabianism in Downing Street, 
plus a swingeing death duty, is the kind of thing 
they went into politics to carry, and if they jib 
they will upset the coach. If they did, they would 
probably find that they had merely exchanged the 
frying-pan for the fire. 

= A woman journalist in New Zealand 

How Women ¥ . 
voted in New sends me an interesting letter upon the 

Zealand. sybject of the result of woman suffrage 
in the colony which leads the world in the 
enfranchisement of womanhood. According to my 
correspondent, who writes very intelligently and very 
much to the point, the chief characteristics of the 
first general election in which women were allowed 
to participate was the increased importance attached 
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to the moral character and honesty of purpose of the 


candidates, and the strengthening of the temperance 
=-party. The women made it perfectly plain that no 
“scoundrel need apply for a seat in the legislature. 
Personal character was, for the first time, preferred 
before either ability or wealth. So far as the 
experience of the first election in New Zealand goes, 
it confirms, and more than confirms, everything that 


- has been said as to the woman’s vote being a great - 


moral reserve force which it is urgently desirable to 
summon at once into the field of practical politics. 
Woman’s “hen the question of local option came 
oman's ° : 
Suffrageand to be voted upon, notwithstanding the 
Prohibition. enfranchisment of the women, there were 
only two out-of-the-way districts in the whole colony 
in which Prohibition was successful. In New Zealand, 
however, there must be a three-fifths majority before 
the law comes into force. But for the woman’s vote 
these two districts would have been lost to the 
Prohibitionist party. The experience of New Zealand 
confirms that of America. The woman’s vote is the 
only hope of the Prohibitionist party, and, from the 
temperance point of view, it might be well worth 
while to abandon for the moment all attempts to 
force through Parliament local veto bills which will 
merely exasperate the publicans, without doing any 
good, in order, as the first practical step towards 
Prohibition, to pass a measure enfranchising that half 
of the community which is really in earnest about 
temperance reform. At present it looks as if the 
attempt to push through a measure. of piecemeal 
Prohibition before the women have been enfranchised 
is likely to cause the Liberal party much trouble. 
The result at Leith, where the Liberal majority fell 
off by 500 votes, despite the immense local influence 
of Lord Rosebery and the Scotch national feeling in 
favour of a Scotch Prime Minister, is attributed very 
largely to the determination of the trade to leave 
no stone unturned to defeat that party which is 
responsible for Sir William Harcourt’s permissive 
prohibition bill. 
In South Carolina the liquor men have 
risen in revolt against the law which 
makes the State the sole dispenser of 
strong drink. The Governor finds that the local 


Liquor Riots 
in the States. 
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militia will not act, as they are in sympathy with the 
grog shops, and as these pages go to press a strong 
force of citizens are hunting down the police with 
shotguns and revolvers. It would be interesting 
to see how women’s suffrage would work if it had to 
enforce prohibition on an adverse majority of topers 
who carried shotguns and “didn’t hesitate to shoot.” 
At the moment when this armed revolt 
of lawless men against a restrictive law 
in Carolina raises doubts as to how 
far it is safe to entrust the franchise to hands 
which don’t know how to pull a trigger, there comes to 
hand a very remarkable tribute to the power of woman 
in politics from the leading exponent of the supremacy 
of force in politics. Prince Bismarck, the man of 
Blood and Iron, celebrated his 79th birthday on 
April Ist. He was as usual overwhelmed with gifts, 
congratulations, and addresses. Among others he 
an address from the women of South 

In acknowledging their greetings the 


A Daniel 
come to 
judgment. 


received 
Germany. 
prince said :— 

Your visit makes me feel as if I had been presented wit 
a high order, adorned with oak-leaves and diamonds. This 
order which you bring me is at the same time a guarant: 
for our pol'tical future. The conviction which has made its 
way even into the domestic life of the woman is far more en- 
during than that which is formed amongst the strife of parties. 
Itis, so to speak, the net proceeds of the whole business of 
politics. It is handed down to the children, it lasts longer, 
and in case of danger, it resists more firmly. If the German 
Imperial sentiment has once won the recognilion of the German 
women, it is indestructible, and will remain so, I see in th 
home traditions of the German mothers and wives a surer 
security. for our political future than any bastion of our 
fortresses. If one day we are unfortunate enough to meet wit] 
disasters in war, or to have incapable rulers, the mere fact that 
the belief in our political unity has forced a path into the 
women’s apartments will always bring us together again. 
When the decision comes it will be seen that there is a stronger 
power in the elementary affections of the womanly heart than 
in all the dissolving acids which destroy men’s political parties. 
My confidence in the future rests on the position taken by the 
women of Germany. ; 

If this be so, why teach women in the present that 
they have no business with politics? Beliefs wil! 
much more easily force their way into the women’s 
apartments if we allow the women to enter the 
polling booth. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Bill adopted by the Swedish Riksiag 
modifying the Composition of the Two 
Chambers, 

Deputation representing the Lancashire 
Cotton Industries, to Lord Kimberley, to pro- 
test against the propose! Indian Import Duties 
on Cotton Goods. 

Appointment of a Royal Commission on Second- 
ary Education. 

Annual Meeting of the Canterbury Diovesin 
Education Society at the Churc ‘h Institute, 
Croydon. 

Mr. Bland’s Silver Seigniorage Coinage Bill 
passei by the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dr. Prudeate de Moraes elected Presile t of 
the Unite | States of Brazil. 


News rezeivel from Brazil of a Batt'e between 
the (Government ani Insurgent Forces. 
Insurgents defeated. 


Annual Meeting at the Royal United Service 
Institution. 

Dr. Bradbury electel Downing Professor of 
Medi-ine at Cambridge University. 

Resignation of the Premiership by Mr. Glal- 
stone, and Appointment of Lord Rosebery as 
his Su:cessor. 

News receivel of Severe Fighting on the 
Gambia, West Africa. 

Bulapest in favour of 

the Keclesiastical Policy of the Huugarian 

Ministry. 


Annual Meeting of the London Liberal and 
Radical Union, at the National Liberal Club. 
Opening of a Postal Conference between the 
Representatives of the Governments of the 
Australasian Colonies at Wellington. 
Celebrations at Oporto of the 500th Anniversary 
of the Birth of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
Settlement of Differences between Spain ant 
Morozco; Indemnity to be paid by Moro:zco. 


. Opening Meeting of the Central an Asso-iatel 


Chambers of Agriculture. 
Anniversary Celebration of the Proclamatioa of 
the Servian Kingdom. , 


. Acquittal of Sir Matthew Davies and Messrs. 


Millidge and Muntz charget with Fraud 
in connection with the Mercantile Bauk_of 
Australia. 

Anniversary Celebration of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Anniversary Ce'ebration of the International 
Arbitration League at Holborn Town Hall. 
Opening of the New Convalescent Home at 

Ealing by Princess Christian. 
News reveivel of a Collision between 
British and Portuguese on the Zambesi. 


the 


. Resignation of the Spanish Cabinet 


Stormy Meeting of Conservatives on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, at Bermondsey. 

Deputation from the Women’s Liberal Fe lera- 
tion, to the London School Board, to protest 
against the proposed Circular to Teachers on 
Religious Teaching. 

News receivel of Continued Fighting on the 
Gambia. 

Bomb Outrage in Rome ; eight persons injure |. 

Appointment of Sir Frank Cavendish Lascelles 
as British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Withdrawal of the Electoral Reform Bill from 
the Dutch Chamber on the Defeat of the 
Government. 

Meeting of the Women’s Total Abstinence Union 
at the Mansion House. 

Sir Mortimer Durand appointed British Minister 
to Persia, 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations at the Guildhall. 

New Tariff Bill passed by the Indian Legis- 
lative Council. 

News received of Fighting at Bordnk, near 

. Pasighat, India, —~ 


11, 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17, 


18, 


19. 


20. 


. Bomb outrage in the Madeleine, Paris. 


—_>——_—_ 





Convention for the Establishment of a Parcel 
Post Service between Great Britain aad 
Portugal signed at Lisbon. 

Meeting of ‘Bus Drivers 
at Chelsea Town Hall, 
grievances. 

Mass Meeting of Railway Men, at Banner Street, 
St. Luke’s, to protest against the Action of 
the Lords towards the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

Reconstruction of the Spanish Cabinet by Sefior 
Sagasta. 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Gommerce, at the Hotel Métropole. 

Opening of the Free Church Congress, at Leeds. 

Deputation of Manufacturers of China ant 
Earthenware, t» Mr. Asquith, on the Fa-tory 
aud Workshops Acts. 

Mr. J. Hutton re-ele:te 1 Chairman of the London 
County Council. 

Unconditional Surrender of the Insurgents at 
tio de Janeiro. 

Opening of the Session of the Institution of Naval 
Archite ts, at the So iety of Arts. 

Dr. Grilbl electe 1 Mayor of Vieana. 

Deputation of 5 ottish Parochial Boards to Sir 
George Trevelyan, with regard t» the propose i 
Lo-al Government Bill for Scotland. 

Inauguration of the Society of Elucation in 
connection with King’s College. 


Conductors, 
their 


and 
tv consider 


, 


Perpe- 
trator kille 

The Silver Seigniorage Coinage Bill passed by 
the United States Senate. 

Annual [rish National Banquet, at the Holborn 
Restaurant. 

Close of the Free Church Congress at Leeds. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal National! Pension 
Fund for Nurses. 

Canon Bristow’s Circular relating to Religious 
Teaching alopted by the London School Boar. 

Annual Confereuce of the Southern and South 
Western Counties Union of Women’s Liberal 
Associations, at Bristol. 

Adoption of the Commercial Treaty with Russia 


by the German Reichstag. 
Rejection of the Government Scheme of Propor- 


tional tepresentation by the Belgign 
Chamber. 

Preliminary Industrial Conference between 
Employers ani Employed, at the Royal 


Statistical So-iety, 

Annual Dinner of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers at the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Annual Dinver of the Press Club at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. 

Dissolution of the Second Chamber of the Dutch 
Parliament in consequence of the Defeat of 
the Ministry on the Electoral Reform Bill. 

Bill to establish a Ministry of the Colonies passed 
by the French Chamber. 


Demonstration of London Labour Organizations 
in Hyde Park to protest against the action of 
the Lords with reference to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Divorce of King Milan and Queen Natalie 
of Servia annulled by the Episcopal Senate. 


Annual Meeting of the Society of Authors at 
Hanover Square. 

Bill to establish a Mivistry of the Colonies 
passed by the French Senate. 

Celebration of the Anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion in Berlin in 1848. 

Violent Shock of Earthquake at 
Greece, 

Aunual Meeting of the National Sea Fisheries 
Protection Association, at Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Cession of Pondoland, South Africa, to Great 
Britain. 

Annual Meeting of the Actors’ 
the Haymarket Theatre . 
ignation of the Belgi 


Laressa, 


Association at 


Cabinet in consequence 





ef the rejection of the Proportional Represe:ita- 
tion B21. 


30. 


31. 
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Great Temperance Meeting at Exeter Hall to 
celebrate the Niuetieth Birthday of Neal 


Dow. 


Annual Meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Prof. A. Stuart appointed Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 

Rev. Thomas Spurgeon elected Pastor cf the 
Metropolitan ‘labernacle. 

Annual Conference of Friendly Societies at 
Clerkenwell. 

Fatal Dynamite Explosion in Santander Har- 
bour 


. Jubilee of the First Appearance in England of 


Dr. Joachim and Siguor Piatti; Addresses 
presented. 

Meeting of Omnibus and Tram Men, at West- 
bourne Park Chapel, for the Purpose of 
Forming a Trade Union, 


Fatal Dynamite Explosion at Pittsburg. 


Admiral Walker authorise! to establish an 
American Naval Station at Pearl Harbour. 
Close of the International Sanitary Conference 
at Paris. 

Resiguation of the Belgian Premier and Minister 
of Justice. 

Resolution against Imperial Penny Postage 
passe! by the Australusian Postal Conference 
at Wellington. 


. Opening of the Socialist Congress at Vienna, 
. Opening of the Annual Conference of the Na- 


tional Union of Teachers at Oxford. 
Easter Volunteer Manceuvres at Dover, etc. 
M. de Burlet appointed Belgian Premier. 
Labour Congress at Quareguon, near Mons. 
Don Idiarte Borda elected President of Uruguay. 
New Session of the Institute of International 
Law opened at Paris. 
— receivel of Collisions between French 
Troops and Native Tribes, near Timbuetoo. 
Unveiling of a Statue of John Howard, Prison 
Reformer, at Belford. 

Annual Meeting of the Welsh Women’s Liberal 
Asso-iations at Rhyl. 

Opening of New Mathematical 
Rochester by Sir Julian Goldsmid. 

Opening of the Exhibition in connection with 
the Medical Cougress at Rome. 

Opening of the Women’s Congress at Berlin. 


School at 


Close of the Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Oxford. 

Opening of the Annual Meeting of the British 
Dental Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Meeting at Edinburgh to protest against the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. 

In the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, 
Appropriation Bill passed for the Public 
Expenditure of the Current Financial Year. 

Opening of the 11th Annual Internationa? 
Medical Congress at Rome. 

Meeting of the (German Emperor and the 
Emperor of Austria at Abbazia. 
Bill for the Repression of Anarchism in Switzer- 
land adopte by the State Council at Berne. 
Silver Seigniorage Coinage Bill vetoed by Pre- 
sident Cleveland. 

Free Silver Coinage Bill introduced in the United 
States Senate, by Senator Stewart. 

Annual Meeting of the National Artillery Asso- 
ciation. 

Fatal Railway Acc 

Deputation from the Chamber of Shipping to 
Mr. Mundella on Shipping Matters. 

News receive cf Fighting between the Royal 
Troops and Insurgents in Samoa. 

Opening of the Inter:ational Medical Congress 
at Rime 

Opening of the Loan Art Exhibition at the 
Guildhall by the Lord Mayor. 

News received of Fatal Liquor Riot at South 
Caroline. 


ident in Spain. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
16. Leeds (West) :— 

On Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s acceptance of office 
as First Commissioner of Works, a by-election 
was held, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone (L.) 
was retirned unopposed. 
In 1885: 

(L) 6,130 
(C) 3,804 


Lib. majority 2,326 
In 1892 


(L) 5,974 
(C) 5,621 


Liberal maajontty 
. Leith Burghs:— - 
Un the appointment of Mr. Munro Ferguson to 
be a Junior Lord of the Treasury, a by-election 
was held with the following result :— 
Mr. Munro’Ferguson (Lj)).. .. °° .. 5,823 
Mr. W. A. Bell(LU) .. .. «. 4,692 


Liberal majority es 


(L) 5,226 
(C) 2,970 


Lib. majority 2,256 


~ 353 


1,131 
In 1886: 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
he returned wngppored. 
Mr. Gladstone elect 
ing to sit for Midlothian, 
a new election was held, 
August 20, 1286 :— 
(L) 4,204 
‘C) 1,527 


In 1885: 
L) 6,355 
£63 2,435 


Lib. majority 3,870 


(L) 5,738 
(LU) 4,095 


Liberal majority.. 1,643 
March 27. Hawick Burghs :— 

On the appointment of Mr. Thomas Shaw as 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, a by-ele tion 
was held with the seins 2 result :— 

Mr. T. Shaw (L) 24 3,203 
Mr. Fullarton (L U2. +3 2,556 


Liberal majority 
In 1886 : 


647 


In 1885 : 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan 
{L) returned unop- 
posed. 


(L) 2,523 
(LU) 2,493 
| Liberal majority 30 
In 1892: 
(L) 3,004 
(LU) 2,639 


Liberal majority 
March 29. Berwickshire. 

On the death of Lord Tweedmouth and the suc- 
cession of Mr. Marjoribanks to the peerage, a 
by-election was held with the following 
ron _ 

r. H. J. Tennant (L) .. ee ot 
Mr. C. B. Balfour (C) .. oe oe 


Liberal majority 
In 1886: 

‘(L) 2778 

(LU) 1177 


Lib. majority 1601 


365 


2722 
2157 

565 
In 1885: 


(1) 3758 
(C) 1225 


Lib. majority 2533 
Tn 1892 


(L) 270+ 
(C) 1956 
748 
March 29th. Montgomeryshire :— 
Oa Mr. Stuart Rendel’s elevation to the peerage, 
a by-election was_ held with the following 
result :— 
Mr. A. C. Humphreys Owen (L) 
Mr. R. W. Wynn (LU) ee 


‘ 


3,449 
3,215 


Liberal majority 225 


In 1886: 
(L) 3,799 
(C) 3,220 
655 T.ib. majority 579 
In 1892: 


(L) 3,662 
(C) 2,847 


Liberal majority 


In 1885 : 
(L) 4,044 
(C) 3,389 


Lib. majority 


8.5 


SPEECHES. 


Mar. 1. Prof. Max Miiller, at the Royai Institution, 
on the Vedanta Philosophy. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at Salt Ash, on the Work of 
the Session. 

Gen. Brialmont, in the Belgian Chamber, on 
the Aimy. 

Prof. Foxwell, at Throgmorton Street, on the 
Silver Question. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, at the Imperial Institute, 
on the Australian and Canadian Poets. 

. Mr. A. L. Hoper Dixon, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, on the Art of Breathing 
and Physical Development. 

Mr. D. R. Plunket, at Wimbledon, on the 
Political Situation. 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Aldersgate Street, on the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, at Chelsea, on the Action 
of the Lords. 

Princess Christian, at the Mansion House, on 
a Proposed School of Design for Women. 

Sir G. Osborpe-Morgan, at Manchester, on Dis- 
establishment. 

Dr. M’Kendrick, at the Royal Institution, on 
the Theory of the Cochlea and Inner Ear. 

. Mr. J. T. Abdy, at Gresham College, on Law. 

Duke of Fife, at the Hotel Métr. pole, on the 
Farningham Homes for Little Boys. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, at Toynbee Hall, on 
the Relation of the Drama to. Education. 

Signor Crispi, in the Italian Chamber, on the 
Recent Troubles in Sicily and Massa Carrara. 

Lord Roberts, at Whitechapel, on the Volunteers. 

Bishop Westcott, at Newcastle, on Conciliation 
in the Coal Trade. 

. Lord Ashbourne, at Camberwell, on the Political 
Situation. 

Mr. Lewis Morris, at the London Institution, on 
the Present and Future of l'oetry in England. 
Lord Dufferin, at Paris, on the Europesn 

Situation. 

. Rishop Jayne, at Chester, on Lizensing Reform. 
Mr. George Curzon, at Maidstone, on the 
Political Crisis. ‘ 
Duke of Devonshire, at Yeovil, on the Situation. 
Mr. Bayard, at the Criterion Restauraut, on 

International Law. 

Mr. Walter McLaren, at the Ideal Club, 
Tottenham Court Road, on the Employes’ 
Liability Bill. 

- Lord. George Hamilton, at Ealing, on the 
Political Situation. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the New 
Government, 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at West Bristol, 
Political Crisis. 

Sir Algernon West, at Guillford, on Current 
Politics. 

Mr. George Curzon, at the Constitutional Club, 
on India. 

Mr. Acland, at West Ham, on Education. 

Mr. Haldane, at Southampton, on Socialism and 
Labour. 

Mr. Thomas Burt, near Burnley, on the Govern- 


on the 


ment. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther, at Penrith, on the Session. 

Mr. Logan, at the Imperial Institute, on Nature 
and Humau Nature in Kashmir. 

. Professor Foxwell, at Throgmorton Street, on 

the Monetary Question. 

Lord Londonderry, at North St Pancras, on the 
House of Lords and the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. J. Barr-Robertson, at the So-iety of Arts, 
on the Indian Currency. 

Mr. H. W. Paul, at Edinburgh, on the Govera- 


ment. 
. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on Old Age 
Pensions. 
Mr. Patterson, at Victoria, on the Postage R.ite 
between Australia and Great Britain. 
Mr. W. H. White, at the Royal Institution, on 
the making of a Modern Fleet, 
Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, on the House 
of Lords, 
Mr. Asquith, at the Hdtel Métropole, 
Municipal Government. 
Lord Dunraven, at Hanley, on the Government 
and the House of Lords. 
. Lord Playfair, at the Mansion House, on the 
University Extension Scheme. 
a - Du Maurier, at Toynbee Hall, ov Pictorial 
tire, 
Mr. C. A. V. Conybeare, at Yeovil, on the 
Situation. 


ou 


12. Lord Rosebery, at the Foreign Office, on thie 
Future Policy of the Government. 

Lieut.-Col. Groves, at the Imperial Institute, on 
Regiments of the British Army raised ii 
India for Colonial Service, 1661-1893. 

Duke of Connaught, at the Imperial Institute, 0:1 
the Army. 

13. Mr. F.C. Selous, at the Colonial Institute, on th: 
Matabele War. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, 

Current Politics. 
14. Mr. 'Goschen, at Highbury, on -the Pvliti-a! 
Situation. 

Lord Londonderry, at Darlington, on Ire!and. 

Mr. Sydney Buxtop, at Millwall, on Current 
Politics. 

Mr. Courtney, at Stroud, on the Political Situa- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Hackney, on the Libera! 
Leadership. 

Lord Spencer and Mr. Asquith, at the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, on the Navy. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, at the National Liberal Club, 
on Land Reform. 

Sir James. Fergusson, at Hampton, on tha 
Government. 

Prof. Ehrenfechter, at the Queen’s Hall, on the 
Deppe Method of Pianoforte ‘Technique. 

. Mr. Arnold Morley, at the Association of the 
Chambers of Commerce, on Postal Questions. 

Prof. Max Miiller, at the Royal Institution, on 
the Vedauta Philosophy. 

Mr. Broadhurst, at Winsford, Cheshire, on the 
House of Lords. 

. Col. H. A. Sawyer, at the Royal Unitei Service 
Institution, on the Firing Line. 

. Mr. John Dillon, at Edinburgh, oa the Politicai 
Situation. 

Mr. William O’Brien, at Newcastle, on the 
Government and Home Rule. 

Mr. T. M. Healy, at Birmingham, on Home 
Rule for Ireland. 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan, at Cardiff, on the Premier 
and Ireland. 

Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on his Policy. 

. Mr. Goschen, at the Junior Conservatlve Club, 
on Public Affairs. 

Mr. James Stuart, at the National Liberal Club, 
on the Government Programme and the Loris. 

Dr. Prestwich, at the Society of Arts, on the 
Tradition of the Flood. 

Lord Roberts, at Newcastle, on India. 

Mr. Joseph Walton, at the Imperial Institute, 
on Indian Railway Extension. 

or Reid, at Bradford, on the Australian 
Crisis. 

Prof. Foxwell, at Throgmorton Street, on the 
Monetary Question. 

20. Capt. C. H. W. Donovan, at Aldershot, on the 
Matabeleland Campaign. 

Sir Henry James, at Westminster, on the Duty 
of Liberal Unionists. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at the Criterion Restaurant, 
on the Political Situation. 

Mr. Charles, Booth, at the Royal Statisti-al 
Society, on Pauperism in Old Age. 

Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on the British Empire and Free 
Trade. 

Lord Roberts, at Newcastle, on India. 

Drof. Herkomer, at Whitechapel, on English 
Art. 

Count Caprivi, at Dantzig, on the Three Em- 
pires of Europe. 

21. Lord Rosebery, at St. James’s Hall, on Social 
Problems. 

Sir John Gorst, at Bury, on the Government. 

Lord Knutsford, at Crewe, on the Political 
Situation. 

Mr. J. T. Laake, at the Filk-Lore Society, on 
Slavonic Folk-Lore. 

22. Mr. Chamberlain, at 
Political Situation. 

Prof. Blyth, at the Parkes Museum, on the 
Education of the Sanitary Inspector. 

25. Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on Parliament. 

26. Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Michael Davitt, 
near Lurgan, on the Government and Home 
Rule. 

27. ~ at Ayton, on the Political Situa- 


al. alias vo, at Lurgan, on the Irich 
Nationalist Party, 
Sir R. Webster, at Newport, on the Goverameat 


at Bishop Auckland, on 


Edinburgh, on the 
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THE LATE SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN, K.C.B. 


Mr. Labonchere, at 
House of Lords. 
Mr. Courtney, at Liskear4, 
Lords. 
Mr. A. Sidgwi-k, at Oxford, on the Training of 
Teachers. 
28. Mr. Forwood, at Ormskirk, on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. L. Courtney, near Bodmin, on Lord Rose- 
bery and Home Rule. 
Sir = Hibbert, at Oldham, on the House of 
Lord 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Maryport, on the House 
of Lords. 
29. Sir John Gorst, at Cardiff, on the Labour 
Question. 
Sir John Gorst, at Cardiff, on Labour Questions. 
Mr. L. Courtney, at Tywardreath, Cornwall, on 
Temperance Legislation. 
Sir Charles Russeli, at Ilford, on the Liberal 
Programme. 
31. Mr. Chaplin, at Louth, on the Government and 
Agriculture. 
M. Spuller, at Paris, on the Duty of the Scholar 
in a Republi: 
Prof. Mi hael Foster, at the Medical Congress, 
on the Organisation of Science. 
Miss Ethel Stokes, at the Ideal Club, on the 
Volunteer Me.i:al Corps for Women. 


Northampton, on the 


on the House of 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mar. 5. Royal Assent given by Commission to the 

Local Government (England and Wales) Bill. 
Prorogation of Parliament. 

12, Address in Reply to the Queen’s Speech moved 
by Lord Swansea, and seconded by Lord 
Hawkesbury and others. 

13. First Reading of Bills to Consolidate the Copy- 
hold Acts, and to amend the Supreme Courts 
of Judicature Acts. 

15. Second Reading of the* Supreme 
Judicature (l’ro-e lure) Bill. 

19. Second Reading of the Copyhold (Consolidation) 
Bill. 


Court of 


26. Consolidate] Fund (No. 1.) Bill passe]. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mar. 1. Last Amendments of the Lords to the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill agreed 
to. Bill passed. 

Prorogation of Parliament. 

2, Address in Reply to the Queeu’s Speech moved 
by. Mr. Warner, and seconded by Mr. 
Fenwick, 

Debate on the Address by Mr, 


a Balfour, Sir 
William Harcourt, and others, 


DIARY FOR MARCH. 


Debate on the Address continued by Lord R. 
Chur. hill, Mr. J. Morley, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and others. Mr. Labouchere’s Amendment 
praying for the abolition of the House of Lords 
carried by 147 to 145. 

Debate on the Address continued ; Mr. Clan: y's 
Irish Amendment negatived by 351 to 12. 

New Address moved by Sir William Harcourt 
agreed to. 

5. Civil Service Supplementary Estimates ; Votes 
for the Education Department, Diplomatic, 
and Consular Service, etc., agreed to. 

. Sir Charles Dilke’s Motion for the Better Organi- 
sation of Our Policy of National Defence 
withdrawn. 

Army Estimates under consideration. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s Motion drawing 
attention to Lord Rosebery’s Speech at 
Edinburgh and the Leith Election negatived. 

Naval Estimates under consideration. 

Naval Estimates ; Vote agreed to. 

Second Reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill. 

Vote en Account of the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments agreed to. 

Report of Supply and of Ways and Means 
agreed to. 

First Reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

The Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill passed 
through Committee. 

22. Consideration of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill. 

Report of Supply agreed to. 

Second Reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

24. Third Reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) 
Bill. 


9. First Reading of a Bill to provide for carryin g 
into effect the award of the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration in the Behring Sea Question. 

First Reading of the Equalisation of Rates 
(London) Bill. 

First Reading of the Conciliation in Labour 
Disputes Bill. 

Discussion on Promotion in the Civil Service. 

Discussion on the Official Fees and Private 
Practice of Law Officers of the Crown. 

Civil Service Estimates considered. 

30. Resolution moved by Mr. J. Ellis, to the effect 
that a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the action of the Charity Commission 
agreed to, 

Civil Service Estimates. Votes for Art and 
Science Buildings and Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Buildings agreed to. 


OBITUARY, 
Feb. 28. Jemima, Lady Wallis. 
Dowager Lady Dalrymple. 
Mar. 1. Prof. Swan. 
Baron Jean B. E. Solignac, 89. 
2. Gen. Sir William M’ Murdo, 74. 
Dowager Lady Dallas, 81. 
Gen. Juval A. Early, of the Confelerate Army, 
Ti. ¢ 
4, Lord Tweeimouth, 73. 
5. Alfred Nelson, ego of elocution. 
Colonel A.B. Ellis. 
6. Theobald A. Pure ell, QC. 
8. Mr. Thomas Wright, late Editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, 51. 
Gwyllym C Tow e, musical conductor. 
Dr. Rodrick MacDonald, Coroner for North-East 
London. 
Cardinal Thomas, Arc hbishop of Rouen, 68. 
Cardinal Rici Parracciani. 
Admiral Sir Claude Buckle, 91. 
James Theobald, M.P. for Romford. 


. Sir James FitzJames Stephen, oy Judge 


of the High Court of Justice, 65. 

Lieut.-Gen. James Gubbins. 

Gen. Sir George Balfour, 84. 

Countess cf Courtown, 66, 
. General Fave, Member of the 
Sciences, Paris. : 
Dean Herbert, of Hereford, 66. 
The Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, 
Edward Ind. ° ' 
W. Pengelly, archeologist, 82 
tobt. Clarke, publisher, 68. 
Robt. French Sheriff, Q.C., 59. 


Academy of 


21. Capt. W. 


The deaths are also announced of Tivett 





Wat 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
(From a photograph by Bassano ) 


. Rev. Paul Ambrose Beganbet, Romav Catulic 
3ishop of Southern Burmah, 82. 
Kar! vou Blaas, artist, 7$ 
General Sir Richard Meade, 72. 


Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot, 91. 
Admiral C. B. C. Dent, 62. 

A. C. Meysey- Thompson, Q.c. 
Countess of Sandwich, 62. 
poopy B. C. Dent, 61. 


. Dyett, 68. 


2. John Miller Gray, Curator of the National 
Scottish Portrait Gallery, 43. 


23. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen, 65. 


Major-General Robert Patton, 77. 


Dr. William Joseph Westbrook, organist, 63. 
Capt. George FitzClarence, 57. 


. Sir Robert Prescott Stewart, professor of music, 
68. 
Sir John Chas. Rogers, 75. 
Henry ‘mith, Professor of Surgery at King’s 
College, 70. 


. Capt. Love:; “ameron, African explorer, 49. 
Charles Hey Stewart, formerly Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon, 70. 
George Ticknor Curtis, American lawyer, 82. 
Bishop C. P. Reichel of Meath. 
Haydn Parry, musician, 30. 
Lord Hannen, 73. 
Rev. William Bruve, 77. 
Mrs. William Pitt Byrne, autho 
. Sir Nelson Rycroft, 63. 
Archdeacon Brough, Maltby 
Jane Austin, Ameri an authores 


Prof. W. Robinson Smith, 47. 
General Bermudez, president of Peru. 


Major-Gen. John Hall Smyth, 79. 


HenrY 
Alexander Galletlv, Curatot 
of the Museum of Science and Art at E linburghs 
64; Lieut.-Gen. Edwin Venour, 57; Admiral 
Noman Be lingfield, 70; William Frederick Poole, 
librarian, Miss Elizabeth Mary Grenfell ; 
General Count Kreutz Pe > ral Friede; Hon. 
Amos Edwin Botsfor.1, e L’Ostalot, French 
Consul at Wellington, Ve aland; Madame 
Potanine, sneral W. A. Arm- 
strong ; Alexauiler xxdor von Middendorff, 
Siberian explorer, 7 5 J.D. D’Orsey; 
&2; Rev. John Hay, L, cai an * Methodist, 77; 
Lieut.-Colonel C. A. de N. Lucas, 48; Vis ountess 
Templetown; Sexator Ate 1 ie It Colquitt, § 
tev. Robert J. Andrew ; Jenner 
Jacob Rosenhain, pianist, 81 ; 1 
Courtney Trower, 76; Major George Bentinck 
Luxford, 51; Prof. Henri C. G. Vouchet, 60, 


Bland, of Victoria, 8: 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


From the latest photograph taken by Karoly, BuJapest. 
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2 CHARACTER SKETCH. 





I.—LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


A race of nobles may die out, 
A royal line may leave no heir; 
Wise nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 


But they fail not, the kinglier breed 
Who starry diadems attain; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old historic strain. 


The zeal of Nature never cools, 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends; 

When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 


Land of the Magyars, though it be 
The tyrant may relink his chain, 
Already thine the victory, 
As the just Fortune measures gain. 


away the last link which coaznccted us of this 
generation with the great ones of the midcentury 
Revolution. One by one all the stars have fallen from 
the galaxy, and now there is not one left of all thoso 
famous heroes whose exploits were the inspiration of our 
boyhood. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Herzen, Ledru Rollin, 
Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, Kossuth, all are gone. ‘‘ The 
kinglier breed who starry dialems attain” have departed, 
leaving but the memory of their deeds to glorify their 
dust. It is an evil thing for Europe that so few of its 
leading statesmen have passed through the crucible of 
persecution and proscription. In these piping times of 
peace and comfort it is rare to come upon a man of the 
front rank who has experienced the hardship of prison 
fare, or who, face to face with death, has had to choose to 
sacrifice life if need be rather than betray the cause. 
Here was a remnant of such left us from the great 
midcentury uprising, but Kossuth was the last of them. 
He had long outlived his time, and when worn, weary 
and disheartened, the old man of ninety was gathered to 
his dead, those who loved him best must have felt som2 
sense of relief. For to him the world was out of joint, 
and although he was not born to set it right, no one else 
seemed to him destined to play the great r/7e and save 
Europe from its doom. 
He was a melancholy illustration of Byron’s familiar 
lines— 


ge month, when Louis Kossuth died, there passed 
$ 


“The ruined wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral; 
The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 


Kossuth’s heart was broken long ago. But it was only 
the other day that it ceased to beat, and its casket could 
be laid to rest in the land from which for nearly half-a- 
century he had been an exile. Kossuth is still a name 
to conjure with in the American Republic, where he is 
one of the few Old World heroes who loom sufficiently 
large on the Eastern horizon to be visible across the 
heaving restless waves of the Atlantic. In England he 
is less of a notable. We are nearer the Continent, and 
the multitudinous troupe of contemporary mediocrities 
obscures the fame of the illustrious dead. Kossuth also 
—to Americans—was a pure idealist—the most eloquent 


Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won 
The deathly travail’s amplest worth; 
A nation’s duty thou hast done, 
Giving a hero to this earth. 
And he, let come what will of woe, 
Hath saved the land he strove to save 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor’s blow, 
Can quench the yoice, shall haunt his grave. 
“T Kossuth am: O Fortune, thou 
That clear’st the just and blott’st the vile, 
Over this small dust in reverence bow, 
Remembering that I was erewhile. 
“T was the chosen trump where through 
Our God sent forth awakening breath ; 
Came chains, came death? The strain he blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death.” 
J. Russert Lowe... 


of living men pleading the most sublime of all causes. 
He did not interfere in their national life. His dithy-* 
rambs never fired their cannon. His eloquence never 
cost an American life. Englishmen were notso fortunate. 
Kossuth’s oratory was one of the contributing causes to 
the national madness which rendered possible the Crimean 
war. But for his pilgrimage of passion and the resulting 
enthusiasm for the Turk which had given the eminent 
fugitive shelter and protection, it is possible, so 
evenly poised are the scaies of Fate, that the thousands 
of our nameless dead who sleep before the gates :of the 
Crimean fortress which they took but could not keep, 
would have found graves undarkened by the shadow of 
that international crime. Nor can I forget that when 
once more the issues of peace and war trembled in the 
balance in 1877, Louis Kossuth broke his long silence in 
order to plead with all his old passionate fervour for 
a policy which would have involved Europe in war. 
His paperin the Contemporary Review—in which, to quote 
his own phrase, he predicted “like a death prophe- 
sying bard” the doom of Austria, of Hungary, and 
indeed of civilisation if Russia were allowed to make 
mince-meat of the Ottoman Empire—might have 
done mischief if we had not fortunately emerged from 
the glamour of the Hungarian’s eloquence and refused 
to regard the butchers of Batak as the Heaven-appointed 
custodians of the liberties of Europe. But peace be to 
his ashes! He loved his country well enough to be willing 
to sacrifice all other nations to her welfare as he under- 
stood it; and although, as one of these nations, England 
has small reason for gratitude, she is not incapable of 
recognising the sterling greatness and moral grandeur 
of the erstwhile dictator of Hungary. 


I.—EDITOR. 


Tke century which now has but six years to run was 
but in its second year when Louis Kossuth was born. 
He was the son of a lawyer who owned a small vineyard, 
and boasted an ancient lineage. Turbulence, treason, or 
patriotism—which you will—has its distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. Seventeen of its members were prosecuted 
for high treason by the Austrian Government in the 188 
years intervening between 1527 and 1715. The law of 
heredity is strong, and Louis Kossuth, who said, “ My 
genealogical tree is like a gallows, there is an ancestor 











_ hanging from every branch,” nobly kept up the family 
tradition. The father was stern and inflexible, although 
devoted to his children. His mother, to whom his 
education was confided, was gentle and tender, but 
possessed an intellect of the highest order. Louis was a 
blend of both, but it would have been well for both 
himself and his country had he had tess of the stern 
uncompromising rigidity of his father. 
“THE OHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 

When a mere child he showed the temper of the exile 
who refused to return to .Hungary when all his 
countrymen were ready to receive him as a national 
hero. ‘His father, believing mistakenly that his son had 
disobeyed a trivial order as to a game at school, 
punished him severely and sent him home in disgrace. 
His mother, missing him at dinner and supper, sent for 
him, assuring him of his father’s forgiveness if he would 
ask for pardon. “I would rather die of starvation,” 
said the child, “than ask forgiveness for a fault I 
never committed.” His father owned his mistake and 
the boy was received into favour. If. he was inflexible 
where his ideas of right and wrong were concerned, he was 
as tender-hearted as his mother in helping the suffering. 
Like St. Martin, he gave away his cloak to a shivering 
eomrade, and he was constantly in request when themes 
had to be composed by his less capable or more indolent 
schoolfellows, 

HIS EDUCATION, : 

He was of Protestant family, but apparently without 
very well defined theological sympathies. The first part 
of his university studies was spent in a Calvinist college, 
the second ina Lutheran. Whether Lutheran or Calvinist, 
he was always a Protestant; and although he married 
a.Catholic wife, it was she, not he, who had to waive 
points of difference. His real religion was not Christian, 
it was Hungarian. He was first and foremost a Magyar, 
and -no Church counted with him before his country. 
The heroic history of the Magyars, and the chequered 
but romantic annals of their struggle for the right to exist 
through the centuries, early fired his brain and filled his 
heart full of vague longings after political independence, 
His romantic political idealism, however, did not stand 
in the way of his legal studies, and by the time he was 
twenty-one he had achieved such a reputation that his 
own father usually waived his own opinions in favour of 
those of his gifted son. On attaining his majority he 
took his seat as a noble in the County Meeting of 
Zemplin, and his eloquence and skill soon led to his 
appointment as steward of the great estates of the 
Countess Szapary, a post which he occupied with credit 
to himself and profit to the Countéss for several years. 
The story that she accused him of embezzlement is a 
calumny. He staked and lost at play a few pounds of 
the Countess’s money, which he immediately refunded, 
but he explained the incident to her satisfaction, and it 
caused no breach between them. 

CARD-PLAYING AND BEAR-HUNTING. 

Kossuth in his youth was passionately fond of play 
and of sport. But from both these master passions he 
was saved as suddenly as John Bunyan from the trick of 
profane swearing and the Iuxury of bell-ringing. When 
he was elected delegate for the Countess in the Diet of 
1832, his mother bade him farewell with forebodings, 
“My son,” she said, “ your propensity for play makes me 
tremble lest you should yield to its temptations, as 
such a vice in you would make me miserable.” He gave 
her a solemn promise there and then that he would never 
again play for money, and he kept his word. He was 
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weaned from sport.as suddenly. He was'particularly fond 
of bear hunting, but one day when reading Firdusi, he 
was so much impressed by a passage in which the 
Persian poet appeals to man not to injure the lives of 
those who have as good a right to live as he, that he 
forswore hunting once for all. Wonderful the influence 
of the written word! Firdusi died in the thirteenth 
century, and six hundred years after his place knew him 
no more a passage in his writings saved the lives of 
bears in the Carpathian mountains, and probably gave a 
new turn to the course of Hungarian history. 


HIS FIRST EXPLOIT, 


Another influence of a more modern kind came into his 
life about this time. In 1831 the Poles rebelled against 
Russia, and being crushed, the patriots fled into Hungary. 
Kossuth’s mother was one of the many nobles who shel- 
tered the proscribed refugees. It was the first overt act 
against the Austrian Government to which he had been 
a party, for Austria was hand in glove with Russia, and 
to shelter the refugees was expressly forbidden by the 
Government of Vienna. Another notable deed of these 
early days was his spirited defence of the Countess 
Szapary against the insurgent peasants, who, maddened 
by the cholera panic, declared the nobles had poisoned 
the wells, and rose in rebellion against the landlords. 
Kossuth, by the magic of his eloquence, saved the country 
from anarchy, while his heroic indifference to fear of 
contagion checked: the discase and established for him- 
self the beginning of that reputation which he after- 
wards turned to such good political account. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN HUNGARY. 

England was passing her first Reform Act when Louis 
Kossuth, at the age of thirty, was entering the Diet as 
a young and comparatively unknown member of the 
Reform Party. Hungary at that time stood badly in need 
of reform, not so much of deliverance from the Austrian 
yoke as of release from the domination of the Magyar 
nobles. Of ‘the thirteen millions of inhabitants then 
living in Hungary, eleven millions were peasants, who 
were forbidden by law to own the Jand which they tilled, 
while they were saddled with almost all the cost of local 
and general government. They were unprivileged and 
without representation in the Diet, but under Maria 
Theresa they had obtained certain rights on their land 
from which they were not to be dispossessed, except in 
case of crime or of failure to comply with the conditions 
of their tenure. These included, among other things, the 
duty of rendering labour for their lord from ei; hteen 
to a hundred and four days per annum, according to the 
number of their acres, and one-ninth the produce of their 
holding. The great question when Kossuth entered 
the Diet was the claim of the peasants to redeem their 
dues and become holders of their own freeholds. Thirteen 
times the Second Chamber of Magnates vetoed this 
demand, which had been as often approved enthusiastically 
by the House of Deputies. The Magnates were supported 
by the Emperor, and the Reformers were confronted by 


. the combined forces of the Hungarian Magnates and the 


Austrian Government. 

KOSSUTH’S FIRST NEWSPAPER : ORGAN OF THE DIET. 

Kossuth, as a young man withou+ a vote, was heard 
but little in the Diet. He achieved a much greater 
success as an editor than as a Deputy. He published 
a lithographed newspaper entitled the Parliamentary 
Messenger, which reported the action of the Diet. He 
wrote this originally as our Prime Minister writes re- 
ports of proceedings in Parliament for t:e Queen, as a 
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private letter to the Count Hunyady, who was one of 
those landlords who formed his constituency. The 
Count, pleased with this letter from the Diet, which 
seems to hayes been something like Jos Cowen’s London 
Letter when he was in Parliament, suggested that it 
should be lithographed and circulated throughout the 
country. The Austrian Government, which had_for- 
bidden the publication of the Debates of the Diet, 
declared this lithographed letter an infraction of the law. 
Thereupon the lithographic machine was abandoned, and 
a large staff of clerks employed to make manuscript 
copies. Thd&Se were scized at the post office. Nothing 
daunted, Kossuth hired special messengers, and an edition 
of one thousand copies was circulated in all parts of the 
country. The Orzaggyiclesi Tuddsitésok, Kossuth’s 
Presburg letter, became the sounding-board whereby 
the eloquence of Deak and other famous Hungarian 
leaders became audible in every market-place, and when 
the Government dissolved the Diet in 1836, the Austrian 
and the oligarch were dimly conscious that there was a 
new spirit abroad in the land, and that it had been evoked 
by the newspaper of Kossuth. 
HIS SECOND: ORGAN OF THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 

When the Diet was dissolved the Austrian Govern- 
ment resorted to the familiar old methods of repression. 
All the liberties were attacked in turn—liberty of 
press, liberty of speech, liberty of association. When 
the latter was threatened by the arrest of the young mea 
of Presburg Casino, the country woke up, and all the 
county councils, as we should call them, passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the outrage. But the Diet was 
not sitting and the scattered county councils had no 
centre. Kossuth saw the need and supplied the demand. 
Like Garrison, “ he had a dauntless spirit and a press,” or 
in place of a press a staff of secretaries who enable him to 
produce a weekly newspaper which became at once the 
centre and only organ of the county councilsof Hungary. He 
had correspondents in each of the fifty-two county councils, 
and from their reports he constructed every week a 
newspaper, 7he Messenger of the Municipal Bodies, which 
from the Austrian point of view was as pernicious as the 
Presburg Letter in which he reported the proceedings of 
the Diet. The paper was read aloud every Sunday by 
the village notary to hundreds of attentive listeners, 
and nearly every county council filed it in their archives. 
The Viennese Government, baffled and furious, resorted 
to the usual argument of tyrants. Unable to answer its 
intrepid assailant, it accused him of treason, arrested 
him by a company of grenadiers, and clapped him into 
the dungeon of the fortress of Buda. 


CAST INTO PRISON. 

As frequently happens, this imprisonment was the 
making of Kossuth. 1t was hard to bear, for he spent 
two years in total solitude. During this period he 
was forbidden to see his friends, denied the use of a pen, 
and was not allowed any books. In his dungeon he had 
time to think, which was more than the busy editor had 
had for years past. Two years’ meditation in a solitary 
cell is a liberal allowance, but Kossuth profited by it. 
Speaking of this period, he said, “It was two years of 
life lost, but it was all my life gained.” After lying two 
years without trial, he was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress, After this time the severity 
of hisimprisonment was greatly relaxe]. He was allowed 
to study. According to a legend he was only allowed the 
use of one book, which is variously represented as having 
been Shakespeare or the English Bible. In reality he 
was put on no such short commons; but he spent his 
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time in studying English by the aid ef Shakespeare, the 
Bible, and Walker’s Dictionary. He filled up the rest of 
his time with the study of mathematics. The marvellous 
mastery of the English language, which enabled him to 
address great mass meetings in England and America, 
dates from his incarceration in the fortress of Buda. 





LIBERATED. 

When he was lying in jail the popular agitation 
grew more and! more stormy, and the county councils 
unanimously decided that nothing should be done until 
Kossuth and his companions were released. Austria 
was then in need both of money and of men, and it was 
necessary to conciliate the Diet. Therefore.an amnesty 
was proclaimed and the peasant dues were abolished. 
The Diet in return voted four million florins and recruits, 
and was immediately dissolved. Kossuth was ill when 
he came out of jail, but he speedily recovered and married 
a Catholic, the daughter of a noble who had tiken a 
leading part in the popular movement. Next year, 1841, he 
returned to journalism, and published the Pesti Hirlap, or 
the Pesth Journal, This was the third editorial venture of 
Kossuth and the most successful of all three. 


HIS THIRD PAPER: ORGAN OF THE NATION, 

He made the journal the organ of the national movement, 
He advocated equally agrarian and civie reform, at the 
same time that he maintained an energetic protest against 
the Austrian despotism. There were plenty of abuses in 
the country to occupy his attention. He posed always as 
the non-revolutionary reformer, and always appealed to 
the aristocracy to take their natural position as the leaders 
of the people. “Let them,” he said, “who carry the 
white banner of rational progress, crowned with the green 
garland of hope, vindicate the right of national prosperity 
and constitutional progress, and the nation will hail them 
with confidence as their leaders. But,’ he continued, “ if 
you should spend your lives in inaction or set up your 
personal prejudice or private interest in the way of right 
and justice, and of the national commonwealth, the nation, 
unaided by you, will fulfill itsown destiny. With you, by 
you, foryou, or without you, even against you, if it must be.” 
For four years Kossuth kept up a vigorous agitation in 
favour of reform, but in 1844 the Government sueceeded 
in separating him from his paper. The proprietor of 
the Iirlap wanted to make his way in Viennese society. 
An invitation to a court ball and a hint of further favours 
to come, was enough cause to induce him to break with 
his editor. This is the way with proprictors both in 
the Old World and New, and having been bought, 


M. Landauer, the proprietor in question, “stayed bought”’ 


in return for value received. He got up a quarrel with 
Kossuth and accepted his resignation. Kossuth was the 
more ready to resign because he had received a hint that 
he might receive a licence to start a new paper. No 
sooner had he resigned, however, than the promised favour 
was denied him. 

AGITATOR AND ORGANISER. 

He quitted the editorial chair only to take up the 
agitation by the formation of associations or companies 
for the promotion of Hungarian commerce. He started 
savings banks and promoted Hungarian trade with 
foreign nations, and agitated for the extension of the 
railroad to Fiume. He was a member of the county 
council of Pesth, and from his place in the council was 
able to address the whole of Hungary. In these various 
enterprises he expended a good deal of his own means, 
but he resolutely refused to accept the offer of an 
estate which was pressed upon him by Count Batthiany 
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and other liberal magnates, in recognition of his services 
to the people. As years brought him nearer to the 
revolutionary overturn which was still hidden in the 
future, unseen even when it was close at hand, Kossuth 
has established a firm hold upon his countrymen. As 
journalist, as member of the Diet, and as philan- 
thropist, he had shown that he was a man of 


affairs well versed in all that concerned the interests 


of. Hungary, passionately devoted to Hungarian 
independence, and, at the same time, what ,we should 
call now a semi-Socialist, who largely shared Lord 
Rosebery’s views as to the duty of the State in relation 
to the condition of the people. There were great arrears 
to be made up...The peasantry were not half emanci- 
pated, Half-a-million nobles oceupied positions of privi- 
lege which enabled them to lord it over the masses of 
the people, and the national rights of Hungary were 
practically at the mercy of the Austrian Ministry. 
Kossuth, besides having a good cause, was the possessor 
of a magic eloquence, by which he was able to sway the 
masses of his countrymen as the ripe corn is swayed by 
the summer wind. Thus equipped and thus prepared, 
Kossuth approached, all unknowing, the great crisis of 
his life. 
II.—DICTATOR. 

It is idle to attempt to give, even in the most imperfect 
outline, any sketch of the stormy period in which Kossuth 
stamped his individuality upon the memory of man. 
To adequately portray the part which he played in the 
great revolutionary drama it would be necessary to tell 
the whole history of the Hungarian struggle for Home 
Rule. For Kossuth was always in those early days a Home 
Ruler, atid a constitutional Home Ruler. Nothing was 
further from his ideal than an ultra-Republican crusade. 
The man was by nature Conservative. He clung 
tenaciously to the ancient ways. He refused to utter 
the word republic even after he had declared Hungarian 
independence. So far was he fronr regarding himself as 
a champion of the universal revolution, that he sanctioned 
the employment of the Hungarian troops to suppress the 
Italians who were struggling to free themselves from the 
Austrian yoke, and in the last spasm of the national 
movement he actually proposed to place Hungary under 
a Russian Grand Duke, in order to avoid the hated 
alternative of submission to the Austrian Hapsburg. 
It was only when a long and bitter experience proved 
that there was no confidence to be placed in the Emperor 
and his advisers, and that perjury and perfidy were the 
habitual weapons of the Hapsburg in dealing with the 
Magyar, that he consented to draw the sword against 
Austria. He was as reluctant to break with Vienna as 
Cromwell was to behead Charles Stuart. But in both 
cases the bad faith of the sovereign left the popular 
leaders no alternative. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The earlier months of the great revolutionary year 
1848 found Kossuth without any official position, but 


the virtual chief of the Magyars. His eloquence, the 


memory of his sufferings, and his immense ability gave 
him a, position far superior to that of the nominal 
Ministers or of the official representative of the Emperor- 
King. It was a time of great ferment. The Established 
Governments at their wit’s end for money were con- 
fronted everywhere by populations hungering and 
thirsting for. liberty. The populace rose in Vienna. 
Metternich fled. The Magyars fraternised with the 
inhabitants of the Austrian capital. ‘Kossuth and the 
Reformers at the Diet of Presburg had carried a series of 
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reforms which they wished the Emperor-King to ratify 
Kossuth was one of the deputation which waited upon 
Ferdinand. 


country. 


KOSSUTH’S INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR. 
How he was received at the Court he described it 
one of the first speeches he made in this country :— 


We established a responsible Ministry, ordained that the 


nobles should participate with the peasantry in all publi: 
duties, and that all should have the francRise both for 
members of Parliament and for the county meetings: Thes 
laws were brought by a deputation, headed by the Archduk 
Palat:ne, up to Vienna. He asked, in the name of the futur: 





KosstTH IN 1849. 


of Hungary, and of the peace of Austria, that these terms 
should be granted. We were ordered to bring our claims 
before the Emperor of Austria, and also to ask him. to give to 
our fettered brethren of Austria our rights. The Government 
hesitated to concede these just claims. I went myself to the 
Imperial Palace and told the Emperor that if he persisted, I 
could not guarantee what would be the consequence, with 
these movements in Europe, and when the people of Hungary 
saw their just claims resisted. They told me the claims 
would be conceded if Vienna could only be kept quict, and 
that it should not appear as if the House of Hapsburg had 
been compelled to be just. It was one of those curious 
examples of the vicissitudes of human life, in which myself, a 
humble son of modest Hungary, was in a position to hold the 
destinies of the House of Hapsburg and all its crowns in these 
hands. I said: Be just to my Fatherland, and-I will give 
peace and tranquillity to Vienna. They promised to be just, 
and before twenty-four hours I gaye peace and tranquillity to 
Vienna, and before the Eternal God, who will make re- 


He was received in the city with popular 
demonstrations of enthusiasm as the deliverer of his 
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events, I have a right to say that the House of Hapsburg owes 
its existence as a dynasty to me. 

He had better have let the dynasty go. Its preserva- 
tion under any circumstances was not exactly the kind of 
work upon which Kossuth had reason to congratulate 
himself. For the Emperor broke his word. His advisers 

began an ill-disguised policy of intrigue against 

Hungarian liberties. Shortly after they threw off the 
‘mask and openly espoused the cause of Jellachich, Ban 
of Croatia, who was making war on Hungary, and whom 
> they had officially branded as a traitor. 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLT. 
The story of the Hungarian revolt against Austrian 
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the rising of the Serbs in the South West, and the not 
less horrible revolt of the Wallachs in the South East. 
AGAINST DESPERATE ODDs. 

The Magyars a minority in their own country, ar 
aristocracy reigning in the midst of a peasantry largely 
of alien race but yesterday emancipated, and too new to 
freedom to appreciate its blessings, were confronted by the 
savage hordes of Jellachich the Croat, the disciplined 
legions of the Austrian Empire, the jacquerie of the Serb 
and Wallachian insurgents, and at last by the over- 
whelming forces of the Tzar. They had as their chief a 
lawyer-journalist inexperienced in war and without 
official training; their treasury was empty, their troops 
were undrilled and largely armed with scythes and clubs, 
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bad faith is a long and lurid tale of bloodshed and of 
wrong. It recalls to the English reader two terrible 
pages in the history of modern Europe. One is the Irish 
rebellion of 1641, and the other the struggle of revolu- 
tionary France against the Vendée on the one side and 
coalesced Europe on the other. It is vain to try to 
paint that bloody scene. It is one long hideous welter of 
carnage irradiated by heroism as magnificent as any 
recorded in the warfare waged by nations for liberty and 
independence, but it is sullied by treachery as base and 
treason as fonl as ever made men ashamed of man. The 
death struggle of a nation of fifteen millions against. the 
coalesced forces of two great empires was tragic enough to 
command the sympathies and to stir the pulses of the 
world, But a more sombre aspect was given to the 
tragedy by the insurrections within the revolution, 
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their officers’ Irish, Polish and Hungarian, were at feud 
wit each other and jealous of the Civil Government, while 
their Commander-in-Chief was a professor in chemistry 
who played traitor to the cause. But for Gorgei’s treason 
the Hungarians might have triumphed in face of all odds. 
It is magnificent. Even after the lapse of half a century 
the story of the undisciplined handful of patriots hurling 
back in a score of battles the onslaught of splendiglly 
equipped armies stirs the blood as the sound of a trumpet. 
If we feel it now, how much more keenly must Kossuth 
have felt it then! 


THE HORRORS OF THE STRUGGLE. 


The horrors of the revolt within the revolt, the savage 
insurrection of the Slav and Rouman against the Magyar, 
who was eonducting his war against the Austrian, séem 
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to carry us far further back than the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But these Eastern lands are still under 
the shadow of the Ottoman Turk; and Serbian and 
Wallach were not less ready than the Bashi-Bazouk and 
Circassian of a later day to disgrace the human name. 
The historian says :— 

In the middle of May the Serbian insurrection commenced. 
Every horror which the human imagination could devise was 
perpetrated upon the unfortunate victims ; some were Toasted 
alive, some buried to their necks in the earth and left to be 
devoured by swine, the eyes of others bored out, and in their 
savage cruelty the rebels spared neither age nor sex... . The 
British Consul-General of Belgrade in Turkish Servia was 
obliged to lay a complaint before the Prince of that country 
of the disgusting spectacle presented in the market-place, 
by the ear-rings and rings of women offered for sale with 
the ears and fingers of those to whom tley had belonged 
still attached to them, cut off by the troops and auxiliaries of 

lachich. 

a Surrible massacres were perpetrated in cold blood by the 
Wallach insurgents on the. respectable inhabitants, or those 
who were in the enjoyment of wealth and influence. Some 
were beaten to death with cudgels, some tortured with pitch- 
forks, some thrown into pits, and others crucified on their own 
doors. 


With such horrors going on all around, it required 
some nerve to conduct the revolution without giving way 
to the demand for vengeance. Kossuth and his associates 
suppressed these insurrections without disgracing their 
cause by reprisals in kind. They dealt with their Vendée 
and the Croats with severity and success. It was more 
of an inflammatory aggravation of their real trouble than 
a mortal malady. But it must be borne in mind that it 
was going on, with all its circumstances of ghastly horror, 
at the same time when the nation was engaged in a life 
and death struggle against the Austrian. 


KOSSUTH’S CRY TO ARMS. 


Kossuth was no soldier. He was merely a maker of 
soldiers. He was the eloquent voice with which the 
genius of his country addressed her sons. He was the 
speaking trumpet of the Goddess of Liberty. Hungary 
heard his glowing words, and wherever his words fell 
armed men sprang from the ground, asking only to be 
allowed the privilege of dying for their country. When 
the Austrian armies were pouring over the frontiers at 
half-a-dozen different parts, this was the summons which 
he addressed to the Hungarians :— 


He who has influence in a county, or even in a yillage, let 
him raise his banner: let no music be heard upon our boundless 
plains but the solemn strains of the Rackoczy March; let him 
collect ten, fifty, a hundred, a thousand followers, as many as 
he can gather, and marshal them the way to Veszprim; between 
Veszprim and Weissenburg the women shall dig a deep grave 
in which they shall bury our enemies, or the nome, the honour 
and the nation of Hungary. And on this grave shall stand a 
monument with the record of our shame, ‘So God punishes 
cowardice ;” or we will plant on it the tree of liberty eternally 
green, from out whose foliage shall be heard the voice of God, 
speaking as from the fiery bush to Moses, “The spot on which 
thou standest is holy ground. Thus do [ reward the brave. 
To the Magyars freedom, renown, well-being, happiness.” 


On another occasion he spoke directly to the troops in 
the camp : — 

“ Magyars,” said he, extending his hand, “there is the road 
to your peaceful homes and firesides. Yonder is the path to 
death; but it.is the path to duty. Whieh wilk you take? 
Every man shall choose for himself. We want none but 
willing soldiers.” The great body of the army replied by 
shouting with one voice, “ Liberty or death.” 
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KOSSUrH AT BAY. 

But he did not merely incite to action. He was the 
heart, the brain, the soul of the above movement. Sorely 
against his will he was compelled to become first Minister 
and then Governor of Hungary. His health, frail and 
broken, more than once threatened to give way in the 
midst of the terrible strain. But he persevered. Sur- 
rounded by hostile armies and traitorous friends, weak 
worn, and over-driven, he never lost heart, never struck 
sail toa fear. The Hungarian armies triumphed or were 
defeated. The capital was taken and retaken. The 
Government fled from place to place. One series of in- 
vading armies was no sooner driven headlong across the 
frontier than another series began to form. But still in 
the centre of it all, indomitable to the last, Kossuth toiled 
with superhuman strength. One who worked with him 
said :— 

One might almost say that the physical part of him has 
scarcely an existence of its own. The man is nothing but 
spiritual energy, for if it were not so, the perishing sickly frame 
would long since have dissolved in spite of all the skill of the 
physicians. He will not be ill, and he is not ill. 

He kept five secretaries going; and to give some idea of the 

labours of the evening I will mention that from half-past seven 
till half-past eight, he dictated to us, at the same time, five 
important letters all of different contents. One of them was 
to Dembinski, one to Bem, the third to Paris, and the fourth 
to Gyongyos, and the fifth to Vienna. Three were in German, 
one in French, and one in Hungarian. 
It was all in vain. The Austrian was beaten, but the 
Russian came to his aid. That which the Hapsburg 
could not accomplish the Tzar accomplished, aided by 
the perfidy of Gorgei, the chemist-soldier whom Kossuth 
failed either to control or to cashier. 

The Austrian hangmen followed in the rear of the 
Russian armies. Many of the Hungarian patriots were 
hanged. Others were shot. Marshal Haynau flogged 
the women and butchered men at his own sweet will and 
pleasure, long before the draymen in Barclay and Perkins’ 
brewery applied their horsewhips to the Austrian butcher. 
Kossuth and a handful of his friends found refage in 
Turkey; his wife and children were thrown into gaol, 
and order once more reigned in Hungary as in Warsaw. 


III.—EXILE. 


Kossuth spent the last half of his life in exile. He 
began in Turkey. The Sultan refused to give him up to 
the Austrians and Russians, who clamoured angrily for 
the Dictator. He risked war rather than betray the 
refugee who had sought shelter in his dominions. At 
first the Commander of the Faithful suggested that their 
extradition might be rendered impossible if they became 
Moslems. General Bem agreed. So did some others. 
Kossuth, who was always austerely Protestant, refused. 
He wrote :—“ For my own part, when asked to abjure the 
faith of my forefathers, through terror of the executioner, 
welcome rather the gibbet and the block.” The Sultan 
did not press the point, and as England and France 
supported him, the refugees felt safe. 

THE INCIDENT OF MARSEILLES. 

Just before leaving Hungary Kossuth had buried the 
crown of St. Stephen and the Hungarian regalia in a 
wood rear Orsova, where they remained undisturbed for 
many years. They were recovered in happier times, and 
the crown will grace the temples of Francis Joseph’s 
successor. Kossuth applied himself in his Turkish exile 
in learning the Turkish grammar. After some time the 
American Government sent a ship to briag him West- 
ward. England, rather shabbily, made a sitnilar offer, 
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‘put Kossuth accepted the hospitality of the Stars and 


Stripes. His ship called at Marseilles. President 
Napoleon, then preparing the coup d’état, refused to 
allow him to pass through France. Kossuth wrote one 
of the first of his many letters to French Republicans, 
acknowledging their kindness, but stigmatising the con- 
duct of their Government. In this letter he mentioned 
the following significant incident :— 

Last evening one of your brethren (of our brethren), an 
operative of Marseilles—I know his name and I shall not 
forget it—came, notwithstanding the cold, swimming through 
the water, on board the American frigate to grasp my hand. I 
pressed his hand with pity, with emotion, and gently reproached 
him for his temerity: “Que voulez-vous?” He answered, “I 
desired to touch your hand; I could not find a boat; I took to 
the water, and here Iam. Are there any obstacles to him who 
wills?” I bowed before these noble words; the love of liberty, 
the sentiment of duty and fraternity were mine before coming 
to Marseilles; but it is at Marseilles that I found the motto, 
“There are no obstacles to him who wills.” That motto shall 
be mine. Vive la République, Salut et Fraternité. 

HIS WELCOME BY ENGLISH SPEAKERS, 

Kossuth when he came into England found a weleome 
not less hearty from the masses of the English people. 
The classes stood aloof. The populace welcomed him 
with a generous enthusiasm. He spoke frequently, 





From a photograph by G. C. Warren (taken when the patriot visited 
England). 


eloquently, and well. When he crossed the Atlantic he 
was received with immense éc/at. The governments, the 
legislatures, and the citizens of the Republics of the 
West vied with each other in showering blessings upon the 
Deliverer of Hungary. Kossuth in return made many 
eloquent speeches, most of which are dead as the roses 
of last summer. But it is interesting to disinter from 
these forgotten orations a sentence or two in which he 
pleaded earnestly for that reunion of the English-speaking 
race which now seems to be approaching realisation. 
HIS PLEA FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION. 

Addressing American citizens on on2 ogcasion, he 
Sai 

Oh! let me entreat you to bury the hatred of past ages in 
the graye where all the crimes of the past lie mouldering with 
the ashes of those who sinned, and take the glorious opportunity 
to benefit the great cause of humanity. 

You are blood from England! bone from its bone, and flesh 
from its flesh. The Anglo-Saxon race was the kernel around 
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which gathered this glorious fruit, your Republic. Every other 
nationality is oppressed. It is the Anglo-Saxon alone which 
stands high in its Independence. You, the younger brother, 
are entirely free, because Republican. They, the elder brother, 
are monarchical, but they have a constitution, and they have 
many institutions which even you retain, and by retaining them 
have proved that they are institutions which are congenial to 
freedom and dear to freemen. The free press, the jury, free 
speech, the freedum of association and the institution of muni- 
cipalities, the share of the people in the legislature, are 
English institutions; the inviolability of the person, and the 
inviolability of property are English principles. England is 
the last stronghold of these principles in Europe. Is this not 
enough to make you stand side by side with those principles, 
in behalf of oppressed humanity ? 

Kossuth, though dead, yet speaketh. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length his subsequent 
career. He intrigued, agitated, wrote and spoke con- 
stantly on behalf of Hungarian liberty. He tried to 
bring about a rising in Hungary in 1859, and again in 
1866; but without avail. 

WHAT KOSSUTH DID. 

His real lifework was over with the Crimean War, 
which he helped to bring about. One of his biographers 
writing immediately after his exile thus sums up not 
unjustly the work of his life :— 

It has sometimes been asked, what has Kossuth done for 
Hungary? He has roused the public spirit; produeed com- 
bined action in her separate county meetings; he has asserted 
the ancient Hungarian right of liberty of speech and of 
meeting; he has reformed the abuses of a privileged class, and 
roused them to a sense of the moral obligations which they 
owed to their countrymen; he has carried equality of taxation, 
abolished by law the immunity of the nobles to pay taxes; he 
has reconciled the interests of the various classes; he has 
stimulated trade and manufactures, and awakened a proper 
spirit of emulation among the artisans and merchants; he has 
established savings banks, railway companies, and many other 
institutions for the benefit of the people. He has raised the 
social position of professional men; he has carried the law by 
which the peasant was made a free citizen, and by which 
copyholds were transformed into freeholds; reformed the 
municipalities and enlarged the suffrage, while retaining a 
property qualification, and he has maintained the just influence 
of the aristocracy and the power and the privileges of the 
Crown. Ina time when the King of Hungary betrayed his 
subjects, broke his coronation oath, and abandoned the kingdom 
to foreign and unprincipled Ministers, when no choice remained 
but to submit to despotic rulers and martial law, or to arm in 
defence of the country, Kossuth raised an army where there 
was none, restored the finances, found money, ammunition, 
arms, soldiers, provisions, and preserved Hungary from anarchy 
and confusion. 

1V.—PROPHET. 

Louis Kossuth’s closing years were spent in com- 
parative comfort, but he bore the burden of life with 
impatience and showed even more than the usual 
bitterness of the exile. Old age is in itself a heavy 
burden, and Kossuth was very old before he passed away. 
When he was in his seventies he kept his spirits up to 
some extent, but after he passed the eighties he gave way 
more and more to gloom. 

HIS LIFE AT TURIN. 

One of the pleasantest pictures of his life at his Turin 
retreat was given by his sister, Madame Louisa Kossuth 
Rutthag, who writing in 1881 to a friend in America, 
thus described the life of her illustrious brother :— 

You will be glad to hear that he is enjoying not only 
good health for one of his age, being nearly seventy-nine, but 
als» the perfect elasticity of his intellect. He has now a 
pleasant villa near Turin, surrounded by a handsome garden, 
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‘which he planted himself and cultivated with the greatest. care. 
Natural science is one of his favourite studies. Botany 
dceupied a great deal of his time as lung as he was able to 
climb the Alps; now he has given it up, but has a fine collec- 
tion of plants, dried, about four thousand specimens, which he 
arranged with the greatest care. His sons are well situated, 
and have ample opportunity to put their fine talents, improved 
by a generous education, to show and to practice. Francis is 
director of the sulphur mines of Cesena,in Tuscany. Louis 
is chief engincer of the Alla Italia Railroad line. None of 
them isymarried; it scems their father does not desire it, 
perhaps because they have no opportunity to marry Hungarian 
women. 
HOW HE SPENT HIS DAY. 


Kossuth was always a great worker, but in his extreme 
old age-he was able to do little but brood over the past. 
A recent visitor at Turin gave the following pathetic 
picture of the fading life :— 

At 11 o’clock he retires to bed, rising early in the morning, 
when his first business is to read »ll the newspapers which are 
sent to him in quantities from his native country. For several 
years he has been busy writing his memoirs, but the work goes 
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on very slowly, because the writer often allows himself to fall 
into reveries, recalling past times, and le sometimes remains 
for hours thus absorbed, without writing a line, and when his 
sister comes to beg him to rest she finds the sheet of paper 
before him still empty. And the good old man, with his white 
hair and vivacious eyes, smiles, rises from his chair, and, 
taking his sister’s arm, walks up and down the room. : 

His private chamber was entirely filled with desks, 
book-cases, and rows of pigeon holes, in which were 
arranged with systematic neatness a correspondence of 
many years with the most notable men of this century. 
Kossuth was in constant correspondence with eminent 
persons all over the globe. Kossuth to the last coul:l 
never forget that he hal been Governor of Hungary, and 
could never quite «scape from the delusion that he 
counted fur something among the living forces of the 
New World. He was ever ready to propose to do this or 
that—as, for instance, when before Solferino he promised 
to help Napoleon by raising a revolt in Hungary, or 
when before Sadowa he was negotiating with Prince 
Bismarck ; but in his later years even this illusion vanished 
and he took refuge in prophecy. 
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JEREMIAH II. 

He was a lugubr‘ous prophet, a veritable Jeremiali 
in exile. For Italy, the land of his retreat, almost alone 
among the nations, had he any good words. All the 
rest of the nations were doomed. From his con- 
versations and his writings there may be gleaned 
a whole sheaf of predictions of disaster. Austria, of 
course, was marked for destruction. Repeatedly lh 
predicted her final disintegration, saying that a country 
so devoid of homogeneity and composed of so man; 
unassimilated elements could not stand the test of time. 
With German against Czech, Czech against Bohemia pos- 
sibly, and Magyar against all, the Austrian empire was 
foredoomed. As to the Hapsburgs, he prophesied thei1 
early extinction as a dynasty. “The emperor,” he said, 
“has never been king of Hungary since the day when J 
uncrowned him in my address to the Parliament at Buda 
Pesth.” 

Hungary ought to survive. But the Slavonic delug 
threatens, and who could say whether the Magyars would 
be able to hold their own against the Russian scourge ? 
Kossuth could see nothing but evil in Muscovy. The 
age-long struggle between France and Germany seemed 
to him a mere bagatel’e compared with the war to 
the death which he foresaw in the near future between 
Austria and Russia for the Danube and the Dardanelles. 


WAR INEVITABLE. 


Here is one of his many wailing forecasts of a future 
fraught with the gloom and the terror of an eclipse :— 


Europe is on the verge of a vast conflict. It is inevitable. 
Nothing ean avert it. The only cause for surprise is that war 
has not already begun. France and Germany could step aside 
and scttle their differences peaceably without disturbing the 
balance of Europe, but not so is the great Oriental question 
between Russia and Austria. Russia knows that Constan- 
tinop'e could be taken by a coup de force, but it would be a 
barren victory. She could not maintain such a position with- 
out first getting possession of Bulgaria as a background. 
Austria cannot afford to be surrounded by Panslavism and 
crushed, A great thinker has sail that there was no good 
reason for the existence of Austrian Had- Hungary suceceded 
m gaining her independence, Poland would have been 
liberated, and this would have been followed by a Danube 
alliance of small States, united only for common defence and 
offence, but each preserving its independence, ‘The movement 
of Russia towards the sea, which threatens the peace of the 
world, dates from the downfall and division of Poland. That 
threw Europe open to the Tzar. When the struggle opens, the 
Hungarians will fight against Russia to a man. They have 
still preserved the'r nationality, and know that if Russia 
succecds all hope of independence is gone. 

A CATACLYSM THE ONLY HOPE. 

But it was not mer ly the Eastern Question that filled 
him with dsmay. ‘The whole of the civilised world 
appeared to him to be sick unto death. Here is his 
despairing diagnosis of our social state :— 

It is clear that the social industrial question surmounts all 
others. Society is sick of a malady that defies cure. The pro- 
gress of civilisation has given the great mass of people desires 
whieh were once confined to the few and rich. The working- 
min to-day regards as necessaries what his predecessors con- 
sidered luxuries. 

The so-called State Socialism will not eure the sickness. An 
equal division of property will be followed in time by an unequal 
possession of property. The week will always go down before 
the strong. 

Monarchy will not cure the malady. Monarehy is going 
down all over the world, and Republicanism is coming up. 
The Monirchical principle is not extending itself, while the 
principle of Republicanism is rapidly gaining ground, as the 
recent change of Government in Brazil shows. It is a certain 
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opposing system keeps on growing, the first is bound to be 
displaced. 

But Republicanism will not cure the malady, for is there 
pot in America the nearest possible approach to a real Republic, 
with an enfranchised democracy, free education, and popular 
institutions? Still, America has this social malady too. 

There seems to be no remedy. Meanwhile, the earth will 
continue to revolve, and some day the present population may 
be swept from its surface, and a new race, capable of a new 
civilisation, may appear. A cataclysm is the only hope of 
solution. 

THE DOOM OF ENGLAND. 


This being his mournful conclusion about the world 
in general, we need not be surprised that he should 
regard the future of England through the same gloomy 
spectacles. Speaking of our country, he said :— 

England is a waning Power. She is living to-day on the 
capital accumulated in the past, and rapidly using d up. 
Canada and Australia are sure to be separated from the 
mother country, and not a drop of blood will be shed to 
retain them. There will always remain ties of language and 
similarity of institutions that will encourage inter-commerce, 
and be mutually profitable. These colonies are not a great 
source of strength from a material standpoint. India is the 
great treasure house. Had Lord Beaconsfield lived and 
carried out his plan of using Indian troops in Europe, Eng- 
land would be to-day a mighty force. 

IRELAND UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

Ireland is drifting away from England. Every year her 
people become more closely knit in sympathy with the United 
States: Modern invention has partly annihilated the distance 
between the two countries, and now it dves not take much 
longer to go to San Francisco than to Queenstown. There 
are men now alive who will see the day when Ireland will 
become a State in the American Union, 

Kossuth’s prediction as to the mighty force whic’) 
England might have become if she had relied upon her 
Sepoys to help her in Europe is rubbishy enough. But 
his forecast about the ultimate fate of Ireland is much 
more interesting, and it may not be without a kernel of 
probability. Certainly more improbable things have 
happened than that which he maintained men now living 
would be spared to see, but it is more likely that both 
American Union and British Empixe will before then be 
merged in a common union of the English-speaking 
race, 

“A BROKEN-DOWN OLD MAN.” 


There is something profoundly melancholy in watching 
the sombre pilgrimage to the tomb of one who in his 
time played so active a part, who roused such high 
hopes, who realised such great things, and yet who in his 
old age had outlived all his enthusiasms, had dispelled 
all his illusions, and mouldered down to death without 
hope, without joy. What can be more sad than the 
following bitter outburst of a broken-down old man? 
Speaking to a fellow countryman, he said :— 

I prefer solitary nature in the mountains. She, at any rate, 
does not deceive me. Here, in Turin, I lead a perfectly 
secluded life. I visit no Italians, and receive scarcely any 
visitors. Asa rule, 1 am at home to noone. For many years 
I have sought forgetfulness in work. This is now no longer 
possible. [ am a broken-down old man. Work fatigues me, 
and the painful wretchedness of solitude weighs daily more 
and more upon me. [ am alone with my memories, alone with 
my bitter experiences. I was formerly unable to compass my 
aims without helpful fellow-workers, and then I learned to 
understand mankind. Plato is right: life is no blessing, no 
gift, but a duty; no gain, but rather a loss. When, on the 
brink of the grave, a man makes up his account, the balance is 
always on the wrong side. I have asked myself whether life 
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was worth living. One only comfort remains to me. I have 
persistently followed duty. 
DEATH BETTE® THAN LIFE, 

Quite recently the Hungarian patriots restored the old 
church in which ninety years before Kossuth had been 
christened. The demonstration only afforded him a 
fresh occasion for bitter reflection :— 

I ama very old man indeed. My eyes are tired, my hand 
is heavy, my power of work has decr-ased, and yet the honour 
of my modest name and a written contract oblige me to work. 
The church in Tallya, in whieh I was christened ninety years 
ago, has become a ruin like myself. But what man has built, 
when it falls to pieces he can build up again. Man himself is 
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dust and ashes, as we have it in the old Hungarian funeral 
service. That is the difference between the two ruins. 

In answer to the committee’s complaint fhat not much 
money was subseribed for the restoration of the church, 
and that what there was did not come from the palaces, 
but from cottages and workshops, M. Kossuth said : 

You did not get much money for your good purpose beeanse 
you insisted on stating that I was christened in that little 
church. Had you kept silence on that point there would have 
been the usual hundred florins from the Monarch, and where 
he subscribes the great of the Empire follow. For with them 
all is calculation. It is only those who live in cottages and 
workshops who follow the instincts of their heart. You will 
consecrate the renovated church on my ninetieth birthday. 
Ninety years! What a terribly long time for the life of one 
man! Why, ten such lives take us back to the time of Arpad. 
It is terrible for me to think that with all the blows of my 
purposeless, joyless life, I should have to bear the burden of 






























































living beyond my ninetieth birthday. For me, the # sss 
without a home, the Preacher’s words are full of significance 
when he says that for the son of man the day of his death is 
better than the day of his birth, =~ 


A LIVING PROTEST TO THE LAST. 


Stern. and uncompromising to the last, Kossuth 
refused to allow either of his sons to go to Tallya to the 
ceremony of consecration. On explaining his refusal, he 
stated once more the reasons which rendered it impossible 
for him to return to his native land. He said :— 


Everybody in Hungary knows the reasons for which I 
refused to set foot in Hungary, even should I die in exile, so 
long as Hungary recognised as its king a prince who is at the 
same time Emperor of Austria. Everyone knows that I cannot 
admit the compatibility of a double crown with the inde- 

mdence of Hungary. This confession of faith to which the 

ungarian nation once agreed puts me in contradiction with 
my nation. I will not discuss the question. The future will 
show who was right. But I hold fast to this opinion with all 
my mind and all my heart until the hour of death. I ama 
living protest against the Hungarian nation’s faithlessness to 
my creed. I must therefore refusé myself the joy and happi- 
ness of seeing my home again.: I was turned out of my 
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country with my sons. It would be ridiculous to let them 
appear for mere yanity’s sake in Hungary. 

So it was with bitterness and resentment in his heart 
that the old- man went down to the dark valley. It was 
not merely that the Hapsburg had: triumphed. That 
might have been borne. But the Hungarian nation, for 
which he had fought and suffered, had proved faithless. 
That was the bitterest drop in all his cup of sorrows. 

In vain did the Hungarian nation drape itself in black, 
and do public penance before the bones of the illustrious 
exile. In vain, and yet not in vain. For the memory of 
the great ones of the world, those great, not only in 
achievement, but in aspiration and in sacrifice, is a 
perpetual benediction. Once, not so long ago, the aged 
patriot said :— 

If I had to choose my place among the forces of nature, do 
you know what I would choose to be ? I would be the dew that 
falls silently and invisibly over the face of nature, trampled 
under foot and unconsidered, but perpetually blessing and 
refreshing all forms of life. 

He has had his wish. For the memory of Kossuth will 
be for generation after generation as the dew of freedom 
upon the minds of the Magyars. 





IIl.—MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


HIS is not a character sketch—it is rather a study in 
character of one of the most remarkable figures in 
contemporary politics. Ifthe great stage manager 

who presides over the drama of European history has an 
eye for sharp contrasts, he must have been gratified 
when he drew up as stage directions for the same 
month—exit Louis Kossuth, enter Henry Labouchere—for 
it would be difficult to find in Europe two more con- 
trasted figures than the austere and aged hero who laid 
down wearily at Turin and died, and the nimble, alert, 
grimacing politician who figures so conspicuously in. the 
tragi-comedy of St. Stephen’s. 


A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 


But even in the most contrasted figures there are 
points of resemblance. Mr. Henry Labouchere, like 
Louis Kossuth, is a disappointed man. Hungarian 
and Englishman alike belong to the category of those 
who are misunderstood, whose ideas are in advance 
of those of their own generation, and who therefore 
meditate, with more or less bitterness, upon the 
movement of affairs which they have ceased to influ- 
ence. Both men were journalists, both were members 
of a popular assembly, both championed the. cause of the 
people, and both, like David; found the sons of Zeruiah 
too strong for them. In the case of Kossuth, the sons 
of Zeruiah took the shape of the Hapsburg dynasty and 
the legions of Russia; in the case of Mr. Labouchere, 
their place was taken by Lord Rosebery. But there the 
resemblance ceases. Kossuth was eloquent, passionate, 
and enthusiastic, a severe doctrinaire, who after a brief 
but brilliant triumph was hunted like a fugitive from the 
land which he had governed, and the soil of which he 
was never afterwards to tread. Mr. Labouchere, witty, 
cynical, cool, unimpassioned and sarcastic, never arrived 
at a position at all corresponding to that of the Hun- 
garian; but neither has he suffered any vicissitudes of 
adverse fortune. Although he is not an heroic figure, 
he is a very interesting personage—one of the best marked 
and best known independent personalities which occupy 
the public stage in England. 





THE ABDIEL OF A LOST CAUSE. 

The situation in England abounds in paradoxes. As 
a result of sixty years of democratic progress, the net 
outcome of a series of enlargements of the franchise, 
each of which was hailed as certain to administer a 
death-blow io the power of the aristocracy, we have 
witnessed the appointment of a peer as Prime Minister, 
whose peerage outweighed all claims which his plebeian 
rivals founded on seniority or their position in the 
House of Commons. The Rosebery Administration 
is not an odder outcome of household suffrage and 
vote by ballot; than is Mr. Labouchere as the repre- 
sentative of old time Radicalism, for he is almost the only 
Radical of the old school left in the House of Commons. 
He is the Abdiel of the lost cause, the incorruptible 
champion of the fossilised Radicalism to which Lord 
Rosebery recently alluded. Representative of Northampton, 
quondam colleague of Mr. Bradlaugh, he represents the 
old Radical traditions of thirty years ago. He stands 
in the ancient ways, nor will he consent to be drawn off 
into the bye-paths of Socialism on the one hand or of Im- 
perialism on the other. He isa Little Englander of the 
worst type. That is to say, a Little Englander who has 
a positive aversion to the chief achievement of the 
English race, which is the encircling of the world with 
the English-speaking communities which constitute the 
Greater Britain beyond the seas. For these he has 
never a good word, and many bad ones. He alone among 
men of this generation has preserved the frank sordid- 
ness of the Manchester school in the days when the 
doctrine of laissez faire went about among men naked 
and unashamed. Peace, retrenchment, and reform are 
still his principles, and he has not weakened upon them 
so far even as to advocate the strengthening of the 
Navy. 

THE EARNEST NOT-IN-EARNEST. 


This stalwart champion of the original deposit of 
faith is strangely unlike the men who made the Man- 
chester school a power in the land. They were men who 
were in earnest, grimly in earnest, with much of the 
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fervour of the conventicle in which many of them were 
reared. Mr. Labouchere brings to the advocacy of the 
Old Radicalism the mocking wit of the French persifleur 
and the fleering raillery of the man about town. “ What- 
ever you may say about this Government,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “it is at least in earnest;” but Mr. Labouchere 
makes no such profession. If he is in earnest about 
anything, it is in 
the elaboration of 
arguments and of 
actions in order to 
demonstrate that 
he is not in earnest, 
never was, and 
never can be. His 
habitual pose is 
that of a scoffer, 
to whom politics is 
a game played 
between two sets 
of sharpers, at the 
cost of the stupid- 
headed public. He 
is an augur who 
never conceals his 
natural smile by 
the mask of an as- 
sumed gravity. He 
is always explain- 
ing how absurd 
everything is, him- 
self included. He 
has almost suc- 
ceeded in convine- 
ing all men that 
the most absurd of 
men is he who per- 
sists in taking Mr. 
Labouchere _ seri- 
ously. 


TOO MUCH SCHAD- 
ENFREUDE. 

And yet Mr. 
Labouchere ought 
to be taken seri- 
ously. There are 
few abler men in 
politics, and if he 
could only take 
himself seriously, 
instead of perpetu- 
ally mocking and 
jeering at his own 
ideals, he might be 
immeasurably use- 
ful to the State. I 
admit that he has 
been useful inmany 
ways, but no man 
is so unmindful of the precept, Let not your good be 
evil spoken of. It is indeed his pride and_ special 
delight just to do that same thing. There ar: few 
more generous men living than Mr. Labouchere, few 
better-hearted men, if the truth were really known, 
and certainly few who have done better service in 
journalism than he. No doubt he was fortunate in 
finding so able a lieutenant as Horace Voules, to whom 
no small share of the credit of the various exploits of 
Truth must be given; but Mr. Labouchere, had he done 
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nothing else, has at least discovered Mr. Voules, and 
recognised the possibility of utilising his remarkable 
journalistic gifts so as to turn them to the best advantage, 
both of Zruth and of the public welfare. Neither Mr. 
Labouchere nor Mr. Voules are idealists of the ordina 
type, but both of them have run-a-tilt at as many wind- 
mills and have gone on the war-path against as many of 
the savages of civi- 
lisation as any two 
men that can be 
named. That is 
only one more of 
the paradoxes with 
which Mr. Labou- 
chere’s character 
abounds. If Mr. 
Labouchere had 
been able to find 
his Horace Voules 
in politics as well 
as in journalism, his 
position in the 
House of Commons 
to-day would have 
been very different 
from what it is. 
3ut there is about 
him a certain im- 
pishness which is 
so distinctive and 
so unique as to ob- 
scure his more 
sterling qualities. 
The joy of making. 
mischief— what 
the Germans call 
“ Schadenfreude ” 
is so strongly de- 
veloped in him as 
to continually in- 
terfere with the 
execution of the 
undertakings 
which he conceives 
in his graver 
moments. 





HUMOURIST AND 
CYNIC. 

Mr. Labouchere 
is a humourist. He 
is keenly conscious 
of the absurd side 
of things. There is 
no absurdity of 
which he is more 
keenly conscious 
than his own 
(Walery, Regent St. sbcurdity; in fact, 

he is continually 
laughing at himself, and wondering with a certain good- 
natured tolerant contempt at the foolishness of those who 
persist in taking him seriously. He never stands up to 
address a meeting without a sense of amused pity at the 
foolishness of those who are cheering him. “ My good 
fellows,” he seems to say in his own heart, “ what idiots 
you are to come and listen to me talking such rot! You 
would be much happier if you were sitting at home read- 
ing your paper or enjoying a mug of beer in your favourite 
public.” That is Mr. Labouchere’s own thought, nor 
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does he trouble to disguise it.’ This is not because 
Mr, Labouchere has not often something to say that is 
worth being said seriously, without a gibe or jest, but his 
love for the gibe and the jest, combined with his 
belief that nothing matters, and it is all the same 


whatever anybody does, thwarts much of what he would : 
otherwise accomplish and paralyses many of his best. 


efforts. 
“THE WASTED WEALTH OF KING DEMOS.” 

From a general political point of view, especially at the 
present moment, I cannot regret this self-iniposed 
paralysis upon a politician whose policy on the greater 
Imperial questions seems to me to be directly opposed 
to the progress of the world and the interests of our 
race.’ But hé is a man of such exceptional ability, of 
wide sympathies, of generous instincts, and of indomit- 
able courage, that I regret to see him self-included 
among’ the waste force of King Demos. When I 
resume the seriés of “The Wasted Wealth of King 
Demos,” Mr. Labouchere might well deserve to have 
a chapter entirely to himself, and it is the more 
irritating because it is self-waste, There are very few 
men who-can see facts in a clearer, dryer light than 
Mr. Labouchere. That is to say, certain facts, for he is 
as curiously blind to other facts as Lord Randolph 
Churchill himself, which is saying a great deal. This 
incapacity to see certain things is fatal in politics, for 
what may be called anonea of vision. If we can 
imagine a musician whose ear was so constituted that he 
could but catch every other note in the gamut, we should 
have the same kind of man in music as Mr. Labouchere 
is in politics. The deeper and more sonorous_ notes, 
those which vibrate most deeply, in. the English 
heart and which nerve the’ Higlishman © at) home 
and abroad to the greatest. deeds: of derring-do 
are quite inaudible to :Mr=Labouchere: If he. hears 
them at all, they are but‘assjarring discord, & foolishness 
which irritates him and Jeads'him to blaspheme. Hence 
it is that while he is full of sympathy and: of: generons: 
helpfulness in relation to. many.minor causes, and while 
in Home Rule he, for.a. moment, seemed to have been 
transformed by a nobler enthusiasm, he is blind and deaf 
to the wider aspirations of the race and-its. immense 
responsibilitics. He is, however, absolutely antagonistic 
to them. 

THE TEERSITES OF THE *EMPIRE. 


It is not merely that he does not appreciate those 
deeds of high emprise-which make up so large a portion 
of the romance of the world; they absolutely’ fi'l him 
with horror and loathing. He will say, no doubt, that 
he sees the reverse of the medal, and that everything 
has its seamy side, and that he is just as faithful an 
observer and accurate:a chronicler as any one else, 
although in his survey he only sees that which’ is 
unworthy and mean, where others see the chivalrous 
exploits of the knights of the Table Round, That, no 
doubt, is true, but it is all a question of perspective, and 
it is not the mean and the base things of the world which 
should occupy the centre of the picture; they are but the 
shadows which bring into clearer relief that which is 
good and noble and of eternal fame. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST, HENRY. 

Mr, Labouchere’s method of treating Imperial ques- 
tions, as, for instance, the whole of his comments upon 
our South African policy, always suggest to me what an 
extraordinary story Mr. Labouchere would have made of 
the gospel if he had been a contemporary and had been 
instructed to write a fifth gospel to supplement the 
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other four. In: the gospel according to St. Henry we 
should have been invited to form our conception of the 
apostles from the denial of Peter and the treachery and 
suicide of Judas. The fact that the apostles were the 
chosen instruments for the founding of Christendom 
would have been ignored. They would only have been 
remembered as the associates of a blaspheming liar and 
of a treacherous money-grabber. By constantly keeping 
Peter’s fall and Judas’s treachery before the public, he 
would have produced about as accurate an impression of 
the founders of Christianity as he does of the Englishmen 
beyond the sea who are to-day extending and maintaining 
the ascendancy of our Imperial race in all the, continents 
and on all the seas. It is a kind of colour-blindness, 
for which he deserves to be pitied rather than -to be 
blamed—a colour-blindness to the heroic in contemporary 
history. » gto 
THE WORLD IN THE MIRROR OF “ TRUTH.” 

When Mr. Labouchere in TZruth holds the mirror up to 
nature and to man, men will-be excused if they shrink 
from contemplating their features as Mr. Labouchere 
reveals them. To exaggerate the littleness of human 
nature, to dwell on the shortcomings and the failures 
and the weaknesses of man, and_to flout and jeer, or, 
still worse, to ignore those greater and grander elements 
which are, after all, the dominant forces in human affairs, 
may be useful, but it is a thankless’ task from which 
most men would recoil. Mr. Labouchere, however, 
revels in that task, and is so happy in the doing of it 
that it is impossible to disturb his equanimity or the 
composure with which he contemplates his handiwork. 

This, however, is not a charactersketch. Ireserve that 
for some future day, when I will endeavour to do more 
justness to the extraordinary character of this unique 
personality ; but at present I will content myself with 


‘describing as a typical illustration of his method, alike in 


its weakness and its strength, his attitude in relation to 
the present crisis. 
MR. LABOUCHERE THE PROSCRIBED. 

Mr. Labouchere is a Radical before anything, and 
he laboured as industriously as any one in securing 
the return of the present Liberal majority. His efforts 
were so great, and his influence as a stalwart Radical 
and Home Ruler so generally recognised, that there 
was great surprise when it was found that he was not 
included in the new administration. No one felt this 
surprise more than Mr, Labouchere himself, and he 
evinced it with a candour and a lack of appreciation of 
the situation singularly at variance with the popular 
estimate of his imperturbable equanimity. In‘ order to 
account for his exclusion from the Ministry he had done 
so much to create it was necessary to discover a dea ex 
machina in the shape of Her Majesty, for nothing short 
of that could reconcile Mr. Labouchere to his position 
outside the pale. But outside he was and is, with the 
feelings natural to an exile and proscribed. As Jong as 
Mr. Gladstone was in power Mr. Labouchere knew that 
the decision excluding him was final, but he had his 
consolation in the fact that when Mr. Gladstone went his 
turn might come. 

MR. LABOUCHERE’S MAN JUMBO. 

Like every one else, Mr, Labouchere calculated confi- 
dently upon the succession of Sir William Harcourt. It 
was assumed down almost to the last moment that when 
Mr. Gladstone retired Sir William Harcourt would be 
Prime Minister. I had ‘always protested against this in 
advance, but had come to reconcile myself to i# as an 
inevitable misfortune to which we had to submit with 
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such grace as we could muster, comforting ourselves 
with the reflection that few and evil would be the days 
of his administration, and that after the present session 
the leadership would pass to the hands of Lord Rosebery. 
Now Sir William Harcourt had always been in an 
especial manner Mr. Labouchere’s man. I do not for a 
moment mean to say that Mr. Labouchere cared much 
for the mere occupancy of office. It is power, not place, 
that fascinates Mr. Labouchere, and he would much 
rather occupy the position held by Lord Hartington in 
the last administration than he would hold the portfolio 
of Mr. Arnold Morley. 


WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

Whether he 
could have held 
that position in 
ordinary times is 
doubtful, but at 
the present junc- 
ture it seemed by 
no means improb- 
able that he 
might as the head 
of a stalwart con- 
tingent of un- 
compromising 
Radicals have 
exercised con- 
siderable _influ- 
ence on the new 
administration if 
Sir William Har- 
court had not 
been suddenly 
shelved at the 
last hour. For 
this reason. Mr. 
Labouchere is’ 
one of the few 
Radicals who 
have clear and 
definite convic- 
tions, and who 
have the courage 
of their convic- 
tions, upon the 
subject of the 
Second Chamber. 
A great deal is 
talked about the 
Iiouse of Lords, 
but very little 
thought. To the 
Liberals the House of Lords is like the London fog: 
no one knows how to get rid of it, and every one 
would be glad if it would disappear. Mr. Labouchere 
has clear ideas on the subject, and as he is well 
within his range, he is nearer the facts than most men. 
Mr. Labouchere sees clearly enough that there is only 
one way to fight the House of Lords, and that way 
he was prepared to take. You can only defeat the 
Peers by bringing to your aid the Crown, for the 
Crown is the great instrument by which constitutional 
revolutions can be wrought by the elected of the 
Democracy. If it were not for the Crown we should 
be in a hopeless deadlock; by the aid of the Crown, how- 
ever, we can bring the Peers to reason whenever we have 
a Prime Minister who has the support of the people. 


From the Westminster Budget.} 
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_ Puck: ‘*Up and down, up and down, 
I will lead them up and down.” 
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A SHORT WAY WITH THE LORDS. 

Mr. Labouchere’s method of dealing with the Peers is 
simplicity itself. The majority of the House of Commons 
is supposed to represent the will of the people of the 
three kingdoms. ‘That will, constitutionally expressed, 
declared that for the good government of the realm it 
is indispensable that Home Rule should be granted to 
Ireland. The Prime Minister of the Crown submits in 
the name of the Crown a Bill giving effect to this con- 
viction. It is accepted by the House of Commons, 
and then sent up to the House of Lords. ‘I'he House 
of Lords by a majority of ten to one throws it out, 
and thereby de- 
stroys the indis- 
pensable condi- 
tion for the good 
government of 
the realm. The 
Prime Minister 
therefore, with 
the support . of 
his faithful Com- 
mons, has a clear 
course before him. 
He must advise 
the Crown to 
create five hun- 
dred Peers, who 
would override 
the adverse deci- 
sion of the Lords, 
and thereby sup- 
ply him with the 
instrument neces- 
sary for carrying 
on the Govern- 
mentofthe Queen. 
To carry out this 
programme we 
must havea Prime 
Minister who will 
stand no  non- 
sense, and who is 
willing to play a 
game of double or 


quits. In order 
to win this game 
it is necessary 


that you have 
behind the Prime 
Minister the 
nation, or rather 
the majority of 
the electorate, 
resolute to back 
him up in this summary snuffing out of the Peers. If 
Sir William Harcourt had succeeded Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Labouchere believed that he would have played the 
bold forward game, and if he had done so he would of 
necessity have to have relied upon Mr. Lebouchere and 
his stalwarts to carry out a policy from which most of 
the other Members of the House would have recoiled. 


[March 23, 1894. 


THE LOST HOPE. 

All this hope, however, disappeared when the situation 
was changed, with almost kaleidoscopic rapidity, and 
Lord Rosebery was acclaimed as Prime Minister in the 
place of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Labouchere was naturally 
disgusted, and the fates seemed to have sympathised 
with him in his misfortune so far as to permit him to 
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~ defeat the Government on the Address by a majority 


of two. That adverse majority in favour of an amend- 
ment directed against the House of Lords was one 
of those victories which are most in accord with the 
spirit of Mr. Labouchere. It was a gadfly sting which 
did no harm, which amused everybody, made a sensation, 
and left Mr. Labouchere as the hero of the hour, 

HIS MISCALCULATIONS. 

There is no doubt. that Mr. Labouchere is right in his 
opinion as to the method by which the House of Lords 
should be attacked—he was only out in his reckoning in 
his inability to recognise the deep underlying principles 
upon which the English people act. His calculation 
was somewhat after this fashion. When the new People’s 
William—which, let it be explained, is Mr. Labouchere’s 
description of Sir William Harcourt, “the only Minister 
who takes his stand upon principle,” for even in support- 
ing his friend Mr. Labouchere cannot resist the tempta- 

‘tion of picking fun out of him by his paradoxes—tock 
office, he was to have advised Her Majesty to create five 
hundred Peers, supposing that he could obtain the 
consent of his own colleagues to such a proposal. 

(1) THE QUEEN. 

Leaving on one side the possibility of Ministerial 
resignations, and assuming—which is a great assumption 
—that the Liberal Peers were willing to agree to the 
swamping of their order, the People’s William would be 
confronted immediately by the reluctance of Her Majesty 
to sanction such a revolutionary course. Would she or 
would she not consent? Mr. Labouchere believed that, 
whether she did or whether she did not, his policy would 
qually profit. If she did, of course there would be nothing 
more to be said; new peerages would be created, and Mr. 
Labouchere’s five hundred Peers would take their seats 
unless, which was more likely, the Peers gave way when 
they saw that the People’s William No. 2 was in earnest. 
But if Her Majesty refused to follow the advice constitu- 
tionally tendered to her by her Ministers, which she has 
never hitherto done—although it by no means follows 
that she would be equally complacent when a Minister 
supported by less than fifty in one House- proposed to 
overwhelm a majority of three hundred and fifty in the 
other House—she might, and in that case would, meet 
People’s William No. 2 with a request for his resignation. . 

. Lord Salisbury would come in, and would at once appeal: 
to the nation. What would be the result? Mr, Labouchere 
thinks that People’s William No. 2, aided of course by the 
still more popular People’s Henry No. 1, would be able 
to sweep the country, with a popular cry against the 
House of Lords, reinforced by the still more popular 
ery against the interference of tlhe Crown. Her Majesty 
would have been charged with refusing the constitutional 
advice of her Ministers and of arraying the Crown on the 
side of the Conservative Party. By this double appeal 
to the prejudices of Democracy Mr. Labouchere thinks 
that the people would be won, and on that calculation he 
laments the advent of Lord Rosebery and the suppres- 
sion of People’s William No. 2, whom he thought had 
enough pluck to have played the bold game. 

(2) PEOPLE’S WILLIAM No, 2. 

It seems to me that Mr. Labouchere is as utterly wrong 
as man can be, not in his policy—for it is the only policy, 
if the Peers are to be attacked—but in his estimate as to 
the possibility of securing the adoption of such a policy. 
He could neither reckon upon Sir William Harcourt, 
upon his colleagues, upon the Queen, nor upon the 
English constituencies. Sir William Harcourt, as no one 
knows better than Mr. Labouchere, while very brave in 
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fighting on the winning side, is not exactly the most 
heroic or determined of statesmen. An old gentiema: 
of Sir William Harcourt’s habit is about the last ma: 
in the world whom revolutionists would choose 2s 
the leader of a forlorn hope, If Sir William ha: 
had it in him to play such a game he would not 
have acquiesced as he did in his supercession by Lor| 
Rosebery. He simply needed to have declared definitely 
that the Prime Minister must be in the House cof 


Commons, that he was willing to serve under any of 


his colleagues whom the Cabinet might select, but that 
he would not follow a Prime Minister in the Lords, t 
have upset the machine and secured the Premiership. 

(3) THE CABINET. ; 

If Mr. Labouchere could not depend upon Sir William 
Harcourt, still less could he depend upon Sir William 
Harcourt’s colleagues. Lord Rosebery is not in favour t 
swamping the Peers, or of ending them; he wishes tv 
reform them—to mend them in order to strengthen tl: 
Upper House. He would have resigned, so probabl; 
would Lord Spencer and the other Liberal Peers. Thei 
offices might have been taken no doubt by Mr. Laboucher 
Mr. Storey, and some others, but such a Cabinet would noi 
have survived the first week of the session. The calcula- 
tion that Her Majesty would consent to act upon tli 
advice of her Prime Minister under all circumstances is 
equally fallacious. Under such circumstances it woul: 
be obvious that Her Majesty would be false to her firs: 
constitutional duty were she not to require the resigna 
tion of the People’s William before taking the extrem« 
step as that of creating five hundred Peers, The majorit) 
of the House of Commons was not elected to support Si 
William Harcourt, neither were they returned with any 
mandate either to end or to mend the House of Lords, 

(4) THE CONSTITUENCIES. 

But Mr. Labouchere’s worst mistake lies in the 
assumption that the English people would, at such a 
election, return a majority of members pledged to destroy 
the House which has carried out their wishes. Ai 
appeal to the country by the People’s William No. 2 
even if supported by the People’s Henry No. 1, whicl 
would have opposed to it first the Queen, secondly th: 
Peers, thirdly the seceding members of the Libera! 
administration, and fourthly the Unionist majority ii 
the English electorate, could have no other result than 
the utter extinction of the supporters of the Harcourt 
administration. The English people are not going to 
destroy the House of Lords for voting in accordance with 
the convictions of the majority of the English electorate 
That surely is so obvious that it is difficult to conceive how 
so clever a man as Mr, Labouchere could possibly base his 
whole plan- of campaign upon the assumption that the 
facts are exactly otherwise. The fact that he does so is 
characteristic, and it indicates how it is that, with all 
his gifts, the natural charm of his conversation, the 
goodness of his heart, and the honesty of his convictions, 
Mr. Labouchere has failed to be regarded as a serious 
politician. Mistakes in minor matters are permissible 
and unavoidable. Mistakes in supreme matters are not. 
A captain may make many blunders in navigation and 
yet bring his ship safely into port, but if he insists upon 
putting out to sea with a gaping leak in his vessel’s 
hull, that is a kind of mistake for which nature ruthlessly 
exacts capital punishment. So it is in politics, Mr. 
Labouchere has had to pay the penalty which is exacted 
of those commanders who draw up a plan of campaign 
without taking the necessary precaution of ascertaining 
whether or not they have any soldiers who will follow 
them to battle. 
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THE REUNION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE. 
By Sir GrorGe Ciarke, K.C.M.G. 

THe North American Review for March contains a timely 
and valuable response to Mr. Carnegie’s plea for the 
reunion of the English-speaking race. Sir George Clarke 
is thoroughly at one with Mr. Carnegie in advocating 
a naval alliance between the United States and Great 
Britain, and he naturally brushes to one side the more or 
less fantastic suggestions with which the American over- 
loaded his proposal. 

A REAL FEDERATION POSSIBLE. 

Sir George Clarke entitles his paper “‘ A Naval Union 
with Great Britain,’ and to that in the main it is con- 
fined, although towards the close of his paper he touches 
upon the possibility of the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal for the adjudication of disputes between the 
Empire and the Republic. He concludes his article by 
the following declaration of his firm belief, with which I 
preface my extracts from his articles :— 

The race fails, by the separation of its members, to exert the 
paramount influence for good which lies within its easy grasp. 
Putting aside all interference with established institutions, 
I firmly believe that a real federation, in the higher sense, may 
be attained. Then, as the twin stars brought hope to the 
mariner of old, so will the glorious flags of America and Great 
Britain promise abiding peace throughout the oceans and seas 
of the world, 

THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADE. 

It will be seen that Sir George Clarke, although 
approaching the suggestion from a different point of view 
from Mr. Carnegie, agrees in the main with his thesis. 
The two peoples are being steadily drawn closer together, 
and the time has come when practical men on both sides 
of the Atlantic should consider what shonld be done to 
give political effect to the consciousness of the unity of 
the race. Sir George forcibly points out the arguments in 
favour of a naval alliance which are furnished by the 
statistics of trade. He says :— 

The United States and Great Britain, alone of nations, 
satisfy every requirement of a true union. Their instincts and 
aptitudes, derived from a common ancestry, are essentially 
commercial, and it is not by mere accident that, as regards sea- 
borne commerce, they stand at the head of the world to-day. 


The approximate figures for 1891 are :— 

Pounds sterling. 
970,300,050 
357,700,000 
300,200,000 
212,000,000 


British Empire. . . « 
United States ey ef oh 
France . 
Coe sk tue ee 
Their mutual interests enormously exceed those of any other 
two nations, the total British trade with the United States in 
1891 being over £168,000,000. Thus nearly one-half of the 
whole foreign trade of the latter is with the British Empire. 
Can there be any doubt that the supreme interest of the two 
nations at this moment is that the ocean routes of the world 
should be inviolate and inviolable? Both nations require for 
their prosperity that the rich trade in which they have a joint 
interest, should pass secure across the seas, neither has any 
real motive for attacking the commerce of another power. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVAL LEAGUE. 

From the point of view of a naval alliance Sir George 

Clarke lays due stress upon the advantage which we 
possess in our coaling stations. 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


Scattered all over the world are British harbours. ready to 
become resting, coaling, and retitting stations for United States 
ships. The Navy Department and the Admiralty would be 
brouglit into close communication; the two intelligence de- 
partments would exchange information. The distribution of 
ships in given contingencies would be the subject of joint 
consideration. A free interchange of ideas as to construction 
and armament would prevail. Finally, the basis of the 
league would be essentially democratic; since the welfare of 
the masses is intimately bound up with the security of sea- 
borne trade, even though neither democracy has yet fully 
grasped the fact. The union of the two nations in a naval 
league could in truth dictate, at will, peace throughout the sea 
highways of the world. Such a league we alone of all peoples 
could create and maintain. Wanting nothing at the expense 
of other powers, honestly desirous that the trade of all alike 
should go free, we alone could unite our naval strength with 
the certainty that no nation which did not harbour sinister 
designs would resent the fusion. 


A PERMANENT JOINT COMMISSION. 


It is not only by a naval alliance that the Empire and 
the Republic can be brought closer together. Sir George 
sees the force of the arguments which have been fre- 
quently urged for the reference of Anglo-American 
disputes to mixed tribunals. He says :— 

There is a certain indignity involved in admitting the 
foreigner to intervention in our family affairs. We know each 
other as he knows neither, and an Anglo-American council 
could effectively deal with most questions likely to arise. 
Four members on either side, including the respective highest 
legal authorities, a president appointed for five years from each 
nation alternately, continuous renewal of members on the 
principle of the United States Senate, and complete dissocia- 
tion from party politics are the necessary conditions of the 
constitution of a high tribunal which would command universal 
confidence. To such a body, meeting once a year, would be 
referred, by joint consent, all questions not necessarily contro- 
versial, but of mutual arrangement; and the misunderstandings 
which the interchange of diplomatic notes inevitably promotes, 
together with the friction on.the manufacture of which some 
newspapers thrive, would cease. In the last resort arbitration 
would still be available. The substitution of personal con- 
ference far smart despatch-writing would mark an era in the 
relations of the two nations. 

I am not so sure that Sir George Clarke is right in 
thinking that the Anglo-American Council should be 
entirely dissociated from party politics. The diplo- 
matic questions which would be referred to the Council 
would in almost everycase be bound up with the interests 
of the party in power, and the organisation of an outside 
body which would not be in touch with the party exigen- 
cies of the respective administrations is of very doubtful 
expediency. There should surely be at least one repre- 
sentative of the administration at Washington and at 
London, otherwise the Anglo-American Council would be 
too much in the air. I am glad, however, that Sir George 
has made the proposal, if only that it will lead to its dis- 
cussion by statesmen in both countries. 


REFERRING in Our Day to the recent Canadian plebis- 
cites in favour of prohibition of the liquor traffic, Mr. 
Wilbur F. Crofts declares that they show that ‘ what 
New England was, Canada now is—the moral leader of 
this Continent.” 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 
Some PANEGYRICS IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Gladstone has not cast the 
shadow it might have been expected to cast on the 
complexion of this month’s reviews. Possibly its colossal 
significance may have impressed editors as either all too 
great or too familiar to be rightly handled in a magazine. 
Needless to state, there have been many eloquent vale- 
dictories. A few may be cited here. 


THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 


Let the sour come before the sweet, and the sourness 
of Blackwood’s is unrelieved by any flavour of generosity 
towards the aged statesman. This is its farewell :— 

We believe Mr. Gladstone’s retirement to be a signal 
blessing for the country. Our only regret is that he did not 
take this step thirty years ago. . . . Steadily during the last 
quarter of a century Mr. Gladston2 has been divesting himself 
one by one of all the attributes and qualities of a statesman, until 
as he leaves the scene we can recognise him only as a popular 
agitator, a political force, an English counterpart of the factor 
known in American politics as the “Boss.” ... Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position during the last quarter of a century has been 
that of the destroying angel of British politics. ... Mr. 
Gladstone, like smaller men, has through life sought in 
-various and not always ignoble ways to serve himself. He 
was, a8 he claimed to be, an “agitator,” who traded on the 
aspirations of the people, worthy and unworthy alike, without 
true knowledge of their wants or living sympathy with their 
ways. 

In the National Review Admiral Maxse exults that 
“the great Arch-Apostle of national surrender has gone! 
—and the country breathes.” He finds fault with the 
Times ascribing to the retired statesman “high aims and 
lofty ambitions.” What were they? he asks, “He was a 
master of fiscal’ expedients, but, as far as I am aware, he 
did not initiate a single measure of popular benefit.” 


“HE THAT HATH CLEAN HANDS.” 


‘** The freest from thoughts of personal aggrandisement 
of all the men that ever ruled this country.” Such is 
the verdict of Mr. A. J. Wilson, editor of the Investors’ 
Review, who may be regarded as a veritable advocatus 
diaboli in respect of commercial integrity. To Mr. Wilson 
“all too frequently, politicians of all hues seem mostly 
on the side of the Devil in human affairs.” But, 
appraising Mr. Gladstone’s worth as “a political and 
social economist,” he declares that 

Throughout his life Mr. Gladstone has been eminently 
clean-handed. Not only has he never taken a pension for 
himself from the public purse, but he has never, when not in 
office, eked out his income by means unworthy of a gentleman 
and a man of true honesty. He preferred to write magazine 
articles and books about Homer. Consequently his name is 
never found among those who “ punt” on the Stock Exchange; 
no limited liability company ever got him to be a director, nor 
could a single financier ever conjure with his prestige because 
of any selfish interest he might have in view. Mr. Gladstone’s 
very purity of mind and conduct in this and other respects 
was doubtless a source of weakness to him in practical an. 
and for one thing marks him throughout his career a bad 
judge of men. It is visible not only in his own life, but in the 
way he has abstained from quartering his family upon the 
nation. 


AN ELOQUENT PANEGYRIC. 


The transfer of the Premiership is the theme of two 
articles in the Contemporary which are marked by a 
personal pathos and eloquence rare in reviews. Dr. 
Robert Spence Watson surpasses himself in his lofty 
and fervid peroration on “ the Nation’s Loss ” :— 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Through it all our noble leader has been in the van. How 
his voice has rung through the country, always brave, always 
hopeful, always true. How at times his speeches have been 
as those of one inspired, and he has risen beyond himself in 
the earnest and passionate longing that at length justice 
should be done. Cruel and shameful taunts, coarse invective, 
brutal misstatement, cold and bitter sneers with no pity in 
them, the paltry horseplay of young hereditary legislators—all 
flew past him as things of naught. His superb courtesy, his 
knightly chivalry, his encyclopedic knowledge, his command 
of language, his play of countenance and propriety and variety 
of gesture, his grasp of principle, his power of exposition, his 
love of accuracy, his intense moral earnestuess, his force of 
conviction in the truth and justice of his cause—how these 
stood out against the counterfeit panoply of his foes. How he 
fought and worked and wearied until he had done what he 
could, and the child of his old age, his Benjamin, had passed 
through the House of Commons to be contemptuously spurned 
and rejected by the House of Lords! But he had placed it in 
such a position that its absolute and ultimate acceptance was 
thenceforth but a question of time. 

WHAT WE HAVE LOST. 

And yet we must lose him—the pity of it! the pity of it!— 
just when his phenomenal powers were unabated, when his 
voice rang out in its full and wondrous beauty. . .. when 
he had at length led us face to face with the hereditary 
foe with whom he has borne so long, and from whom we have 
suffered so much. His intellect and memory unimpaired, his 
elasticity of body and mind such as the most gifted youth 
might envy; his experience, his eloquence, his earnestness, his 
inspiring personality, we must lose them all. Two of the 
chief bodily necessities of a leader, sight and hearing, these 
he has been in a measure deprived of, and under these depri- 
vations he has been compelled to lay down his arms. Oh, the 
pity of it; the pity of it! 

England has never seen his like before; will it ever see his 
like again? Not in our time, at all events. Weshall listen in 
vain for a yoice like that which is gone. But we have an 
abiding incentive to earnest toil for others in his great example. 
and our children and their children’s children will have a 
precious heritage in the memory of his noble life. His works 
remain with us: those which are accomplished as a blessing, 
those yet to be carried out as a solemn duty. Our love and 
gratitude will best be shown by our resolving that his wishes 
shall, by our unwearying labours, become the law of the land 
he has served so lovingly and so long. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD PREMIER AND THE NEW. 

Mr. Massingham’s eulogy on “ The Old Premier and 
the New” is perhaps more discriminating. He describes 
as the one idée five of Mr. Gladstone’s career, the view that 
international relations ought to be based on a certain free 
and generous ethical dealing. But the main purpose of 
the article is to enforce the moral that 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor must, in the main, shine by force 
of contrast with his illustrious forerunner. Youth against age, 
nationalism against cosmopolitanism, the collectivist as against 
the individualist point of view, the development of local and in- 
dustrial organisations as against the supreme attractions of life 
and warfare in the central Parliament, an approach to Federal 
Home Rule as opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s more exclusive 
method—these are the main landmarksof the course along which 
tlre Liberal party is now being steered. The fate of tlhe Rosebery 
administration may quite possibly not be a great one, though 
the signs of a Rosebery legend in the country are a notable 
testimony to the desire for intellectual novelty which sustains 
the new formation. But Lord Rosebery may very well succeed 
in settling nearly all the more urgent problems of his day—Home 
Rule, hereditary legislation, the complete unification of 
London, the Eight-Hours movement, the equipment of the 
London County Council with powers which would pave the way 
for the largest experiment in municipal collectivism known to 
the civilised world. . . His main source of strength lies in the 
social movement which made it inevitable that when Mr. Glad- 
stone went he would be succeeded by a municipal statesman. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE PEERS ? 
Menp, Enp, or Cire THEIR CLAWS. 

“Tre declaration of war’ has been made, and has 
been answered with shouts of defiance; the guerilla 
warfare of popular agitation has begun all over the 
country; but as yet there has been no authoritative 
announcement either of the precise point of attack or of 
the most probable line of defence. Now is the hour and 
the power of the writers of articles. In an interesting 
symposium on the House of Lords in the Nineteenth 
Century two opposing suggestions are made. 

LET THE PEERS DENY THEMSELVES. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s supreme ‘concern is to prevent 
uncontrolled power of the House of Commons which 
would turn Parliament into “an organ of revolution.” 
To this end “ the Second Chamber must be re-animated 
and strengthened, made once more a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, and fitted to become the bulwark and 
the rallying-point of the rational conservatism of the 
country.” How? Mr. Smith thinks the best way would 
be to place the Chamber on an elective basis, such as 
presents itself in the County Council. But he has little 
hope of the House of Commons consenting to a measure 
for thus creating a really powerful rival Chamber. 

Supposing there would scem to be no hope of carrying 
through the Commons a Bill for the reorganisation of the 
House of Lords, the question might arise whether the House 
of Lords could do anything to reorganise itself. On two 
oceasions it has, by self-denying ordinances, formal or informal, 
divested itself of privileges which had become obsolete and 
obnoxious. Of the privilege of voting by proxy, it divested 
itself by formil resolution. The privilege of voting on legal 
appeals was virtually renounced by lay Members when, 
following the advice of the Duke of Wellington, they 
abstained from giving effect by their votes to the opinion 
of the great majority of the judges and two Law Lords, 
against that of three Law Lords, in the memorable case of 
O’Connell. Would it be feasible for the Lords, by resolution, 
without prejudice to legal right or social privilege, to restrict 
the practice of sitting and voting to Members having some 
qualification other than the obnoxious one of mere birth? It 
might be possible to frame a list of those who were serving or 
who had served the State as Cabinet Ministers or holders of 
other offices in the Government, as Permanent Under- 
Secretaries, as Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, as Colonial 
Governors, as Military or Naval Commanders, -as heads of 
great professions, or as Chancellors of Universities, or in other 
public capacities such as would certainly command the 
respect of all the intelligent and responsible part of the 
community. 

ABOLISH THEIR VETO. 

Mr. J. Wemyss Reid’s aim is the exact contrary of 
Mr. Smith; it is to make the House of Commons 
absolutely supreme. But this does not involve the 
abolition of the Upper Chamber. Many Radicals have no 
desire toend it. They discriminate between the peers asa 
body of hereditary legislators and as a social institution. 
Yet the present position of the House of Lords rouses more 
popular fury than any other grievance. The thing to be 
done is to abolish, not the peers, but the peers’ power of 
veto. Mr. Reid objects to the creation of a Suspensory 
Veto,“or rejection of a Bill for one session. 

The House of Commons ought to possess the right, if a Bill 
is absolutely negatived by the House of Lords, of forthwith 
taking it up again, and if, on a second debate and division, the 
Bill is again affirmed by the Representative Chamber, it ought 
to reeeive the Ro,al assent without further delay. 

WHAT WOULD BE LEFT TO THEM. 

This would check panic-struck or precipitate legis- 

lation. It would leave to the peers the right of initiation, 
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which they might use in preparing schemes of social and 
legislative reform. 

When one remembers the administrative experience, Par- 
liamentary skill, and wide social and political knowledge 
embodied in that chamber, one may well feel thatithe peers 
have never done the fifticth part of what they ought to have 
done in initiating useful non-partisan legislation. 

But how get a bill abolishing the Veto passed into 
law? Mr. Reid foresees no difficulty :— 

When once the country has made up its mind as to how to 
deal with the peers, and has made its determination manifest 
by electing a majority of the House of Commons for the 
specific purpose of carrying out its will, there will be no need 
to fear the opposition of the House of Lords. Such opposition 
would, of course, be utterly futile in face of the fact that the 
Government of the day—which would, of course, be a Liberal 
Government—would have the right to call upon the sovereign 
to create a sufficient number of new peers to carry the measure 
of reform. But it will never come to that... . The House of 
Lords will yield. 

Mr. Thos. Burt, who describes the House of Lords as 
“a dangerous anachronism,” also insists that their Veto 
must go the way the Royal Veto went. Mr. Reid claims, 
indeed, that this solution has received the support of 
nearly all sections of the Liberal Party. 

PITY THE SORROWS OF A POOR YOUNG PEER. 

This is the plaint of the first article which is the joint 
offspring of three signatories, Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
Mr. Geo. Curzon and Lord Wolmer, all M.P.’s, and all 
afraid of being suddenly banished by the stern collusion 
of death and the British Constitution to the Upper 
House. They lament over the specially hard fate of the 
twenty-one Scottish peers who, not elected to the Upper 
House are incapacitated from standing or voting for the 
Lower. Irish peers are much better off. If not elected 
to the Lords, they may represent in the Commons any 
sritish constituency outside of Ire'and. Lord Palmerston, 
who stayed in the Lower House until his death, was an 
Irish peer. The Bill which the three writers append 
proposes to allow any person on succeeding to a peerage 
to refrain from applying for his writ of summons to the 
House of Lords, and to be at liberty to continue or to 
become a member of the House of Commons until he 
apply for such summons. Mr. Reid thinks this question 
must wait until the Lords’ Veto is destroyed. 


MR. SMALLEY’S PLEA FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES TO THE Rescue! 

To those who are still living under the tradition that 
the American Republic represents the triumph of 
Democracy, it must be a surprise to find that the one 
thorongh-going defender of the House of Lords in the 
periodicals of the present month, hails from across the 
Atlantic. Just as the eminent Mr. Hurlbert came forward 
to save the Irish landlords, so Mr. George W. Smalley, 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune, rallies 
to the side of the Peers. There isa phrase in Mr. Smalley’s 
article which I commend to those who condemn me for 
saying that I found America a paradise of Conservatism 
compared with England. 

A BIT OF DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. Smalley says, “the American knows that in 
America Democracy has a bit in its mouth, in Eng- 
land it has none.” “Does he think,” asks Mr. Smalley, 
“all men fit to be trusted with self-government.” 
As the House of Lords is the nearest approach to a 
bit with which “the untamed, untaught, inexperienced, 
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incapable Democracy of Britain can be restrained and 
*bridled, Mr. Smalley sounds a rallying ery to all the 
true friends of order and liberty to support it. The 
article is very interesting. It is the fashion among some 
people to pretend that Mr. Smalley, in his devotion to 
the House of Lords, or any other contrivance that may be 
devised for bitting and bridling the Democracy, is no 
true representative of his own people. That is a mis- 
take. In nothing is Mr. Smalley a truer representative of 
-- the educated American than in his distrust of Democracy 
- and his anxiety to prevent what he calls “the unchecked 
“tyranny of a single chamber.” 


GETTING UP CONSERVATIVE STEAM. 

But in order to get up the steam in favour of the 
House of Lords, Mr. Smalley might, at least, have spared 
American readers what he calls “ the echo of the French 
Revolution,” which he found in a powerful and widely 
circulated newspaper in London, and which he considers 
justifies him in writing the following sentence, “ the Peers 
are to be hunted down, perhaps their property confiscated, 
their castles burnt, perhaps their lives menaced.” Per- 
haps fiddlesticks and nonsense! It is thoroughly in 
keeping with this string of menacing ‘ perhaps’s ” that 
Mr. Smalley should declare that “ what Mr. Morley pro- 
poses is violence, he would apparently contemplate with 
sombre acquiescence, the invasion of the House by a street 
mob,” 

A DEFENCE ON AMERICAN PRINCIPLES, 

Mr. Smalley is on safer ground when he drawsa parallel 
between the methods of government in England and 
America, for the purpose of showing that if the House 
of Lords in its legislative capacity is to be defended, it 
must be upon American principles. Considered as a 
second chamber, the most effective defence of it may be 
drawn from American analogies and American prece- 
dents. “If you condemn the House of Lords,” says 
Mr. Smalley, “for rejecting the Home Rule Bill, you 
condemn the American system, and reproach the authors 
of the American constitution.” Any second chamber, 
according to Mr. Smalley, is better than none, and that 
no doubt is the American idea: it is not the idea of 
English Liberals, as Mr. Smalley admits. 


CONDEMNED BY ENGLISH RADICALISM. 

A very eminent English Radical once asked me to explain 
to him the processes by which an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was proposed and adopted 
or rejected. He listened, with ever-increasing impatience, to 
the recital of the long series of checks and safeguards which 
the wisdom of our fathers had provided to insure stability to 
the fabric they created, and to protect it against the gusts of 
popular passion or interest or caprice—in short, against the 
dangers of pure Democracy. When the recital came to an 
end, he exclaimed, with heat, “You need not suppose we 
should stand that sort of thing over here.” 

If, then, you apply American principles to the House of 
Lords, considered without reference to its hereditary character, 
but merely as a Second Chamber, you find it. discharging a 
useful and—to the American mind—an indispensable function. 

After describing what the Lords did about Home Rule, 
Mr. Smalley asks, “ Will any American who values 
American principles say this procedure is not strictly in 
accordance with the ideas that underlie our own political 
system?” Therein Mr. Smalley undoubtedly is right, 
and the more he can rub into the British public the 
sense of the intense Conservatism which saturates the 


American Constitution, root and branch, he will at least 


do us the service of compelling us to face the facts, Tt 
would be a clear gain to both countries if the truth were 
clearly understood once for all, that it is the, Monarchy 


which is the most Liberal, and the Republic which is the 
most Conservative, instead of being, as most people 
imagine, exactly the reverse. 


THE RUSSIAN TERRORISTS. 
By VicoMtE DE Vociié. 

Tue article dealing with the Russian Terrorists, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for March, by the Vicomte 
de Vogiié, is exceedingly striking. This writer, who 
is connected by marriage with General Annenkoff, 
was present at the trials which resulted from the 
avowals of Goldenberg, the Nihilist. But for this 
man having made up his mind to betray secrets of 
the Nihilist party, the efforts of the Russian adminis- 
tration to unravel the plot might have remained 
fruitless. He was arrested at Elizatethgrad in Novem- 
ber, 1879, while carrying a valise full of dynamite, and 
was finally declared to have committed suicide in his 
cell. Those whom he betrayed, and many others, believed 
that he was secretly imprisoned in Siberia or allowed to 
escape to America. Be that as it may, this man made 
a complete confession, including the details of the 
assassination of Prince Krapotkine, his participation 
in the attacks on the life of the Emperor of Russia 
on the 2nd of April and the 19th of November; and 
he also betrayed the organisation of the party of which 
he had been one of the leading chiefs; he named all his 
accomplices and defined the responsibility of each. His 
ostensible motive was the stopping of further useless 
bloodshed. The descriptions of the court in which the 
small band of criminals, pale and “ green” from confine- 
ment in the prison cells under the River Neva, sat facing 
the Russian officials, who are described not as being 
specially cruel, but rather as being anxious and bewildered 
judges, are vividly thrown in. When the court finally 
withdrew to consider their verdict the deliberations lasted 
thirteen hours. One hour after midnight the judges 
returned and delivered their verdict, condemning the five 
principals to death, while the others had to undergo 
sentences of hard labour for varying~periods; and the 
three women concerned in the matter. to Siberian’ exile. 
The latter gave smiling farewells to their comrades, who 
listened, no muscle of their pale faces moving in dead 
silence to the verdict. ‘“ We left the Tribunal,” says M. 
de Vogiié, “ with clearer notions of what the Terrorist 
Party really meant. . . . The Empire had been terrorised 
during a year by a band of twenty-five to thirty resolute 
criminals—a few men of relative ability desperately con- 
spiring, and sacrificing themselves in the midst of a small 
group of ignorant fanatics, The avowals of Goldenberg 
made it easy to reconstitute the party. Some had perished 
in previous executions, sixteen were now tried and. con- 
demned, but. enough of them remained at large to plot 
and carry out the frightful assassination of Alexander the 
Second in March, 1881. Of the trial of the regicide, M. de 
Vogiié gives some curions details. A woman, the 
Perovskaia, seems to have been the soul of the strange 
and complicated murder plot. The Nihilists of fifteen 
years ago did not succeed in shaking the solidity of the 
Russian State. M. de Vogiié evidently believes that the 
Anarchists of to-day are similarly few in number, and 
that they may be tracked from one centre to another and 
disposed of without shaking the state of France. 


A wapy artist (exhibitor) in the North of England will 
be glad to receive orders for exquisitely painted panels, 
for <dresses (silk or satin) from two guineas and upwards. 
Address, “ Marre,” Review or Reviews Office, London. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE TRADES’ UNION VOTE. 
Oxty spout Four per Cent. oF Toran Pot! 

TuE insignificance of the Trades Union Vote is a title 
which will turn the eager eyes of politicians to a fact- 
and-figure-full essay by Mr. Frederick Wicks in the 
Nineteenth Century. His statistics yield surprising 
results. The total of males in the United Kingdom over 
twenty years of age was 9,786,073 in 1891, and the total 
registered electors on the Ist of January, 1893 was 
6,158,023. The actual votes polled in 1892 numbered 
4,605,442. Allowing for uncontested seats and two- 
member constituencies, we arrive at a total of 4,752,020 
active voters, or 48°5 per cent. of males over twenty. 
“The twenty large trade unions, comprising the whole of 
the political element of Trades’ Unionism,” numbered 
554,488 in 1891. Setting off the women, and other 
non- voters included, against the trade unionist’s 
greater electoral eagerness, we may suppose of them 
too active voters number only 48°5 per cent. or 
268°884, about an eighteenth part, or 5) per cent. 
of the voting strength of the country. Passing 
beyond these twenty trades to all the trades of 
the country, we find the total of persons occupied in 1891 
to be 87,732,922, of males over 2U occupied 9,786,073, and 
trades unionists 1,109,014 or 11 per cent. of males over 
20. But Mr. Wicks holds to his initial estimate that the 
twenty large trades unions comprise all the political 
trades-unionists in the country. 


THE SIX TRADES TO BE RECKONED WITH. 


The six organisations, of miners, transport-trades, 
unskilled labourers, building trade, engineers and ship- 
builders, and textile societies 
number 849,789 members, or three-fourths of the total Trades 
Unionists of the country, and may be regarded as the total 
political material with which election managers may have to 
deal. Those among them who belong to the twenty large 
unions and who are voters are included in the number that 
gives the estimated 54 per cent. of the total voting strength 
of the country. 

Of the 219,455 Trades Union Miners, Mr. Wicks reckons 
(by usual percentage) 105,000 voters, of whom he esti- 
mates 66,000 miners are in the twenty great unions. 
Removing this concentrated and easily demarcated vote 
(equal to 1°4 per cent. of the entire voting strength of the 
United Kingdom) we have left in non-mining districts a 
Trades Union vote of 4°1 per cent. of the entire nation’s 
voting strength. 

Agriculture in the United Kingdom occupies 1,838,055 
men over twenty years old, or more than any other single 
industry, and nearly four times as many as in mining; 
but its trades unionists number only °8 per cent. How 
much smaller then must be their voting power ? 


A WARNING AGAINST BUGBEARS. 


The engineers, boiler-makers, and shipwrights, trades 
unions, “ which are regarded of enormous political impor- 
tance,” have only 14 per cent. of the voting strength of 
the country. Mr. Wicks is eager to drive home the con- 
clusion that only about half the trades unionists have votes 
and that the average percentage of trades unionists among 
voters in non-mining districts is four per cent. ‘ Even 
the average candidate may learn from these statistics that 
concessions to trades unionist delegates are worth more, in 
most cases, than the delegate has to give in the shape of 
votes.” Trades unionists’ representatives ‘must not be 
permitted to exaggerate them to the proportions of an 
effective political bugbear.” 





THE REVIEWS. 


GROWTH OF LABOUR REPRESENTATION, 


Mr. Fred Hammill, in the J/ortuightly, enumerates 
among the forees which have educated the masses with 
startling rapidity “in the direction of direct representa- 
tion of labour in Parliament and collective ownership 
and control of industry.” 

Compulsory (and now free) education. 

Trades unionism and organisation. 

Strikes and lock-outs; e.g. Labour candidatures as result of 
Manningham and Hull strikes. 

Unemployment, which drives a man from either Liberal or 
Tory polities to Anarchism, and thenee to Labour polities. 

The Social Democratic Federation. 

The Fabian Society—the Jesuits of the Labour movement. 

Labour electorial associations. national and local. 

The Independent Labour Party. 

The Champion-Barry Tory Independent Labour Party. 

The Red Vans of the English Land Restoration League. 

The present House of Commons contains only fifteen 
Labour members; yet in 400 constituencies a majority of 
voters belong to the working class. In the ease of 204 
seats won in 1892 by majorities of less than 500, 
Labour could easily give the casting vote. Mr. Ham- 
mill, who describes Mr. Gladstone as more Conserva- 
tive in his attitude to Labour than many of the 
Conservatives themselves, laments that “ England is far 
behind other countries in direct Labour representation.” 
But he looks forward to the Irish and Labour parties 
becoming masters of the House of Commons, to Whigs 
and Moderate Liberals joining the party of monopoly, 
and to the Radicals merging in the Irish, Labour, or 
Socialistic party. One penny a year from every male 
worker in this country would produce an annual Parlia- 
mentary fund of £35,000, from every worker represented 
on the London Trades’ Council would bring in an annual 
£10,000. 


Ambitions of Physical Science. 

In Science Progress for March, Professor Fitzgerald of 
Dublin University concludes his essay on physical 
science and its connections, with these sanguine 
remarks :— 

The greatest problems at present before physical investi- 
gators are the structure cf ether and matter. We can hardly 
doubt that they are dynamically constructed. They are every 
day more conclusively shown to be dynamical systems, subject 
to the laws of momentum, of energy, of action and reaction. 
Are they so in their minutest parts? There seems little doubt 
but that they are. If so, what is their structure?... We 
want to get a road opened up into these dark continents. We 
want to know the structure of matter and its internal motions, 
and we look to the physical investigator... We look to the 
chemist... We hope some day to know so much of these 
internal motions and of these structures that we may be able 
to discover the structure in the brain that betckens memory 
and the motions underlying great thoughts, goodness, love. 
We may then hope to form some dim scientitic judgment of 
the thoughts underlying creation. We may be able to tell 
what thoughts underlie the motions of a solar system or the 
development of a race. 





SEveRAL striking reproductions of old portraits of 
celebrities (chiefly ladies) at the Court of Napoleon I. 
illustrate an article by Frederic Masson on the Quadrilles 
at that Court in the Cosmopolitan for March. “The Son 
of the Carpenter,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott, is a life of Christ 
in modern phrase, and kept within the limits of a maga- 
zine article. “The Four Gospels,” says he, “ are the pro- 
toplasm of democracy.” 











THE EVICTED TENANTS IN IRELAND, 
Anp Wuat Mr. Mortey Is To Do Wirtn Tuem. 


Mr. T. W. Russet in the Fortnightly, and Mr. Michael 
Davitt in the Nineteenth Century, discuss, of course from 
diametrically opposite standpoints, the problem which 
Mr. John Morley is about to invite Parliament to solve. 
Mr. Russell begins by denying British responsibility for 
the social war carried on by the Land League in 1879, 
and for the Plan of Campaign in 1886. In both cases he 
avers that politicians, with Nationalist rather than 
agrarian aims, took advantage of the failure in crops and 
fallin prices to run their own schemes. So doing they 
only carried out the combination which Lalor advocated 
in the Jrish Felon in 18438. 

THE UNIONIST VIEW. 

Mr. Russell allows that Mr. Justice Mathew’s Com- 
mission “ enabled us to get at the actual facts.” 

In the two periods we have a total of 4,158 evicted farms. 
In connection with these, 1,548 new tenancies have been 
created, 1,442 of the holdings are in the hands of the land- 
lord, and 701 are derelict. In the remainder the tenants have 
been reinstated. Now the first really serious question arising 
here is as to the new tenancies... . Reinstatement, therefore, 
if carried out fully and fairly between the different classes of 
evicted tenants—i.e., between the classes belonging to the two 
periods—means, first of all, the eviction of 1,548 honest men 
who are now in possession of the holdings from which the 
Leaguers and the Campaigners were evicted. And it further 
means the forcing in these cases of a similar number of 
dishonest men either upon the State as purchasers or upon 
unwilling landowners as tenants. This is the task before 
Mr. Morley and the Government. I venture to say it is an 
impossible enterprise. 

- Mr. Russell refuses to grant that the Rent Relemption 

Act of 1891, passed for the relief of a class of Irish 
tenants overlooked in previous agrarian legislation, 
forms any precedent for dealing with dishonest law- 
breaking ex-tenants like those now before us. 

MORE DRAINS ON THE BRITISA TAXPAYE2. 

He quotes the proposals of Mr. Justice Mathew’s 
Commission, and shows they all cover a demand for 
cash. If the new tenants are dispossesse 1, they must 
be given compensation—to the tune of at least a quarter 
of a million. If the evicted families —now mere 
“paupers on outdoor relief,” and “totally unfit to face 
the work of farming ”—are to be restored on the derelict 
farms, they must be given stock, and supported till 
the land is restored to cultivation. If the British tax- 
payer is to be held responsible fér the “devil’s work ” 
of eviction, he must pay for the reparation. And 
suppose the new tenants refuse to go? Will Mr. Morley 
evict them or compensate without reinstatement the old 
tenants? Again, are the thousand evictions which have 
taken place under Mr. Morley’s tenure of office to be 
included in the purview of his coming Bill? These pro- 
posals, when all is said and done, simply mean the pay- 
ment by Great Britain of a national indemnity to Messrs. 
Dillon and O'Brien. They are “ proposals to relieve two 
broken-down politicians from the responsibilities they 
recklessly incurred under the Plan of Campaign.” Mr. 
Russell considers the ex-tenants have no claim on Parlia- 
ment. “Beyond the re-enactment of the 13th Section of 


the Land Act of 1891, with such amendments as may be 
suggested by the experience of its working, it is neither 
honourable nor safe to go.” 
THE NATIONALIST’S CASE, 
Mr. Michael Davitt, in pleading the cause of the ex- 
tenants, recalls that those evictel under the Plan of 
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Campaign (1884) form only a fraction of the wholo 
number (over 5,000). He quotes from Sir James Cairi 
and the Zimes proof that the fall of prices in 1886 left 
no margin of economical rent. He says he is 

not concerned to defend the “Plan” either in its scheme of 
operation or method of application. It was lauded far too 
much by its authors and credited with a great deal more than 
it ever did or could accomplish. . . But was it, after all, under 
all the circumstances, so wild and so unjust a course to adopt ? 
It was only turning the landlord’s former practice against 
himself—that is, in cases where he refused a reduction com- 
mensurate with the fall in prices. 

That some tenants were coerced it would be folly to 
deny, but to allege that even half of their number was 
coerced is absurd. “ After all, it is but the principles 
and practices of British Labour strikes applied to a 
combination of Irish tenants.” Yet ‘ the Tipperary fight 
was a grave mistake.” Had Mr. Parnell’s Bill of 1886 
been passed, or had the Unionist Government carried the 
Act of 1887 six months earlier, there would have been no 
Plan of Campaign. The abatements asked for under the 
Plan did not exceed those granted judicially by the 
Commission next year. Mr, Davitt urges the adoption 
in substance of Mr. Hughes’s Bill of last year, which is 
founded on the proposals of the Mathew Commission, 
He concludes with a characteristic tribute to the splendid 
generosity shown by the Irish people in support of the 
victims of the land war. 


In 1887 a sum of £8,890 was expended in the maintenance 
of evicted families; in 1888, £17,569; 1889, £36,207; 1890, 
£83,930; 1891, £48,151; 1892, £17,927; 1893, £17,960; ora 
total of £230,634 during the period of the last seven years, 





Our Sailors and their Helpers. 


THE Month for April contains a very interesting article 
describing the work done by various Protestant societies 
for helping sailors. There is the British and Foreign 
Sailors Society, with an income of £23,000 a year, 
the Missions to Seamen with an income of £35,000, the 
St. Andrew’s Mission with an income of £5,700, the 
Gibraltar Mission to Seamen in the Mediterranean, and 
the Royal Naval Scripture Readers Society, which raise 
between them an income of £4,500, while the Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen raises £14,000 a year. Miss Weston 
at her Sailors’ Rest raises £10,000 a year. All these 
facts are mentioned in order to urge that Catholics 
should set to work to provide for the welfare of the 
Catholic sailors. 





New Weapons of War. 

J.L. Bret, in the Atlantic Monthly for April, suggests 
that civilisation should use other weapons than those of 
guns and bayonets to defend its shores. He suggests that 
electricity and petroleum might be found invaluable 
adjuncts to our defensive resources. Electric currents of 
enormous energy could be generated at distances of thirty 
miles on land, so as to destroy an army under conditions 
of actual contact, and inflammable oil can be conveyed 
twenty miles from the point of discharge, and can then 
be instantaneously ignited wherever discharged. By 
this means he thinks it will be possible, when an enemy’s 
fleet enters a harbour, to flood the surface of the water 
with petroleum, and oppose to the enemy’s war. ships nr 
veritable lake of fire. He also suggests that fifty movable 
batteries in the shape of ironclad railway cars may be 
sufficient to render a hundred miles of railway absolutely 
impregnable. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY WHALE. 
Mr. Tim HEALy’s EXPERIENCES OF IT. 


“ As the mouth.of the whale will admit a porpoise, but 
the gullet will hardly pass down a herring, so is the 
capacity of Parliament to turn out completed legislation. 
Jt will entertain much, but digest very little.” With this 
lively simile, Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., opens a rather dis- 
cursive article in the New Ireland Review on Procedure 
jn Parliament. The cry of a constituent for a “ short 
bill” to end some particular grievance shows how little 
known the slowness of that procedure is. The freshman 
chafes under the rules of the House, but these, says 
Mr. Healy, may not be altered; “First because the rules 
are good rules and useful rules, unless abused by party 
malice ;” and next any attempt to alter them would 
require a whole Session to itself. ‘The change between 
the Parliament of to-day and ten or twelve years ago is 
very great. For every two men who wanted to talk 
before the Suffrage was extended there are five now.” 

NO APPRENTICESHIP FOR LEGISLATORS. 

Mr. Healy complains that there is no department or 
official from whom the new member can get guidance as 
1o putting his private Bill into proper shape, and into 
due relation to existing legislation. “ Of the six hundred 
and seventy men in Parliament probably not more than 
fifty could frame a question which would pass the clerks 
at the Table without correction, not to speak of drawing 
a Bill.” After describing the sparse chances of a 
private member’s Bill in Parliament, he despairingly 
concludes :— 

Except for the purpose of ripening questions by debate, and 
thereby compelling the executive to take action, the great 
annual parade of Bills by private members at the opening of 
every Session is in sad contrast to the actual legislative harvest 
in the autumn when the Session ends. 

WHAT DO THE RUCK OF SILENT MEN GAIN ? 

In passing the Home Rule Bill, and in proving Ireland 
incapable of government from London, Irish Members 
have something to show for their labours. 

What English Members in the mass have to show for their 
energies in the same space of time it would not be similarly 
easy to appraise. Some of them, of course, get social di-tine- 
tion and cheap titles, others enjoy the excitement in the House 
and the freshest news in the lobbies, but what the ruck of 
silent men gain by wasting their lives at Westminster is a 
puzzle. Lots of them perhaps ask themselves cui bono as they 
pace the lobbies without even an occasional nod of recognition 
from the leaders they silently and loyally serve. The slow 
rate of advance, compared with the enormous physical strain 


‘thrown upon hundreds of men, is sadly disproportionate. 


ADVANTAGE OF A LARGE LEGISLATURE. 

The number of Members (670) forming the House of 
Commons is “ almost gigantic.” ‘The United States of 
America, with nearly twice the population, has hardly 
half as many Congressmen. The American Senate 
numbers 88, and even when all the territories become 
States, can never exceed 100, while the House of Lords 
has 570 Peers.” But numbers have their advantage. 

Commonplace persons generally hold steadily by a leader, 
and this gives continuity to policy on both sides and sustain- 
ment to the foremost men. Were the English Parliament 
smaller, wire-pulling would be more powerful, and the influence 
which personal canvass or lobbying exercise on minute bodies 
would be more felt. 

PROS AND CONS OF PAID MEMBERS. 

Yet the size of Parliament is the chief obstacle to 
payment of members, “ An annual provision of £200,000 
would be necessary to provide £3U0 a year for every one 
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not already in receipt of official salary.” Another 
obstacle is the objection of “the richer section of the 
Liberals” to breed rivals now too peor to compete for 
their seats. 

Payment of members would not be an unmixed benefit any- 
where; but recent events in Ireland have shown the danger 
at a crisis of permitting representatives to regard themselves 
as the personal following of one man, who is endowed with a 
fund to control their remuneration. 

Yet payment of members would restore a right of 
initiative to the constituencies. 


RUSSELL LOWELL’S LETTERS. 


Mr. Joun W. CHapwick, in the March Forum, discusses 
with fine feeling and insight Lowell’s revelation of 
himself in his letters. The impression they make is, he 
says, “‘ that Lowell the writer and Lowell the man were 
absoluteiy one.” They reveal a “ gift for writing letters 
of such brightness axd beauty that they are a permanent 
addition” to the enjoyments of the race. They show, 
too, that though humorist, scholar, critic, publicist, and 
diplomatist as well, “the man was his best, was his true 
self, only as a poet.” His humour appears superabundant, 
In some of these letters 
the succession of puns and witticisms and humorous reflections 
runs from end to end without a break. The range is from the 
wildest nonsense up to the humour that makes good its name, 
because it makes us “teary round the lashes.” More villainous 
puns than sume of these were never perpetrated by a mortal 
man. 

“THE CROWNING SORROW OF HIS LIFE.” 


Yet “the man who did so much to increase the 
happiness of others was not himself one of the happiest. 
For many readers this will be par excellence the revelation 
of his letters.” 


What troubled him much more than any slow response to 
his message was his consciousness that study and teaching and 
politics and diplomacy had so warped him from the proper line 
of his advance that he had not made the most of the gift that 
was in him. And for the sorrow that this consciousness 
entailed there was no consolation for him in any of the great 
successes of his later life, social or diplomatic. He would 
rather have been the poet which he dared believe he was meant 
to be, than anything else... . “The poet was tripped up in 
the professor’s gown.” .. . His constant fecling was that his 
professor’s work was keeping him from his appointed task and 
his true life and joy. . . . The letters have hardly ever a good 
word to say for the professor. The chair of that functionary 
Was never an easy-chair for the poet.... That he was 
not doing what he felt he ought to do, and could, with the 
poetic gift that was in him—this was the crowning sorrow of 
his life. 

WHAT WE OWE TO HIS WIFE. 

His early letters showed no precocity; “the self- 
conscious bibliomaniac” came out at college; then his 
humour. His Class Day poem was a satirical attack on 
the followers of Emerson and Lloyd Garrison! “ His 
long engagement and marriage with Maria White 
furnished him with the highest moral inspirations,” and 
made of him a transcendentalist and abolitionist. Before 


he decided to give himself to letters, Divinity first attracted 


him; then Law. 


In no respect do these letters show us Lowell at greater 
advantage than in the various. relations of friendship and 
affection that enriched his life. He had the warmest heart, 
the kindest disposition in the world. There are letters here 
that must have made the men and women who received them 
wonder what they had done that God should be so good as tu 
give them such a friend. 





Tue Review or REVIEWS. 


THE PROPOSED PACIFIC CABLES. 

In the Enyineering Magazine for March, Mr. H. L. 
Webb discusses the rival projects for “ mooring Asia to 
America,” as he calls it, by means of submarine cable. 
The “ American” scheme is for a line from Monterey in 
California to Japan via the Sandwich Islands; the 
British-Canadian-Australian or “ Imperial ” scheme would 
draw the line from Vancouver to Brisbane via the Sand- 
wich, Fanning, Samoan, and Fiji Islands. The writer 
thinks both schemes will be carried out; for a single line 
over such a distance is unsafe. 

From every point of view the Imperial route is the most 
attractive one. Apart from the question of joining the colonies 
together, it has the distinct advantage of containing a, greater 
number of sections, which renders the line easier to operate, and 
also gives greater opportunities for picking up traffic and 
subsidies. The Imperial route has five sections, none of them 
of extraordinary length. The American route has only two 
sections, one of which is of extraordinary length. The section 
from Hawaii to 
Japan will be over 


ANCIENT PRECEDENT FOR BETTERMENT. 

In a wide survey in the Westminster Review Mr. Hugh 
H. L. Bellot claims to “have shown that the broa| 
principle of betterment has been recognised and applie | 
in this country for centuries; that it is even mor: 
thoroughly recognised and applied amongst other Ene- 
lish-speaking communities; that the House of Lords, i: 
its judicial capacity, expressed itself in favour of th 
principle; and that Her Majesty in Council actual] 
ordered the principle to be applied in Gibraltar. Th 
House of Lords in its political capacity, however, saw fi: 
to shelve the question on the idle excuse that such : 
principle should not be included in a private Bill, As 
matter of fact, in every one of the colonial cases th 
betterment provisions are inserted in the Municipal Act 
of the Province or State.” 

The term “betterment” is no doubt derived from the mar 
ginal note to sec. 26 of the Statutes of Charles IL, viz.. 

“Houses which b 
bettered in value. 





3,400 miles long— 
nearly a thousand 
miles more than the 
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Monterey) to 
Brisbane at 
£2,000,000 ; with the all but necessary duplicate sections, 
at £4,000,000.° The cable “ring” has fought the scheme 
with all possible “ferocity”; but “the Pacific cable 
system will soon be in existence.” 


There is a real demand* for it, for one’ thing, and there is 
every prospect of a satisfactory and growing traffic. The 
necessity for the section between California and Hawaii has been 
obvious and pressing for some time past. Had the cable been 
laid a year or so ago the whole Hawaiian fuss would most 
probably have béen averted ...It is a trite and inaccurate 
saying that “trade follows the flag.” It would be mueli truer, 
and certainly newer, to say that trade follows the cable. 


Only the section between California and Hawaii has 
been surveyed by the United States Government. “Only 
a slightly greater depth than that of the North Atlantic ” 

been revealed, and a much more even bottom. 
The unsurveyed portions of the Pacific are rumoured 
to be of abnormal depth, and to be also liable to 
submarine earthquakes. The cable from Queens- 
land to New Caledonia has been laid by a French 
company. 


equitable by the 
Government that 
the ownersof land which would be benefited by the improvements 
should contribute their fair share of the cost. Section 26 of the 
Act speaks for itself: “ And forasmuch as the houses now re- 
maining and to be rebuilt will receive more or less advantage 
in the value of the rents, by the liberty of air and free recourse 
for trade, and for other conveniences, by such regulation and 
enlargement.” If the owners or others interested in such 
houses refused toagree and compound with the City authorities, 
then a jury was to be empanelled, * to judge and assess upon 
the owners and others interested of and in such houses such 
competent sum and sums of money with respect to their several 
interests, in consideration of such improvement and meliora- 
tion, as in reason and good conscience they shall think fit;” 
and the sums so received were to be deyoted to carrying out 
the said improvements. eve 





Laxour Corontes.—-Mr. A. Streeter contributes to the 
Month, for April, an interesting article on the Labour 
Colonies of Germany and Holland. He coneludes with an 
appeal for the utilisation of wasted men by the cultiva- 
tion of waste land by the aid of the wasted funds of 
English charity. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for April, Mr. Grant Allen, 
who is certainly one ef the most versatile of modern 
writers, discourses at length upon the significance of the 
Fra Angelico frescoes in the convent of San Marco in 
Florence. His object is to explain the true inwardness of 
the Angelical brother's paintings, which he points out 
are @ glorification of the Dominican order, and more 
especially of this particular monastery of San Marco in 
Medician Florence. Mr. Allen begins his paper as 
follows :— 

There are three great picture-shows in the world which I 
always mentally group together, not so much from any likeness 
of subject, artist, or treatment, as from the extreme similarity 
of the emotional effect they almost inevitably produce upon 
the mind of the beholder. Those three picture-shows are the 
Memlings in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, the Giottos in 
the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua, and the Fra Angelicos in 
the Convent of San Marco at Florence. They are the chief 
gems of Europe. I doubt if any other paintings in the whole 
world haye ever given so much pure and unadulterated 
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pleasure to so many spectators as these three collections. 
What is it, then, that const tutes their peculiar charm ? 
Why, merely the fact that in cach you get the fullest tlower 
of a great painter’s work, at the very spot and amid the very 
surroundings for which he designed it and in which he 
painted it. 

The most remarkable illustrations in the magazines this 
month are those by André Castaigne in the Century. They 
are entitled “From the Old World to the New Told in 
Pictures.” They begin with an illustration of the peasants 
working in the old fields of Exrope. Then we have a 
terrible picture of hard times, a view of the embarkment, 
a scene on the emigrant ship, arrival in New York, and 
the Land of Promise, or the emigrants’ home. Mr. T. Cole, 
the well-known wood-engraver, selects as his subject 
Hobbema’s picture entitled “ The Avenue,” in the National 
Gallery. He says:— 

It is a faithful and characteristic glimpse of Holland, with 
its pastures, Waterways, low horizons, and expansive and im- 
pressive skies. Above all, it is the sky which holds us here ; 
we feel the vastness of the immense vault of heaven. The 

work is gray and neutral in colouring, yet clear, 











FARM IN EAST KENT. 
(Keproduced by permission from the Strand Magazine.) 


From the Painting by] 


(7. S. Cooper, R.A, 


strong, and fresh. In this respect “Hobbema 
stands about midway between the gelden 
manner of Cuyp and tle ccol, sober style of 


Ruisdael. This painting is one of the finest 
of Hobbema’s, and is to be seen in the National 
Gallery, Londen. 

Another interesting paper in the same 
magazine is that on Millet’s Hfe at Barbizon, 
described by his younger brother. 

The illustrated interview in the Strand 
Magazine for April is more interesting than 
usual, some of I’. Sidney Cooper’s paintings 
being reproduced. Anything is welcome 
as a change from the eternal interiors 
which form the chief illustrations in most 
of these interviews. There are plenty of 
illustrated interiors, however, in the maga- 
zine in tke axticle on the British Embassy 
at Paris, which, however, are more varied 
than in most of the articles of a similar 
kind. The second article on “ Crimes anid 
Criminals” deals with “Burglars and 

surgling,” and is copiously illustrated with 

photographs of burglars’ implements and 
other relies which have accumulated at 
Scotland Yard. 

A portrait of Blucher accompanies Lord 
Wolseley’s paper on “The Dccline and 
Fall of Napoleon,” which appears in the 
Pall Mall Magazine for April. 

In Seribner’s Magazine Mr. Hamerton 
describes Frank Bramley’s picture “ Old 
Memories,” which is engraved as a frontis- 
piece to the magazine. The paper is illus- 
trated by a good portrait of Mr. Bramley. 
Scribner also publishes an _ interesting 
paper on “ French Caricature of To-day,” 
with samples of illustrations by leading 
caricaturists, and Mr. W. A. Coffin says a 
word about painting. 

In Harper’s Magazine Mr. E. A. Abbey 
publishes an illustration of the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” on which Mr. Andrew Lang writes 
a running commentary. 
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THE REVIEW 


ADVICE ABOUT ALLOTMENTS. 
Wuat SHOULD BE DoNF FOR THE LABOURER. 
Many important facts and hints about allotments are 
given in the Contemporary by Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 
He has the very scantest respect for the Allotments Act 
of 1887. During the thirteen years preceding that date 
allotments in England under one acre and detached from 
cottages increased by 106,000, but during the fourteen 
ears following the increase was only 92,000. Of the 
‘total of 441,204 in 1890, 310,698 were under a quarter of 
an acre—mere garden-allotments. 
WHAT A SINGLE LANDLORD HAS DONE. 


In all England these Acts had only produced one-third 
more allotments than a single owner, Lord Carrington, 
had supplied on his own estate. At High Wycombe, 
during his twenty-five years’ possession he has raised the 
number of allotments from 800 to 1,000, “and still the 
ery is for more. As rapidly as possible additional land is 
secured and applicants are supplied.” Almost without 
exception they are cultivated by the chairmakers of 
the town. The land allotted has been improved from 
10 to 15 per cent. A similar policy is pursued in his 
Lincolnshire estates. 

Whenever and wherever there is a demand, steps are taken 
on Lord Carrington’s estate, without delay and without 
vexatious conditions, to let land direct to the labourer at the 
fair agricultural rent of the district, the same that is paid by 
the tenant farmer for land of a similar quality, the landlord 
paying rates and taxes, and at the termination of any tenancy 
giving in compensation, for the cultivation or crops on the 
ground, such sum as shall be agreed upon, or as the valuer 
shall adjudge. It should also have been noticed that pigsties 
or cow-houses may be erected... The natural result of Lord 
Carrington’s policy has been that in villages where he owns 
land the rural exodus has been checked, and in several 
instances the population increased. 

FAILURE OF FORMER ACTS, 

The allegation that the supply is equal to the demand 
for allotments Mr. Wilkinson explains by pointing to the 
enormous difficulties which have been put in the way 
of applicants. “ Demand is throttled.” Rents for allot- 
ments are generally much higher. Vexatious legal 
delays are imposed. Objectionable conditions are im- 
posed. Even in Spalding division these things occur. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the “ most for- 
ward” county council, leaving that of London out of the ques- 
tion, is concerned, is that, with everything in favour of working 
the Allotments Act effectually in those many cases where 
voluntary arrangements had failed, with willing instruments 
to put the Acts in operation, the progress made has been very 
small compared with the demand that has arisen. The number 
of allotments continues to be wholly inadequate. 


SEVEN POINTS TO BE WATCHED. 


The vital importance is thus shown of the compulsory 
clauses in the new Parish Councils Act. Mr. Wilkinson 
urges that in order to induce healthy demand, or indeed 
to give the labourer’s demand fair play, the following con- 
ditions should be fulfilled :-— 

I. The land should be obtainable without uncalled-for and 
vexatious difficulties and delays. 

If. The land should be of easy access to the bulk of the 
villagers—not over one mile distant. 

ILI. The allotments shall be of adequate size, and the land 
of a suitable character. The limit of one acre fixed by the Act 
of 1887 is prohibitive, and altogether excludes grass allot- 
ments, which should contain at least one cow-run, or 14 acre of 
pasture with another 14 acre of “mow” attached for winter 
supplies. 

IV. The allotments should be let at the fair agricultural value 
of similar land in the district, and not an accommodation rent. 


OF REVIEWS. 


V. No powers should be given to demand any portion of the 
rent in advance. But, nevertheless, the general formation of 
allotment provident clubs is highly advisable, so that the 
allottees may have a little capital in hand. 

VI. A great desideratum is the establishment throughout 
the country of a system of people’s banks. Nothing is often 
a ogee hindrance to success than necessitous prematurc 
sales. 

VII. The best possible security. of tenure should be obtained 
with adequate compensation at the end of tenancy (vile 
50 & 51 Vict. ¢. 26). 

The writer sees only one way to gain the requisite 
security—the municipalisation, leading on to the na- 
tionalisation of the land. He reports that experience 
dispels the fear of allottees keeping back their strength 
from their employers’ work for their allotments, and 
proves a precisely opposite consequence. They become 
better men every way. 

A SORELY NEEDED “ PRAYER FOR LANDLORDS.” 

The article concludes by citing a “Prayer for Lani- 
lords” from the “Primer or Book of Private Praycr 
needful to be used of all Christians, authorised and sct 
forth by order of King Edward VI.” :— 


We heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of them that possess the grounds and pastures of the 
earth, that they, remembering themselves to be Thy tenants, 
may not rack or stretch out the rents of their houses or lands, 
nor yet take unreasonable fines or moneys, after the manner of 
covetous worldlings, but so let them out that the inhabitants 
thereof may be able to pay the rents, and to live and nouris!: 
their families and remember the poor. Give them grace als» 
to consider that they are but strangers and pilgrims in this 
world, having here no dwelling place, but seeking one to 
come; that they, remembering the short continuance of this 
life, may be content with that which is sufficient, and not join 
house to house and land to land, to the impoverishment of 
others, but so behave themselves in letting their tenements. 
lands, and pastures, that after this life they may be received 
into everlasting habitation. 


The Early Days of ‘‘Good Words.” 

THE editor of Good Words writing on Dean Stanley’s 
life, recalls some of the difficulties which Good Werds had 
to encounter in the early days :— 

The idea of affording the people manly, able literatur 
imbued with a Christian spirit, in place of the mere “ goody- 
goody ” magazines which often represented religion, at onc 
gained his sympathy. The contrast is great when we compare 
the periodical literature of that time and of the present, and 
reckon the number of sixpenny monthlies now issued with 
what existed then. And how great is the change in public 
opinion! We can with difficulty believe that at so recent a 
period Good Words should have been assailed and its editor 
attacked because of the dangerous laxity of its views! The 
storm raised against a magazine which dared to admit 
Kingsley, Tulloch, and Stanley was as tremendous as it was 
ridiculous. The Pure Literature Society put Good Words into 
its Index Expurgatorius; the Religious Tract Society refused 
to circulate it. A Free Kirk Presbytery “overtured” its 
General Assembly against it. But Norman Macleod deter- 
mined to let the magazine {perish sooner than yield to such 
clamour. 





RIcHARD Burton, in the Atlantic Monthly, discusses 
“Nature in Old English Poetry.” He points out that 
old English literature is full of passages testifying to the 
appreciation of the sterner mood of nature; winter 
phenomena are recognised; it is only on the side of 
warmth, bloom, and fragrance, that poetry is so wofully 
lacking in expression, so insensible to loveliness; it is a 
characteristic of the present earth, and the ice-beaten sea. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





WHY HAVE WE NO PEOPLE’S BANKS? 
A Pies For Broruerty BANKING. 

In the Gentleman’s Mugazine for April, Mrs. E. M. 
Lynch publishes an earnest plea for what she describes 
as brotherly banking, a subject which, for some years 
past, she has made her own. Mr. Wolff's little book upon 
People’s Banks is one among many which she has laid 
under contribution. Her chief illustrations, however, are 
drawn from her own investigations on the Continent, and 
especially in Italy, which may be regarded as the father- 
land of People’s Banks. 

EXAMPLES FROM ABROAD. 

It certainly does seem strange that co-operative bank- 
ing should not have obtained a foothold in this country, 
where co-operation in other forms has been so much 
preached about and practised. 

“If Germany can,” Mr. Wolff says, “by the help of her 
People’s Banks, raise annually somewhere about £150,000,000, 
to circulate in commerce—of which not a shilling remains idle ; 
of which every penny stimulates trade; develops agriculture ; 
or feeds home-industries ;—if Austria can raise £25,000,000, or 
more, and even ‘ Darkest Russia’ about £2,000,000, what could 
not we accomplish with our proportionately larger population, 
our ample wealth, our more abundant facilities? And to what 
an extent should we benefit by it?” 

Some idea of the benefits which can be derived from the 
establishment of People’s Banks may be gathered from 
the following fact, for which Mrs. Lynch vouches :— 

In Mentone, where the normal rate of interest charged by the 
banks on loans was 12 per cent. ten years ago, an cight-year- 
old People’s Bank has brought down the bank-rate everywhere 
in the town to 6 per cent. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING. 

All that is necessary to be done is for England to take 
a leaf from the book of her neighbours, 

The leading co-operators in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France say, that as credit is at the very root of industry, 
Banking should, above all things, be carried on on co-operative 
principles. And they practice what they preach. 

Signor Luzzatti, President of the Union of Italian Popular 
Banks, wrote to the promoters of the first, French Congress held 
to consider the position of the “ Mutual Credit Movement” :— 
“We have now seven hundred ‘ People’s Banks,’ and a half-a- 
million clients. Our capital is a hundred milliard of frances. 
Deposits in various shapes amount to half-a-million of franes. 
After barely twenty years of propagandism, with the exceptioa 
of Germany, we Italians are first in the field.” 

HOW TO START A PEOPLE’S BANK. 


How can these popular banks be formed? Mrs, Lynch, 
as a practical Irish woman, enters into particulars. The 
best way to start popular banks, as with any other insti- 
tution, is to commence at the beginning on a small scale 
at first. Mrs. Lynch says :— 


In store-founding, it has been proved that fifty one-pound 
shareholders supply enough capital with which to start a 
village store. And in France, for a town of 11,000 inhabitants 
and for the surrounding rural district, a most successful bank 
was started with a capital of £800, while Raiffeisen started his 
grand Loan Bank with a borrowed £300. Whether for the 
store or the bank, there must be a limit to the shareholding 
capacity of each member, else the venture might cease to be a 
co-operative undertaking by being bought up by a clique who 
would “run” it on competitive principles—principles the very 
reverse of “brotherly.” Another guarantee against such a 
catastrophe is in the careful selection of members. The 
greatest safeguard against the danger indicated is to be found 
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in a course that has been largely approved; namely, the limi- 
tation by statute of the dividend to tive per cent. 
THE MANAGEMENT. 
At the preliminary meeting, if things go well, the shares 





will all be subscribed for. The chairman of the board will be 
chosen from among the best liked and most trust-compelling 
men in fhe place. The board will be elected; and it will 
have as little as may be of a party character. Then, later, 
this board will elect the managing-director. He is the key- 
stone of the banking areh; and. success largely depends on a 
right choice here. There will be plenty to do for the quarterly 
or biennial general meetings, and for the weekly eonferences 
of the board; but it will be the managing-director who will 
cut out the work for all these bodies. He will propose opera- 
tions in all departments of business: loans, bill-discounting, 
investments for spare capital, ete.; but the board must ratify 
his decisions before they can take effect. There will probably 
be a Watch Committee to oversee all the bank’s operations. 
In France and. Italy, the liability of shareholders is strictly 
limited to the amount of their shares. The German Volks- 
banken are wedded to“ unlimited liability,” and their advocates 
say that it is to “ unlimited liability ” they owe the happy fact 
of no Volk’s Bank ever having broken! Most People’s Banks 
balance their accounts every day; and all comers may know 
how the business is going, if they care to inquire. On one 
point all these banks unite—the eschewing of all speculative 
investments. The young corporation, if wise, will make its 
headquarters in modest premises; and its small staff will be 
profit-sharers in the undertaking. 

Mrs. Lynch concludes her paper by giving an account 
of co-operative creameries which have been so successful 
in Ireland, and which only wait for the development of 
co-operative credit to become universal. 


A CIRCUMNAVIGATORY CRUSADE. 
Tyinc THE WHITE Iitsson Rounp THE Wor LD. 

One of the most striking conceptions ever framed for a 
pilgrimage cf propaganda is announced in the Review of 
the Churches. Seven years ago Miss Willard hit upon the 
idea of presenting, by special delegation, a polyglot 
petition from the womanhood of the English-speaking 
race to all the Governments of the world against the 
traffic in aleohol and opium, and against State-regulation 
of vice. The petition has been signed by over two 
million women, and by societies numbering more than 
a million members. Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard now propose to go literally round the world 
as the petitionary delegation. Dr. Lunn has, at their 
request, undertaken to organise this planet-circling 
demonstration. He declares he has no doubt of securing 
a sufficient number of persons desirous of accompanying 
them to justify him in chartering a special vessel to 
take them round the globe. The expedition, it is 
suggested, will start from the Annual Convention of 
the W. C. T. U. to be held next October at Cleveland, 
Ohio. It will cross the Atlantic and join the 
British contingent at Exeter Hall. The subsequent route 
lies through Rome, Naples, Athens, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jericho, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
Suez, Madras (during the National Congress), Colombo, 
Penang, Singapore, Bangkok, Perth, Albany, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Hobart, Sydney, Brisbane, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, Vancouver. The campaign in India 
and Australia promises to form the chief feature of the 
tour. Presentation of the petition to potentates will take 
place all along the line of travel; but propaganda among 
the peoples will probably produce the more permanent 
impression. Any man or woman is eligible to join the 
party who presents a suitable letter of introduction along 
with application, to Dr. Lunn. 








MR. BELLAMY’S PROGRAMME 
For PRroGresstvELY NATIONALISING ALL INDUSTRIES. 


Tue author of “ooking Backward” enunciates in 
the Forum for March the successive steps by which the 
United States are to arrive at his Utopia. The policy 
which he sets forth he calls Nationalism-—-a term which 
he prefers to the indefinite word Socialism. 

Nationalism is economic democracy. It proposes to deliver 
society from the rule of the rich, and to establish economic 
equality by the application of the democratic formula to the 
production and distribution of wealth . .. We hold that the 
industrial system of a nation, like its political system, ought 
to be a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, and for all of them equally. ‘To that end we desire to 
see organised as public business, all the industrial and com- 
mercial affairs of the people. 


EXPROPRIATION OF THE NATION, 


The old system of individual enterprise and general 
contentment has been destroyed by the economic revolu- 
tion which steam and machinery have enabled capitalism 
to introduce. “In place of a field of free competition 
with a fair opportunity for individual initiative in every 
direction, our economic system now presents the aspect 
of a centralised government, or group of governments, 
administered by great capitalists and combinations of 
capitalists.” Force is their only title, profit their only 
end. 

At the present time 31,000 men are reputed to possess one- 
half of the wealth upon which 65,000,000 persons depend for 
existence. By the latest estimates, based upon the returns of 
the census of 1890, 9 per cent. of the population of the United 
States owns 71 per cent. of the wealth of the country, leaving 
but 29 per cent. to the remaining 91 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ; and 4,074 persons or families own one-fifth of the total 
wealth of the country, or nearly as much as the aggregate 
holdings of 91 per cent. of the people. History records no 
expropriation of a nation so compiete as this, effected within 
so short a time, since the ages when military conquest meant 
the wholesale contiscation of the goods and persons of the con- 
quered people. 


RE-INSTATEMENT OF THE NATION, 


The pressing duty of this generation is to re-instate 
the nation as possessor of itself and its wealth. 

This plan is calle1 Nationalism, because it proceeds by the 
nationalisation of industrics, including. as minor applications 
of the same principle, the municipalisation and State control 
of localised businesses. ... Nationalisation will simply sub- 
stitute one sort of government for another. ... In place of the 
irresponsible masters who now rule the economic interests of 
the people with a rod of iron, Nationalism will substitute 
popular self-government... Economi+ equality... the key- 
stone of Nationalism... must wait till the nation has fully 
organised its productive system.~— 

Best possible production at cost for the benefit of the 
public and the amelioration of the lot of the workers are 
the two ends befor every nationalised industry. 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS TO THE GOAL. 


Industries should be nationalisel or municipalised in 
‘some such order a3 we may abbreviate, thus :— 

Chartered busines e3 of all sorts which as holding public 
franchises are already quasi-public property : telegraphs, tele- 
phones, railroads, municipal lighting, waterworks, ferrics and 
the like ; representing a million employees or four millions of 
the population. 

Businesses closely connected with the foregoing, as the iron 
industry (representing half a million workers or two million 
people), and coal mining. 
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Rapidly vanishing national properties; forestry and there- 
fore the lumber-trade : the fisheries. 

Every monopoly formed in defiance of law and public inter: st 
(most of the leading branches of production have been tlius 
“ syndicated ”). 

Manufacture of clothing and other necessaries for soldicrs 
in the army, sailors in the navy, and for all other Government 
employees, who might choose to be so served. This would 
bring about the whole productive and distributive plan of 
Nationalism as the number of these employees steadily 
increased. 

The liquor traffic ; and fire- and life-insurance, 

THE WORLD-WIDE ISSUE. 


For plant transferred to the State, Mr. Bellamy would 
“of course ” grant compensation, “ the basis of valuation 
being the present cost of a plant of equal utility,” bit 
Nationalism ultimately intends the “extinction of ail 
economic superiorities, however derived.” 

“The unemployed represent a labour force which only 
lacks organisation to be abundantly self-sustaining ; ” 
such organisation is one of the first duties of the state. 

Thus gradually collective popular control shoul 
supersede the present oligarchy or plutocracy. 

To complete the plan of Nationalism by carrying out its 
guarantee of equal maintenance to all, with employment 
according to fitness, will require only a process of systematisa- 
tion and equalising of conditions under an already unifie'l 
administration. 

Mr. Bellamy records with joy the great tide of public 
feeling which has arisen during the last three years in 
favour of municipalising the local public services, H: 
declares that the time is at hand to decide whether 
economic life is to be under government by all for all, ov 
government by a few for a few. This all-embracing 
issue is being joined the world over. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE TZAR. 


In the Revue de Paris of March 15th are a number of 
letters written from the Palaces of Compiégne ani 
Fontainebleau by Octave Feuillet, the French novelist. 
In them the writer gives many interesting details of the 
Imperial Court, and of the Empress Eugénie’s leaning to 
Spiritualism. The first evening of his visit, Eugénic 
her ladies, and the author of “ Sibylle” held an informa! 
séance, but with no results. M. Feuillet unconsciously 
gives a delightful picture of Napoleon the Third’s family 
life. The Empress more than once complained to he: 
visitor of the troubles and griefs inseparable from 
royalty. She described to him vividly an afternoon spent 
with the then Tzar, the Emperor Nicholas. The Imperial 
party arrivedat Fontainebleau, only to be told privately that 
the Prefect of Police had reason to believe that an attempt 
would be made on the Tzar’s life. Nothing could be 
done but wait quietly, and the Emperor and Empress 
determined not to frighten their guest. Both in the 
station and on the way to the chateau they arranged that 
he should be completely surrounded and, so to speak, 
covered by themselves and a few trustworthy friends ; and 
the Empress spent the whole afternoon showing the Tzar 
over the palace and talking nonsense in order to make 
the time pass quickly and render a drive in the forest 
impossible. When relating this painful experience, she 
added that nothing could compensate for this kind 
of hours. A more sympathetic and delightful picture of 
the beautiful Empress of the French in her home life has 
never been penned, and as it is contained in a number of 
letters written by Octave Feuillet to his own wife, no fear 
of future publication restrained the writer’s pen. 
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THE RISE AND WORK OF THE FABIANS. 
3y OnE or THEIR Essayists. 

Mr. Wittiam Crarkeg, one of the Fabian Essayists, 
contributes to the New England Magazine for March 
a sketch of the history and working of the Fabian 
Society. He declares that “ the effective modern Socialist 
movement in England began in 1881, when at a con- 
ference in Westminster Palace Hotel the Democratic 
Federation was. formed. ~ At first chiefly a Radical 
protest against Mr. Gladstone’s coercive Irish policy,” 
it was led under Henry George’s influence to demand 
“the land for the people,” and finally in the autumn of 
1883 came out as a full-blown Socialist organisation, 
professing revolutionary methods and ignoring the 
spiritual side of life. Mr. Thomas Davidson, of New 
York, arriving at that time gathered round him conferences 
of earnest men, who ultimately divided into two camps 
—‘“the New Fellowship, small in numbers, earnest in 
purpose,” laying supreme stress on the need for ethical 
and spiritual change, with a quarterly organ Seedtime ; 
and the Fabian Society, “which agreed with the Social 
Democratic Federation as to the urgent need for social 
and political change, but thought this must be very 
gradual, and its leaders persons of some culture and 
grasp of economics.” 

MEMBERS AND METHODS. 

Among its members are mentioned Walter Crane, 
Stopford Brooke, Grant Allen, G. Bernard Shaw, Miss 
Willard, Professor Shuttleworth, Mr. D. G. Ritchie, Mrs. 
Theodore Wright, Stepniak, Alfred Hayes, and Dr. 
Furnival. At first the idea was to have a few members, 
apostles, well trained. ‘Members determined to equip 
themselves by hard reading and thinking and by very 
stiff discussion of the crucial problems.” Gradually the 
society grew, until at the present time almost all callings 
are represented in the society—‘ lawyers, artists, jour- 
nalists, doctors, working-men, clergymen, teachers, trade- 
union leaders, literary people, shopkeepers, and persons 
of no occupation.” Cultured men and women, fond of 
good books and music, go down to lecture on economics 
to. working-class audiences. “There is really nothing 
like this going on in any other country of the world; 
but it is a commonplace in London.” Local Fabian 
Societies have been formed in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Bristol, Leeds, Neweastle, Plymouth, Wolver- 
hampton, Bradford, York, and other English towns, 
altogether forty-eight in number; and there is also one 
in’ Adelaide, South Australia, and another in Bombay. 
With the idea at first of simply training themselves, the 
Fabians held frequent discussions to which they invited 
outsiders and opponents. The Society now gives over 
one thousand lectures a year, all free, the lecturers being 
unpaid. On the Fabian essays in Socialism Mr. Clarke 
modestly declines to pass judgment, “as it is a case of 
quorum pars magna fui.” Thirty thousand copies of the 
book have been sold. Its ruling idea is “ inevitable political 
and industrial evolution.” “The London Progamme ” of 
the Fabians was the charter of the Progressives at the 
London County Council elections, at the last of which 
five Fabians were elected. 

THE FABIAN PROGRAMME. 

The programme of work prescribes need of study, 
acquaintance with the arguments of opponents—chiefly 
of the Liberty and Property Defence League—worrying 
of municipal and Parliamentary representatives, working 
the local caucus, if possible standing for local office. 

The following are the planks of the Fabian political 
platform: Adult suffrage, Parliamentary and municipal, one 
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vote for each man and each woman of twenty-one and upwards 
who are not in prison or in a lunatic asylum. The second 
billot. Payment of members by the state, and of election 
expenses by the district. Taxation of unearned incomes by 
such means as a land tax, heavy death duties, to go to 
municipalities, and a progressive income tax. Municipalisation 
of land and loeal industries, so that free and honourable 
municipal employment may be substituted for private charity. 
All education to be at the public cost for all classes, including 
manual as well as book training. Nationalisation of all 
canals and railways, so that the public highways may belong 
to the public. 

The eight hours day for wage workers in all government and 
municipal offices, in all monopolies like coal mines and rail- 
ways, and in all industries where the workers want it. Parish 
councils for the labourers, with compulsory power to acquire 
land to build dwellings, to administer schools and charities, 
and to engage in co-operative farming. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN HOLLAND. } 

Dr. Brurysma’s article on “ What is to be done for 
Friesland?” in the March number of Vragen des Tijds, 
reveals a state of poverty and destitution among the 
rural population of Holland which is suspected by very 
few outside that country; we are accustomed to regard 
the Dutch as happy and prosperous. He selects Friesland 
as the subject of his remarks for two reasons: he is 
better acquainted with the circumstances in that 
province, and Friesland has gone farther down the hill 
than the other provinces. 

There is no question about the state of things in 
Friesland; the newspapers are full of it, and the financial 
balance-sheet of the province demonstrates the fact. But 
any doubt on this head would be quickly dispelled by a 
journey through the villages. The general poverty of 
the country compelled the Government to set aside each 
year a sum of money to assist those districts which are 
“totally or partly unable to provide for their proper 
maintenance.” 

In 1893 Friesland received fl. 207,000 from the State, 
an increase of fl. 40,000; during this year the grant must 
be considerably higher to meet the requirements, and 
each year things get worse. The taxes are as high as 
they well can be, the population is decreasing, and the 
land is going out of cultivation, although men are starving 
for want of work. Truly a deplorable condition of things. 

The remedy—or at least the only one at present—is 
the systematic cultivation of the thousands of acres of 
land now either neglected entirely or used as pasture 
land. But howis this tobedone? Some of the districts 
own land, others would have to purchase from neighbour- 
ing communities; but, even where the land is ready and 
waiting to be tilled, there is no money to pay the work- 
men. It has been suggested to those large landowners 
who are using their broad acres for pasturage, ete., that 
they should cultivate it, thus making it more productive, 
and finding work for the workless; but most of them 
reply that the net result to them would be so small that 
it is not worth their while to advance money and under- 
take the care of disposing of their produce. So they 
allow the land to remain in its present state, evidently 
careless about the welfare of their fellow-creatures. 

As a last resort, some of the districts have approached 
the State with a view to obtaining a loan, without interest, 
payable in thirty years by yearly instalments; but the 
Government is apparently not at all anxious to accede to 
this request. The cultivation of the land, even if it 
brings no profit, will afford the people an opportunity of 
earning their living, and so eventually relieve the State 
of the burden now imposed upon it. 
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IS IT RIGHT TO CHARGE INTEREST? 
THe ANSWER OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THis is an old question, but it is being discussed 
to-day with new knowledge and new earnestness. Part 
of the new knowledge consists in the recognition of the 
very oldness of the question. ‘“ The ecclesiastical treat- 
ment of usury.”’ is the theme of an instructive historical 
sketch by Mr. Henry C. Lea in the current number of the 
Yale Review. 

ALL INTEREST IS USURY. 

By usury, Mr. Lea reminds us, was meant not exorbi- 
fant interest merely, but “any charge or profit wha‘so- 
ever arising from the loan of money” or wealth. 

There is ample scriptural warrant for the prohibition of all 
such gains. The Hebrew lawgivers strictly commanded that 
all loans should be made without the exaction of increase. In 
the New Law there is less insistance on this, evidently because 
it was accepted as a matter of course in the precepts which 
inculeated the brotherhood of mankind and the principles of 
universal kindliness. Naturally the carly fathers condemned 
it with a unanimity which renders special reference superfluous, 
... The earliest codes of discipline tell the same story. When in 
the twelfth century canon law began to take a detinite shape, 
Gratian collected a store of extracts from the fathers and 
councils to show how impious is usury. ... When 8. Ramon de 
Pefiafort in 1234 codified the new canon law in the official 
compilation known as the Decretals of Gregory FIX., the 
collection of decrees on the subject of usury which he embodied 
shows how earnestly the popes had been endeavouring to 
suppress it, and how ineradicable it proved 

Thus the infallible Church had exhausted all its: resources. 
To make gain of any kind by the loan of money or of money’s 
worth was a mortal sin; to deny this was a heresy, punishable 
by burning alive if persisted in. 

Usury was declared to be worse than theft; even 
mental usury—the unexpressed hope of the lender that 
the borrower would add something as a free gift to the 
repayment of the loan—was denounced as a mortal sin. 
As a result, the Jews who were not under ecclesiastical 
law, and such others as disregarded priestly threats, drove 
a thriving trade. A French ordinance in 1206 forbids 
the Jews taking more interest than 43} per cent. per 
annum. 

EXCEPTIONS AND EXEMPTIONS. 

Methods of evasion of the canon law became numerous. 
Roman bankers, supposed to be in partnership with the 
Curia, loaned money, which was to be returned with 
penalties. Church loans to needy nobles in Germany 
were allowed to draw a certain ground rent from the 
lands offered as security (census, Zins). Montes pietatis, 
monts de piété, or public pawnshops, started by Fra 
Bernardino da Feltre in the fifteenth century as a 
boon to the poor, had to levy a small charge to meet 
working expenses, and were allowed to doso by the papacy. 
Charges on loans to governments were (like censws) 
allowed, as being an annual rent from the securities 
accepted in lieu of the loan. Compensation was also 
allowed for a ‘loon, if the granting of it for charity 
prevented the lender from making profit by it elsewhere 
(lucrum cessans), or caused him material injury (damnum 
emergens). Freedom from canon law helped the expan- 
sion of the trade of Protestant England and Holland in 
the eighteenth century. Then noted Catholic casuists 
released confessors from the duty of demanding from 
money-lenders restitution of their usurious gains in all 
cases. In response to many pressing appeals, in the 
nineteenth century, the Holy See has simply required the 
faithful to promise obedience to such decision as it shall 
hereafter make on the question of the lawfulness of 
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interest, and allows absolution without insisting on 
restitution where this promise is made. The Jatest 
utterance is one by the Holy Office, December 18, 1872, 
by which it was ordered that those who take eight per 
cent. per annum “are not to be disturbed.” 


THE STRONGEST STRONG-BOX IN THE WORLD. 
Mr. W. J. Gorpon has a brief but interesting paper in 
the Leisure Hour for April upon the stronghold of the 
National Safe Deposit Company. There is some reason 
for believing that it is really the strongest strong-box in 
the world. It was designcd by a royal engineer who had 
carte blanche as to the amount of money he spent in 
making things safe, and he spent more than a quarter of 
a million of money in its construction, The following is 
Mr. Gordon’s account of how this royal engineer con-- 
structed the most famous stronghold in the world :— 

In the first place, he dug out the whole area for h’s 
intended building to more than seventy feet below the 
roadway, and all over the floor of that huge chasm he laid a 
solid bed of stone and concrete six-and-twenty feet thick—that is 
to say, about the height of an ordinary two-storey house. Mining 
from below, he stopped by his gigantic concrete floor; mining 
from the sides, he stopped by erecting around the frontier of this 
floor a wall from ten to fifteen feet thick, built of bricks and 
coated with armour plates; and on this he put a roof eleven 
feet thick, made of girders, concrete, and bolted-iron slabs, 
On this roof comes the building, which is of unusual strength 
and the prominent feature of the street. 

Do not suppose that this huge chamber was the strong-room. 
Nothing of the sort; it was merely the enecinte, so to speak— 
the curtain or outworks of his castle within which he proposed 
to put his “keep.” This keep he built in the middle of his 
floor well away from his outer wall, so that it stands up clear 
of everything, a mass of blue brickwork, three feet thick, four 
storeys high, lined outside with tirebrick, and inside with cast- 
iron plates four and a half inches thick, chilled on one face 
and having embedded in them a peculiarly tough network of 
strong interlaced wrought-iron bars. In this keep be put his 
strong-rooms, eight of them on each storey, each room having 
but one door, and t!ese doors opening on to a gridiron gallery, 
all on the same face, so that as you stand within the shell the 
keep rises in front of you with its four galleries and thirty-two 
doors, all visible at one: from top to bottom and from end to 
end. 

There are two doors to each room, an inner and an outer one. 
There is the wrought-iron grill, with lock and key and all 
that sort of thing, and there is the real front door, which has 
no lock or key, but is a solid mass of metal ten inches thick, 
and tough and hard enough to resist fracture, the drill and the 
blowpipe, and yet planed so smooth and true that each strong- 
room is not only thief-tight and fire-tight, but water-tight. 
This heavy door is worked by hydraulic power, and the whole 
thirty-two can be worked together, so that by merely touching 
a button every strong-room in the block can be closed in ten 
seconds ; and furthermore, the whole space around the keep 
can in a few minutes be flooded with water from floor to roof, 
and yet the inside of the strong-rooms remain dry. 

These strong-rooms are really roomy cellars, alike in size 
and structure, all with floors as thick as the outer wall—that 
is, all but the lower set, which, as we have scen, have a base 
twenty-six feet thick. They are divided up with shelves and 
partitions of thick boiler-plate, and into these interspaces the 
twenty thousand strong-boxes are fitted; so that, even should 
the outer shell be forced and the keep entered, there still 
remain the safes to be dealt with. There is but one way 
through the outer shell, and that is the door in the fifteen-feet 
wall, which cuts the stronghold off from the cftice you see as 
you enter from the street level. Within the shell isa hydraulic 
lift and double sets of engines for pumping, for ventilating, 
and for driving the dynamos for the electric light; so that the 
fortress is self-contained and has only to be provisioned to 
stand a siege. 
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A PLEA FOR ‘“‘SOCIAL SURGERY.” 
Toe DARWINIAN GOSPEL FOR THE UNFIT. 


Tar fame of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s “ Ethical Studies ” 
compels more than passing attention to his “ Remarks 
on Punishment” in the International Journal of Ethics. 
Coolly announcing that “in its very principle the 
Christian ideal is false,” he inquires how far Darwinism 
affects our ethical views. It does not, he finds, modify 
“our idea of the Chief Good”—“the welfare of the 
community realised in its members;” but it is likely to 
readjust our notions of the means to that end. 

Darwinism, we may presume, should modify the view which 
we take of punishment. . . . The educational, the deterrent, 
and the retributive view may each retain, we may rather 
presume, a certain value. But all of these, it seems, must be 
in part superseded. They must be made subordinate to 
another and a higher law,—what we may call the principle of 
social surgery. The right and the duty of the organism to 
suppress its undesirable growths is the idea of punishment 
directly suggested by Darwinism. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF JUSTICE. 


To social welfare justice itself must be subordinate. 
“To remove the innocent is unjust, but it is not, perhaps, 
in all cases wrong.” The popular idea “that with the 
individual, gain or loss must correspond to desert,” is 
“the merest prejudice.” Along with this “ anti-Christian 
prejudice as to justice” must go the Christian idea of 
“the sacredness of human life,’ which Mr. Bradley 
calmly dismisses as an “error.” ‘Over its members the 
right of the moral organism is absolute. Its duty and 
its right is to dispose of these members as seems to it 
best. Its right and duty is, in brief, to be a Providence 
ta itself.” 

SOCIETY AS ITS OWN PROVIDENCE. 


The unconscious drift being now superseded by con- 
scious action, Darwinism bids us do for the welfare of 
the community what Nature in the struggle for existence 
did for the evolution of the race :— 

It teaches the necessity of constant selection. It insists 
that the way to improve—the way even not to degenerate— 
is on the whole unchanging. That way consists in the destrue- 
tion of worse varieties, or at least in the hindrance of such 
varieties from reproduction. It adds that Zsociety at 
present not content with inaction, works directly in the very 
interest of evil. It secures artificially the maintenance and 
the propagation of the unfit, while the fit are even injured in 
order to contribute to this general injury. . . . The struggle 
again, if we retain free trade in reproduction together with 

rotection of the results, is becoming largely a mere struggle 
between rival fertilities. And from this competition the 
morally superior more and more refrain.... And against such 
ruinous perversity Darwinism protests. It insists on the 
necessity of social amputation. . . . Our remedy would have 
to utter and to enforce this sentence, “ You and you are dan- 
gerous specimens; you must depart in peace.” It would 
probably add, “ There are some children here over and above 
what we want, and their origin, to say the least, is inauspi- 
cious. We utterly decline to rear these children at the public 
cost and, so far as we can judge, to the public injury.” 


BACK TO PLATO. 


Mr. Bradley wishes not to offer any practical suggestion, 
but merely to secure a serious consideration of the 
problem. But some feelings he will not hide :— 

I am oppressed by the ineffectual cruelty of our imprison- 
ments. I am disgusted at the inviolable sanctity of the 
noxious lunatic. The right of the individual to spawn without 
restriction his diseased offspring on the community, the duty of 
the state to rear wholesale and without limit an unselected 
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progeny—such dutics and rights are to my mind a sheer out- 
rage on Providence. <A society that can endure such things 
will merit the degeneracy which it courts. More and more on 
certain points we seem warned to return in part to older and 
to less impracticable principles of conduct. And there are 
views of Plato which, to me at l-ast, every day scem less of 
an anachronism and more of a prophecy. 


KITS AND HOW TO CHOOSE THEM. 
By Gen. Sir W. F. Butter. 
In the United Service Mayazine the most interesting 
paper is that in which Sir William Butler discourses upon 
kits. He laments that our military uniform 


is the conspicuous target to an enemy, the tailor’s delight, the 
terror to the father who has sons in the Army, the diseom- 
fort to those who wear it. And the curious part of the 
anomaly is this, that while no army in the world is uniformed 
in a manner so opposite to common sense, no people in the 
world are so cute and common sense in their manner of finding 
out the good and fitting thing to be worn in sport, in travel, in 
recreation. 

Sir William points out that many of the most suecess- 
ful explorers have never had a kit at all; but admitting 
that some sort of a kit is necessary for modern war and 
exploration, he gives the following advice as to how it 
should be made up :— 

For the head,a helmet of cork or leather, a red woollen 
nighteap, a deer-stalker cap. For the body, flannel shirt, 
Norfolk jacket of home spun, tweed, or canvas, flannel vest 
with sleeves. For the legs, breeches of cord, home spun, or 
moleskin, thickness according to climate. Leggings of strong 
canvas or light leather, to fasten to the breeches below the 
knee. For the feet, stockings or socks strongest and best 
n.erino, shooting-boots broad in soles, strong but not too heavy ; 
anice point is that where strength and lightness meet in a 
joint compromise. <A pair of casy canvas shoes for camp use. 
For general use the man considered collectively will require 
pocket handkerchiefs—one dozen silk, blankets three, water- 
proof sheet one, great coat (with capote) one; camp bedstead 
one, pillow one, mosquito curtains one set, a small canteen 
made in ean or bucket-shape, carrying ta>le and cooking 
necessaries, a small folding-table. a folding chair, a waterproof 
tub, a waterproof basin, a small leather hold all carrying 
brush, comb, razors, tooth-brushes, ete. 

For arms, he will want in war only his sword and revolver; 
for travel, he will require a double gun, a d uble rifie, and a 
revolyer. In both instances some two or three canvas bags, 
and a good leather belt carrying an all-work knife will be 
useful; a small canyas hold-all, containing buttons, thread, 
needles, and spare boot-laces, a field-glass, compass, and note- 
book, and cholera belt should complete the outfit. 

The whole of this kit, except canteen, arms, and bed, should 
pack into two bullock trunks—twenty-six inches in length, 
twelve in width, and fifteen in depth—having leather straps 
riveted to the bottom, and having rings attached for slinging. 
These, when packed, should weigh about 60 Ibs. cach. 

The average lengths of life of the principal articles are 
approximately as follows:—A flannel shirt, two to three 
montlis; a Norfolk jacket, seven months; a pair of breeches, 
five months; a pair of boots, five months; a pair of socks, two 
months. These estimates of existence are based on con- 
tinuous work and continuous wear. In the minor articles the 
calculation of life would be collective, as, for instance :* Four 
shirts, one year; six pairs of socks, one year; two pairs of 
boots, ten months. 








THE most interesting article on Robert Franz which 
has yet appeared in the reviews is that by La Mara in 
Westermann for March. In it, Franz’s musical career is 
told from letters and conversations, and two beautifully 
printed portraits of him at thirty-seven and seventy- 
three are included, 
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THE CAUSE OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
By BensaMiIn WAUvGH. 

In the New Review for April Mr. Waugh in an article 
entitled “ Our New Protectorate for Children,” discusses 
in a fashion which will astonish many people, the causes 
which result in the atrocious crimes against children 
which this society has done so much to punish and to 
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prevent. The gist of it is that the general notion as to 
the cause of this cruelty is an illusion, The children are 
tortured in all classes of society, and the worst people 
are those who are supposed to be the best. For instance, 
Mr. Waugh declares that— 

Comparing the cruelties practised by the sober and the 
cruelties practised by the drunkard, the palm for monstrousness 
goes to the sober. And as regards the respective chances of 
detection in the two kinds of cases, and the public getting 
knowledge of them and stopping their victims’ sufferings, 
drunkenness is still in favour of the child. Whilst the sober 
has wit enough to conceal his cruelty, the drunkard blunders 
it into notoriety. Drunkenness is its own detective. 

In like manner he disposes of the belief that it is only 
among the very poor that children are tortured. Speaking 
of cruelty to children, he says :— 

Poyerty and ignorance, though often associated with it, are 
never its cause. Even amongst the humbler orders, the skilled 
artizan and the successful tradesman, a full proportion of the 
evil is found. ‘The higher, more often than the lower, waged 
workers haye to answer for their cruelties to the law. Whilst, 
according to the best-informed authorities, the average wage 
of the working classes is about £1 per week, the average wage 
of the 6,703 worst sinners prosecuted by the Society has been 
27s. per week, 
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As regards the idea that poverty and small dwellings pro- 
duce cruelty, it is wholly and absolutely without justification of 
fact. 

That there is a smaller percentage of cruelties detecte:| 
amongst the educated and refined ranks as compared wit): 
those amongst ruder-living folks, I admit. But if I am asked, 
Is there not a great difference between the kinds of cruelt; 
detected amongst the educated and refined and those detecte:! 
amongst the ruder sort of folks? my answer is, If there is a pi 
to choose between the two, the cruelties of the more refine: 
are the more inventive, spiteful, and sustained. 

As if these were not enough, Mr. Waugh goes on to 
make an assertion which will be very unpalatable t 
many religious people. He says— - 

The more a harsh man who dares to imagine himself in 
favoured relations with the Great Mystery we call God, n 
matter in what land or century he lives, or what the cree 
chances to be on his tongue, the more absolutely and entircl: 
wicked in his harshness. 

What then are the causes which are most productiv: 
of cruelty to children? Mr. Waugh says they ar 
avarice, whose victims are as numerous as they ar 
unsuspected, and secondly, immorality, which is the on 
cause which stands out clear among all the rest. 

Besides the 52,000 acknowledged children born to unmarried) 
mothers, there are thousands born to married mothers whose 
husbands either doubt that they are the fathers of them, or 
are certain that they are not the fathers. The cases in whicl) 
hatred of the child is the form of penitence in the wife, o! 
revenge in the husband, are far more numerous in every rank 
of life than the public have any idea of. Cases which justify 
legal inquiry for divorce are not the only ones in which thx 
same bottom facts exist. And amongst the classes which are 
precluded from divorce though the proportion of infidelity is 
small, the total number of cases is by no means small, 

In closing the article, Mr. Waugh thus defines ‘the 
position of his society, and the objects for which it is 
striving :— 

If there is one thing more than another which accounts for 
the horrible facts with which it is the business of the Society 
of which I am writing to deal, it is the great double, in- 
discriminating national tradition upon ‘‘parental right” and 
the “sanctity of home.” In responsibility for the pass to which 
things have come in our child-world, the national vices of 
drink and immorality do not compare with this wretched, 
shallow, and successful trick of words. The position of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is 
a simple one. It is that whilst a baby is its parents’ child, 
it is the Queen’s subject, and that if the parent neglects a 
parent’s duty to its child, the Crown must not, shall not, 
neglect the Crown’s duty to its subject. 

Equal justice for all—that is its first demand. 

Its second is—that the detail of the administration of 
justice should be proper to the physical and mental capacities 
of a child. A legal system which was constructed with 
regard to capacities of adults must be renounced where 
children of tender years are concerned. At present they have 
to be stubbornly maintained. 

In the Review of the Churches for March 14th, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, writing on “ Our Philanthropic Agencies,” 
makes an earnest appeal for £7,000, which the society 
needs to make its income equal to that of last year. 





All the World for April publishes an appeal for General 
Booth’s Jubilee Fund of £50,000 to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his conversion. The General promises to 
hand over £20,000 which has been left him as a legacy 
by a lady friend of his. Among other things, the General 
is contemplating the despatch of the first party to take 
possession of the site of the Over-sea Colony, the 
opening of new Jubilee Shelters in London and Glasgow, 
and the despatch of expeditions to Japan and Java. 
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ECONOMISTS ON THE COAL WAR. 

Tue stand made'last year by the miners for a “living 
wage ” has won from experts in economics a considera- 
tion so favourable as to be likely to bewilder employers 
of the old school who seemed to think they could 
always reckon on the thorough-going support of political 


economy. ‘Two articles on this topic appear in the 
current number'of the Economic Journal, Mr. J. E. 
Munro presents “some economic aspects of the coal 
dispute, 1893.” “Colliery owners,” he says, “ allege 
that prices are governed by demand and supply, and 
that prices ought to govern wages; the miners allege 
that the colliery owners can control prices, and that in 
any]case wages ought to govern prices.” Mr. Munro 
argues (1) that “the price of coal will tend to vary and 
a fa!l in price can only be avoided by a restriction of 
supply, such restriction at a certain point involving 
short time, if a minimum wage is to be maintained.” 
He points out that the exaction of royalties serves to 
equalise the conditions of competition between lessees. 
“The nearer the actual royalty approaches the royalty 
the mine can afford to pay the less the probability of any 
disturbance in prices and wages arising out of one 
colliery owner underselling another.” (2) ‘ While tho 
relation of wages to prices is close and intimate, we 
cannot go so far as to lay down the principle that price 
ought to govern wages, or the opposite principle that 
wages ought to govern prices.” “ ‘The miners are entitled 
to a careful examination of their position.” 
CAN THE MINIMUM WAGE BE KEPT UP? 


(3) On the argument that if the minimum rate be 
higher than that paid in other industries, workers will 
be attracted trom other industries and so force down the 
minimum, Mr. Munro observes that the minimum is now 
fixed, not by the number of labourers applying for work, 
but by the federated masters and federated men; and 
that one or two years are needed to qualify a man for 
coalmining. No evidence has appeared to show miners’ 
wages affected by migration of labour. 

The economic forces which may possibly break down 
the minimum, and which Mr. Emerson Bainbridge 
recently detailed are next examined. (1) The competition 
of different coal districts. There are “ decided limits” to 
the amount of trade which Wales and the North could 
take from the Midlands. Increased output in non- 
Federation districts would require fresh miners; these 
would come from Federation districts; and economic 
adjustment would follow. 

(2) The possible decrease in domestic, industrial or 
foreign demand. “It is very doubtful if a moderate rise 
in the price of coal would cause any substantial decrease 
in household consumption.” So long as industries 
affected by the price of coal can be maintained at a profit, 
the rise in coal does not diminish the total income of the 
country or its purchasing power. “If it decreases the 
purchasing power of the cousumer or of the capitalist, it 
increases in a corresponding degree the purchasing power 
of the miners. A new distribution of the annual income 
is the result.” 


THE BOGIE OF FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
The bugbear of foreign competition finds small mercy 
at Mr. Munro’s hands. 


A considerable rise in price might take place in England 
without our foreign trade in coal being affected by the. coal- 
producing countries of Continental Enrope. 

Notwithstanding the alleged longer hours and lower wages, 
the cost of production as measured by the price of coal is much 
higher on the Continent. 
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The reason of this is that ... on the Continent ... the 
seams are thin, and have often to be worked at great depth. 

Apart from lowness of price, we have special advantages as 
regards the quality of the coal and facilities of shipment. 

Notwithstanding the very varied fluctuations that have 
occurred in the coal industry in England, it has always pre- 
served its export trade, and actually increased its eoal exports 
to these countries whence competition is dreaded, 

Mr. Munro does not refer to possible competition from 
America, said to be our most formidable rival in the coal 
trade. 

LONG HOURS AND LOW WAGES NOT DECISIVE, 


For the argument that “any increase in the cost of 
production in England will tend to drive our industries 
abroad,” Mr. Munro has scant respect. “ Which indus- 
tries ?” he asks. Certainly not our railways, canals, docks, 
gas and electric light works, and housebuilding. “ Many 
of our most important industries must from necessity be 
carried on within the country.” Of other industries, 
possibly the pig-iron trade is most sensitive to foreign 
attack. But compare Germany and England :— 


Both these countries have to import the hematite from 
Spain: both possess a plentiful supply of coal: the hours of 
labour are longer and the wages of labour are less in Germany 
than in England. It might therefore be expected that Ger- 
many could produce pig-iron from hematite much cheaper 
than England. The contrary, however, is the case. The cost 
of production is 10s. per ton higher in Germany than in 
England. 


“4 FULL WEEK’S WORK AND A FULL WEEK’S WAGE.” 


Mr. F, D. Longe, “ the first of Mr. Mills’s contempor- 
aries to successfully attack the theory of the Wages Fund,” 
declares the only result of the Coal Strike is to show 
that the abstinence of 200,000 miners from producing 
coal for three months can so reduce supply as to create 
a demand sufficient to keep their wages at the old 
level for a short time, until normal conditions again 
operate. “The principle of a standard rate is not new 
to the coal trade.” Employers in any trade not 
moribund 
have a common interest with their labourers in preventing 
wages being reduced to such an extent as would not only fail 
to give their workmen sufficient livelihood, but would tend to 
diminish the supply of labour on which they would depend for 
the continuance of their trade. 

Mr. Longe will not discuss the figure at which the dis- 
putants strove to fix the standard rate. The number of 
hours actually worked is a question not less important. 
The short time worked of late is due to the employer’s 
practice of keeping on more men than ‘he can usually 
fully employ. “The employers must‘be held mainly 
responsible for this condition of things.” Mr. Longe 
observes in conclusion :— 

If the miner was only allowed to go down the pit under a 
contract which would secure a full week's work to the employer 
and a full week’s wage to the workman, the wages problem in 
the coal trade would be much simplified. If, on the other hand, 
the trade is to be carried on under a system which keeps a 
larger number of men depending on employment in each 
colliery than be fully or regularly employed, the fixing of a 
standard rate will do little towards improving his condition. 








THE REVIEW 


THE POLICY AND AIMS OF THE POPE. 
A DeEreNce By Moar. SATOLLI. 


Aocorpine to promise, Mgr. Satolli replies in the 
International Journal of Ethics for April to Signor 
Mariano’s article in the January number on “ Italy and 
the Papacy.” ‘The significance of his reply lies not so 
much in his polemic against the Neapolitan professor, as 
in the statement of Papal policy which he makes, for 
Archbishop Satolli, the Papal Delegate to America, is 
deep in the counsels of the present Pope, and has himself 
been thought of as possible heir to the triple Crown. 


WHY OATHOLICISM IS “ EXTERNAL” AND SENSUOUS. 


He indignantly repels the professor’s assertion that 

Catholicism is “a religion of externals,” or a “ mechanical 
function.” The chief aim of Catholicism is to promote 
the “inward spiritual life”; but the form of worship 
which makes religion a purely interior function will 
only do for “ flesh-free spirits,” or “ persons who are all 
intellect.” . 
' The great majority of mankind, being composites of soul 
and body, have to learn of things divine through the medium 
of sense, and naturally translate their religious feelings into 
outward act. This would be the case even if the original 
balance between spirit and organism had never been disturbed. 
In the actual state of things, which makes the control of 
passion an essential function of religion, external forms are all 
the more necessary. Eye and ear become the channels of 
temptation and corruption, and it is only through the senses 
that images of a higher sort can be awakened, nobler aspira- 
tions aroused, and virtuous action secured. Such notions ... 
are amply verified in the history of Protestantism, the positive 
forms of which are coming back to ritual and liturgical 
observance. : 


The granting of indulgences presupposes the forgive- 
ness of sin and obliges the penitent to good works. 
Prayer, fasting, alms are meritorious only if inspired by 
faith and sanctified by grace. The honour—not adoration 
—paid to saints is subordinate to the worship of God, 
and only glorifies Him through His higher works. The 
veneration of images and relics proceeds from the most 
natural of impulses, and is intended for the originals, of 
which these things are but reminders. The moral and 
religious depression of Italy springs not from the Church, 
but from other influences— notably the Rationalistic 
movement which began in England last century. ‘I'he 
true solution is not Protestantism or Rationalism, but 
a revival of Catholic faith and practices. 


THE POPE’S INTERNATIONALISATION NECESSARY. 


The reinstatement of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope is an international necessity, which the writer 
illustrates by the position of Egypt, Belgium, and the 
District of Columbia with its exceptional conditions. As 
the subject of any one State, the Pope must be the object 
of suspicion or alarm either to that State or to other 
States. Still more, as head of the Catholic Church, must 
the Pope be independent of all human authority. 


Conversely, liis reinstatement, while satisfying a well- 
founded claim and bettering the condition of the Church, 
would be highly profitable to Italy. Without the least pre- 
judice to the real unity of the nation, without any diminution 
of national power or hindrance to lawful aspirations, it would 
‘bring about domestic peace and improve foreign relations. 


“NO SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHUROH.” 


After defending the Pope’s ecclesiastical activity and 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, which he describes 
as “essentially the philosophy of Aristotle,” the writer 
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thus “states the Catholic doctrine” on the necessity of 
Church to salvation :— 

Christ founded a Church and intrusted to her the means of 
salvation: hence, objectively speaking and in general, the 
necessity of belonging to that Church. Those who recognise 
this fact, yet refuse to enter the Church, evidently deprive 
themselves of the means of salvation, besides disobeying the 
ordinance of God. Those who remain outside the Church 
because they are convinced that their own religion is the true 
one, possess the means of salvation in an imperfect manner, or 
perhaps not at all. Should they be lost, it will not be because 
they were non-Catholics, but on account of the sins they have 
committed. Such is the meaning of the proposition eztra 
Ecelesiam nulla salus. It is, however, to be noted that, while 
the Church maintains this doctrine as to the conditions fixed by 
Christ for salvation, she forbids us to pass sentence upon the 
lot of any one who is called from this life, declaring that the 
destiny of every man is a question for God’s judgment alone. 

To the charge of luxury among the higher clergy, and 
destitution among the lower, the writer answers :—* In 
our day luxury is unknown in the Church... and the 
expenses of the Vatican have been reduced toa minimum.” 
It is the Government which pays the lower clergy such 
miserable pittances. 


THE ALLIANCES WHICH LEO WOULD FAVOUR. 

Against the accusations that the papacy connects itself 
with now the Triple Alliance and now the Franco-Russian 
alliance, Mgr. Satolli observes :— 

The alliances which Leo XIII. would. fayour and support are 
of a far different character—more pacitic and more conducive 
to civilisation. He would certainly, if occasion offered, take 
the initiative towards a European disarmament, and in doing 
so he would be faithful to the “secular traditions of the 
Roman Church.” The spirit which brought about the Truce 
of God, which federated the nations in the Holy Roman 
Empire, which leagued them in the Crusades against encroach- 
ing barbarism, and which made the Court of Rome a court of 
arbitration for the strong and of appeal for the weak—this 
spirit lives on in the papacy, and would aysil more to-day 
for the harmonious development of civilised Europe than the 
millions of soldiery armed to keep peace or the over-zeal of 
rulers whose protests against war are its real provocation, 


In the union of spiritual and temporal sovereignty 
“the spiritual would always control.” 

The Pope refuses to accept and also to resist with 
force the condition thrust'- on him by the Italian 
Government. 

He realises that violence can never beget stability, and 
desires that the restitution of his temporal domain should be 
dictated by a sense of equity, freely accepted by the people of 
Italy, and sanctioned by the other powers. 

“‘ THE SOCIAL FORM OF CHRISTIANITY.” 

Mer. Satolli thus sums up the situation :— 

The very idea of religion is now on trial. But religion in 
the concrete means Christianity, and the social form of 
Christianity is Catholicism, and the heart of Catholicism is 
the papacy. Hence every attack upon the Church and her 
head is likewise an attack upon Christianity and religion 
itself. Conversely, all who maintain the religious idea and its 
Christian form must side with Catholicism and the Pope. Yet 
how can the papacy accomplish its mission unless, in its own 
possession, it stands apart from the trammel of secular power, 
and aloof from the clashing of rival interests ? 

That is all very well. But, as has been pointed out 
times without end, the Pope can do nothing to accomplish 


‘his mission, to promote international disarmament, or the 


establishment of peace among the nations, until he frankly 
once for all abandons his vain dream for the restoration 
of his Temporal power. Salvation here, as elsewhere, is 
only possible through sacrifice. 











THE POPE AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
A Catnouic’s Protest AGAINST THE ENCYCLICAL. 
WE all know the boast of a famous lawyer that he could 
drive a coach-and-six through any or every Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Contemporary Review shows us this month 
how a Roman Catholic, avowing the most devoted loyalty to 
the Holy See, can drive a whole troop of tenets taken from 
the Higher Criticism through a hostile Papal Encyclical. 
The anonymous author of the article which created a 
great stir several months ago on “The Policy of the 
Pope,” returns once more to the charge. He tells how 
his delight on first hearing that His Holiness intended to 
deal with the modern problems of Scripture study, was 
dashed on finding that the Sovereign Pontiff was being 
inspired by a priori theologians, the accusers of the very 
few Catholics competent to pronounce on questions of 

Biblical criticism. 
THE POPE AFFIRMS INERRANCY. 

He then gives the text of the Encyclical He says that 
its rules of guidance in apparent collisions between 
science and the Bible 
are all summed up in Augustine’s comprehensive rule... that 
whenever a new fact is discovered by seience and so con- 
clusively established that it cannot be called in question, it 
behoves us to set about proving that it does not run counter to 
Holy Writ; but ifa new scientific proposition b> found incom- 
patible with the testimony of the Bible, then it is our boun lea 
duty to demonstrate that it is most false, or if we cannot 
accomplish this, we must at least firmly believe—without the 
shadow of a doubt that it is so. 

But what chafes the writer most is the statement of 
the Pontiff that “there is no error in the Bible.” For 
“God is the author of Holy Writ,’ to whom tho 
individual writers were as our hands are to our brains; 
and to deny the inerrancy of Scripture is either to pervert 
the Catholic doctrine of Inspiration or to accuse Gol of 
error. 

THE ENCYCLICAL NOT INFALLIBLE. 

Whereupon the writer affirms of those who accept the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism— 

Their first and predominant feeling is of profound relief 
that a papal Encyclical is not a binding definition ex cathedrd, 
but a document which, while challenging the respect of the 
least enthusiastic Catholic, is not exempt from the criticism 
of the most fervent, and that our Church is so marvellously 
constituted that its Sovereign Pontiff may—like Pops 
Honorius—confer a much more solemn sanction upon dan- 
gerous and damnable errors without in the least compromising 
her infallibility or forfeiting his own. . . . We may, without 
presumption, predicate fallibility of papal writings when they 
deal with scientific theories an1 deny verifiable facts, 

IS THE POPE IGNORANT ? 

As to the truth of the main results of the Higher 
Criticism not a single Catholic scholar qualified to form 
an independent opinion entertains the slightest doubt. 
After a hurried statement of these results, the writer 
alleges that also the “lower” or textual criticism which 
the Pupe approves leads inevitably to conclusions just as 
far removed from traditional views. 

The Pope’s “ reasoning was that of a generous miud 
which takes a large and sweeping view of a question, 
unconfused by a knowledge of exact details.” Thus 
politely does the writer declare here what he hints less 
clearly elsewhere, that the Encyclical reveals the Pope’s 
ignorance of the subject in hand. 

THE PLIGHT OF INTELLIGENT CATHOLICS. 

Thus dramatically he states his case :— 

All reasonable men admit that there are numerous errors 
and inconsistencies in the Bible, and all Christians are 
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unanimous in ascribing them to the human authors of the 

ks. “There are no human authors,” cries our Holy 
Father. “God is the sole author of the Bible. He is 
responsible for the whole, and all its parts.” ‘ Whom shall 
we saddle with the errors, then?” ask intelligent Catholics, 
alarmed. “ You must prove that there are none,” is the reply. 
“ Well, but Higher Criticism proves the contrary,” we insist. 
“Shut your eyes to Higher Criticism, then, and restrict 
yourselves to text criticism, which is perfectly harmless,” is 
the rejoinder embodied in the Encyclical. Now, it is become 
clear that text criticism, nay that common sense, reveals these 
errors and inconsistencies which must of necessity be attributed 
to God or man, and which the Pope forbids us to aseribe to 
man. The position of intelligent Catholics is pitiable. 

To sum up. The papal Encyclical tends to effect neither 
more nor less than a revolution in our attitude towards the 
Bible, without any sufficient cause. In the name of reason, it 
lands us in a maze of difficulties and contradictions, whence 
the wit of man is unable to find an issue. In the name of 
religion, it undermines our sentiment of awe for the Divine 
attributes, by shifting the burden of error from the shoulders 
of fallible men, and declaring that we must either deny its 
existence, or else tax God Himself with ignorance. And what 
. . . does our Church gain by the change? It gains nothing 
and risks everything. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON RELIGION. 

Tue relation of ethical culture to religion and phi- 
losophy is discussed in the Jufer.ational Journal of 
Etiics in two papers by Mr. Freleric Harrison and 
Mr. Felix Adler. ‘The former begins by remarking that 
« inall schemes of belief which can be called religion there 
is a co rmon element.” 

That common element is (1) a belief in some Power recognised 
as greater than the individual or even than the community, as 
able to deal out good and evil, and as interested in the acts of 
the individual end the community; (2) a sense of reverence, 
awe, love, and gratitude towards such a Power, and some mode 
of making that sense manifest; and (3) certain practices, a 
course of conduct, or rules of life, which are believed to be 
welcome to that Power, and such as will procure its fayour. 

Mr. Harrison goes on to affirm that “ no ethical culture 
can determine conduct unless by an alliance with religion 
and philosophy—religion meaning deep feeling about a 
Power believed to be supreme or superior, and philosophy 
meaning general ideas about the order of nature and the 
evolution of man.” “ The whole ethical solution may be 
recast ” “either under an overmastering religious enthu- 
siasm such as that preached by Buddha or St. Francis, 
or again by a dogmatic scheme of individualism” like 
Benthamism. 

Morality, however pure and elevated, must always remain a 
somewhat tepid and prosaic stimulus when contrasted with 
the whirlwind of passion and the subtle phthisis of self- 
interest. It is certain that man’s benevolent instincts never 
reach the red heat of lust and hate. History shows us one 
force, and one only, which has ever successfully contended 
with these appetites and conquered the promptings of self. 
That force is religion in some form. . . . The white heat of re- 
ligious enthusiasm has proved stronger than the red heat of 
selfish desire. And nothing else in the history of mankind 
has done so. Civilisation, so far as it is limited to mere 
ethical culture, may somewhat diminish violence, though it 
makes murder even more diabolically deliberate; but, on the 
other hand, it is the soil in which fraud grows like a deadly 
fungus. 

Mr. Adler refuses to allow that religious enthusiasm 
alone can conquer selfish desire. He holds “ there is 
such a thing as moral passion—i.e. devotion and self- 
surrender inspired solely by the contemplation of the 
excellence of the moral ends.” And he quotes as instance 
the prophets of Israel. But surely they belong to the 
sphere of religious enthusiasin. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE BIBLE. 
By tue Procurator oF THE Hoty SyNnop. 


Mapame Novisorr writes as follows :— 

No English Premier has ever occupied, nor is ever likely 
to occupy, the position which Mr. Gladstone earned for 
himself amongst the Russians during our last crusade of 
1876 and 1877 in the Balkan Peninsula. He grasped at 
once and explained to his countrymen the real character 
of that grand Christian demonstration. The oppressed 
Greek Orthodox, weak and despised there, appealed for 
help, in the name of Christ and His Church, to their 
powerful co-religionists in Russia. Well aware of the 
suspicion and the prejudices of the other Powers, the 
Russian Government at first hesitated, and yielded only 
when almost the whole of our country represented a 
large camp of self-sacrificing, generous, enthusiastic, and 
reckless volunteers. The despised and helpless were 
brought back to life and freedom by Russia alone, but 
accompanied by the sympathies of generous England, 
“represented by Mr. Gladstone. 

ver since then anything said or written by him is 
~ followed in Russia with keen interest and admiration, 
and this brings me to my present object. The Russian 
Review for March has just published long extracts from 
“The Impregnable Rock,” with the following introduc- 
tion, written by the Procurator of the Holy Synod, Mr. 
Pobédonostzeff, as scientific and literary as Mr. Gladstone 
himself :— 

The last work of the indefatigable and venerable Mr. 
Gladstone, published in 1890, is called “The Impregnable 
Rock of the Holy Scripture.” This small book contains seven 
chapters, in which the learned and pious author describes in 
glowing terms the authority of the Holy Scripture, defending 


it from the attacks of the contemporary rationalist critic, and - 


proving that the new discoveries of archeology, as well as 
those of natural sciences, far from undermining the internal 
power of the Holy Books and their eternal authenticity, only con- 
tirm the very facts which superficial criticism is trying to belie. 
The author deals particularly with the history. of the creation 
of the world, with the legislation of Moses, and the Book of 
Psalms, in which Mr. Gladstone sees the indubitable traces of 
inspiration, eternally young, for all ages and nations. In the 
last closing chapter he expounds his general views upon the 
relations of negative criticism to the Holy Scriptures and 
traditions, summing them up in the following remarkable 
reflexions upon the beliefs and unbeliefs of our days. 

Then follows the exposition of Mr. Gladstone’s views on the 
uselessness and danger of Christianity detached from morality ; 
on the growth of negation as a result of the increased power of 
things seen over that of things unseen. The increased powers 
of worldly attraction disturb the balance of our condition. 
Creeds belonging to the circle of unseen associations are 
perceived more dimly and feebly. A creeping palsy silently 
comes over the inward life of those on whom this world really 
smiles. The root of the mischief is formed by the increased 
force within us of all which is sensory and worldly, that 
furnishes every sceptical argument with the unseen ally, and 
that recruits many and many a disciple of thenegatiye teaching. 
Ideas weak in themselves are backed by propension which is 
very strong. The Christian creed generates a Christian 
tradition and idea of conduct of which men deny the parentage. 
Multitudes of men call into question the foundation of our 
religion and the prerogatives of our sacred books, without any 
reference to either their capacity or their opportunities for so 
grave an undertaking. In other matters qualification must 
be known or shown ; in religion it is granted. Itis doubt, and 
not belief, which ought in all cases to be put on its defence 
and show its credentials. Untested doubt is a tenant without 
a title, a dangerous and unlawful guest. It paralyses action, 
it casts into the shade the sense of duty, and of Divine 
presence encompassing us in all our ways, and it reduces the 
pulse of our moral health. Doubts which cannot be tested 


ought not to be entertained as having a title to affect conduct 
or belief. Such illusory inquiries are but fresh forms of 
temptation from the path of duty. The Christian faith and 
the Holy Scriptures arm us with means of neutralising and 
repelling the assaults of evil in and from ourselyes. Reyela- 
tion being genuine, we find ourselves to be not independent 
beings engaged in an optional inquiry, but the servants of a 
Master, the pupils of a Teacher, the children of a Father, 
bound with the bonds of these relations. Head and knee 
must bow before the eternal, and the Divine will must be 
embraced and followed by man, with all his heart, with all 
his mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength. 

Mr. Pobédonostzeff, I must add, is a first-rate trans- 
lator, and has a real talent in bringing forth all the 
brilliant powers of the authors he introduces to his 
Russian readers. O. K. 

Claridge’s Hotel. ENS 


: WHAT DR. BARNARDO HAS DONE. 

In the Sunday at Home for April Mr. W. J. Gordon 
publishes a brief but earnest appeal on behalf of Dr. 
Barnardo, of whose wonderful work he gives a condensed 
account. Mr. Gordon is a practical man, and he tells his 
readers exactly what to do if they wish to help :— 

Send £10 to Dr. Barnardo and you will defray the entire 
cost of emigrating « boy or girl and placing him or her in 
suitable employment in Ontario, including outfit, rail fares and 
ocean passage. Send him £13 10s. and you defray the entire 
cost of supporting a boy or girl boarded out in some rural 
district. Send him £16 and you support a healthy child in his 
homes for a year. In short, a child is fed, clothed, lodged, and 
educated in Dr. Barnardo’s homes for less than tenpence three- 
farthings a day. 

Dr. Barnardo has received from the public about a 
million and a half of money during the last twenty-seven 
years. The following is Mr. Gordon’s account of what he 
has done with it :— 

He has rescued, trained, and placed out in life 21,569 chil- 
dren ; he has educated and partly fed and clothed in free day 
and night schools children not actually destitute to the num- 
ber of 60,871; he has provided outfit, passage money, and 
effectual supervision for 5,737 emigrants to the colonies; he 


“has established four free lodging-houses, and given homeless 


women and children 100,301 free quarters and 442,766 free 
rations; he has established four industrial brigades, and aided 
to an independent livelihood 4,893 of the boys who have passed 
through them; he has sent 2,320 sick children to his seaside 
homes; and he has provided 1,118,926 free hot breakfasts and 
dinners during the winters to children of the labouring class 
out of work. He has established six mission halls, in which 
he has had ten million attendances; he has also estab- 
lished two coffee palaces, in which he has refreshed and 
entertained five million people; he has organised a guild of 
deaconesses whose house-to-house visitations exceed 20,000 a 
year; and last, but not least, he has founded a free medical 
mission, in which thousands of cases are dealt with and an 
enormous number of prescriptions are dispensed annually. 
Out of £1,271,000 he has spent on buildings-—homes, schools, 
hospitals and convalescent retreats—on frechold sites first 
aequired (all of which sites and buildings have from the very 
outset been handed over to trustces) only £187,000, and in 
addition to this he has freehold land and buildings in Canada 
to the value of £21,000. 

Every year his work increases, and as his good report goes 
all over the world so do the subscriptions come in from the 
uttermost corners of the earth. Last year he had 74,500 
separate donations ; and 49,000 of these were in sums under a 
sovereign, and not 1,900 were over £10. The increase in his 
reyenue is as regular and continuous as its distribution. Last 
year he dealt with 8,947 fresh cases of waif children, and 
maintained and educated 6,949 children in his homes. On the 
3lst of last December he had 4,705 children in residence, 
and 2,085 boarded out under his care; and his death-rate for 
the year was only 6 per 1,000. 
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MRS. BESANT AS A HINDU. 
Tue LAtest Puase or Her Rewicious Evouvrion. 


Tue faith of our fathers, about which many people sing 
pretty hymns in churches, has received a new kind of 
interpretation from Mrs. Besant, who has gone back to 
the faith of her fathers with a vengeance. She has pro- 
claimed herself of the ancient Aryan faith, which was held 
by our remote ancestors before they began the migration 
from Asia which ultimately brought them to these western 
lands. Compared with the faith in which Mrs. Besant has 
found a securer sanctuary even than that which gave her 
peace at the feet of Madame Blavatsky, Christianity is 
but of yesterday; and, so far as the argument from 
antiquity is concerned, the Pope himself is not in it 
compared with the Hindu. As there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding on the subject, it is well to 
quote here what Mrs. Besant has said about it in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. After saying that her work in 
the sphere of politics is over, and that she will never 
resume it again, she proceeds as follows :— 


HER IDEAL INDIA. 


To be able to lay at the feet of India any service is 
to me full reward for the many sufferings of a stormy 
life through which the power of service has been won. But 
the India that I love and reverence, and would fain see living 
among the nations, is not an India westernised, rent with the 
struggles of political parties, heated with the fires of pol tical 
passions, with a people ignorant and degraded, while those 
who might have raised them are fighting for the loaves and 
fishes of political triumph. I have seen too much of this 
among the “ progressed and civilised nations” of the West to 
have any desire to see such a civilisation overspreading what 
was Aryavarta. The India to which I belong in faith and in 
heart is that which, as Max Miiller truly said, gave birth to 
“a civilisation unique in the history of the world ”—a civilisa- 
tion in which spiritual knowledge was accounted the highest 
title to honour, and in which the whole people reyerenced and 
sought after spiritual truth. To help in turning India into 
another Great Britain or another Germany, is an ambition 
that does not allure me; the India that I would give my life 
to help in building, is an India learned in the ancient philo- 
sophy, pulsing with the ancient religion—an India to which 
all other lands should look for spiritual light—where the life 
of all should be materially simple, but intellectually noble 
and spiritually sublime. 


“MY MISSION IS ONE OF PEACE.” 


The whole of my life and of my energies are given to the 
Theosophical Society, because the Society is intended to work 
in all nations for the realisation of this spiritual ideal; for the 
sake of this it deliberately eschews all politics, embraces men 
of parties, welcomes men of all faiths, declines to ostracise any 
man, any party or any faiths. I may not mingle in a political 
fray which would make one temporary party regard me with 
enmity; for, the message of spiritual life belongs equally to 
both and may not be rendered unacceptable by its bearer 
wearing a political garment which is a defiance of those clad 
in other political robes. The politician must ever be at war; 
my mission is one of peace. Therefore I enter not the political 
field; and in the religious field, I seek to show to men of every 
faith that they share a common spiritual heritage and should 
look through the forms that divide them to the spirit that 
makes them one. It is the recognition of this which made 
Hinduism ever a non-proselytising religion, and which makes 
it possible for the Hindu to meet men of every exoterie faith 
without prejudice, and to reveal to them the inner meaning of 
their own tenets. A Hindu who really knows his own religion 
may thus serve as a channel for spiritual life to men of every 
creed ; for he denies no man’s fragment of truth, but explains 
it and shows its proper place in the perfect presentation. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





WORKING FOR A REVIVAL OF INDIAN RELIGION. 

I write this lengthy explanation of my absolute refusal to 
have anything to do with politics because any expression of 
love and confidence from Indians goes straight to my heart, 
and I would fain have them know that if I refuse to work in 
a field to which so many are giving unselfish labour, it is 
because I honestly believe that the future of India, the great- 
ness of India and the happiness of her people, can never be 
secured by political methods, but only by the revival of her 
philosophy and religion. To this, therefore, I must give all 
my energies, and I must refuse to spread them over other 
fields. 

This being Mrs. Besant’s belief, she has devoted herself 
energetically to the revival of the Hindu religion in 
India, and apparently with considerable success. 

HINDU OF THE ARYAN TYPE. 

Colonel Oleott writes :— 

Mrs. Besant has openly and often declared herself ’a Hindu 
of the Aryan type, not at all of the corrupted modern; that is 
to say, she finds the Vedas and Upanishads to embody the 
highest, divinest, most complete presentation of Theosophia, 
while, she thinks, other Scriptures contain less of the truth, 
though the same in substance, so far as each goes. Her 
defence of these views, enforced by copious citations from the 
Aryan sacred books, has been most brilliant, and won for her 
not only the fervent love of the masses and classes of Hindus, 
but, what is far more difficult, the admiring respect of the 
Sanskrit pandits and lay scholars of all the presidencies. Mrs. 
Besant has committed no offence against either of the parties 
with which she was formerly associated in England; nor 
stultified herself; nor broken faith with the Theosophical 
Society by violating its eclectic spirit. All she has said about 
her belief in Hinduism she had the perfect right to say. 


TYCHO BRAHE, THE ASTRONOMER. 

Sm Ropert Batu has a very interesting paper in 
Gocd Words for April, describing Tycho Brahe, the great 
astronomer. Tycho went to the university when he was 
thirteen, and had his attention drawn to astronomy by 
an eclipse of the sun. He marvelled that it could be 
foretold with such accuracy, and devoured a copy of 
Ptolemy’s book; it is still preserved with his com- 
ments in schoolboy hand. From that moment he was 
devoted to the study of the stars. His uncle deplored 
this waste of time and talents, and employed a tutor to 
try and divert Tycho’s attention to more profitable 
subjects. Tycho, however, succeeded in triumphing over 
his tutor and guardian, and made for himself such 
fame that the King of Denmark decided that for the 
credit of the country the famous astronomer must not 
be allowed to go elsewhere. He sent for Tycho, and 
ascertained 
that what he wanted was the means to pursue his studies 
unmolested, whereupon the king offered him the Island of 
Hyen, in the Sound near Elsinore. There he would enjoy 
all the seclusion that he could desire. The king further 
promised that he would provide the funds necessary for 
building a house and for founding the greatest observatory 
that had ever yet been reared for the study of the heavens. 
After due deliberation and consultation with his friends, 
Tycho accepted the king’s offer. He was forthwith granted a 
pension, and a deed was drawn up formally assigning the 
Island of Hven to his use all the days of his lite. The 
foundation of the famous castle of Uraniborg was laid on 
30th August, 1576. The ceremony was a formal and imposing 
one, in accordance with Tycho’s ideas of splendour. 

It is rather sad to learn that a new king arose who 
knew not Tycho in his old age, and that royalty and 
science parted company, ‘The sketch is illustrated with 
photographs of his astronomical instruments, and views 
and plans of the Castle of Uraniborg. 
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Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


NEAL DOW’S NINETY YEARS. 

Aw cnormous number of meetings on both sides of the 
Atlantic celebrated on March 2) the ninetieth birthday 
of General Neal Dow. Miss Willard contributes to Our 
Day a sketch of the Prohibition veteran. He was born 
in Portland, 
Maine, March 
20,1804. He 
was the son 
of a tanner. 
His family 
belonged to 
the Society 
of Friends; 
“and as they 
were the only 
people in 
those days 
who did not 
use intoxicat- 
ing liquors, 
Neal Dow’s 
early life was 
thus influ- 
enced by 
temperance 
principles.” 
In 1850, at 
twenty-six, 
he was mar- 
ried. 

HOW HE BECAME PROHIBITIONIST. 

Two or three years later he undertook his Prohibition 
vow. He was then “a power in Temperance circles,” and 
the wife of a Government official begged him one evening 
to follow her husband toa saloon and urge the rum-seller 
to sell him no more liquor. Neal Dow went, but found 
the saloon-keeper obdurate. He pleaded— 

“This gentleman has a large family to support. If he goes 
to his office drunk to-morrow he will lose his place. I wish 
you would sell him no more.” The rum-seller became angry 
at this, and said that he, too, had a family to support, that he 
~ had a licence to sell liquor, and he proposed to do it, and that 
when he wanted advice he would ask for it. “So you have a 
licence to sell liquor?” said Mr. Dow. “ And you support 
your family by impoverishing others. With God’s help, Pll 
change all this.’ He went home fully determined to devote 
his life to suppressing the liquor traffic. “The Maine law,” 
says he, “originated in that rum-shop.” 

After years of active propaganda, for much of which 
he paid out of his own pocket, he saw pass in 1851 ‘‘ The 
Act for the Suppression of Drinking Houses and Tippling 
Shops,” better known as “ the Maine Law.” 

HOW HE SPENDS THE DAY. 

This made him subsequently leader of the Prohibition 
Party. To this cause he still devotes about half of each 
day. 

In summer he rises at five o’clock, in winter at six. He 
breakfasts in summer at 7.3), and in winter half an hour 
later. The time between his rising and breakfast hour he 
usually spends in reading and writing. He dines at one, has 
a light supper at six, and retires usually at nine o’clock. 
General Dow is a very temperate man both in eating and 
drinking, and to this and to the regular hours he keeps he 
ascribes his wonderful health and its preservation at such an 
advanced age .. . He never rises from the table without feeling 
that le would like to eat more. ” 

AMONG HIS BOOKS. 

He “ probably has one of the finest and largest private 

libraries in the State of Maine.” He does not care much 


GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


for fiction. “ History and biography are his favourite:.” 
He is “a splendid French scholar,’ and has about five 
hundred French books on his shelves. His study is a 
small room away from the library, containing desk, 
reference books, and his “invaluable collection of scrap- 
books.” “The collection consists of twenty-two large 
volumesof five hundred pages, each numbered and bound 
neatly in morocco leather. In them the General keeps 
anything which relates in any way to himself or to his 
cause.” Miss Willard describes them as “ worth mor 
than their weight in gold” to all interested in the history 
of the movement. His chief recreation is travelling. He 
has visited Great Britain on lecturing tour's in 1857, 1865, 
and 1873. Miss Willard thus describes his personal 
appearance :— 

Though small he is straight and compactly built. In youth 
he was quite an athlete. His face is more than handsome; it 
is full of spiritual dignity, force and refinement ; it is illumined 
from within. Socially he is very attractive and winning, with 
a most genial smile. His manners are gentlemanly and 
courteous, and belong essentially to the old school. 


Growth and Influence of the Telephone. 

“ Tum Influence of Electrical Inventions” is the theme 
of an interesting paper by Mr. T. D. Lockwood_ in 
Cassier’s for March. He recalls the remarkable rapidity 
of electrical progress. “Electric telegraphy is not yet 
sixty years old, but ‘its lines are gone out into all the 
earth”” It “has revolutionised the business methods 
of the commercial world; it has civilised the business 
methods of the diplomatic and national world; it has 
done more to realise and embody that ‘one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin’ than any 
other one product of the century.” “Even as late as 
1878 there was practically no commercial electric lighting ; 
but there is at the present time scarcely a town so small 
that it is not illuminated by electricity.” 

The first patent on the telephone was granted in March, 
1876. At the beginning of 1893 there were in use in the 
United States alone, in round numbers, 410,800 miles of 
telephone wire, of which 91,500 miles were underground ; 
552,700 telephones and 1,350 telephone exchanges; over 
232,000 subscribers; the number of connections between 
the lines of these subscribers in a year reaches 600,009,000 ; 
and the telephone exchanges provided employment for 
10,000 persons. 

Consider the time saved to each of those 232,000 persons by 
the 2,500 conversations forming his share of the 600,000.000! 
Let us think of the habits of concise expression to which the 
public is educated by the quiet ministrations of the telephone. 
Let us ponder on the fact that it is possible to call a directors’ 
meeting in Chicago, in which some of the directors present are 
in New York and others in Boston, and to transmit the 
business of the hour in such a meeting with facility and 
despatch, or on the enormous amount of travel with the con- 
sequent loss of time saved by the existence and availability of 
the telephone. To this invention we must attribute the 
universal renaissance of experimentation which has found 
fruition in all of the electrical victories of the years subsequent 
to its introduction; for it afforded in itself indisputable 
evidence that, up to that time, inventors had but dabbled in 
the shorewaters of that illimitable ocean of possibilities of 
electrical utilisation. 


By an unfortunate oversight we omitted to state last 
month that we were indebted to the courtesy of the 
proprietors of the Strand Magazine for permission to 
reproduce the two portraits of Mr. Gladstone which 
appeared on p. 287. 
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TEACHING BY HAND, NOT BY ROTE: 
A Means or Socran anv PoxiticaAL RENOVATION, 

Ove strange result of the new enthusiasm for educa- 
tion is to approve the old middle-class idea that “ book- 
learning” unfitted workers for their manual callings. In 
the Arena for March, Mr. Arnold H. Heinemann goes so 
far as to declare— 

That is what our present system of school education has 
brought men to—plenty of talkativeness without depth of 
understanding. This condition is breeding a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction and turbulence concerning whatever exists in 
human society, and an ever-increasing inability to know 
one’s duty and to do one’s share in the business of life. 
For a knowledge of duty and an ability to do it to the fullest 
extent, cannot be attained except by men whose powers 
of will and of execution are equally perfect. The old school, 
which educates men by words and symbols, will too frequently 
turn out men who can talk well and do but little... . But 
with the new education such men will be the exceptions; the 
common graduate of the school of the new method will have a 
will of his own and the ability needed to carry out his will. 
After the new education shall have replaced the old school, the 
nation will consist of actual freemen, and the dependents and 
voting cattle of the present day will be exceptionally rare 
productions. 

LABOUR THE KEY TO KNOWLEDGE. 

Therefore he pleads for “ manual training ” or ‘ educa- 
tion by the hand,” during the school-years, to be followed 
but never supplanted by “ educat‘on of the hand” ina tech- 
nical or trade craft. “The hand must provide the begin- 
ning and the basis of education.” On it practically the 
evolution of the brain has depended. 

In every respect it has been through labour that mankind 
has accumulated experience and obtained a knowledge of the 
world, and it is the business of rational education to prepare a 
similar course of experience for the child in order to enable him 
to obtain a corresponding knowledge through manual activity. 
... The co-operation of hand and head ought to be so 
thoroughly inculcated in every man as to secure its continuation 
in whatever labour a man does throughout life. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO MECHANISM, 


** At the present time, a majority of men, probably not 
less than three-quarters of all the people, are doomed, by 
the rule of the division of labour, to forcibly repress the 
natural development of manual skill,’ in order to obtain 
a certain one-sided mechanical dexterity of movement, 
required by the machine they tend; and the danger is 
that the human hand would lose its cunning. 

But without that cunning, there would be no progressive 
development of the human brain... . If the kindergarten and 
manual education are to do effective service in warding off 
such a calamity, they must be established so as to be accessible 
to the children of the labouring people in general. 

REVOLUTION WROUGHT BY THE TYPEWRITER. 

The writer runs full tilt against the present teaching of 
writing. 

Skill in handwriting and skill in any manual art do, toa 
greater or less extent, mutually exclude each other. Let us 
further remember that the need of the art of writing, as a 
fundamental condition of education, has greatly diminished 
since typewriting and shorthand have come into use. These 
new modes of recording thoughts and events will, within 
a comparatively short time, do away with the present 
mode of writing, except for a few special needs, such 
as keeping books. We shall, in time, have typewriters so 
small and handy that they can be carried about in the pocket, 
or so plentiful that they can be hired for use for a short time 
anywhere. Then everybody will have to be instructed in the 
use of the typewriter as a substitute for the present hand- 
writing, and handwriting will be an accomplishment of the 
few, except so far as it may be needed for signing our names 
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to documents. . . . The superstition that a well-educated man 

must have a beautiful handwriting has robbed millions of men 

of a chance to evolve a bright intellect and a strong will. 
DRAWING, WRITING, THEN READING. 

Mr. Heinemann quotes from Dr. Chadwick's experiment 
in a British Board School which showed that “the 
introduction of manual training, and the reduction of the 
hours of study of the three K’s by one half, first raised 
the scholarship of the girls above that ef the boys, and 
then again that of the boys above that of the girls.” He 
contends from the evolution of prehensile animals that 
“nature herself points to the sense of touch as the chief 
means or method by which to educate living beings.” 
The revolution he proposes is further indicated thus :— 

Instead of the order in which the three subjects are taken 
up in the old method, namely, reading first, then writing, and 
after that drawing, the new education begins with drawing, 
followed by writing, and last by reading. — 





SOME UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 

Some interesting statistics regarding the comparative 
number of universities in the different countries of 
Europe are given in an article in the Nuova Antologia 
(March 15th). Here are the main results in tabulated 
form :— 

Population for each 


Country. Universities. university. 
eee ecw fk 4 OE 4,143,002 
Austria-Hungary .. 11... 3,759,888 
ree, at wee ee 2,556,138 
Germany. ... . 20 2,471,423 
Mateta?. <. s,s 0 Sa 1,436,114 
Coie. 6 6 oe ere HW 1,756,563 


Thus it can be seen at a glance that of all the Western 
Powers England possesses the smallest number of univer- 
sities in proportion to her population, the figures actually 
quoted being only attained by including Victoria, 
Nottingham, and the Welsh University within the 
number. Italy, on the other hand, can boast of the 
largest number of universities in proportion to her popu- 
lation. The author, Signor Martini, is, however, very far 
from taking credit for the fact; on the contrary, he gives 
a most depressing account of the actual condition of the 
Italian centres of learning. “There is no doubt of the 
fact,” he writes, “the universities are too numerous. 
Everywhere there is a deficiency of scientific appliances 
and poverty of endowment. The grants received are in- 
sufficient, but neither the State nor the local authorities 
are at present in a condition to bear an Increased burden.” 
The possible remedies for the existing condition of things 
appear to be three in number, #.e. restrictions in the right 
of conferring degrees, greater autonomy in the manage- 
ment of each university, and the suppression of a certain 
number. The author condemns the first two proposals 
as impracticable, and reserves the third for treatment in 
a future article. 





Tue Religious Tract Socicty have recently issued a new 
edition of their “Annotated Paragraph Bible” which, 
first published between 1850 and 1860, has been for some 
time out of print. Throughout the volume the prefaces 
and introductions have been carefully revised, information 
being added according to the requirements of modern 
criticism. Its present state, with its admirable maps 
and its myriad notes, marginal references, chronological 
tables, and alphabetical indices, fully justifies the Society 
in congratulating itself upon so creditable and so compact 
acommentary. The work is issued in various bindings 
and at various prices, but the lowest price for the one 
volume edition is twenty-eight shillings. 
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“THE BAWLING BROTHERHOOD.” 
By Mrs. SARAH GRAND. 
Emunatine the exploits of Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
~- achieved considerable notoriety by her invention of the 
nickname of the “Shrieking Sisterhood,” Mrs. Sarah 
Grand, in the North American Review for March, ventures 
to retort by describing Mrs. Lynn Linton’s kind of men 
as “ The Bawling Brotherhood.” The article is entitled 
* A New Aspect of the Woman Question,” and it is charac- 
terised by a somewhat uneasy sense of sex superiority, 
which is the note of the “ Heavenly Twins.” According 
to Mrs. Grand, the Bawling Brotherhood have no sense of 

the nature of the latter-day woman. She says :-- 

Both the cow-woman and the scum-woman are well within 
range of the comprehension of the Bawling Brotherhood, but 
the new woman is a little above him, and he never even 
thought of looking up to where she has been sitting apart in 
silent contemplation all these years, thinking and thinking, 
until at last she solved the problem and proclaimed for herself 
what was wrong with Home-is-the-Woman’s-Sphere, and 
prescribed the remedy. The man of the future will be better, 
while the woman will be stronger and wiser. To bring this about 
is the whole aim and object of the present struggle, and with the 
discovery of the means lies the solution of the Woman Question. 

The new woman having thus discovered the formula 
for the ‘solution of the woman’s question, proposes to 
undertake the reformation of both sexes. She is making 
herself stronger and wiser all the time; but the task 
which attracts Mrs. Grand is that of making men better. 
With an impudent irony which the Bawling Brotherhood 
will bitterly resent, she laments the imperfections of man, 

With all his assumption man does not make the most of 
himself. He has had every advantage of training to increase 
his insight, for instance, but yet we find him, even at this 
time of day, unable to perceive that woman has a certain 
amount of self-respect and practical good sense. But woman 
will be patient with him, and help him with his lesson. 
It is the woman’s place and pride and pleasure to teach the 
child, and man morally is in his infancy. There have been 
times when there was a doubt as to whether he was to be 
raised or woman was to be lowered, but we have turned that 
corner at last; and now woman holds out a strong hand to the 
child-man, and insists, but with infinite tenderness and pity, 
upon helping him up. 

It is doubtful whether the child-man will altogether 
appreciate the pains which are being taken with his 

ucation, especially as one of the lessons which he has 
to learn is that of consistency. There is certainly a 
great deal to be done in the improving of man. Of her 
recalcitrant pupil Mrs. Grand says :— 

The standard of your pleasure and convenience has already 
ceased to be our conscience. On one point, however, you may 
reassure yourself. True womanliness is not in danger, and 
the sacred duties of wife and mother will be all the more 
honourably performed when women have a reasonable hope of 
becoming wives and mothers of men. But there is the difficulty. 
The trouble is not because women are mannish, but because 
men grow ever more effeminate. Where are our men? Where 
is the chivalry, the truth and affection, the earnest purpose, 

the plain living, high thinking, and noble self-sacrifice that 
make aman? We look in vain among the bulk of our writers 
even for appreciation of these qualities. With the younger 
men, all that is usually cultivated is that flippant smartness 
which is synonymous with cheapness. 

Mrs, Grand, in concluding her article, says that women do 
not care to see life any longer in a glass darkly, and so are 
turning the light remorselessly upon all the dark corners. 

The first principle of good housekeeping is to have no dark 
corners, and as we recover ourselves we go to work with a will 
to sweep them out. It is for us to set the human household in 
order, to see to it that all is clean and sweet and comfortable 
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for the men who are fit to help us to make home in it. We 
are bound to raise the dust while we are at work, but only 
those who are in it will suffer any inconvenience from it, a: d 
the self-sufficing and self-supporting are not afraid. For t! 
rest it will be all benefits. 

But, alas! how few are the rest for whom it will be a1 
benefits. The self-sufficing and the self-supporting eve. 
among men are a miserable minority, and among women 
are too often a minus quantity. 





WHAT THE “DRY CLUB” HAS DONE. 

Tue “ Dry Club,” according to Mr. E. O. Fordham’s 
interesting article in the Westminster Review, is a sic 
benefit society started in 1863,and so called because it 
never met at a public-house. It was commenced by « 
farmer, a blacksmith and a few labourers in an agricul- 
tural village. It now numbers five hundred and sevent} 
members, scattered over a wide area. The noble owne: 
of the soil on which the members of this “ Dry Club” 
earned their daily wage having been enabled by Act 
of Parliament to part with the possession of an estat: 
too early squandered, it was put up for auction, and 
the club decided to buy. In due time the trustees oi 
the club became absolute owners of fifty-six acres of 
freehold land in the centre of the village, comprising 
three meadows, small farm buildings, and thirty-seve1 
acres of good arable land. This they let to members 
of the club in the following proportions: seven holdings 
of three acres (including one meadow), five holdings 
of two acres, eight holdings of one acre, one hold- 
ing of half an acre, one holding of a quarter acre. Four 
members united to take two of the meadows and th 
small buildings. 

In earlier years the committee of this club bought 2 
field and built six of the best cottages in the village, 
giving to each a large garden, and they hold four other 
cottages with good gardens. 

What lordly extravagance chanced to render possibl 
in one village, the Parish Councils Act makes generally 
practicable. 


THE LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 

Tue photographic season is now commencing, and I 
should be glad if those who are interested in the endea- 
vour to popularise lantern work and develop its usefulness 
will remember that there is a Lantern Slide Exchange in 
connection with this department. 

It has been suggested that it would be a good plan to 
extend this exchange to prints and negatives; if any, 
therefore, wish to increase their stock of photographs, 
and will send us prints from their own negatives, or 
negatives only, a list of those received will be published 
each month, and senders will have an opportunity of 
selecting what they wish in exchange. 

This idea will enable many not only to improve their 
collections of scenery and social life, but it will increase 
their knowledge of what is possible with the camera and 
extend the area of their labours. 

To cover the cost of working this exchange I shall 
reserve the right of copying any of the prints or negatives 
for the Lantern Department. 

Several suggestions have been received for next season’s 
lectures, and I shall be glad if more friends will write 
and say what subjects they think would be most useful, 
and where illustrations could be obtained, bearing in 
mind that all the lectures must be illustrated with thirty 
or forty slides. 

Communications for this Department must be addressed 
to the Secretary, 18, Pall Mall East. 
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THE GIRL OF THE [TUTURE. 
Nor A CAsz orf REVOLT, BUT OF EVOLUTION. 


Mrs. SHELDON Amos, in a short but sensible paper in 
the Contemporary Review, points out that it is a mistake 
to speak of the revolt of the daughters in describing the 
new position taken up by English girls. 

MRS. SHELDON AMOS EXPLAINS IT. 

It is not a revolt, but a natural process of evclution. 
Mrs. Amos says :— 

Even “ Society ” has more than accepted nursing as a noble 
profession for women. The nurse comes from every grade, is 
met in every hovel and every drawing-room: her freedom, her 
happy independence, her own and others’ sense of her value : 
her accepted knowledge of the darker sides of life—in all of 
which respects she is rivalled by that mighty host of sisters 
and deaconesses and “ church-workers ” of all sects—have their 
instructive and incitive influence on the home daughters, If 
Society wants them to be ignorant and uninterested, like the 
legendary English lady, it must arrange terms with the 
hospital, the sick-room, the parish priest, the social reformer, 
Meanwhile, our girls will learn, will throw off their swaddling 
clothes. 

MORE LATCH-KEYS WANTED. 


Mrs. Amos waxes quite eloquent in praise of the girls’ 
latch-key. The more girls there are who have latch- 
keys, she thinks, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Freedom brings responsibility, and responsibility brings 
prudence :— 

A great deal of the ill-health of our delicate girls arises 
from repression of their young energy. The boys, too, would 
be hysterical if their youth were hedged in with so many 
conventional restraints, that there would be no room left for 
self-restraint, if everything they wore, every word they spoke, 
every youthful grace and beauty, every intellectual endow- 
ment, were habitually looked upon and openly spoken of as 
making them more saleable articles. These things belong 
only to the ages of slavery, and I would once and for all 
protest that where there is a “market,” marriage in its true 
sense cannot be said to exist. 


THE COMING ANGELS OF THE HOUSE. 


So far from resenting the evolution of the girl of the 
future, Mrs. ‘Amos glorifies and defends their claim for 
freedom. She says:— 

This is the sort of freedom, this is the sort of liberty, which 
has become a part of the Englishman’s very self-consciousness, 
and it is the same liberty which our girls are claiming, are 
taking, and are using well. It seems certain that the result 
must be to restrain the licence into which some men have 
turned their liberty. In fulfilling the logical sequence which 
must give to a nation free women to stand by the side of free 
men, our English girls are also carrying on the destined work 
of England for the world. 

Certainly the restrictions which produce the feeble-witted, 
earth-bound Dodo, must give way to the freedom which will 
give the angels in our houses room to grow their six strong 
wings—two for personal dignity and. beauty, two for spiritual 
elevation, and two with which to fly on serviceable errands for 
humanity. 

MRS. HAWEIS ON THE ONE THING NEEDFUL, 

In the Humanitarian for April Mrs. Haweis writes upon 
the same subject. She says :-— 

In the present well-protected state of the middle classes, 
cruelty and want of love are not what sets ajar the mother and 


daughter, nor want of sympathy, nor want of reasonable free- 
dom, though all these may be results. It is the want of some- 
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thing to do, something to bear. It is the want of religion. 
The splendid energy that-goes with young health and inspires 
young spirits, were this directed into channels of usefulnese, 
mercantile, philanthropic, and always altruistic, now that the 
views of women’s work are becoming liberal and the streets 
safer, we should hear no more of crue! mothers, misunderstand- 
ings at home, want of “appreciation,” ete. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 
Entering upon particulars, Mrs. Haweis gives the fol- 
lowing prescription as to what should be done:— 


Teach the young woman as you teach the young man, that 
we are all integral parts of one larger family—the nation. 
Teach her that she is a human being first and a woman 
second. Give her the protection of knowledge plus the pro- 
tection of religious principles. Let mothers understand that, 
sacred and happy as congenial companionship between parent 
and child may be, as that between husband and wife may be, 
there sometimes intervenes what is more sacred, and that 
is the sense of a real call in life. What though it be hard 
J.ospital-work ? What though it be the silent retreat of the 
nun? (and I have known families pulverise themselves for 
both !}—the call is often truly from Heaven, and to drown it 
in reluctant “gaieties” would be sin. Life is real, life is 
camest, and woman’s duty is to “ go forth and be fruitful” in 
the highest sense—that was the commandment. If marriage 
smiles—Lelpful, noble marriage—with all its major and minor 
responsibilities, let her understand them betimes and fit her- 
self for the position. If marriage does not smile, there are 
many other careers open, each offering its own pleasant 
chances for developing and pe rfecting the ego. Under no 
circumstances I think ought the most solemn of life’s avenues 
to be placed before the girl as an end; nor entered upon with 
half a heart, without love on both sides and without respect 
for the unknown unborn. 


THE STRENGTH OF WOMEN. 


In the same magazine Mr. Mortimer, writing upon the 
physical development of women, touches upon the same 
subject in a paper which is summed up under the follow- 
ing four heads :— 

(1) Women are physiologically capable of attaining the 
same standard of health and ordinary power of resistance as 
men. (2) To meet the present demands upon their strength 
in the struggle for existence, women must aim at the cultiva- 
tion of all their powers. (3) Without this preparation, the 
women of the future will not secure true social equality. The 
present superiority of staying power in men gives them the 
advantage in the greater number of professions and trades. 
(4) The reputed “ arrested development” of women is the 
outcome of custom, and not a law of nature. Thus, men and 
women start with an equality of chances; but the chances are 
lessened for women by a difference of environment. 





Mavrus J6xar is the subject of an interesting sketch by 
Gustav Karpeles in Nord und Siid for March. The 
same magazine publishes a long article on Orchids, by 
Ferdinand Cohn, and Dr. Paul Lindau describes the 
career of a famous criminal—Adolf Kriiger. 

THe Review of the Churches for March is an excep- 
tionally good number. The articles—noticed elsewhere— 
which describe Free Church Union in Birmingham, and 
Miss Willard’s projected propagandist tour round the 
world with Lady Henry Somerset, are the most striking 
features. A most valuable addition is the map (some forty 
by thirty inches in size) of Birmingham and suburbs as 
divided into Free Church parishes, which marks quite an 
epoch in ecclesiastical cartography. Rev. J. Reid Howatt 
gives a lively sketch of Sir George B. Bruce, railway 
engineer, Kirk-elder, and “ Church Unionist.” Arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming Grindelwald Conference are 
announced. 
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“THE REVIEW 


HEINE AND LADY DUFF GORDON. 

In Heft 8 of Vom Fels zum Meer, Herr Sigmund Miinz 
has an interesting article on Heinrich Heine and Lady 
(Lucie) Duff Gordon, the mother of Mrs. Janet Ross, the 
author of “Three Generations of English Women,” 
“ Early Days Recalled,” ete. 

HOW THEY FIRST MET. 

It was at Boulogne, in August, 1833, that Lucie Austin 
first made the acquaintance of Heine. She was then a 
child of twelve, with large brown eyes and beautiful hair, 
and one day when she was sitting at the table d’h‘te, she 
attracted the attention of Heine by the ease with which 
she conversed in German with her mother. He said to 
the child: “ When you return to England, you may tell 
your friends you have seen Heinrich Heine.” “ And who 
is Heinrich Heine?” she replied; whereupon he was 
greatly amused, and he explained that he was a German 

oet. 
: Lucie and Heine soon became good friends, and they'spent 
hours on the pier together, the child singing him English 
ballads, and the post telling her wild tales of all sorts o7 
fishes and mermaids, and of an old French fiddler who 
had a black poodle, and took three baths a diy, and to 
whom the watersprites brought greetings from the North 
Sea. “ Wenn ich an deinem Hause, Des Morgens voriibor 
geh” is a poem in Heine’s “Buch der Lieder,” dedicated 
to his English child-friend. 
THEIR SECOND MEETING. 

Meanwhile eighte2zn more years pass, and Lucie has 
become the wife of Sir Duff Gordon. In 1851, Lady 
Duff Gordon, now a woman of thirty, was staying in the 
house of Barthélemy St. Hilaire, at Paris, when she 
happened to hear that Heine was living quite near, in tho 
Rue Amsterdam, and that he was ill and very poor. She 
sent to inquire whether he remembered the child to whom 
he had told such charming stories at Boulogne, and 
whether she might visit him. The dying poet desired to 
see her at once, and the two naturally fell into reminis- 
cences of the happy days at Boulogne. He reminded her 
of the ballads she sang eighteen years before; but Lady 
Duff Gordon was deeply moved by his intense sufferings. 
His voice was weak, though he spoke with remarka»le 
vivacity. Clearly, his mind had survived his body. 

HEINE ON FRENCH WOM:N. 

He raised his powerless eyelids with his thin white fin- 
gers, and said, “ Yes, Lucie has still the same large eyes . . . 
Little Lucie has grown up and has a husband. That is 
strange.” H» asked whether she was happy and con- 
tented, and he hoped she was no less happy now than she 
was merry as achild. She replied she was no longer so 
merry, but.she was happy and contentel; to which Heine 
observed :— 

That is nice. It does one good to sce a woman who does not 
go about with a heart to be healed by all sorts of men, as the 
women in France do. The French women do not know what 
is wrong with them; they have no heart at all. 

“YOUR GODSHIP.” 

In the autumn of 1855, Lady Duff Gordon spent two 
months in Paris. Heine had removed to the Champs 
Elysées, and there, too, Lady Duff Gordon was staying. 
The poet having heard of her arrival, scribbled in 
pencil:— 

Highly esteemed Goddess of Great Britain! I sent word by 
the servant that I am ready at any hour on any day to receive 
your godship. But I have waited in vain for such a heavenly 
vision. Do not delay any longer. Come to-day, come to-morrow, 
come often. You live so near the poor shadow in the Elysian 
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Fields! Do not let me have too long to wait. Herewitl I 
send you the first four volumes of the French edition of my 
unfortunate works. Meanwhile I remain your godship’s most 
obedient worshipper—Heinricu Here. 

Not many minutes after, his English friend was at his 
side. She found him still on the mattress on which he 
was lying three years before. More ill he could not Jovk, 
for his appearance was that of a dead person. He was 
truly but a shadow, but by sorrow and suffering his fva- 
tures had taken on a certain beauty. He welcomed her 
with the words :— 

I have now made my peace with the world and with God, who 
has sent you to me as the beautiful angel of death. I shall 
certainly die soon. ... I hardly know why I did not like thie 
English, but I never really hated them. I was once in Englan1; 
I knew nobody, and found London a very sad place, and thie 
people in the streets intolerable. But England has avenged 
herself by sending me excellent friends—you, the good 
Milnes, and others. 

Milnes was the poet and politician, later known as Lord 
Houghton. 

LADY DUFF GORDON’S TRANSLATIONS. 

Lady Duff Gordon now saw Heine several times a 
week. He was interested in everything, but specially 
wished for a good English translation of his works. H. 
pressed his friend to undertake it; offered her the copy- 
right as a gift, gave her a free hand to cut out what she 
chose, and even drew up a plan for the arrangement o/ 
the poems. With childish eagerness he longed to see he. 
at work, and recommended her to try a prose translation. 
In this she hesitated, but at last she read him a renderin:: 
of “ Almansor,” and he was delighted and more anxious 
than ever that she should promise to do the rest. Lady 
Duff Gordon’s translations include several pearls from 
the “Buch der Lieder,” and verses from the “ Lyrisches 
Intermezzo,’ “Neue Gedichten,” and “ Heimkehr.” A 
selection of them was published by Mrs. Janet Ross in 
Murray's Magazine in June, 1891. 

Lady Duff Gordon cannot praise too highly the way in 
which Heine bore his sufferings. He was glad when his 
complaints brought the tears to her eyes; but if a joke of 
his made her laugh, he would rejoice even more. He 
begged her not to leave him or say farewell for ever. 
When he spoke German to her, he addressed her with 
“Du,” but in French he called her “Madame” or 
“Vous.” He declared she could always laugh from the 
heart, which the French could not. He spoke to her-of 
his religious convictions, and finally they parted in the 
hope to meet again in England, where he proposed to 
travel, to make reconciliation with the people against 
whom hehad levelled his most biting sarcasm. But it 
was not long before he had entered into his rest, and Lady 
Duff Gordon had to mourn his death. 





THERE is a very interesting article in Harper’s by Lieut. 
Staunton, entitled “A Battleship in Action.” It is an 
imaginary account of a fight between American ironclads 
in 1898. The warship belongs to some European power 
rot specified. 


As a part uf its educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
the German Government furnished a book of more than 
a thousand octavo pages descriptive of the German Uni- 
versities, The work was done to order in three months: 
so it seems that German professors, with all their massive 
erudition, can work like journalists. In the March 
Educational Review Mr. E. D, Perry gives a very interest- 
ing résu:né of the general description, furnished by Prof. 
Paulsen, of the history and character of the Universities. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SKULL. 
Wuat Micut Have BEen. 

Mr. T. T. MuneGer in the Century suggests that Sir 
Walter Scott’s skull impeded the proper growth of his 
brain, and that great as he was he might have been still 
greater had it not been for the ill-service done him by his 
skull. Mr. Munger says :— 

According to the distribution of Scott’s brain as indicated by 
the outside, he should have been a conceited religious fanatie ; 
but he was neither conceited, nor fanatical, nor over-religious. 
The head suggests by its height, or rather by its retreating 
length and narrowness, artificial compression,—not wholly a 
wrong suggestion, for it was by compression that its peculiar 
shape was produced. The matter is of intense interest when 
we realise that only a freak of nature prevented that matchless 


brain from being locked within an inclosure which would haye 


made it that of a microcephalous idiot. 

The peculiar shape of the skull is closely associated with 
his lameness: both were due to a congenital error in bone- 
making. When about eighteen months old he had a slight 
illness, caused by dentition. On recovery, he was found to 
have lost—as was thought at the time—‘the power of his 
leg”; the real fact being that the child refused to move a 
suffering limb. From some cause, probably congenital, and 
brought into action by dentition, the process of bone-making was 
arrested, inducing swelling and shrinking of the limb and lame- 
ness, from which he never recovered, though it did not prevent 
great activity upon his feet. The defect or fault in the bones of 
the leg extended also to the skull, or rather another error in bone- 
making then showed itself. After death, the examination re- 
vealedthat there had been “a premature union of the two parietal 
bones along the sagittal suture,’ due to an arrest of ‘ bone- 
making along the edges of the suture, which closed like a vice 
upon the expanding brain. This closure affected only the 
sagittal suture ; the coronal suture was left free, and the brain 
pushed the vault of the skull up and back, creating the oblong 
shape so noticeable in the mask, and so similar to that of the 
inicrocephalous idiot. When Dr. Charles Creighton once 
happened to show to a di:tinguished French anthropologist a 
skull of one of this unfortunate class, with its boat-shape 
formation and effaced sagittal suture, the savant held it up 
and exclaimed, “ Voila,Walter Scott!” Had this defect in bone- 
making extended to the other sutures, there would have been 
no Sir Walter Scott, no increase of horse-hire in the Trossachs, 
no Scotland of romance, and no Waverleys for the world. 

Questions arise which the anatumist and psychologist must 
answer. The brain of Scott was small; if the bone-making 
had been natural, and the brain had not been forced to the 
labour of lifting the skull, would it not have been larger and 
its convolutions more numerous? In that case, granting that 
there is a proportion between the size and conyolutions of the 
organ and the mental faculties, what sort of man should we 
have had? Scott is already called Shakspearean; might he 
not have been another Shakspeare in full measure ? 

Other questions arise. Some of Scott’s senses were very 
dull, and all were far from being acute. He had but a slight 
ear for music, never getting farther in his enjoyment of it 
than ballads of a simple character; his daughter Anne sang 
down to him. Lockhart says of his sense of smell that when 
by chance the venison was so ripe as to make the company 
uncomfortable, Scott was indifferent to it. As to wines, he 
could searcely distinguish them apart, confounding them in an 
amusing manner. His eye was far from being correct. He 
werked at nothing so hard as upon oil-painting, but with most 
dismal success—evidently from defect of eye. May not this 
dulness of the senses be cannected with the crowding of the 
brain, by which the various nerves were weakened? It might 
also be asked if this unnatural handling of the organ by 
nature may not have had some effect in inducing that nervous 
energy With which he wrought, the misplacement turning his 
energies in a single direction. That he died of worry and 
overwork there is no doubt, but may not an ulterior cause be 
found in this crowding of the brain into unnatural shape and 
compass, with the effect of making it unduly sensitive, and 
predisposed to the malady which carried him off ? 
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M. HENRI ROCHEFORT. 

In the Zdler for April, Miss Belloc has an interesting 
illustrated interview with Henri Rochefort, who gos- 
siped pleasantly with her concerning his adventurous 
career, It seems that the distinguished French jour- 
nalist, although he has spent three years in this 
country, has made no effort to learn our language. He 
has not done so because he fears that the acquisition of 
English might injure his style as a French pamphleteer. 
Thinking French, talking French, and reading French, 
although his body is domiciled near Regent's Park, his 
mind is in Paris; and he boasts that he can keep his 
finger on the pulse of political France better here than if 
he were on his beloved boulevards. From his youth up 
Rochefort seems to have been a somewhat awkward 
customer. 

“I was twelve years old when I entered the College Saint 
Louis, and whilst there, instead of studying, I used to spend 
all my time in composing verses and reading novels. It was 
principally through the former habit that my political opinions 
first got me into trouble,” he continued, smiling grimly. 
“Imagine the horror of everybody (for this was shortly after 
the insurrection of 1848) when I was heard declaiming, not the 
compliments which were expected, but a violent Republican 
tirade, congratulating the Archbishop en his humanity in 
having adopted the unfortunate children of a political 
murderer!” 

This spirit of contrariety has kept him in hot water all 
his life, and his duels are so numerous that he does not 
even remember the number he has fought. 

“Four or five stand out in my memory,” he replied medi- 
tatively. “My first, which was with a Spanish officer, after 
I had written an article which he considered insulting to his 
sovercign; another with Prince Murat, in which I was 
wounded; one with Paul de Cassagnac, where the same fate 
befell me; and one, since the war, in Switzerland, with an 
individual who sent me a challenge on account of something 
I had written, though to this day I do not know what was his 
excuse, for I do not believe that I had given him cause for 
offence. 

After gossiping fpleasantly concerning his experience 
under the Empire in New Caledonia, M. Rochefort spcaks 
of his present position. He seems to be happier here 
than he has been for some time past, surrounded with 
pictures, of which he is a great connoisseur, and constantly 
employed in journalising from a distance. He says :— 

Iam never so happy as when I am writing. My methods 
of work? Well, I always use a stereoscopic pen, a most 
excellent little weapon, brought me from America by my son. 
As to my articles, [ only make up my mind a few moments 
before sitting down to write what the subject is to be. You 
see I am in a pcculiar position. People often bring me 
political documents of the greatest importance, and I make 
use of them as occasions arise. For instance, I possess a list 
of all the deputies and senators who accepted bribes over the 
Panam. business. 

Unfortunately he did not confide a copy of this list to 
the interviewer. 


, 


Tue origin of the “Song of Solomon,” according to 
Karl Budde, in the New World for March, is suggested 
by the fact that in Syria “the king’s week” is the name 
given to the first week of married life, during which 
bridegroom and bride play king and queen. The Song 
of Songs is, he concludes, a collection (compiled about 
300 B.c.) of songs for marriage festivals, in which the 
bridegroom king is hyperbolically designated as Sulomon. 
Budde pleads for an expurgated Bible for the use of 
minors and others, which shall omit the Song of Songs 
and all else likely to give decided offence! He quotes the 
Glarus family Bible as an example in point. 
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TWO MUSICAL JUBILEES. 
JOACHIM AND PIATTI. 

Tur other day a large number of distinguished 
musicians assembled at the Grafton Galleries to present 
addresses of congratulation to Professor Joachim and to 
Signor Piatti, who are both celebrating their English 
jubilees. The Musical Standard of March 24 and Men 
and Women of the Day for April furnish sketches of the 
Hungarian virtuoso, while the Musical Standard of March 
81 and the Musical News of March 31 give accounts of 
the presentation. 

THE KING OF THE VIOLIN. 

It was on March 28, 1844, that Joachim, as a violinist 

of twelve years of age, made his first appearance at 


PROFESSOR JOACHIM, 


Bunn’s benefit concert at Drury Lane Theatre. A more 
important appearance was in May of the same year, when 
he played Beethoven’s violin concerto under Mendelssohn’s 
direction at a concert given by the Philharmonic Society. 
Writing of this performance, Chorley quaintly says :— 

Beethoven’s violin concerto was giyen by memory with a 
thorough understanding of the author and command of his 
instrument. Nothing could be firmer, more sensible, or more 
sensitive than the reading of the composition. Yet this, when 
read, is anything rather than gracious to execute, while to 
prove past doubt that it was not a mere book-knowledge of 
music that he possessed, Herr Joachim introduced a pair of 
cadenzas into the blank space left according to the old concerto 
fashion, which will be long. talked of as marvels of musician- 
like skill and young invention. Very few performers haye 
come before us satisfactory, and for the future so brightly 
promising, as this boy, who seems to be possessed of strong 
frame, and a disposition so modest -as well as cheerful, that the 
perils of praise are less formidable than usual. 

Joseph Joachim was born at Kittsee, near Presburg, 
on June 23, 1831. He was only five when he began to 


play on the violin, under the guidance of Szervaczinsky, 
and at the age of seven he made his début at Pesth, 
The jubilee of this appearance was celebrated just |ive 
years ago. In London, the testimonial, or jubilee <ift, 
took the form of a “red” Strad, with a gold-mounted 
Tourte bow. In Berlin there was a celebration oi 4 
grand scale, and the grand gold medal for art was con- 
ferred on him by the Emperor. 

Joachim studied: at Vienna under Boehm, and at 
Leipzig under Ferdinand David. Of his compositions the 
most successful is the Hungarian Concerto for viclin 
and orchestra. His favourite composers are Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. 

In 1868 he was appointed Director of the High School 
of Music at Berlin, and under his energetic and earnest 1 ile 
the new school soon gained a high position as a teaching 
institution for musical execution. But though as an 
actual teacher he has few equals, it is not too much to 
say that he has done a very great deal to create a taste 
for classical music in England, and that it is mainly die 
to him that the Popular Concerts have achieved thvir 
present high standard. He has played every year at 
these concerts since 1865. 

PRIMO VIOLONCELLO. 

Alfredo Piatti was born at Bergamo, January 8, 1822. 
He studied under his uncle, Zanetti, and under Merig hi 
at the conversatoire in Milan. His first appearance in 
London was in June, 1844, at a Philharmonic Concert 
under Mendelssohn’s conductorship, and from 1248 jie 
has resided in England. His name is most closely 
associated with the Popular Concerts, at which he his 
filled “the post of principal violoncello on all occasion. ” 
since 1859. fle is a player of rare excellence, and a 
composer of infinite taste. 


SIGNOR PIATTI, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


OUIDA AS SHE IS. 
In the Californian Magazine for March Mr. Charles 
Robinson describes briefly Ouida as she is to be seen 
to-day in Florence. The picture is not a very pleasant 


one :— 

Her pallid, masculine face habitually bears a weary, depressed 
look, and there is a lack-lustre expression about her large gray 
eyes. The mass of blonde hair which flows loosely over her 
shoulders has an ashen tinge. It is whispered that her maid 
spends many hours daily in dressing it, and that the perfume 
which she uses in her toilet costs thirty dollars an ounce. She 
has always lavished money on her wardrobe. She especially 

rizes a magnificent sct of sables, the gift of a wealthy 

fuscovite admirer. Next in her affections is an unique 
collection of old laces, purchased at odd times whenever she 
had an opportunity. She has also an immense collection of 
shoes in every variety of style, all made with nice, artistic eye 
toward the proper display of her slimly arched instep. Her 
gloves, too, are all made to order. 

Ouida loves to shock the conventional world with her manners 
as she does to offend it with her books. At home she drinks 
brandy and smokes cigarettes, and is often rude to visitors. 

Louisa de la Ramée—to give her full name for once—is about 
fifty-three years old, having been born at Bury St. Edmunds in 
Suffolk, in 1840. Her father was a French refugee who settled 
in England. At an early age she went with her mother to 
London, and ‘soon began under the nom de querre Ouida—a 
child’s mispronunciation of Louisa—to dabble in literature. 
While still in her teens she wrote her first novel, “ Granville de 
Vigne,” which was published two years later (1863) under the 
title “ Held in Bondage.” 

For the past twenty years Ouida has resided on the outskirts 
of Florence, in a villa which formerly belonged to one of the 
Medici. The room in which she works is truly picturesque. 
Its walls are painted with exquisite old Italian frescoes, and 
inlaid tables laden with pots of flowers (lilies and hyacinths 
abounding) line the walls. There is a priceless Persian rug 
before the hearthstone, where she likes to lie and dream—and 
sometimes to scream a little as a safety-valve to her emotions. 
She has a dainty oratory, containing a statute of the Madonna, 
before which there burns a perpetual light, a circumstance 
which, coupled with the fact that she was at one time much 
given to making visits to the neighbouring Fiesole to argue 
points of theology with the “Black Pope,” as Father Anderledy 
the late head of the Jesuits was called, gave rise to the persistent 
rumour tliat she contemplated “ going over to Rome.” 

Between her books she leaves an interval of two years, and 
the plots in her novels are thought out in the course of long 
country rambles, She does not, however, get through as much 
work now as she used to do. She begins her labour at five 
o'clock in the morning: but this does not mean that she really 
sits down and writes, but simply that she is ready to ponder 
over one of her strange.stories; for she takes up her pen only 
when the inspiration seizes her: She never writes at a table ; 
but sits in a low chair, with an inkstand before her, a blotter on 
her knee, and sheets of manuscript strewn about the floor—each 
page containing very few words, so extraordinarily large is her 
handwriting. She uses a goose quill. 

Ouida is a great walker, and in all her tramps is invariably 
accompanied by a retinue of dogs of every size and breed, from 
her huge St. Bernard down to that wondrous little Maltese 
terrier of which she tells so many impossible stories. When 
one of her dogs dies it is buried with solemn honours, 

Hers is a familiar figure driving along the Lung Arno in her 
curious open carriage lined with gold-brocaded satin, the horses 
harnessed with peculiar black-and-silver trappings. But, 
although she is often seen thus,in public, she eschews general 
society, living alone with her faithful old maid, who, by the 
way, was the original of Cigarette in “ Under Two Flags.” 

Ouida never shakes hands; she declares it to be the most 
vulgar form of salutation. As soon as she enters a room she 
makes for a seat. Once seated she will not budge until she 
takes her leave. Any one who wishes to meet her must play 
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Mahomet to her mountain. No matter who he may be she 
never rises or changes her position. 

The only living woman Ouida enyies is Rosa Bonheur, while 
Mary Anderson seems to be an object of her hatred. But Ouida 
never liked Americans. When the late Mrs. John Bigelow 
rather forced herself upon the author of “ Under Two Flags,” 
Ouida said she really hated Americans. “ Well, I don’t know 
why you should,” replied Mrs. Bigelow, “they are the only 
people who read your shameful books.” Ouida drew the 
American towards her saying, “ Why, you must be an interesting 
woman after all; you may come in.” For, like Carlyle, she 
may be won over by persons who treat her with her own 
weapons. 


THE SECRET OF WHITMANISM. 

In the New Review for April Mr. Edmund Gosse 
contributes “The Note of Walt Whitman.” It is an 
ingenious paper, with one central thought, which is 
expressed as follows :— 

Whitman is mere bathybius; he is literature in the condition 
of protoplasm—an intellectual organism so simple, that it 
takes the instant impression of whatever mood approaches it. 
Hence the critic who touches Whitman is immediately con- 
fronted with his own image stamped upon that viscid and 
tenacious surface. He finds, not what Whitman has to give, 
but what he himself has brought. He is, roughly speaking, a 
keenly observant and sentient being, without thought, without 
selection, without intensity, egged on by his nervous system to 
a revelation of himself. He records his own sensations one after 
another, careful only to present them in veracious form, without 
drapery or rhetoric. His charm for others is precisely this— 
that he observes so closely, and records so great a multitude of 
observations, and presents them with so complete an absence 
of prejudice, that any person who approaches his writings 
with an unbiassed mind must discover in them a reflection of 
some part of himself. This I believe to be the secret of the 
extraordinary attraction which these rhapsodical utterances 
have for most emotional persons at one crisis or another in 
their life’s development. 

Mr. Gosse in summing-up excludes Walt Whitman 
from the ranks of the immortals. Walt Whitman, he 
says, lay spread abroad in a condition of literary 
solution. 

But there he remained, an expanse of crystallisable sub- 
stances, waiting for the structural change that never came; 
rich above almost all his coevals in the properties of poetry, 
and yet, for want of a definite shape and fixity, doomed to sit 
for ever apart from the company of the Poets. 

The article, however, is not all criticism. It contains 
an account of a visit which Mr. Gosse paid Walt Whitman 
at his home in America. Noticing upon the wall of his 
house a photograph of one of Walt Whitman’s greatest 
friends, a professional oarsman from Canada, Mr. Gosse 
quotes the following expression of opinion of the good 
gray poet as to athletes. He said :— 

These were the people he liked best, athletes who had a 
business in the open air; that those were the plainest and 
most affectionate of men, those who lived in the light and air, 
and had to study tokeep their bodies clean and fresh and 
ruddy; that his soul went out to such people, and that they 
were strangely drawn to him, so that at the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes, when the world reviled him and ridiculed him most, 
fortunate men of this kind, highly prosperous as gymnasts or 
runners, had sought him out and had been friendly to him. 
“ And now,” he went on, “I only wait for the spring, to hobble 
out with my staff into the woods, and when I ean sit all day 
long close to a set of woodmen at their work, I am perfectly 
happy, for something of their life mixes with the smell of the 
chopped timber, and it passes into my veins and I am old and 
ill no longer.” I think these were his precise words, and they 
struck me more than anything else that he said throughout 
that long and pleasant day I spent with him. 
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THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 
By His Famity Dooror. 

Joun A. Gray, the late surgeon to His Highness the 
Ameer, writes a brief but interesting paper in the Asiatic 
Quarterly for April. He says that the Ameer is absolute 
autocrat. There is no press, and the Ameer has strictly 
curtailed the influence of the priests. The chief priest 
has hardly more influence than an ordinary civil magis- 
trate :— 

Amir Abdurrahman has a high degree of education and con- 
siderable stores of information—scientific, artistic, and general 
—acquired from books, from conversation and from observation 
during his travels. ‘To the simple marners and free hospitality 
of Dost Muhammad he adds a dignity and a kindly courtesy 
of manner most remarkable in a man of his strong passions and 
in one who is constantly surrounded with adulation and flattery. 
He is readily accessible to his people; and even when suffering 
from the pangs of gout, he will listen patiently to the petitions 
of the poorest of his subjects, and give rapid though just judg- 
ment in the cases brought before him. 

Dr. Gray speaks very emphatically of the improvements 
which have been wrought in Afghanistan under the Ameer’s 
rule. Highway robbery and murder are no longer common 
in the country, nor is murder or theft in the towns. 
Englishmen travel constantly between Kabul and the 
Indian frontier without the slightest attempt being made 
to injure or annoy them. Dr. Gray says that he went 
among the villagers freely, unescorted and unguarded. 
In 1890, when he sent to Kabul from Turkistan for two 
extra dispensers, they rode the whole distance in safety. 
They had but one pistol between them, and 
that was unloaded. This extraordinary freedom from 
crime has not been attained by rose water, but Dr. Gray 
thinks that the execution and dispersion of the lawless 
trites was indispensable. The Ameer, like Lord Rose- 
bery, thinks that the state should concern itself with the 
condition of the people, although even Lord Rosebery 
would shrink from following the Ameer in advancing 
money without interest to those who are desirous of 
starting business on their own account, Dr. Gray 
says:—“ Should a Kabuli wish to. start business for 
himself, and not have sufficient money, he has but to 
apply to the Ameer, who will, for a certain number of 
years, lend him a sufficient sum for his purpose, and this 
without interest.” The Ameer has established workshops 
in Kabul which are really national training schools. 
They produce war material. which he could buy much 
cheaper either in Russia or in India, but he insists on 
manufacturing them himself in order to teach his sub- 
jects the crafts of the artisan. Everything European 
is now: fashionable in Kabul, including garments 
made by European tailors. The Ameer imported an 
English tailor to his capital for the purpose of teaching 
the natives how to make clothes fit in English style. 
Classes were held, demonstrations given, with the result 
that the Kabuli tailor now makes clothes that fit. Dr. 
Gray at the Ameer’s request started an art class in 
Kabul, and had five of the chief artists in the country 
as his first ‘pupils. Dr. Gray concludes his paper as 
follows :— 


One must remember that this educational system of civilising 
is being carried on among a race of men who have been known 
hitherto. simply as fighters, robbers, semi-savages, amd who, 
unlike so many of the races of India, have shown but little 
if any sign that they were capable of being converted into 
useful producers. When I say finally that the Amir offers 
prizes, and of considerable value, for the best or most original 
work, produced either in the shops or elsewhere, it will be 
easily understood how much he has at heart the desire to 
advance his people in knowledge and civilisation. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dr. Leitner prefaces Dr. Gray’s article by a paper, illus- 
trated with portraits, upon the relations between the 
Ameer and Great Britain. Dr. Leitner is very indignaut 
at the assumption that the friendship of the Ameer is 
due to Sir Mortimer Durand or Lord Lansdowne. He 
publishes a letter from the Ameer addressed to himself, 
dated August 22, 1893, six weeks before Sir Mortimer 
Durand reached Kabul. The letter is a characteristic 
epistle in which he, Abdurrahman, declares that the 
friendship between Afghanistan and Great Britain is firm 
and unassailable on the sides of both governments, their 
hearts are sincere and pure, and the men of hostile an: 
evil dispositions who have endeavoured to sow dissension 
have not even succeeded in inflicting a scratch, nor will 
they so succeed, for the fruits of such vain and mendacious 
efforts of theirs can only be the disappointment of failure, 
and the shame of ignorance. Dr. Leitner reprints the cor- 
respondence of 1872 between Lord Granville and Prince 
Gortschakoff on the subject of the delimitation of the 
Afghan boundary. 

THE KING OF SIAM. 

In the Leisure Hour for April there is an interesting 
paper on Bangkok, the capital of Siam, by an Englishman, 
who does not give a very pleasant account of this Venice 
of the East. Speaking of the King of Siam, the writer, 
Mr. P. O. Standing, says :— 

When the present ruler of Siam succeeded to the throne, hi 
set himself to schemes of reform, so far as in him lay: he 
strove to encourage the arts and sciences, as his sire had done, 
and followed out Western ideas as far as possible. He enjoyed 
nothing better than to get hold of an intelligent European and 
ply him with questions leading up to the subject of the 
improved government of Siam. In the beautiful “ King’s 
Garden” at Bangkok I have seen a sun-dial, astronomical 
instruments, ete., sent from Europe by order of Ifis majesty, 
and used by him with great regularity as well as with an 
intelligent interest. Bishop Pallegoix taught him Latin. 
By a Royal Edict, King Chulalongkorn has deerced the release 
of all slaves whose bondage commenced at a later date than 
his accession (1868). But this still leaves numerous captives. 
The city is the qucerest conceivable admixture of the Orienta} 
and the European. An Electric Light Company was started, 
but it speedily went into liquidation. Not so the Tramways 
Company, whieh, not content with paying an extremely 
promising dividend, has actually opened an electric section 
with the best results; so that one is confronted with the 
strange spectacle of an electric tramcar flying along the street in 
juxtaposition to the gharry, the ’riksha, and even the bullock- 
cart of bar 





Dean Stanley and Renan. 

Amona eertain interesting reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley contributed to the Young Man by Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, he tells the following amusing incident :— 

I remember a dinner given to M. Renan, on which occasion 
Isat next but one to him, and the Dean of Westminster sat 
opposite. The great writers soon engaged in a warm inter- 
change of anecdote and repartee... but the piquancy 
‘lay in the fact that Renan could not speak or under- 
stand English, and the Dean had to converse in French. It 
was the most fearfully and wonderfully made French I ever 
listened to, a shocking accent, vow savay cur jammy, and so on ; 
but the impetuous Dean was inconceivably voluble and ready, 
and, above all, the unscrupulous literal translation of English 
idioms into French, was courageous beyond praise; but 
somehow Renan understood it. The Dean’s was the triumph 
of mind, not only over matter, but over grammar, idiom, every- 
thing; but the result was a sustained and extremely animat: d 
conversation, into which Renan cut in his own inimitable 
manner with the neatest epigram and the most courteous 
pleasantry. 
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MR. SELOUS ON THE MATABELE WAR. 

* Tue cause and effects of the Matabele War,” as re- 
counted and estimated by Mr. Selous at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, appear both in the Journal of that body and in 
the Nations! Review. They form perhaps the straightest 
vindication of the Colonists that has yet transpired. He 
replies directly to the charges of Mr. Labouchere, with 
whom he is naturally highly incensed. He narrates the 
atrocious deeds of the Matabele horde since they left 
Zululand in order to show that “ they are not a gentle 
Arcadian race of idyllic savages, but a fierce, overbearing, 
cruel, and bloodthirsty people who were as certain, sooner 
or later, to come into conflict with the advancing wave of 
European civilisation in South Africa as gunpowder is to 
explode when brought iu contact with fire. 

LOBENGULA’S HOSTILE PURPOSE. 

He gives this account of Lobengula’s purpose in his 
raids on the Mashunas :— 

His policy was to abstain entirely from actual aggression 
against the whites themselves, but to strike at them through 
the natives, on whose work the development of the country 
depended, thus making it impossible for white men to live in 
Mashunaland. By carrying out this policy more and more 
boldly, I think Lobengula thought he would get rid of his 
white neighbours, who would soon be driven to abandon the 
country in disgust. 

“RIGHT OR WRONG, IT IS BRITISH.” 

But this policy the Colonists had no intention of 
encouraging :— 

Savages do not understand leniency; they take it for fear, 
and at once take advantage of it. Therefore, in a new country 
where there is a very small white population amongst a large 
number of aboriginal blacks, the absolute supremacy of the 
whites and the authority of the white man’s government must 
be firmly established, and until this authority is fully recognised 
the savages cannot be treated with abstract justice. It may be 
wrong to occupy the waste places of the earth, to extend the 
British Empire, and to come in contact with savage races at 
all. On that point I will not offer an opinion; but, right or 
wrong, it is a British characteristic to take possession of any 
country we think is wort having, and this piratical or Viking 
instinct is, I suppose, an hereditary virtue tiat has come down 
to us in the blood of our northern ancestors, All other nations 
would like to do the same, and do so when they can; but we 
have been more enterprising than they, and, so far, have had 
the lion’s share. Luckily, to», as in the last century we had 
our Clives and Warren Hastings, so at the present day we have 
our Rhodes and Jamesons and Lendys, and so the work of 
«nnexing and administering new countries goes on. 

THE RAID AT VICTORIA, 

Mr. Selous quotes from Dr. Jameson’s letter to the 
Matabele king, in May, to prove that Dr. Jameson did 7of, 
as Mr. Labouchere fa'sely contended, request Lobengula 
to punish Gomalla’s people for cutting the telegraph 
wires. On the contrary, he said, he (Dr. Jameson) would 
punish the offenders himself. 

Mr. Selous regrets, with great warmth, the attacks made 
on the reputation of the late Capt. Lendy. On the story 
of his shooting down the retreating Matabele, because they 
had not crossed the border in an impossibly short time, 
Mr. Selous produced these notes which were taken down 
by Mr. Philip Wrey at the interview :-— 

“Dr. Jameson, after telling the head Induna that, if he could 
not control his young men, the best thing he could do was to 
leave them to him, and he would soon put them to rights, then 
said to Manyou: ‘Go back to those amongst your people whom 
you can influence, and start home as soon as youcan. Within 
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two hours I shall send my men to see if you have started; if I 
find ye have not, I shall drive you over the border.” No 
words, proceeds Mr. Sclous, were ever spoken that could 
possibly bear the interpretation that a certain boundary was to 
be reached in a certain time. What Dr. Jameson required 
was an immediate withdrawal by the Matabele from the 
vicinity of Victoria. When, about two hours after the interview, 
Capt. Lendy rode out with thirty-eight men to see if the 
Matabele had withdrawn, he found the young Induna of 
Ingna, whom Mr. Wrey describes as having shown every sign 
of suppressed rage during the interview, in the very act of 
besieging a small Mashuna village only three and a half miles 
from Victoria township. 
_ THE EFFECTS OF TiiE WAR. 

Mr. Selous predicts as consequences of the war “ the 
resumption of enterprise, and the successful and continu- 
ous development of both Mashunaland and Matabeleland,” 
and in all human probabitity, “ the eventual supremacy 
of the British race and the English language in the 
eventual confederation of all the states of South Africa 
south of the Zambesi.” 

The effect of the Matabele War, though it may have been 
prejudicial to the happiness of the military caste in Matabelv- 
land, has been directly beneficial to every other native 
race in central South Africa, whilst, what is of far more 
importance, it has regained for Englishmen the prestige 
that was lost amongst whites and blacks when Sir kvelyn 
Wood was ordered to make peace with the Boers after 
the defeat of Majuba Hill, has insured the peace and 
security of Mashunaland, and reduced to a_ certainty 
the eventual supremacy of the British race as the dominant 
people in South Africa. 


MRS. SELOTS. 


(Reproduced from South Africa, by permission.) ~ 
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A GREAT FRENCH HISTORIAN, 
A Sxketon or M. Hiprotytre Tare. 

Inthe Revuede Purisof March 15th M. Gabriel Monod tells 
for the first time the life of Taine the historian. M. Taine 
had a morbid horror of publicity, and always practised the 
pees, “ Hide your life, but show your wit.” Yet, as his 
biographer very properly points out, in order to appreciate 
the latter if is necessary to know something of the former. 

Hippolyte Taine was borne at Vouziers on the 21st April, 
1826. His father was a solicitor, and a very intelligent 
man, and it was he who grounded his son in the first 
elements of history. At the age of thirteen the boy was 
sent to Paris, where he studied for some time at the Col- 
lege Bourbon. Like most French geniuses he seems to 
have been singularly fortunate in his mother. “ No other 
woman,” he once wrote of her, “so thoroughly understood 
the science of motherhood.” Even as a schoolboy he 
planned out his days moment by moment, his only 
relaxation being reading. Among his class-mates were 
several lads destined to take a prominent place later. 
Among them may be specially mentioned Provost 
Paradol, Planat, and Cornelius de Witt, who introduced 
him to Guizot. At the age of twenty Taine entered the 
Ecole Normale, passing in First. It was then that he 
made up his mind to devote his life to the study of 
history past and present. Already an excellent English 
scholar, he learnt German in order to be able to read 
Hegel in the original. He was popular both among the 
masters and his comrades. ‘This sojourn at the Hcole 
Normale was perhaps the happiest period of his life. 
On leaving the college he was offered and accepted the 
post of Professor of Philosophy at the Toulon College. 
The coup-d'état had just occurred, and all Government 
officials were ordered to sign an act of adhesion to the 
new Government. ‘Taine refused his signature, and was 
henceforth treated as suspect. After some months of 
considerable difficulty—for he was transferred rapidly 
from town to town, being scarce given time in each to 
form and start a class—he made up his mind to abandon 
scholastic work, and throw himself into literature. He 
found a firm friend in Guizot, but years passed before his 
remarkable talents were in any way recognised. Indeed, his 
first literary success was due to his having been sent for 
his health to the Pyrenees. M. Hachette, the publisher, 
commissioned him to write a guide to that region. The 
volume with which he returned to Paris proved to be 
one of the most charming books of travel ever written. 
It appeared in the year 1855, with illustrations by 
Gustave Doré, and produced a considerable sensation. 
The same year saw his first article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He was in his thirtieth year when the publi- 
cation of his “ Philosophes Frangais” brought him real 
fame. The book was discussed by critics belonging to every 
shade of opinion. Taine became a leader of thought. 
Renan, Sainte Beuve, Flaubert, and Gautier treated him 
as an honoured comrade. His “ History of English Litera- 
ture,” the work by which he is perhaps best known in 
France, appeared years later, but he was by that time one 
of the recognised forces of French intellectual life. At the 
age of forty he married, greatly to the astonishment of his 
friends, who considered him an ideal bachelor. His wife, 
née Denuelle, was the daughter of a well known architect. 
and proved from every point of view a worthy helpmeet. 

The last years of Taine’s life were spent in Switzerland 
in a charming villa on the shores of the Lake of Annecy. 
There he and his wife entertained parties of their friends 
through all the summer months, and his death at the 
comparatively early age of sixty-five leaves a serious void 
in the world of contemporary letters. 


OF REVIEWS. 


SOME NATURAL HISTORY PAPERS. 

In Cornhill Magazine for April Mr. Grant Allen in an 
article entitled “The Sweet Tooth,” discourses in his own 
pleasant gossipy manner upon the part played by sugar 
in the vegetable and animal world. He says :— 

Wherever in the animal world you find high decoration aud 

splendid or expanded ornamental adjuncts—as in the butter- 
flies, the golden beetles, the humming-birds, the sun-birds, thie 
toucans, the parrots—you will almost invariably find the 
species which display them are confirmed sugar-eaters. The 
love for colour and the love for sugar go hand in hand throug|i- 
out the whole of creation. The birds of prey, the wolves, tlic 
carrion beetles have none of either. ‘They are dull and dingy, 
or else protectively coloured. Strange as it may sound at first 
hearing to say so, sugar and the esthetic sense are bound up 
closely together. 
_ In the Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Garner contributes ai 
interesting paper upon the chimpanzee and the gorilla as 
he studied them in his wire wove tent in the African 
forest. The most interesting part in Mr. Garner’s pape: 
is that in which he describes the almost human affection 
of his little chimpanzee Aaron. He says:— 

After I found a companion for Aaron he became somewhat 
indifferent to me, and never for a moment would he leave thi 
side of Elisheba; no matter where she went he followed her, 
and clung to her at every step. When she was ill he nursed 
her with even more devotion than he had shown before, and in 
her last hours he sat by her with his arms folded around her 
and even when she was dead he refused to give her up. When 
I examined her, to see if she was beyond all hope, I laid my 
hand upon her heart; he looked at me inquiringly, and then 
placed his hand by the side of mine upon her body. Of course. 
to him this had no meaning, but his conduct indicated his 
desire ; and, having faith in my friendship, he believed that 
anything I would do was good. When the keeper removed th« 
body, he clung to it, and it was with great difficulty that I 
could release myself from him after he was returned to his 
cage. The body was placed on the floor in front, where li 
could see it, and his actions clearly showed to me that lv 
realised the worst. I then had the body removed and from 
that time to this, when I pay him my daily visits, I can 
scarcely release myself from him, and as long as he can sec 
me or hear my voice he cries and screams for me. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in Good Words for April, has a 
brief but suggestive paper upon the advantage of using 
the spy-glass in the study of wild life. 

There is one source of amusement, and better than amuse- 
ment, open to dwellers or sojourners in the country which it is 
the rarest thing to see made use of, namely, the spy-glass. 
Even a small case of lenses of three powers, such as may be 
bought at any opticians for 3s. 6d., provides an avenue for the 
passage of a vast deal of knowledge otherwise inaccessible. 

To show how much enjoyment may be had from the 
use of the spy-glass, Sir Herbert describes the occupation 
of an hour spent one autumn morning beside a quiet bay 
on the west coast of Scotland. 

In the Leisure Hour for April, Mr. Wright begins a 
series of papers upon the wings of insects. 

In Longman’s Mr. C. T. Buckland writes pleasantly on 
alligators. 

In Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. Gustay Kobbé, New York 
diver, describes life under water, giving a vivid descrip- 
tion of the conditions of the divers. Mr. Kobbé says 
that no"man can live much deeper than 120 feet below 
the surface; one diver worked at 145 feet depth, but_he 
was paralysed and never did another day’s work. One 
curious fact which he mentions is that divers are so much 
accustomed to having quantities of fresh air pumped 
down to them when they are below, that they cannot 
stand the stuffy atmosphere of an ordinary room or a 
public meeting. On one occasion Mr. Kobbé went to sleep 
down below and had an hour’s nap before he woke up. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER AT HOME. 
A Visit to “THe HeEicuTs.” 

T'wo or three years ago, two young Californian ladies 
paid a pleasant visit to the office of the Review as they 
passed through London on a pilgrimage to the Eternal 
City. I have not heard of them for some time, and it is 
therefore an all the more agreeable surprise to come 
upon a charming paper by Miss Elodie Hogan in the 





JOAQUIN MILLER. 


(Reproduced from the Californian Magazine.) 


Californian Magazine for March, describing a visit which 
sie paid to the home in the Sierras of Joaquin Miller. 
Miss Elodie Hogan wields a facile pen, and her picture 
of the poet of the Pacific Slope, in his outpost on “ The 
Heights,” is one of the brightest contributions to magazine 
literature that I have come across for some time. I omit 
her narrative of the conversation, which is full of bio- 


graphical interest, and confine myself to the following 
quotation :— 

One gray morning in January I climbed the hills to “ The 
Heights.” The Gothic door swung open and from the lion’s 
den there issued the pleasant sounds made by a cheerful 
whistler. The whistling stopped as I ascended the steps and 
peered fearfully within. Somewhere from the furry deeps of 
a pile of bear and buffalo skins a voice came out, giving me a 
welcome entrance. And the voice was the voice of the poet. 

A tawny mane of golden hair, a shaggy beard—long and 
grizzled, a great fine head with a fore-and-aft cap absurdly set 
atilt upon it, a pair of fearless blue eyes—was what I saw of 
Joaquin Miller, prone among his bear-skins doing some work 
and attending to his morning mail. 

While he writes his letters, I shall make a journey round 
his little room. The walls and pointed ceiling are tinished 
with dove-tailed boards of unstained redwood. The right- 
hand slope of the ceiling is decorated with a monstrous thatch 
of tack-upheld portraits of men and women whose faces are 
known to the world. Browning, Emerson, Garibaldi, Gertrude 
Atherton, Judith Berolde, Napoleon, Gladstone, Whitman, 
Byron, and Besant, are all piled there one on top of the other. 
Some of them are photographs and some of them are cuts torn 
from papers and magazines. Two vases filled with pink roses 
and wall-flowers from the garden outside stand upon a table, 
and a heavy-footed bookstand is piled with old manuseript, 
papers, magazines, and heaps of the flotsam-jetsam truck 
which always accumulates in the wake of reading. There is 
not a book on the wlle settlement, exe pt an immense 
mildewed copy of the Bible which some one loaned to Mr. 
Miller five years ago. No carpet covers the fleor, but the 
bare boards are littered with fine skin rugs from the backs of 
nearly all the four-footed things that run the woods. The 
door stands open all the time to every wind and all the 
weather. The poet’s trust in human kind has never been 
abused except at the tramps’ rest. Even those enemies of his 
have never trespassed on the sanctity of the Gothic room. One 
night a wearied vagrant stumbled in the open door and was 
sound asleep on the floor in a minute. Mr. Miller covered him 
with a skin, and he and his unknown guest passed the night 
together. In the morning, for his pains, he heard a penitent 
story of many losses—a lost dog, a lost gun, and a lost hunter 
who finally did what Cassio so deplored and found himself in 
Mr. Miller’s room. 

He is about fifty-two years of age, and, in spite of all the 
wonderful fire and force of the early poems, he insists that the 
best work of which he is capable is yet undone. From his 
high station he overlooks his own sundown seas, and of thes» 
he intends to sing. He says that in a book he will yet name 
and claim the Pacific Occan as he has named and claimed the 
Sierras. Meanwhile, he lives upon his rocky hilltop with 
every detail in tune with the desires of his early songs. There 
is not a poem among those of the Sierras and the Sun-Lands 
in which he did not die of his desire for the hills of his Western 
home. With plenty of money, plenty of fame, and the whole 
earth to choose from, he found his way back to his Sierras 
After he came from Europe he lived for a while in Oregon, 
then he went to Mexico; but the magnetism of the Californian 
Sierras was too strong. 


THE Ludyate Illustrated Magazine is the most disagree- 
able to open of any magazine that is published. It is 
interleaved through and through with inset acvertise- 
ments. It is becoming, not somuch a magazine, as amere 
vehicle for the distribution of advertisement insets. But 
after the advertisements have been turned out, there are 
some articles in the present number which are not 
uninteresting. Mr. Joseph Hatton’s account of Mr. 
Frederic Villiers is good. But what does the editor mean 
by including a paper on “ Abbotsford” in the series of 
“Rambles through England”? The Ludyate Illustrated 
Magazine evidently does not have any circulation north of 
the Tweed, 








DREAMS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
1. Europe AFTER THE GREAT WAR, 


THE popular method of looking forward by means of a 
supposititious “looking backward” is illustrated by two 
articles in Transatlantic magazines for March. In the 
Catholic World, “ Quasi-vates” describes in a rather 
zig-zag order “ the dawning of the Twentieth Century in 
Europe.” 

The year 1900 begins in Europe with a frightful retrospect 
and a hopeful future. It witnesses the close of the greatest 
war of modern history and the beginning of a new era of peace 
which . . . promises to be durable. 


A SPANISH MARRIAGE AGAIN, 


It came about in this way. A young lieutenant, a 
relative of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, met at the Spanish 
Court a young lady relative of the Duc de Montpensier, 
fell in love with her and would fain marry her. The 
French Republic promptly protested to the Berlin Court 
against the proposed strengthening of German influence 
in Spain. This was regarded in Great Britain—which 
had since Bismarck’s return to power formed a secret 
treaty with Germany—as ‘‘a deadly affront to the royal 
family of Guelph.” But the actual explosion began in 
Italy. The crushed Sicilians rose in revolt, the Roman 
populace followed, the troops joined them, and the House 
of Savoy was forced to fly. Austria, mindful of her old 
claims, poured her troops into northern Italy, to be 
firmly opposed by the ar.nies of the new Italian Republic. 
Germany tried to check Austria, but “met with a stern 
rejoinder.” 

This was the signal for which the impetuous Kaiser had 
been waiting... The reply of the German Emperor to the 
French note protesting against the Spanish alliance was a 
haughty refusal to be bound in any way by the wishes of his 
Gallic neighbour, and an immediate strengthening of the 
garrisons of the Alsatian frontier. Simultanconsly came a 
note from England protesting against any interference by 
France in a matter of such concern to the English royal 
family. France, which had for years been hungering and 
thirsting for a war of revenge, was not in a mood to take such 
tillips tamely. A mobilisation of six army corps in the east 
and south was her reply to the German menace, and the 
dispatch of one ironclad squadron from Cherbourg to the 
English Channel, and another from Toulon to the mouth of 
the Suez Canal. 


THE FRENCH ‘A BERLIN” AT LAST. 


The effort of German emissaries in Spain to excite 
hostile feeling against France, and win over the Cortes 
to the German alliance, led to Republican opposition, 
insurrection, revolution. Royalty was overthrown in 
Lisbon as well as Madrid. “The Iberian peninsula was 
now Republican from end to end.” 


France having thus secured her southern frontier, now 
entered upon the war with tremendous energy. Leaving two 
army corps to keep the garrison of Metz in cheek, Marshal 
Canrobert, under cover of the guns of Belfort, crossed the 
Rhine with the Army of the East, and fought a decisive 
battle with the Bavarian forees...at Sultzburg. A week 
later his army had surrounded Munich and beaten back the 
division led by the King of Saxony. The Army of the North 
meanwhile had closed in around Strasbourg. A division led by 
the Emperor attempted to force the passage of the river from 
the fort of Kebl, but the superiority of the new French field 
artillery rendered the effort futile. Within a fortnight six 
more army corps had crossed into Swabia, and the united 
force, taking town after town on its way, soon occupied Stutt- 
gart and prepared to march on Berlin. Everything had 


misearried with the plans of the Triple Alliance. 
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ARMAGEDDON PLUS ANARCHY, 


Then Russia set about redeeming her “ Toulon 
pledges.” 

The demand of England for an explanation of a simultaneous 
movement of Russian and Persian troops upon Herat, was met 
by an ambiguous reply from both Czar and Shah ; a movement 
of the English Mediterranean squadron towards the Black 
Sea was checked by the announcement that the passage of th: 
Dardanelles had been forced by the belted cruisers of Russia, 
which had been joined by the French Mediterranean squadron 
in the Agean Sea. The Austrian fleet was held in check by 
the Italian ironclads, and the combined Russian and French 
squadrons suddenly appeared before Suez and began a blockad« 
of the head of the canal. 


Long-suffering Poland saw her chance and aided by 
Bulgaria rose in successful revolt. The Tzar’s plans were 
disconcerted. The Cossack advance to Afghanistan was 
checked. The Russian forces were further unacconntably 
paralysed. The army could not be depended on, “ it was 
honeycombed with Nihilism.” There was thus “a war 
within a war,” and not in Kussia alone. 

Not only was every country at war with its neighbour, but 
was at the same time waging a fierce internecine strife within 
its own borders. Anarchy made war upon government and 
socicty, while government endeayoured to grapple with the 
foreign foe. 

For six months the conflict raged. 
French help successfully attacked Turkey. 

A terrible fight between the French and English squadrons 
had ended in the sinking of half-a-dozen ships by ramming 
and by the explosion of torpedoes. The losses were almost 
equally divided and the result was a drawn battle. 


THE POPE AS UMPIRE: EUROPE TRANSFORMED. 


The American press and people clamoured for inter- 
vention and arbitration. All eyes turned to the Pope. 
He intervened. Distracted by war without and anarchy 
within the Powers listened to his mediation. A con- 
ference of pleninotentiaries met in St. Petersburg and 
pledged the nations to accept the decision of His 
Holiness who was aided by two American jurisconsults. 
As a result of his decision and a new congress of Vienna, 
we are shown Spain (including Portugal) and Italy 
republics; the confederated states of Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine with internationally 
guaranteed neutrality; and the kingdom of Poland 
revived—* a strong State wedged in between Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, ... with Odessa.as an entrepot 
at the one extremity, and Memel and Niga on the other,” 
hounded on the west by the Vistula, on the east by the 
Dwina and Dneiper. Italy has Tyrol. Greece has 
nearly all the Byzantine territory except Constantinople 
and a small zone round it which are left to the Turk. 
Afghanistan, like Persia, is practically a Russian pro- 
vince. France has the Sahara. Great Britain, for the 
giving up of Gibraltar to the Iberian Republic, is 
allowed to extend her influence as far southward from 
Egypt as she can. The policy of neutral zones in 
Europe is due to the inspired :wisdom of the Pope. 
The Roman question was settled on the. basis sug- 
gested by the Government of Columbia and Washington. 

The patrimony of the church has been restored, and the 
government of the city and territory is placed in the hands of 
commissioners chosen by the Holy Father. Florence is the 
capital of the republic, and Rome once more the capital of 
Christendom . . . The Pope once more is free. 


2. AMERICA AFTER THE GEEAT EARTHQUAKE. 


The second dream is by Mr. Arthur Harvey, and 
appears in the Canadian Magazine. It deals not w?:?. 
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the Old World but with the New; not with ecclesiastical 
but geological possibilities. The standpoint of retrospect 
is supposed to be 1960 a.p. 

There had been a period of great disturbance on the sun; 
huge sunspots had come and gone during 1892 and 1893... 
It soon became apparent that the harbours along the whole 
Atlantic coast of the United States were rapidly shoaling . . . 
While the first intimation of the change occurred in April, 
1894... by midsummer, ocean navigation was completely dis- 
organised, foreign commerce ruined, domestic trade paralysed. 
_.. From Boston to Savannah, « general elevation of the ocean 
floor and of the land along the coast was in rapid progress, 
and the axis of elevation was soon ascertained to be nearly 
upon the meridian of 75° west longitude, and to extend at 
least one hundred miles each side of it. 

THE GULF STREAM Vid MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

As the land kept rising along the indicated line . . . it turned 
the drainage of many a lake basin and plateau from the 
Atlantic towards the west... The fact soon thrust itself upon 
us that as New York was rising, New Orleans was sinking, 
that the whole northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico was 
subsiding, and the unwelcome conviction that the sca was 
about to invade the Mississippi valley sent a shudder through 
all wl.o thought of the calamities that must ensuc. 
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FACING THE EMERGENCY, 

Ultimately the Contineut was transformed, as shown 
by the accompanying map. While these changes were 
in process, 
the Governments of the United States and Canada acted in 
this emergency with commendable vigour and prom ptness. 
They formed a united committee for joint action, called out 
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their militia and volunteers, seiz-d the railreads and other 
means of transpertation, organized a continental com:nissariat, 
and forcibly conveyed most of the p»pulation of the threatened 
lowlands to the regions of highest elevation. 

All rights of property were vested in the State. Money 
and interest were given up. Social salvation was found 
in communism. 

A CONTINENT RIPPED OPEN. 

Following these terrible years of migration (1894 and 
1595) came the upheaval of a new mouttain range. The 
crust of the earth tore asunder along the line o” elevation 
like so much paper. “ A fissure yawned sevezs. iundred 
feet in width.’ New York and Boston were -vrecked; 
Montreal and Quebee, Washington and Richmond, were 
terribly injured. Millions of lives were lost and hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of property were destroyed. 
The great chasm soon closed, with a crash which at places 
forced the edges to a height of 10,00) ft. 

A NEW SOLUTION OF THE IRISH PROBLE‘S. 

The Gulf Stream now (1960) sweeps up the old 
Mississippi valley. As a consequence 

The country which was Canada and the Eastern States has 
a charming equable climate, resembling that of France and 
Italy as it used to be, for the winds from the unchanged 
Rocky Mountains are mollified as they cross the new American 
Mediterranean. The warm waters, pouring out of Hudson 
Straits, have melted half the glaciers of Southern Greenland, 
and the rest are vanishing apace. ‘That country has become 
another Ireland for verdure; is rapidly becoming afforested, 
and has been taken possession of by sons of Erin, who, in a 
climate very similar to their own, have at length found a 
country to themselves, which they appear to be ruling with 
contentment. 

The Princess of Wales got the Danes to assure it to 
them. Newfoundland has a climate like France. The 
Gulf Stream, though diverted in its course, still reaches 
Europe warm enough to moderate the steady advance of 
Norwegian and Alpine glaciers, 

THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER RESULTING. 

The social changes enforced during the years of migra- 
tion were found so salutary that they have been made 
permanent. All crime is punished with death (by 
drowning), and the criminal type is thus being stamped 
out. The Government allots to each person his task. 
Starvation is the penalty of laziness. Activity is re- 
warded by freedom from labour five, ten, or more years 
betore the age of seventy; after which a man joins the 
governing bodies. ‘These decide in secret. The people 
live in municipal houses. They are purified in body 
and mind. They have discarded the supernatural and 
accepted with unanimity the simple truths of natural 
theology. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are optional, 
not compulsory ; stress is laid on learning to raise food, 
procure fuel, provide shelter, make clothing, ete. “To 
attempt to impress special views on a developed mind is 
only a form of hypnotic inflnence.” “ We have followed 
out the doctrines of development.” The confusions of 
the nineteenth century were due to want of faith in the 
new revelation. Through « physical purgatory America 
has at length reached bliss. 


Mr. G. J. Kniaut, Secretary of the late London Muni- 
cipal Reform League, is one of the many sufferers from 
the Liberator crash. In consideration of his many 
services to the cause of progress, an attempt is now 
being made to raise a small sum of £150 to save him 
from being turned out of house and home. Mr. P. 
Calder, Secretary, 39-41, Warwick Strect, Pimlico, will 
gladly receive subscriptions. 
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IS MAN LOSING ONE OF HIS SENSES ? 


We are a discontented race, always grumbling at 
the limitations of our knowledge, and not satisfied with 
the senses we admittedly possess. We are on the look- 
out for various new or nascent avenues to the mind 
from the outer world. And all the time we are quietly 
letting drop through disuse one of the few senses we 
actually have. The most prominent feature in our face 
does not avail to remind us sufficiently of the “neglected 
sense ” which appears to be steadily retiring into nullity. 
In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Edward Dillon calls 
attention to this singular fact. “In man,” he says :— 
the nerves and brain centres that subserve the sense of smell 
are poorly developed, in some degree vestigial structures. It 
would not be too strong a statement to make that in civilised 
man and especially in the Englishman of the present day, the 
sense remains merely as the vestige of a vestige. 


It is intensely keen in several of the lower animals. 
The Japanese, as shown in their beautiful game of 
diverse fragrant woods, appear to have developed the 
sense toa higher point than Western nations have any 
conception of. Yet, “the olfactory sensations seem to 
have an unusually direct path to the inner working of 
the nervous system.” <A great part of the pleasure and 
pain of taste—the aroma of wine, the flavour of spices— 
ought to be credited to the sense of smell. The story is 
told of a Breton peasant — 
who inyented an “art of perfumes” while musing over the 
scents of the flowers of his native fields. He claimed to have 
discovered the harmonious relation existing between odours. 
He came to Paris with a perfume box of many compartments, 
to give a “concert of perfumes,” passed, however, for a mad- 
man, and returning to his native home died in obscurity. 
Again, more than one ingenious person has constructed a scale 
of perfumes, finding parallels between different scents and 
the notes of an octave. 

There are, indeed, points of resemblance between the 
terminations of the olfactory nerve and of the nerve of 
hearing. ‘No sense has a stronger power of suggestion 
than smell,” and Mr. Dillon hints that the colour-school 
of poets might find connections between sounds and 
scents. He evidently thinks we don’t get half the good 
we might out of our noses. We pay little heel to the 
pleasures to be derived from smell, and are careful only 
to avoid the pains of unpleasant odours. We use our 
noses not indeed so much as instruments of enjoyment, 
but rather as a sort of nuisance inspector. Nor need they 
be merely the ministers of sensuous joy. He mentions 
the case of the boy James Mitchell, who was a deaf mute 
and bl'nd from birth, “ but distinguished people by their 
smell, and by means of it even formed judgments as to 
their character.” “This was an intellectual development 
of our poor.sense with a vengeance.” 

After a somewhat discursive pilgrimage over the history 
of perfumes in religion and in fashion—from the altar of 
— to the snuffbox—Mr. Dillon concludes by observing 
that— 


Wiat remains to us of artificial perfumes survives chiefly 
in connection with two conservative institutions which are 
regarded by some advanced philosophers as relics of a 
benighted past—the toilette of woman and the ritual of the 
Church, 


” 





In the Timehri for December, 1893, Mr. Thomas Watt 
tells the people of British Guiana ell about the World’s 
Fair at Chicago from the British Guiana point of view. 
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HOW CHARACTER FORMS THE FACE. 
“ AcquirED Facial Expression” is the theme of an in- 
structive and entertaining article in Blackwood’s by 
Dr. Louis Robinson. He explains the effect of a long- 
dominant emotion on the face by pointing out that 


whenever the thoughts take their habitual direction, a stream 
of nervous influence from the brain to the hidden-expression 
muscles is the inevitable concomitant. The closest observer 
may not notice the least change of outline or the vaguest 
tremor of movement at the time, and the subject himself may 
be unwarned as to what is going on. Yet in course of years 
the muscles so stimulated assert themsclyes over the others, 
and a permanent expression in accordance with the mental 
character comes out... Even in dreams each flecting emotion 
affects the facial muscles in some degree. 

The writer recommends all physiognomists who travel 
by rail not to spend their time in the perusal of text- 
books, but to study the living documents before them 
* inscribed all over with the very aphorisms of the art.” 

Passing to specific types, he shows up not a few popular 
misconceptions. He compares the visage of the ruler of 
horses with that of the ruler of men. 

The horseman’s face shows command in the mouth, the 
drill-sergeant’s in the mouth and the eye. The last is 
undoubtedly the most effective instrument in exacting obedi- 
ence from our Own species. 

Generally speaking, it is a strenuous contest with minor 
difficulties which produces a thin and rigid set of the lips. It 
is seen almost invariably in housewives of the Martha type... 

The compressed lip so loved (and so often misinterpreted) by 
novelists is a sign of weakness rather than strength. It tells 
of perpetual conflicts in which the reserves are called into the 
fray... Look at the sea-captain, the most absolute monarch 
on earth. He carries authority and power in his face, but it 
resides in his eye and the confident assurance of his casily set 
mouth. 

Speaking very ‘generally, the cleric’s face is indicative of 
authority (of the ,thin-lipped kind) and of a dignified sense 
of the sanctity of his office. The doctor’s jaw and mouth are 
less rigid, yet tell of decision. His eye is vigilant and sym- 
pathetic, and his whole facial aspect conveys the idea of a 
fund of untapped wisdom. The lawyer’s countenance is 
confident and confidential, with a pouncing alertness of the 
eye, and a pervading expression of weighty perspicacity. 

The fact that two people who live long together tend to 
grow alike is accounted fur by unconscious mimicry reacting 
upon the muscles of expression in the same way that a ruling 
passion does. This tendency to facial imitation is very gencral 
—in fact, almost universal. 


Gerontocracy. 

In the Positivist Review Professor Beesley lifts up his 
voice on high against.the rule of old men. He says:— 

The great age at which Mr. Gladstone did his greatest work 
will no doubt always give additional lustre to his figure in 
history. But it will not be without mischief if it leads to the 
toleration of other old men in office as long as they think 
themselves fit for it. A hard-and-fast rule fixing an age of 
compulsory retirement is the only remedy for this evil. If the 
limit were fixed at seventy it would be on the whole productive 
of great advantage to the State, and it would be a wholesome 
example for practical workers of every sort. Sixty-three, the 
age which Comte recommended for retirement from active 
funetions of every kind, wou'd probably be a still better limit; 
but it would at present be too great an innovation on our 
habits. The Bank of England is said to be suffering from a 
very aggravated form of gerontocracy. Old men, however 
exceptional may be their state of preservation, should be 
ashamed to deprive the public of the advantage of being 
served by men in their prime. True dignity would lead them 
to retire without waiting for pressure, and to be content with 
the consultative function which nature has assigned to old age. 
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HEAVY CHARGES AGAINST OUR GAOL SYSTEM. 


A very serious indictment is brought against our 
prison system by Rev. W. D. Morrison in the Fortnightly 
Review. ‘The statements which he makes are calculated 
to excite profound dissatisfaction with our present treat- 
ment of criminals. He estimates the national cost of the 
repression of crime at over five and three-quarter millions 
sterling a year, and he inquires how it is that this outlay 
has gone on increasing. He finds it partly due to the 
fnilure of our prisons to act as a deterrent force. 
England shows a percentage of old offenders in prison 
of 48, France of 47, Italy of 36, Germany of 29, and 
Austria of 28. 

The old local prison administration kept the ruling 
classes in touch with social miseries in their acutest form, 
but the centralised system has changed all that. 

CRIME INCREASING. 

The writer boldly declares the Registrar General's 
prison census return a most untrustworthy document. 
He says that, in the reports submitted to Parliament, 
“we have errors in the number of convictions running 
on for a series of years until they reach a gross total of 
more than two and a half millions; and the worst of it is, 
these errors remain uncorrected up to the present day.” 
He dispels the optimism which supposes crime is on the 
decrease by proving that.convictions have shown an 
annual increase of 74,507, and that the last decade of 
the new system compared with the last decade of the old 
system showed the enormous increase in old offenders 
of 162,706 (out of a total of 781,826). The increase in 
convictions is not due to the greater success of the police 
in apprehending criminals, for the percentage of appre- 
hensions for serious crime has been sinking from 58 in 
1862, to 46 in 1892. 

RECIDIVISM ADVANCING. 


The committals of offenders over ten times during the 
last decade of the old system and the last decade of the new 
have increased $1,864. “ Year after year, almost without 
a break, has the race of incorrigibles mounted up, and 
within the last five years the prisons of England have 
thrown a larger quantity of this human wreckage on the 
community than at any previous period of their history.” 
And habitual criminals furnish Anarchism with its 
desperate recruits. The growth of the habitual offender 
is the true cause of the increase in our police forces and 
in outlay on crime. ‘Ina word, recidivism is one of 
the host of coming problems which are already beginning 
to cast their dark shadows over the immediate future of 
our country. Now is the time to arrest its obstinate 
advance.” 

DRIVING PRISONERS INSANE. 

Mr. Morrison applies to our prisons the further test of 
the rate of insanity among prisoners. Out of 10,000 
inmates in local prisons in 1875-77, 113 became insane, 
in 1890-92, 226, or exactly twice as many, became insane. 

This increase in the ratio of insanity plainly shows that our 
present principles of prison discipline are debilitating a much 
larger number of the prison population than used to be the 
case ... In many cases it is want of mental stability quite as 
much as adverse social surroundings which leads on to this 
eareer. If our methods of prison discipline tend to make a 
naturally unstable mind still more unstable, how can we 
expect that man to be a law-abiding member of society... 
ag.in ? 

Mr. Morrison concludes that “from every point of 
view the time has come for a searching inquiry into the 
various causes which are augmenting the proportions of 
recidivism.” 
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GOETHE’S LAST LOVE: 
ULRIKE VoN LEVETZOW. 

THERE is an interesting notice in Heft 9 of Ueber Land 
und Meer of Ulrike von J.evetzow, who has just attained 
her ninetieth birthday. ‘To her Goethe dedicated “Die 
Marienbader Elegie,” a charming poem, embodying his 
confession of faith on the question of love, and especially 
his love for Ulrike von Levetzow. He compares her to 
“the peace of God which passeth all understanding,” 
and describes her as a wonderful being before whom all 
discord vanishes, 

Ulrike is the daughter of the Mecklenburg Court- 
Marshal von Levetzow. When he died, his widow and 
three daughters passed their summers at Marienbad, and 
Goethe lived in the same house with them for some weeks 
in the summer of 1822. Ulrike was then a girl of eighteen, 
and she certainly made a great impression on the poet. 

Next summer Goethe returned to Marienbad, and his 
friendship with the Levetzows became much more 
intimate; indeed, he grew more and more conscious of a 
passionate love for Ulrike, though he tried to describe it 
as the love of an une!e for his niece. However, he saw 
that he was too old to marry her, and he endeavoured 
to suppress his passion, but it cost him a great deal. 
“ Only the noble art of music could lull the pain and the 
anguish of the heart which had lost so much.” It was 
the splendid playing of Madame Szymanovska whieh 
relieved the poor poet’s sufferings, and, out of gratitude 
to the Russian pianist, he dedicated to her his poem 
“ Aussodhnung,” in which he depicts the power of music, 
and again tells “ the sufferings of an anxious love.’ 

In August of the same year, Frau von Levetzow and 
her daughters went to Karlsbad, and Goethe followed 
them and took up his quarters in the same house. He 
remained with them twelve days, and this was the 
splendid time to which special reference is made in the 
“Flegie.” He was with the Levetzows all day long. 
He read his poems to them, studied the stars with them, 
and told them of his studies in meteorology and minera- 
logy. In the evening, Ulrike read aloud Scott’s “ Black 
Dwarf.” The 28th was Goethe’s birthday. _He wished 
to spend it quietly, consequently the ladies accompanied 
him to Elbogen, and the daughters presented him with 
the drinking glass which is now preserved in the 
musenm at Weimar. 

Goethe’s friendly relations with Ulrike naturally caused 
commotion in Karlsbad, and a report was spread to the 
effect that the poet had made the young girl an offer of 
marriage, and that the Grand-Duke of Weimar had given 
his sanction. Ulrike herself described her friendship 
thus:—*I was certainly too young to understand the 
great mind of the friend who treated me with so much 
amiability and paternal affection. It was a_ rich, 
beautiful time.’ On September 5th, Goethe took his 
departure, and Ulrike never saw him again. She is 
still unmarried, and her home is Schloss Triblitz. 

A FisuermMAn NAturauist.—In a recent number of 
Nature Notes, Mr. R. F. MeConnell, of Dumbarton, de- 
scribes his discovery of a rural genius in the shape. of a 
fisherman on the Ayrshire coast. He says:— 

He told me that from his boyhood he lad always had a 
strong liking for nattral lristory, and that he had made a 
collection of the different birds, insects, eggs, ete., he had 
found. On my telling him I should like to see what he had 
done, he took me into his cottage. One of the three ‘ooms is 
set apart for his museum. ‘The sight of what this man has 
done, without money or friends to help him, shows wkat can 
be accomplished when a man is a true lover of nature. 




























































“‘THE NEW HEDONISM.” 
A CatHotic Repty To Mr. Grant ALLEN. 

Mr. W. P. Coyne, M.A., writing in the Month for 
April, replies to Mr: Grant Allen’s paper of the “New 
Hedonism,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
last month. To begin with, Mr. Coyne objects, there 
is nothing new about the New Hedonism: it is as old 
as the Garden of Eden, and was expounded by Aris- 
tippus of Cyrene four centuries before the dawn of 
Christianity. In Medieval Italy, in the time of the 
Renaissance, the same gospel of pleasure was preached 
as the supreme law. “ How is it,” Mr. Coyne asks, 
t at neither in Ancient Greece or Medieval Italy the 
New Hedonism produced ideal results? In Greece it 
resulted in civilisation reared on slavery, and as 
the net result the Greeks, judging from the sad 
undertone of their literature, were as miserable as the 
most fin de siécle pessimist of the presentday. Mr. Coyne 
then quotes Professor Huxley against Mr. Grant Allen, 
and italicises the declaration that he (Huxley) deems 
it as an essential condition of the resolution of the hope 
of abatement of any essential evil of the world, that we 
shou'd cast aside the notion that the escape from pain 
and sorrow is the proper object of life. After quoting 
Ilerbert Spencer and Prof. Fiske as to the failure of 
evolution to furnish the guidance which Mr. Allen thinks 
adequate for mankind, Mr. Coyne passes on to consider 
his doctrine that if future life is denied the world, the 
present life, if duly weighed, would not be found wanting. 
Against this optimist opinion Mr. Coyne quotes Schopen- 
hauer and Leopardi. ‘Turning to another point, he says: 

Mr. Allen’s resort to the literature and art of the past, since 
these are equally the outcome of a living faith, is also singularly 
uuhappy. The Parthenon, no less than the Sistine Chapel, 
embodies the immortal yearnings of an artist and a people. 
Pheidias and Michael Angelo are heroes of liumanity precisely 
because they looked beyond their work to the ideals of which 
it was the splendid realisation. Of the former it was said that 
he could carve gods better than men. His Zeus and his Athena 
Zarthenos, the flowers of Greek sculpture, express equally with 
the philosophy of Plato the striving of man after the perfect 
wisdom of God. 

Nor of course was it otherwise with Dante and Petrarch, to 
whom Mr. Allen points triumphantly in support of his thesis. 
Both were men of the most ardent, not to say fanatical faith. 

Hedonism, old or new, says Mr. Coyne, has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

At every etage of the world’s history it has had its pseudo- 

hilosophic exponents ; that when put to the test in ancient 

ellas, under the most favourable circumstances, and by a 
people the most equable and intelligent the world has ever 
seen, it only led to hardness and corruption of heart and 
bitterness of spirit. 

In conclusion, Mr. Coyne expresses a conviction that the 
duty of the Church at the present moment is to combine 
what was best in Paganism with Christian principles :— 

It will be for us to adjust the living elements of what was 
the best in Pagan culture to the conditions which Christianity 
has introduced into the world. It was precisely this problem 
that engaged the energies of the best spirits of the true 
Renaissance, but it is ever calling for a juster and more ade- 
= solution than could be given by the enthusiasts of the 

fteenth century. It will be ours to graft on to that old 
Hellenic notion of the unimpeded play of all our functions, 
physical no less than spiritual, the Christian theory of an 
«ordered self-repression and a responsibility which gives an 
unending import to our every action. ‘These ethical points of 
view are often regarded as opposite and irreconcilable; but 
there is surely no fundamental antagonism, and it is conse- 
quently the province of an enlightened Christianity to combine 
aad to harmonise them. 
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THE EXCUSES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


“Frank May Did It” is the characteristic heading of 
Mr. A. J. Wilson’s comments in the Investors’ Review on 
the recent meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of 
England. “ The carefully-prepared statement (he says) 
trepidatiously delivered by Mr. David Powell, the retir- 
ing governor, and framed as an answer to the charges 
made in this ‘ Review,’ laid the whole blame of recent 
events on Mr. F. May, the discarded chief cashier.” 


This confession and casting-out of the guilty done, the 
printed statement went on to other matters. With a forget- 
fulness which would be incredible were it not thrust before all 
men’s eyes in black and white, these directors said never a 
word about their own misdeeds. It was all “ May, May,” and 
May had gone—he and his deputy Baily, not publicly men- 
tioned—leprived of the power to exculpate themselves by their 
poverty and dependence on the mercy of the Bank Court. For 
the first time, in reading this precious directorial effort, we 
must admit to a feeling of compassion for these discarded 
officials. Sinners they doubtless have been, and infinite mis- 
chief has been wrought by their agency, but the chief sinners 
they assuredly were not. They imitated their masters, that was 
all. 

THE DIRECTORS’ SCAPE-GOAT. 


It was not May, but the directors who bullied the cus- 
tomers of the Bank and the public into acceptance of the 
Uruguay Debt Conversion scheme. The directors were the men 
interested in the “ Maple Leaf” Railway. ... May did not 
advance more than half a million to the Murrietas on insuffi- 
cient security, nor did he allow the old Baring firm to get 
“deep in its ribs” on the security of mere names. How much 
would the Bank have lost had not the directors, by hustling 
and brow-beating, succeeded in forming the Baring Guarantee 
Fund? And there were other large debtors to the Bank at 
that time—probably they are there still—whose advances were 
certainly not the work of the scapegoat Chief Cashier. 
Hissing and shame would attend the footsteps of the men who 
on the 15th ultimo stood before their shareholders as victims 
of a wicked man’s frauds did the world know of what some 
among themselves had been guilty. 


“NO FAITH IN THE DIRECTORIAL ESTIMATE.” 


To the exclamations of the press that after all the 
Bank had not lost so much as the Investors’ Review had 
led them to expect, Mr. Wilson replies :— 


The mere amount of money involved was never with us the 
question at issue. It was the system of business, the constitu- 
tion of the Bank, and the misdoings of its Court of Directors 
which formed the text and substance of our discourse, and on 
all these matters the memorandum read by Mr. Powell, as 
much by what it passes over as by what it says, is ample in 
support of the worst of our charges. And we place no faith 
whatever in the directorial estimate of loss. 


MR. WILSON IS HOPEFUL! 


His success in extorting some kind of confession from 
the directors actually leads Mr. Wilson to close his article 
with expressions of hopefulness :-— 


Slow though the reform movement is, it is possible to 
hope from what was said and left unsaid that the publication 
of a full balance-sheet and profit and loss account is not far 
distant... . The charm of directorial sacredness has been 
broken, gradually men’s minds are becoming accustomed to 
look at things more as they are, not as they may be draped. 
The Board itself admitted that the Bank machine had 
required repairs and adjustments.... The purging has 
begun, the “family party” arrangement cannot now be 
depended upon to fill vacancies, and with the first crisis 
that comes ‘o our banking credit we shall see many and great 
reforms, 
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THE TRAMCAR OF THE FUTURE. 


THE accompanying illustration is Mr. Fred T. Jane’s 
graphic anticipation, in the English Illustrated, of what 
Tondon street traffic may yet come to. In his “ Romance 
of an Omnibus,” which is full of interesting facts about 








THE TRAM OF A CENTURY 


the familiar vehicle past and present, he dips into the 
future, and prophesies— 

Any radical change when it comes will probably entail the 
doing away with altogether of the bus as we know it. Already 
the pavements in the City cannot properly hold the pedestrians, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that by-and-by vehicular 
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traffic will have to be relegated to underground and overhead. 
About the level of the first-floor windows footways could be 
erected, alongside which electric trams would run; lifts every 
here and there leading to higher stations, between which a 
service of air ships or dirigible balloons would fly. The day 
may also come when the ever-moving pavement, which one will 
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just step on to be moved along automatically at speeds up to 
ten miles an hour, will be something more than the dream of a 
German engineer. The configuration of our streets is against 
its practical use now; but there is no reason why it should not 
work in subterranean passages, ventilated and worked by tidal 
force. 














400 THE REVIEW 
POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

Mr. Grorce Merepitn’s beautiful, though recondite, 
dialogue between blind Patience and her winged sister 
Foresight, in the National Review, sets forth the poet’s 
commentary on the present Age. Until the close Fore- 
sight professes to see little that is hopeful in the 
age: Patience heroically insists on its potent promise; a 
paradox not unfitted to a time when resolute persistence 
in practical effort and positive knowledge offers more 
hope of progress than the seemingly discredited vision 
and faculty divine. Foresight bears dawning on her brow 
“a, brand to-be,” but she “ must read her Sister for the 
How ”—find in Patience the means of attaining the far-off 
ideal. Patience explains that she is “ not Resignation’s 
Counterpart,” but the Fortitude that welcomes conflict as 
the condition of advance. 

No home is here for peace while evil breeds, 
While error governs, none. 

Foresight laments the pessimism which dominates the 

ge: 


For neither of us has it any care ; 

Its learning is through Science to despair. 
Patience rejoins that “ D-spair lies down and grovels,” 
but “ this Age climbs earth.” It “ langhs at Happiness ” 
indeed, but aspires. Foresight depicts all things 
trembling over a heaving volcano: : 

Shades of a wild Destroyer on the vast, 

Are thrown by every novel light upraised. 
Patience admits the peril of the conflict: “Frail men 
have challenged Lucifer to fight, Have matched. in hostile 
ranks, enrolled erect, The human and Satanic intellect.” 
The possibilities of evil bound up in modern science and 
invention menace all further progress; but the very 
shock of battle shows what its issue and whence maa’s 
help must come: 

Now must the brother soul, alive in each 

His traitorous individual devildom, 

Hold subjest lest the grand destruction come. 
The lower earth-crust melting under them, they must 
look to the heavens for safety. 

Then Foresight points scornfully to “the concrete 
indifferent,”- “of mankind the unnumbered host.” 
Patience replies “another mass is awake—her toilers— 
the working multitudes” : 

Already have my people shown their worth, 
More love they light, which folds the love of Earth 
‘That love to love of labour leads : thence love 
Of humankind—earth’s incense flung above. 
But, pleads the other, the Age is one of mole-like Doubt— 
“for pastime swallows miracles.” ‘The sister auswers, 
Even in the dark of doubt they lack not flame at times; 
but, 
To strengthen our foundations is the task 
Of this tough Age; not in your beams to bask. 

The wild oscillation of the pampered classes between 
voluptuous materialism and cowardly superstition is 
next held up to vigorous scorn. Better, rejoins Patience, 
the masses heaving to voleanic burst than “those 
wallowing rich.” Foresight grants that, after all, the 
people have more of life now than in the old days: 
“Your Many are more merrily alive than erstwhile ;” 
but philosophers desponding, view 

Your Many nourished starved, my brilliant few. 

Then Foresight flings away “the irony and satire ” 
she has worn, and ends with a peon of democratic 
hope. 

. Philosophy is Life’s one match for Fate. . . 
That photosphere of our high fountain One, 
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Our spirit’s Lord and Reason’s fostering sun, 
Philosophy, shall light us in the shade, 

Warm in the frost, make Good our aim and aid. 
Companioned by the sweetest, ay, renewed, 
Unconquerable, whose aim for aid is Good! 
Advantage to the Many: that we name 

God’s yoice ; have there the surety in our aim. 





Mr. ALrreD AuvstTIN, in the Pall Mall Magazine 
April, thus addresses the nightingale :— 
Why, rapturous bird, though shades of night 
Muffle the leaves and swathe the lawn, 
Singest thou still with ail thy might, 
As though ’twere noon, as though ’twere dawn ? 
Silence darkens on yale and hill, 
But thou, unseen, art singing still. 
In the second stanza he gives us the reason of ti: 
nightingale’s song, because— 
Thou lovest, and, loving, dost prolong 
The sense of sunlight with thy sung. 
The fourth stanza is the poet’s prayer that in this | 
may resemble the nightingale. 


In the Century Magazine Thomas Bailey Aldrich indit : 
a sonnet in praise of Miss Ellen Terry, who is as popwa 
on the other side of the Atlantic as she is at home :— 

As there she lives and moves upon the scene, 

So lived and moved this radiant womanhood 

In Shakespeare’s vision: in such wise she stood 

Smiling upon Bassanio; such her mien 

When pity dimmed her eyelids’ golden sheen, 

Hearing Antonio’s story, and the blood 

Paled on her cheek, and all her lightsome mcod 

Was gone. This shape in Shakespcare’s thought has been ! 

Thus dreamt he of her in gay Lenden town; 

Such were her eyes; on such gold-coloured hair 

The grave young judge’s velvet cap was sct ; 

So stood she lovely in her crimson gown ! 

Mine were a happy cast, could I but snare 

Her beauty in a sonnet’s fragile net! 





In Temple Bar for April there is an odd kind of a 
ballad describing how an old parson pummelled the evil 
spirit out of a young parishioner of his who had ben 
crossed in love, and who had been going straight to tlic 
devil. The story of the parson’s stand-up fight with his 
recalcitrant parishioner is very well told :— 

For the parson pounded, perspired, and bled, 
He prayed till his breath ran short, 

And “ Help me lick him, Lord,” he said, 
“Tf it be Thy will that I ought.” 

The process although summary was effectual enone). 
The parson’s prayer was heard, and the lad was the first 
to rejoice over the rough-and-ready method employed by 
his spiritual master and pastor. 


Tue Century prints two poems by Abraham Lincoln, 


' of indifferent quality. “ But,” says the Century essayist — 


Lincoln’s poetical temperament is sufficiently evinced in his 
fine appreciation of Shakespeare, Burns, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and probably many other poets whom tradition has 
not brought to general knowledge. The musie of Lineoln’s 
thought was always in the minor key. His favourite poems, 
such as “Oh, Why Should the: Spirit of Mortal be Proud ?” 
and Holmes’s “Last Leaf,” specially emphasise this mooi ; 
they are distinctively poems of sadness. So also among 
Shakespeare’s plays he found his chief fascination in 
“Macbeth,” full of the same undercurrent of the great 
problems of life and destiny with which his own slight 
attempts at versification are in harmony. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tus number, fresh and entertaining as a whole, is 
specially strong in polities. Mr. Frederick Wicks’ 
Istatistical investigation into the actual importance of the 
Trades Union vote, which is noticed elsewhere, opens up 
an interesting branch of electoral research. The seven 
contributors on the problem of the Peers, Mr. Michael 
Davitt’s defence of the claims of the Evicted Tenant, 
and Mr. E. Dillon’s “neglected sense” also find separate 
mention. 

6 ANOTHER VOICE FROM CHICAGO. 

Hon. Amyas Stafford Northcote writes from Chicago on 
“The Utter Corruption in American Politics.” He attri- 
hates it to universal suffrage, from which undesirable 
' wmigrants should be excluded, to the deadhand of the 
‘ Uonstitution, which is so perfect as to force men of initia- 
| tive out of politics into business, and to the thus intensified 
1est after the almighty dollar. His remedy is to restrict 
gmigration or refuse the franchise to ignorant immi- 
‘ants; and by improved education clevate the electorate. 

til that is done, any attempt to reform the officers is 

omed to failure. 





GOETHE’S MOTHER. 

Frau Aja, as Goethe playfully called his mother, is the 
subject of a pleasing little character study by Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson, in which he remarks :— 

In the fervour of trust and the comfort of conviction, mother 
and son resembled each other, and her beliefs must have had 
some influence upon his early feeling. Perhaps her highest 
and most distinctive quality is just this assured, intense, 
unshakable faith in God. She seems to have had no clerical 
assistance, to have relied not at all upon observances and 
forms, but her happy soul stood in most direct and joyous 
relations with its Creator. Unlike the majority of religious 
persons, so-called, she could rejoice in the Lord. She wasa 

God-loving, rather than a God-fearing, woman; and, though 
) knew sorrow, losses, trials, she never felt gloom, des- 

pondency, or doubt. There was nothing mean, sour, peevish, 
in her sunny nature, and she dared to praise God by enjoying 
ajl that is lovely and of good report in the human life and 
world which He has created. 





\ REALISM AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Countess Cowper inveighs against the “realism of 
to-day,” which she describes as the idea “ first to con- 
ceive the nastiest subject possible, and then to paint it in 
the nastiest possible way.” 

Perhaps (she observes) one of the greatest enemies to the 
realism of the present day is the steady growth of photography. 
After all, what can be more realistic than its manner of work- 
ing? A flash, and there is tue figure in its most natural 
and real condition, Laughing, erying, winking, jumping, 
you can fancy you see the movement and almost hear the 
speech. But does that satisfy the sitter or the artist? If 
photography has discovered that in order to be real and true it 
nust also be ideal, it is thereby teaching us a lesson which we 
may do well to profit by. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rajah of Bhinga indulges in strong language 
concerning the encouragement which the British Govern- 
ment holds out to the National Congress seekers after 
power and subverters of British rule, who foment the 
cow-riots. He is afraid British faddists may soon make 
India a penal settlement for Indians, and pleads against 
the use of British bayonets to compel the submission of 
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the warlike races to the examination-passing, sedition- 
preaching Hindu coward. 

Mr. Reginald Brett continues his delightful sketches of 
the Quen’s relations with her great Ministers. He now 
describes the change introduced by the influence of her 
“permanent minister” as the late Prince Consort was 
called. 

Canon Cheyne replies to Dr. Sayce’s recent endeavour 
to discredit the “ Higher Criticism” by the results of 
Oriental Archeology. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Tue Westminster introduces into a good number this 
month a new feature in the shape of an “ Independent 
Section ”—a portion “ set apart for the reception of able 
articles which, though harmonising with the general 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at 
yariance with the particular ideas or measures it 
advocates.” The Westminster somewhat resembles the 
Avena in being a “review with a purpose,” and in taking 
every pains to prevent it being concealed: even a slight 
divergence from its own ideas requiring to be carefully 
“set apart.” The “able article” this time is by 
Mr. Peart-Robinson, who pleads for a customs union of 
the British Empire. At present we have not Free 
Trade, we only give it. He asks for “a tax on foreign 
manufactures equivalent to the amount paid as con- 
tribution to the Imperial revenue by our home manu- 
facturers: ” a principle Adam Smith accepted in regard 
to beer. An Imperial customs union would, he thinks, 
soon lead other States to clamour for admission, and 
would thus probably result in the universal adoption 
of Free Trade. 

Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., urges that the compensation 
demanded by the British from the Dutch Government for 
the illegal imprisonment of Capt. Carpenter of “ the Costa 
Rica packet” should be not £2500, the sum decided on 
by our Foreign Office, but £10,000, as the New South 
Wales Select Committee insisted. Mr. Wm. Routh brings 
forward some more ugly instances of the working of the 
Game Laws and the tyranny of the game-preserving 
justices. He mentions incidentally that “the amount of 
Indian corn that has to be supplied to the pheasants on a 
single estate amounts to nearly two hundred pounds per 
day, a quantity sufficient to supply a good sized village 
with bread.” 

Lady Cook contributes ‘‘ A Short History of Marriage” 
which, except for its inaccuracies, suggests its being 
written up trom an encyclopedia article with “ spice ” 
added. Christianity is set forth as having greatly arrested 
the advance of woman and true conceptions of marriage. 

Mr. T. E. Mayne indulges in a rhapsody on Philosophy 
of the Utilitarian order. Philosophy “ has almost mathe- 
matical tests, and seizes the truth out of a mass of false- 
hood with unerring certainty.” Mr. Brimley Johnson 
apostrophises “ the Grand Old Liberal” in four stanzas of 
verse—one of the few poetic effusions which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Retirement has evoked. 

Papers by Mr. Arthur Witty on the Single tax 
panacea (which the Westminster keeps ever resolutely 
to the fore), by Mr. Fordham on Benefit Clubs as “ New 
Landlords,” by Mr. Hugh Bellot on “Principles of 
Betterment,” aud by Mr. Charley Holleston on “ Victims 
of Industry ” find notice elsewhere. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tuer steady advance in interest and worth frequently 
noted of late in the contents of the Cont-mporary is 
maintained this month. The articles are mostly of a 
high class, and cover a range too wide to admit of their 
being readily grouped under collective headings, — 
always a good test of variety. Noticed elsewhere are 
papers by Mr. Massingham and Dr. K. Spence Watson 
on the change in the Premiership, by Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos on the Evolution of the Daughters, by Rev. 
Frome Wilkinson on Allotments, by Mr. A. Forbes on 
the bogus nature of our Army, and by an anonymous 
Catholic on the Pope’s Encyclical concerning the Bible. 

“THE FALLACY OF UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 

The Duke of Argyll replies to Lord Hobhouse on 
Betterment, and objects to the principle as a mischievous 
and impracticable endeavour to distinguish between 
increments of value directly due to the individual’s own 
action and those indirectly due to the general progress 
of society. J.S. Mill’s idea of unearned increment is a 
“most marvellous ” fallacy, a relic of the old fallacy that 
labour created all value. 

All articles equally rise and fall in value from causes with 
which the owner, or producer, has nothing whatever to do, 
causes which he has done nothing to set in motion, and which 
very often he could not even foresee... Wages rise and full 
from the action and from the desires of other men with which 
the labourer has not the remotest connection ...If no incre- 
ments of value are to be recognised as “ earned” except those 
which arise directly from some work done by the owner with 
or upon the article which is affected, then the doctrine applies 
to the whole world of industry and of commerce. It has no 
more application to ground values than to all other values of 
every kind. 

, THE OUTCOME OF AGNOSTICISM. 

Madame E. M. Caillard in a very valuable article 
seeks to trace the “universal sequence of capacity and 
response to capacity in a region from which Agnostic 
thought has excluded it—in other words, to show that a 
Revelation of the Divine to the human is as reasonab'e 
and as much to be expected as the revelation of light to 
the eye, because there is as true a capacity and response 
to capacity in the one case as in the other.” As the 
outcome of present Agnosticism and strife she points to 
“amore general and at the same time a more individual 
‘consciousness of union with Christ and through Him 
with God’ than has ever yet been attained in any age, 
save by exceptional Christians.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse glorifies M. J. M. de Heredia, the 
recently-elected French academician as a poet, “ who has 
not cared to move an inch from his path to please 
the many or the few, who has spent half a_life- 
time in the pursuit of a splendid perfection, a faultless 
magnificence in concentrated and chiselled verse.” 
Archdeacon Farrar objects to “the almost universal 
fashion ” of regarding total abstainers as fanatics or 
phar*~*es, and argues the reasonableness of their action 
on grounds of economy, precaution, health, and regard 
for one’s neighbour. But he “seeks to persuade none.” 
Professor H. D. Miiller describes the results of excava- 
tions at Sendschirli, a Kurdish village in northern Syria, 
including a monolith (with inscriptions) of Esarhaddon, 
of date, 670 B.c., and inscriptions in old Semitic, dating 
from the eight and ninth centuries, B.c., the oldest being 
ascribed to the Hittites. Mr. M. G. Mulhall shows the 
fearful excesses in expenditure which brought about the 
Italian crises. Here is one typical fact :—*“ Tie collective 
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steam-power of her war vessels is 530,000 norse, while 

that of all the factories, mines, and workshops in the 

kingdom is only 152,000.” But with careful administra- 
tion of her finances, he concludes, from the progress she 

- already made, that Italy has a great future before 
er. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue April number has several first-rate articles, 
although the level of excellence is by no means equal. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s eloquent vindication of the 
historic greatness of Constantinople, Mr. T. W. Russell's 
onslaught on the evicted tenants, Rev. W. D. Morrisou’s 
indictment of our prison system, and Mr. Fred Hammil’s 
advocacy of direct labour representation, have been noticed 
elsewhere. ‘Two poems by Paul Verlaine, “ Retraite” and 
“Craintes,” confer an unwonted distinction on tiiis 
English review. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s rejoinder to 
Mr. Mallock’s attack on the Fabian Society is, quite apart 
from its economic arguments, a very brilliant piece of 
wit and irony. It is characteristically entitled “ Mr. 
Mallock’s Trumpet Performance.” The story of tlie 
Italian Bank scandals is told with much indignation by 
Napoleone Colajanni. Mr. W. H. Hudson speculates on 
the impressions creited by the strangeness of the serpeut. 

A WAY TO UTILISE WOMAN’S ART.’ 

“ Women as Students of Design” are, Mrs. J. E. Hi. 
Gordon thinks, at present sadly to seek in this 
country :— 

In one small room we often see congregated and crowdud 
together every possible and impossible decoration. The walls 
and ceiling are covered with patterns. Patterns crawl over 
the chintzes and curtains, and the carpets are either mosaics, 
of imitstion eastern colouring, or else are covered with a 
sprawling arrangement of leaves and spotty flowers... . 
Now the result of all this is, that the eye becomes fatigued, 
and when a really fine and noble design is placed in such a 
room, it fails to produce its effect because of the undergrowth 
of futile patterns that already cover every available space of 
the floors, ceiling, walls, and furniture. How much the 
English might learn from the Japanese in the art of leaving 
large spaces undecorated, so that the sing!e good design 
... should have proper advantage. 

Mrs. Gordon writes in support of the projected 
School of Design, and hopes that it will combine with 
artistic instruction, technical and industrial skill. “How 
valuable such a centre of art would be for utilising 
the talents now being frittered away on the painting 
of fourth and fifth-rate pictures.” 

FRANCE’S EMPTY QUIVER. 

Count Gleichen reports that the French during their 
thirteen years in Tunis, “ have done very well indeed ;” 
they have turned what was a barbarous country into 
an outwardly flourishing and respectable community. 
But while Maltese and Italians are rapidly increasing, 
the French population remains almost stationary. Hence 
a European war might easily see Tunis in revolt, and, 
with Italian help, shaking off the French yoke. The 
jealousy of other Great Powers prevents France making 
the use she would like to make of Tunis. But lack of 
enterprise and lack of population make the fairest colonial 
schemes of France unfruitful. 

What is the use of France trying to extend her empirc 
throughout the world by means of colonies when she has got 
barely enough children with which to populate the mother- 
country ?... Each new colony, instead of being an acquisition 
to France, means so much more out of her pocket, so many 
more miles of frontier to defend, and so many more square 
miles of anxiety and trouble. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tae New Review for April is a good number, varied 
and interesting. I notice Mr. Gosse’s “ Note of Walt 
Whitman” and Mr. Waugh’s paper on cruelty to children 
elsewhere. 

WHY MR. GLADSTONE RESIGNED. 


Two papers entitled “the Rising and the Setting Sun,” 
one the Personalities, by “ Aliquis,” and the other Lord 
Rosebery’s Opportunities, by “ Outis,” do not call for any 
special remark. ‘the second paper, however, contains 
one item of intelligence which may be worth quoting. 
Speaking of the antagonism between two sections of the 
Cabinet, “ Outis ” says :— 

The dispute came to something like a head at the beginning 
of the winter when the question of the new Naval Programme 
arose. Sir William Harcourt, anxious about his Budget; Mr. 
Morley, who thinks soldiers and sailors children of whatever 
philosophical abstraction corresponds to the devil; and Mr. 
Gladstone himself, were impatient of the large demands made 
by the official experts at Whitehall, and energetically 
supported the Press. But here an unpleasant check awaited 
the late Premier. Lord Spencer, who is a conscientious man 
when he sees his way clear (which does not often happen), 
was strongly impressed by the unimpeachable evidence of our 
naval deficiencies laid before him by his skilled advisers. He 
insisted that an adequate provision must be made in the 
estimates, cost what it might, and Mr. Gladstone, weakened 
by the defection of his favourite influential Whig Peer, had to 
yield. How near the Ministry was to a split on this question 
a few months ago may probably be known some day. 

“Outis” would have been nearer correct if he had 
stated that Mr. Gladstone had to resign rathcr than to 
yield. For the difference about the Navy quite as much 
as the state of his eyes precipitated the crisis. 

THE PACIFICATION OF NYASSALAND. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes tells the story of the way in 

which Mr. Johnston is establishing the Queen’s peace on 
the shores of Lake Nyassa. He concludes his article 
with a hint which is not unneeded :— 
‘In one direction there is great need for immediate improve- 
ment. Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., a most capable and energetic 
chief, has under him a body of Civil assistants who, with a 
very few noteworthy exceptions, have not been fitted cither by 
educition or by training for such positions as they are now 
holding. Too much of the work, in consequence, falls upon 
the Commissioner, sad experience having taught him, or at 
least inclined him to think, that hardly any man among his 
subordinates has cither brains or tact. Nothing would help 
Nyassaland more than a radical reform of the little Civil 
Service of the Protectorate. 


MR. TIM HEALY ON MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


Tn an article on “ Parties in Ireland and the Ministry,” 
Mr. Tim Healy discusses Mr. Morley’s administration, 
which, he says, was inspired by a dnal policy, one to 
make the Home Rule Bill the biggest he could, and the 
other to inspire the Irish Tories with a confidence that 
no revolutionist had taken up his quarters at Dublin 
Castle. In both directions Mr. Healy thinks Mr. Morley 
has succeeded. As to the Home Rule Bill, he played a 
manly and courageous part throughout the whole dis- 
cussion. In Ireland, however, the putting of new wine 
into old bottles has not been successfully accomplished. 
Mr. Healy laments that nearly all the leading Irish 
Officials are Freemasons, and suggests that if the 
statutory lists of Freemasons annually filed with the 
Clerks of the Peace-of each county had added to them 
the salaries and allowances and government contracts 
enjoyed by. them, the total would Jead to the conclusion 
that they-a!so possessed a monopoly of the intellect of the 
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country. He regrets that Mr. Morley should only have 
limited the qualification for Poor Law Guardian to £8 
valuation, whereas in England the qualification was £5, 
and has sinve been abolished altogether. He regrets also 
that Mr. Morley refused to sanction the proposed admission 
of the Christian Brothers’ Schools to the Parliamentary 
grant, although the whole of the Education Board advo- 
cated the change. There is also considerable disappoint- 
ment at the slender change in the system of appointing 
sheriffs and the Asylum Boards. The most important 
and most useful act of Mr. Morley’s administration, Mr. 
Healy thinks, was the prudent and politic step which he 
adopted of appointing a committee of inquiry into the 
Land Court. 
AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. 

Mr. Spofforth traces the development of cricket on the 
other side of the earth, the way in which the Mother 
Country influenced Australia, and the way in which 
Australia has influenced England. It was in 1862 that 
H. H. Stephenson visited Australia with his tean. At 
that time almost all the Australian bowlers bewled 
under-hand. Charles Laurence, one of the most s.ccess- 
ful of English batsmen, settled in Sydney, ani his 
example did more than anything else to improve the 
sty'e of Australian batting. He was shortly afterwards 
joined by W. Caffyn, whose forward play was adopted ty 
Victoria, while Laurence’s back play was followed in New 
South Wales. Jn 1863-64, the second all-England eleven 
came over, and won ten and drew six out of sixteen 
matches played. The Australians still bowled under- 
hand, and put twenty-two i*.o the field against the 
English eleven. That which made the most impression 
on Mr. Spofforth was Tarrant’s bowling. It was a per- 
fect sight to see him scaring the batsman and smashing 
the wickets. Round-arm bowling then began to be 
practised ; but it was not until W. G. Grace’s team came 
over in 1873 that national interest was roused up to an 
extent which made Australian cricket first-class. Black- 
ham, the wicket-keeper, was the first first-class cricketer 
which Australia ever produced. He was nearly killed by 
a blow on the chest by a cricket ball, and he still bears 
the mark in the shape of a hollow about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. Australia won her first match on equal 
terms at Melbourne, when Bannerman made his innings 
of one hundred and sixty-five. After this, in 1878, the 
Australians came to England. Mr. Spofforth reserves 
the story of their exploits for another mouth. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Archer concludes the translation of Hauptmann’s 
poem “ Hannele,” Mr. Yates contributes more “ Recollec- 
tions of the Brontés,” and M. Fiennes gives some “ Notes 
on Thackeray.’ Janet Achurch and Charles Charrington 
explain why they failed in their effort to establish an 
independent theatre in 1893. There is a short story by 
Oswald Crawford, entitled “In a Fool’s Paradise,” the 
point of which is that the emancipated daughter of a 
strong-minded woman and a scientist so immersed in his 
study as not to be able to-look after his family is very 
likely to go to the bad. 





In Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Poultney Bigelow has a 
very interesting and admirably illustrated paper on the 
Emperor William’s stud farm and hunting forest at 
Trakehnen, which is only about ten miles from the 
Russian frontier. At this stud farm there are about 
a thousand horses including a hundred three-year old 
thoroughbred stallions; they are as gentle as sheep and 
not half xo shy. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. : 
Toe most signal feature of this month’s issue is 
Mr. George Meredith’s poem, # Foresight and Patience,” 


which is noticed elsewhere; as also is Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon’s lecture on the Art of Reading. 
Politics is well to the fore. The position of 


Liberal Unionists, consequent on Lord Rosebery succeed- 
ing Mr. Gladstone, is discussed by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Arnold Forster, Mr. J. Parker Smith and Admiral Maxse; 
and though their tones differ, all agree that there is no 
ground for any change of attitude. The Admiral goes so 
far as to say that if Lord Rosebery had yielded the 
original ground of discussion “it is difficult, after all the 
bitter feud, to imagine a rc-united “Liberal Party.” 
“M.P.” deplores with generous courtesy the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone, and hopes still to see him back in the 
House. Mr. St. Loe Strachey replies to last month’s 
critics of his Referendum scheme. Mr. Selous’s paper on 
the Matabele war, and “Observer’s” suggestion on the 
Labour Commission, require separate mention. 

Discontent in the Civil Service is voiced by X. Y., who 
gives an interesting sketch of the development of the 
present system of employment. Prior to 1848, civil 
servants were appointed in each department, separately, 
and by patronage. The revolutions of that year, and the 
mismanagement disclosed during the Crimean war, led to 
areport by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1855, recommending the selection of 
candidates by open competitive literary examination, and 
the separation of intellectual from mechanical labour. But 
appointment by patronage flourished with only slight 
check until 1870, when an Order in Council established 
the principle of op2n competition, and sorted entrants 
under two “schemes,” according to importance of duties. 
The Playfair Commission in 1874 divided the work in 
each department into Administrative and Routine, and 
entrants into Higher and Lower Divisions accordingly. 
The grievances circle round the “ incompetent senility,” 
which is the survival of the old patronage days, and the 
the scant chances of promotion for ability in the second 
division. The writer argues that a man’s position should 
not be fixed for life by his entrance examination alone; for 
exceptional ability subsequently displayed there should be 
an easier upward path. He demands the instant and 
compulsory retirement of the idle and incompetent in 
every grade, and the appointment of a new Commission 
to complete the forty years’ transition. 

Mrs. Strachey writes, in reply to the “Family Man’s” 
Family Budget of last month, to show how, from a 
woman’s point of view, a family including three children 
could live comfortably in the West End on £700 a year 
and leave a margin of £92. She longs for the “ flat ” 
system :— 

At present the upper middle-class idea of matrimony on 
£700 a year is a ten-roomed house and three maids. What a 
much better time the harrassed housewife would have if she 
had a neat compact little flat of five rooms, a bath-room, and 
a kitchen, a nurse to look after the children, and a good maid 
to do the rest of the work. 

Lord Lilford enters a strong plea against the destruc- 
tion of British birds now so recklessly carried on. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE London Quarterly Review for April falls con- 
siderably below the average. The late Dean Stanley is 
described in a review of his life as “essentially a 
humanist,” and silent or vaguely discursive on the 
deepest problems of human life. “Broad Churchism as 
a theory is dead, if iadeed it ever lived.” The biography 
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of the late W. H. Smith is supplemented with a fuller 
account of his transition from Methodism. Early Me- 
thodist influences saved him from the Calvinism of the 
Low Church or the ritualism of the High Church. Dr, 
Sanday’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration are pyro. 
nounced to be not satisfactory: “the theological or 
philosophical discussion which Dr. Sanday does not 
touch will have to be undertaken.” ‘The eternal social 
problem appears in a criticism of Morris and Bax, Mann 
and Webb, and in a dubious estimate of Mr. Mallock’s 
discovery of the progress of the working classes to social 
happiness without revolutionary help. The article on 
Alice Earle’s “ Old and New England ” is about the most 
interesting item in the bill of fare. 


THE NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 

Tue regeneration of Ireland, of which the impending 
triumph of Home Rule forms the political expression, is 
preparing for itself less contentious and perhaps more 
quietly constructive modes of development. Among these 
may be reckoned the growth of a national periodical 
press and the deepened self-consciousness of a national 
literature. An illustration of the tendency is furnished 
by the appearance of a sixpenny monthly entitled tie 
New Ireland Review, and published at 54, Eccles Street, 
Dublin, the first number of which came out in March. 
The editors’ inaugural words are full of the hope of the 
new era. The term “ New Ireland” used of their country 
in 1870 they declare to be more decisively applicable to 
the Ireland of to-day. They refer in proof to the change 
in the status of the Irish farmer, who is no longer a 
dependent but virtually or actually owner of the soil, to 
the political enfranchisement and social advance of the 
Trish labourer and artisan, to the fully developed system 
of intermediate education and to the rudiments of a 
university system for Ireland. 

There is conspicuous absence of reference to Homo 
Rule, The reason for this omission may perhaps he 
found in the assurance that the contributors secure 
consist of “thinkers and scholars of all schools of 
opinion.” Difference of opinion will be kept within tlie 
limits imposed by “a rigorous respect for the religious 
faith” of Irishmen. The political article, which is hy 
Mr. Tim Healy, and deals with the procedure of 
Parliament, is noticed elsewhere. In a dialogue on the 
‘Limitations of Irish Poetry,” Mr. William Magennis 
urges that “the elements of Irish nationality are 
growing confluent in our minds, the Celtic, Saxon, and 
Norman elements, fused and blended in the living race,” 
and that while “a truly representative literature should 
contain and exhibit in combination the characteristics of 
all,” “ the Gael, the Irish Celt, has absorbed the Saxon, 
just as the Celt of Gaul absorbed the Teuton, and, in 
the north, absorbed the Scandinavian to make the 
Norman, so that as the Gael predominates in the 
composition, it is not too incorrect in us after all to 
style ourselves Gaels.” . Mr. George Sigerson, M.D., 
triumphantly proves from the fact of Evolution and 
from Haeckel’s qualified confirmation of Genesis, that 
Moses, so far to anticipate the evolution of science, must 
have received a revelation. Rev. T. Finlay’s “In 
Memory ef Ned Long” is a vivid portraiture of the life 
of an Irish peasant in the poorest districts. In Rey. 
William Barry’s romance of “ The Ford of the Dead ” we 
have the weird pathos and the racy dialect of the Irish 
folk-storyteller. The traditional interest of the Irish 
in French affairs is represented by Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s “ Failure of Constitutional Monarchy in 
France.” The flayour is throughout Irish and Catholic. 
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THE FORUM. 

A VALUABLE feature is prominent in the Forum for 
March. ‘To many of the articles is appended a short list 
of books on the subject discussed which “ the reader may 
profitably consult.” It is a wholesome reminder that 
review articles ought to be, not skimmed, but studied. 
Sociology is in the ascendant this month, and especially 
on its economic side. Noticed elsewhere are papers by 
Mr. J. W. Chadwick on “Lowell in His Letters” and 
Mr. Bellamy’s “ Programme of the Nationalists,” 

IN PRAISE OF THE PLUTOCRAT. 

The standpoint of Mr. Bellamy is criticised by Professor 
Sumner as “ the absurd attempt to make the world over” 
again. The great fortunes made in a short time by 
captains of industry he regards as among the most 
legitimate of earnings. If the Germans could find a 
Vanderbilt and let him reform their railway system, 
making twenty-five million dollars out of it for himself, 
they would make an excellent bargain. He denies any 
serious harm in great aggregations of wealth. In 
attempting to democratise capitalism Mr. Bellamy may 
find we are capitalising democracy, 7.c., bringing in a 
plutocracy. Fancy the politician our economic tyrant! 
“The tide will not be changed by us.” 

COLD COMFORT FOR THE MASSES FROM CULTURE. 

“The duty of educated men in a democracy,” according 
to Mr. E. L. Godkin, is to talk and to try to talk wisely. 
At present they mistrust or regret universal suffrage, but 
accept it as the inevitable. The public service suffers 
from their silence. Criticism is indeed a thankless 
task, and is resented as the assumption of an undemo- 
eratic superiority. But their duty is to speak the truth, 
to insist that all progress has been on the competitive 
principle, that the earth is not. meant to afford more 
than a fair subsistence to the dwellers on it, and that 
according to the law of nature and history, “ the more 
intelligent and thoughtful of the race shall inherit the 
earth, and have the best time, and that all others shall 
find life on the whole dull and unprofitable.” 

DEARTH OF ABLE RAILWAY DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Simon Sterne explains the startling fact that since 

anuary Ist, 1893, about one-sixth of the total mileage 
of the railways of the United States, representing a 
capital of £350,000,000, has passed into the hands of 
receivers. He finds the cause, first, in the fact that 
railways outgrew the supply of men of the high moral 
and intellectual order necessary for their administration. 
The revenues are often equal to those of a nation, and 
require financiers of the stamp of statesmen. The rail- 
ways have been run from hand to mouth, with scarcely 
any reserve of capital, and hence have collapsed far too 
readily. The entire irresponsibility of railway accounts, 
and the appointment of railway officials as receivers, are 
other evils mentioned. The writer would make railway 
bonds, as in England, mere debentures; would provide 
for minority representation on boards of directors, and 
would introduce a uniform and conservative national 
system of railway legislation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. H. D. Chapin’s “ Child-study in the Hospital” is 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that out of six-hundred 
cases investigated, the troubles of the child were usually 
acquired and not hereditary. “ Environment is stronger 
than heredity.” Prof. Peabody recommends colonisation 


asa remedy for city poverty, adopting the German or 
voluntary colony for the willing worker out of work, and 
the Dutch or compulsory colony for the lazy and 


dishonest. 


Dr, E. R, Gould advocates the adoption of 
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the Gothenburg system of liquor sale, and suggests as 
among the objects to which the profits should be given— 
kindergartens, manual-training institutions, social- 
centres for working-men, and popular evening concerts. 
Mr. H. K. Carroll, agent of U.S. Census for Church 
Statistics, reports an increase of Evangelical faith in 
the Churches, as shown in devotion to the Divinity of 
Christ, to the Scriptures, and to foreign missions, as 
well as in the lack of Unitarian growth. He argues the 
stability of the great religious sects, which he classifies 
(in the order of their numbers) as Catholic, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, and Congre- 
gational. Rev. W. B. Hale puts forward the condition 
of the New England town Middleboro, with its fifteen 
churches and under one thousand two hundred inhabi- 
tants, as a case for reunion. What material magnificence 
and spiritual elevation might not be gained by reverting 
to the old Congregational precedent when in Middleboro 
there was “one town, one church!” There are papers 
for and against the Income Tax, its opponent quoting 
British experience as an argument against. 


THE ARENA. 

Tue Avena for March is a high-class number. It enters 
on a permanent enlargement to one hundred and forty-four 
pages, and the quality has advanced more than the 
quantity. The Arena is a periodical “ with a purpose,” 
and it does not make any attempt to hide that purpose. 
Its crusade on behalf of union for practical progress, as 
advocated in Rev. Walter Vrooman and Diana Hirschler’s 
articles is noticed elsewhere, as is also Mr. Arnold H. 
Heinemann’s paper on “ Manual Training.” ‘“ Would the 
Annexation of Mexico be Desirable?” is a question which 
Mr. Henry Ware Allen answers in the negative. -All that 
he wants between the United States and either Canada 
or Mexico is commercial union. 

THE SECRET OF THEOLOGICAL TRANSITION. 

The Rey. Frank B. Vrooman, whose portrait forms the 
frontispiece, writes of the New Bible, and declares the 
much-talked-about transition in the theological world 
to be this :-~- 

The conception of the Supreme Being which was necessary 
to the limitations of the pre-Copernicin and pre-Darwinian 
world, such as the Latinised Jahweh of some portions of 
medieval and modern Christendom, is gradually giving place 
to that which conceives Him as enfolding all and tabernacled 
in all.... The acceptance of the idea of the Incarnation 
enables us to see the universe as the temple of the Eternal, 
history as the gradual uncovering of its mysteries, and man 
that for which the carnest expectation of creation awaits, the 
revealing of sons of God. 

At the Reformation men appealed from Church to 
Bible, now men appeal from Bible to God. “ Methods of 
science are leading us actually away from exegesis and 
into prayer.” “The world is on the,eve of an extra- 
ordinary atheism, or an unexampled™faith.” Which it 
shall be depends largely upon the Church. 

PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE. 

Dr. S. B. Elliott begins a series of papers on pre-natal 
influence, with a number of accredited instances to prove 
its actuality and power. 

There seems to be a subtle sympathy between mother and 
child, organ for organ, part for part. The child’s body is 
growing rapidly in all directions, building material is plentiful, 
and the energies that can utilise it seem tireless. If any 
portion of the mother’s body, whether it be an intellectual 
faculty or the stomach, is either continuously or intensely active, 
the same position in the child seems to be stimulated to 
increased growth ; and increased growth means increased power. 
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THE FUNCTION OF TRUE MARRIAGE. 

The Ascent of Life, as unfolded by Mr. Stinson Jarvis, 
shows how nature leads men to spiritual grades in the 
sacrament of marriage. 

Because self is altered and merged in other self marriage is 
happy. It is the first forcible education in that community of 
interchange which belongs to the spiritual condition... In 
perfect marriage, which is the gift of soul to soul, the spiritual 
interchange is complete ;. married love, in its consciousness of 
holiness, sensitises the animal human ego into unity with the 
more excessive vibration of the spiritual planes. When the 
human soul has become accustomed to the spiritual plane to 
which love carried it, there wi!l be no possibility of entirely 
returning to the animal grade. Tor this reason: Love’s great 
song, which consists of all the harmonies of life—love’s rare- 
factions, the innumerable little self-sacrifices, delicacies, and 
refinements, the thousand tendernesses, thoughtfulnesses, and 
caresses are all registered in the soul, which is the storehouse 
of memory, so that the human being is really like a wonder- 
fully-developed phonograph in which the great song which 
told of God and holiness is continually being repeated. 

THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE SOLVED ! 

Dr. Hensoldt affirms that the mystery of existence was 
discovered five thousand years ago by the Brahmans, 
whose Secret Doctrine is that the history of the universe 
is a successive celf-differentiation and reabsorption of 
Brahma, from Mir-han-oya, a single point without parts 
or magnitude, which is perfect self-consciousness, to the 
entire multiplicity of infinite being, and back again. Dr. 
Hensoldt seeks to furnish approaches to this doctrine in 
modern theories of the perpetual concentration or cooling 
of matter. The reason for Brahma distributing himself 
from the perfection of Mir-han-oya is that he “ wanted to 
enjoy,” but so long as he is perfect he “can have no 
wants» (the writer apparently overlooks this contra- 
diction); and, therefore, he must distribute himself. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tae North American Review for March contains several 
articles of importance. I notice elsewhere Sir G. S. 
Clarke’s plea for a naval alliance between England and 
the United States and Sarah Grand’s new aspect of the 
woman’s question. The first place in the number is 
given to a parallel between the English House of Com- 
mons and the House of Representatives by Mr. Herbert, 
Secretary of the Navy. It is purely expositional. It may. 
however, be noted that he thinks the personnel of the 
House of Representatives ranks as high for fidelity and 
integrity as that of any body in the world. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’s paper on “The Outlook of War for 
Europe” is reasonable, and recognises the facts sufti- 
ciently at least to admit that the Tzar is the peace-keeper 
of Europe. The figures in his paper I have quoted else- 
where. 

THE AMERICAN FLAG FOR BRITISH-BUILT SHIPS. 

The United States Commissioner of Navigation calls 
attention to the pfecedent of the Act of Congress of 1892, 
which permitted the purchase of the City of Paris and 
the City of New York, and suggests that the law might 
be made general. He says :— 

What would be the probable immediate effects of an Act of 
Congress in brief terms permitting any American citizen to 
purchase abroad, free of duty, a vessel of any description and 
of recent construction, and to obtain for it an American 
register, on the simple condition that before the issue of such 
register he shall give a bond to the United States, under 
suitable Treasury regulations, to build in American shipyards 
a vessel or vessels of equivalent tonnage and value? The 
answer to this question need not be speculative, for in a 
restricted field the question was put and the answer rendered 
by the Act of 1892. 
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A HINT FOR DRAMATIC CRITICS. 

Mr. Bram Stoker, writing on Dramatic Criticism, says 
a good many things as to the shortcomings of the critics 
of the stage. He concludes with the reasonable sugges. 
tion that first nights should be left to descriptive 
reporters, and that theatrical criticism should be reserved 
till later. 

I should venture to suggest that in the case of a new play, 
or an important revival of an old one, the critic should not 
tuke as the field of his judgment the efforts of the first per. 
formance, when through the nervousness, which is a necessary 
part of the artistic temperament, many phases of effort are of 
necessity seen at their worst. He should wait until, by a few 
repetitions, the work of the various artists and operatives has 
been properly consolidated and smoothed. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

The Countess of Malmesbury describes the social 
economy of an English village in a paper which will be 
more interesting to Americans than to her own country- 
men. In the course of her paper, however, the following 
passage occurs :— 

It is an awful thought that a life of honest and unremitting 
toil may land a man at last, through no fault of his own, in 
the workhouse, and set the seal of failure on a past without 
reproach. I feel convinced that this fact lies at the root of all 
labour troubles, and no legislation which does not accomplish 
something towards smoothing this difficult and thorny point 
can piove of any lasting benefit. 

The Countess, however, does not explain how she would 
mend matters. In the meantime we might suggest the 
advisability of seeing what can be done towards making 
the workhouses in her own region more comfortable and 
more homelike. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN PRISON SYSTEM. 

Major Griffiths, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Prisons, writing on “ Prisons in the Old World and the 
New,” describes the different systems which have been 
adopted by various nations. He sums up, as might have 
been expected, in favour of the Old World methods. He 
says :— 

Until further experience can establish larger results alto- 
gether independent of the harsh measures alleged to have been 
used at Elmira, it seems probable that the older prison sys- 
tems will still hold their own, and that European nations will 
not generally adopt the indeterminate sentence and the latest 
invention in reformatories. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a very excellent paper by Professor Ely, one of 
the best of the new American Socialists, on “ Natural 
Monopolies and the Working Man.” It is a plea for the 
municipalisation of all the natural monopolies of service 
and a calm professorial exposition of the consequences 
which follow from allowing these monopolies to be 
grabbed up by exploiters and speculators. There are 
three papers of exclusively American interest. Presidents 
of various Chambers of Commerce discuss the effect of 
the Wilson Bill on the home industries of the United 
States, San Francisco and New Orleans think that the 
bill will do mischief. New York thinks that the bill has 
been ruined by the addition of the income tax. The 
Boston president says that its enactment will not even 
produce a ripple, as its enactment has been prepared for 
as a foregone conclusion by the business community. 
The Governor of Maine describes the conference of New 
England Governors. In the “ Notes and Comments” at 
the end, Mr. Theodore Stanton describes the present 
position of the Income Tax in France, and Mr. Edward 
Porritt writes on the Labour Party in English Muni- 
cipalities, and Miss Bremner discusses the Financial 
Dependerce of Women. 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


_ Tae Economic Journal for March supplies as usnal 
solid value in the way of expert opinion on current 
problems. Mr. J. E. C. Munro’s and Mr. F. D. Longe’s 
papers on last year’s coal dispute are noticed elsewhere. 
Professor Nicholson finds in the Indian currency experi- 
ment confirmation of the theory he advanced in his 
“Money and Monetary Problems.” Mrs. Sophie Bryant 
prosecutes an elaborate statistical inquiry into educational 
finance, and urges that in the coming organisation of 
secondary education the State should not allow the 
present low rate of salaries to teachers, and especially to 
women teachers, to continue. She pleads for the general 
social importance of securing that in some field women 
should be paid as highly as men for the same work ; and 
points out that education is so controlled as to facilitate 
the adoption of the principle of the standard wage. The 
notes and memoranda deal eruditely with living questions, 
and the book reviews are a delightful contrast to the kind 
of thing daily journalism is making too familiar. 
WIFE AND HUSBAND ALWAYS JOINT EARNERS. 

The wife’s contribution to the family income is vindi- 
cated by Miss Ada Heather Bigg, in an article combining 
historical fact and sound sense. 

It is indisputable that women of the working classes always 

have been joint earners with their husbands. At no time in 
the world’s history has the man’s labour sufficed for the 
maintenance of his wife and children. So far from keeping 
his wife, the true account of the matter is that he and she have 
together kept themselves and the younger children, and this 
they continue doing. 
The same work done by the same woman is called 
“helping her husband ” while he is alive, but when he is 
dead and a stranger receives the “help,” it is called 
“maintaining herself.” 

Looking after the home one hundred and fifty years ago 
meant chopping wood, fetching water, baking bread, spinning 
flax, weaving, knitting, pickling, curing, churning, preserving, 
washing... . } Vow—for dwellers in big cities—“ looking after 
the home” means only cleaning, cooking, washing, mending, 
care of children being the same in both cases. 

Then she did a bit of everything. Now, most of the 
old service is done by other people for payment, and she 
earns payment for doing some one thing. But the real 
work and the real earning has always been hers: though, 
alas! not properly recognised. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT GOING HALVES. 

Mr. Henry Higgs writes on métayage in Western 
France, which far from dwindling is believed to be 
growing. In 1882 nearly one-seventh of the cultivated 
land of France was held by métayers; but the size of 
their holdings was on the average larger than those of 
either cultivating owners or farmers on lease. The 
métayer provides labour and implements, the landlord the 
land and fixtures; both share equally as a rule in the 
provision of stock, partition of produce, and responsibility 
of management. ‘The advent of the Republic has driven 
the landlords from politics to a study of agricultural 
science which has greatly benefited the métayer. Mr. 
Higgs doubts whether the system could be introduced 
profitably into Britain. 

If, however, the farmers of England continue to suffer as 
heavily as they have done for the last few years, and the 
owners of land, failing tenants, employ bailiffs and stimulate 
their interests by making their remuneration vary with the 
profits, we shall not be far removed from the contract of 
métayage. Produce-rents would be another step in the same 
direction. Métayage might supply a bridge between the tenants 
of small holdings and a new class of yeomen in this country. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 

Tue April number of this quarterly (with which 
Swan |Sonnenschein succeeds Fisher Unwin as London 
publisher) is full of solid anil suggestive matter. It 
mirrors strikingly enough the medley of current ethical 
standards. It shows us Mr. F. H. Bradley in his 
“Remarks on Punishment,” condemning the Christian 
ideal as an error, retributive justice for the individual 
as a prejudice, and the sacredness of human life as a 
superstition; Mr. Frederic Harrison insisting on the 
absolute need of religion to ethical life; Mr. Felix Adler 
clamouring for a moral passion distinct from religious 
enthusiasm, and Mgr. Sutolli claiming that the religion 
which is necessary to morals is Christianity, and 
Christianity means the papacy. Each of these four 
papers are noticed elsewhere. 

MASSED CAPITAL THE DEATH OF COMPETITION. 


The Combination of Capital, as illustrated in mono- 
polies, pools, corners, trusts, ete., is the theme of a paper 
by Mr. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, which he 
thus recapitulates :— 

We have seen that the competitive system of industry is fast 
giving way to one of combination; that this is not due, in any 
extent, to legislation, but springs out of stringent social laws; 
that solidarity in industry often exists when it does not 
appear; that such solidarity is not a transitory phenomenon, 
but destined to be permanent; that this monopolistic form of 
industrial organisation has in it the power to work society 
great evil; that it often produces ill consequences without 
appearing to do so; that there is, indeed, hope, after all, of its 
bringing to society immense net advantages; but that no such 
happy result can come save on the condition of men’s moral 
improvement. We must have more philanthropy, richer, more 
solid character, willingness in men to do for love what hitherto 
only money could induce. At every point, economic advance, 
increase in temporal good, waits, in last analysis, upon spiritual 
advance, increase in moral good. 

THE SUBSTITUTE FOR A SOCIAL BRAIN. 


Mr. Bernard Bosanquet takes up Rousseau’s distinction 
between the “ will of all ” and “ the general will.” 

There is no social brain other than and separate from the 
brain of individuals, and because we seldom face this difficulty 
fairly, our great modern gospel, that society is an organism, is 
becoming a little stale before it has rendered us the one service 
which it might perhaps be able to render; that is, to make us 
ask ourselves in what properties or relations of individuals in 
society there resides anything corresponding on behalf of 
society to the brain or mind of each separate individual. 

And the result of his inquiry is 
that the general will is a process continuously emerging from 
the relatively unconscious into reflective consciousness. And 
the reflective consciousness does its work best when it as 
nearly as possible carries on, in self-criticism and adjustment 
of purposes, the same moulding of the individual mental 
system, as part of a machine in which other mental systems 
correspond to it, as goes on unconsciously in the formation of 
the every-day practical will. 

Mr. Lea traces the history of “ Occult Compensations ” 
—which are exemplified when a robbed man steals from 
the robber an equivalent for the goods taken. The 
reviews and discussions are as usual solid and thorough. 


Mr. W. H. Matxock, in the Pall Mall Magazine for 
April, has an article on “ Work and Wages,” with dia- 
grams. Mr. Robert Scott-Moffat, in the Free Review for 
April, replies to Mr. Mallock’s paper on “ The Living 
Wage,” which appeared in the previous number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for the first of March 
contains an article by one of the most solid writers in 
: France, the Comte d’Haussonville, a descendant of the 
famous Madame de Staél. 

HOW TO RELIEVE DISTRESS. 

“T’Assistance par le Travail” is best translated by 
the phrase “ Relief by Work,” if this be used in detail 
and not applied solely to roads and bridges, and the 
paper opens with: “Must charity be exercised ?”—a 
question which would certainly have sounded strange 
“forty years ago, for in those days charity was spelt 
with a capital C, statues were raised, and odes sung 
in her honour. Now all is changed. Charity has 
ceased to please. She is seldom spoken of, except in 
the way of blame. And this, points out the writer, by 
three different sets of people. First come the believers 
in the “ audacious hypothesis of Darwin upon the trans- 
formation and progress of the species by competition, 
and the survival of the fittest.” These think that on the 
whole the feeble and unsuccessful folk had better be 
wiped off the face of the earth. 

he second group includes the various sections of 
Socialists who deprecate charity because they desire 
and require a complete re-organisation of modern life. 
The third group consists of “a certain number of ad- 
versaries to charitable assistance; and though the most 
unexpected people are to be found among them, they are 
perhaps for that reason the most to be feared.” 

CASTE IN INDIA. 

An historical article on Prussian polities in 1809-10, 
when the country still lay bound and bleeding at the feet 
of Napoleon the First, is entitled “The Altenstein-Dohna 
Ministry,” and is by M. Godefroy Cavaignac. It is 
followed by the second part of the “Castes of India.” 
The paper published in February having opened up the 
intricate subject, the present article attacks a double 
problem, ‘ What was the former (or ancient) condition of 
the Hindoo castes in the prehistoric centuries?” And 
secondly, “ Whence spring the real sources of the system, 
in so far as it is possible to travel backwards through 
»- ‘those. obscure regions in which all beginnings of social 
systems have their rise?” The subject gains, as we read 
from page to page, an awful fascination. It is the story 
of a dark spiritual octopus relentlessly embracing genera- 
tions of men and women. 

The “ Union of the Churches” is an anonymous paper. 
It deals with the Latin and the Greek Churches exclu- 
sively, is reasonably written, and says some interesting 
things about the latter form of orthodoxy. 

“A Parsee in London” is a notice by M. Valbert of 
Mr. Malabari’s book, published last year. 

In the second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes the 
first place is gfven to an article dealing with the god 
of mammon, and written by M. Leroy Beaulieu. 

M. Deruy publishes an introduction to “ Barras’ 
Memoirs,” and in it touches lightly on the latter’s 
supposed love affair with the Empress Josephine. 

M. Muntz, the well-known art critic, gives a lengthy 
account of the formation of the Venetian school. His 
article includes many curious biographical details of 
Titian’s private life. 

PERE JOSEPH. 

M. Hervé reviews Gustave Fagniez’s life of Pére 
Joseph, Richelieu’s alter ego, and a man nick-named 
“His Grey Eminence” by his contemporaries, This 
Capucin monk exercised an immense influence on the 
France, and, indeed, on the Europe, of the seventeenth 
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century, partly owing to his extreme intimacy with 
Richelieu, and to his own marvellous activity. He 
founded several religious orders, the most important 
being that of the Calvairiennes, of which Antoinette 
d’Orleans was the first Abbess. It is from the present 
feminine heads of the Order that Pére Joseph’s bio- 
grapher has been able to procure many valuable docu- 
ments. For fourteen years this singular man and the 
famous statesman worked side by side, the Capucin ‘riar 
being, as it were, under-study to the Cardinal. 
A DUTCH STATESMAN. 


In a curious account of political parties in contem- 
porary Holland, M, Benoist describes Doctor Schaepnian, 
the Chief of the Dutch Democrats, as being “ the first of 
the poets, the leading orator, and perhaps the greatest 
statesman, of latter-day Holland.” Dr. Schaepman is a 
Catholic priest, and is, among other things, a Professor 
at the Rijsenburg Seminary. Till he became a pioneer 
his co-religionists hardly counted ; he has made of them 
a factor in the state. His motto is Credo Pugno, “I 
believe, I combat,” and he somewhat scandalised the 
more narrow-minded of his followers by hailing as 
comrade Dr. Kuyper, a Conservative Calvinist, who has 
been before now styled in the Netherlands the Protestant 
Pope. 

DR. CHARCOT. 

M. Féré describes the late Dr. Charcot’s life and work, 
insisting with considerable justice on the importance of the 
great discoveries concerning nervous diseases and tieir 
causes made by the famous neurologist. He was a tirm 
believer in eyegate. For instance, when giving a 
demonstration lecture on nervous movements of trem- 
blings, he would cause to be stuck into his patients’ 
head-dresses a number of feathers, and this, though it 
began by exciting the risibility of the students, resulted 
in proving to them what the lecturer wished to indicate 
concerning nervous moyements. Charcot was also one of 
the first to make use of a magic-lantern in demonstration 
classes. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

In both the March numbers of this Review its first high 
standard of excellence is fully maintained. We have 
noticed elsewhere M. Gabriel Monod’s account of Taine 
the historian, and Octave Feuillet’s letters from Compi¢gne 
and Fontainebleau. 

FEUDALISM IN EAST PRUSSIA, 

Apart from these, perhaps the most generally interesting 
article in the March 1st number is that dealing with the 
“ Feudal Prussia of To-day” by M. Godefroy Cavaignac, the 
deputé who is said to have a good chance of succeeding 
Carnot in the French Presidency. According to this 
writer, who is also, by the way, represented by an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the whole of Eastem 
Prussia is still governed by a modification of the feudal 
system: even as late as 1872 the possession of an estate 
gave the German landed gentry almost sovereign rights 
over the villages and their inhabitants. The lord of the 
manor had entire control of the municipal moneys and of 
the rural police; he was also general lawgiver. Many of 
these territorial rights were abolished by a law passed 
twenty-two years ago, but there still exist thousands d 
estates, according to M. Cavaignac, where the Germat 
country gentleman is petty king. His subjects, however, 


seem to have little reason to complain of this state of 


things, for if a new road has to be made, a new schodl 
built, or a fresh set of public builings to be erected, it i 
the lord of the manor who is expected to pay for it alli 
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In return he arrogates to himself the right of choosing 
the schoolmaster, and as often as not the municipal 
officers of the parish. Those who wish to change what is, 
should remember, according to their French critic, that 
Prince Bismarck was and -is the absolute outcome of 


feudal Prussia, 


THE COURT OF NAPOLEON I. 

M. Masson, who has of late become an authority on all 
that concerns Napoleon the First’s private life, gives, in 
an article on the Imperial Court, an amusing account of 
how le petit Caporal understood etiquette. He makes out 
that Napoleon Bonaparte modelled his regal state on 
that of Charlemagne, the very cloak he wore at his 
coronation having been copied from one of the oldest 
portraits of his legendary predecessor. Every office in 
his Court had its counterpart in that of Charlemagne, and 
at one time he even seriously considered the advisability 
of creating a new or rather a revived nobiliary order of 
Margraves. And thus it came to pass that the Court of 
Napoleon the First and of the Empress Josephine was a 
strange amalgam of medisval and modern etiquette. 
Napoleon had no fear of ridicule. M. Masson quotes him 
as having once exclaimed, “‘ Power is never absurd,” and 

rhaps nothing in the social history of the world has 
ia more strange and significant than the way in which 
Bonaparte’s soldiers adapted themselves to their positions 
when their leader created them in turn kings, marshals, 
or barons, as the fancy seized him. 

Another instalment of Balzac’s letters to Madame 
Hanska is, if possible, even more interesting than its 
predecessors, and those who are apt to believe in the 
fickleness of the French character should study this series 
of love-letters, which, lasting over twenty years, only 
came to an end when the great novelist married his fair 
correspondent, 


THE POSITION OF FRENCH ROYALISTS. 

In the second March number of the Revue de Paris an 
anonymous writer reviews the position of the Legitimist 
party during the last twenty-two years. In it the author, 
an old friend of the Comte de Chambord, and apparently 
one of the most trusted advisers of the Comte de Paris, 
severely criticises the attitude taken of late by the 
Vatican towards the French Republic. He declares that, 
though a good Catholic, neither he nor his friends 
recognise the sovereign pontiff’s right to interfere in 
temporal matters. Further, he entirely denies that any 
real reconciliation has taken place between the French 
Church and State. Though the whole article is written 
in a cautious and judicious spirit, it is evident that 
“X. X. X.” considers that the Legitimists have reason 
to hope for a not distant re-establishment of the Frenc 
Monarchy. oa 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Alexandre Dumas /i/s publishes a preface to the collec- 
tion of plays written by him in partial collaboration with 
other playwrights. He denies ever having really worked 
with anybody. When asked to become part-author of a 
comedy, his invariable rule was to only accept the proposi- 


-. tion if he was allowed an absolutely free hand, and on no 
- oceasion did he ever sign his name to anything not 


wholly written by himself. Still, he admits that he has 
owed much in the way of plots and suggestions to those 
with whom he has thus indirectly collaborated. 

Miss Mary Robinson, who with her gifted sister, 
Madame Darmsteter, makes a speciality of medizval 


France and old French literature, writes a charming 


account of Froissart’s visit to the Comte de Foix, 


_ “Gaston Phebus,” one of those strange, half-legendary 


figures whose names are still household words among the 
French peasantry. 

M. Dufeuille contributes a short biography of Prevost 
Paradol, the friend of Taine, and a well-known French 
historian and journalist. J. Bourdeau attempts to ex- 
plain the causes of revolutionary anarchism, and includes 
in his article a friendly little biography of Prince 
Krapotkin, to whom he however ascribes much of the 
disorderly spirit of to-day. 

THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

M. Fiovrens concludes his study on Napoleon I. and 
the Jesuits, and points out that, notwithstanding the many 
laws promulgated against the famous Society of Jesus, 
the Order has always defeated the machinations of its 
enemies. M. Flourens therefore considers that as no 
decrees can be enforced, it would perhaps be better to 
rescind the order of expulsion, evidently considering that 
it is better to meet an enemy in the open than ina hidden 
place. These articles are chiefly interesting as showing 
once more the intense fear and hatred felt by a certain 
class of intelligent Frenchmen towards militant order 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. 

M. Engerand continues his account of medisval water- 
ing-places, and of the way in which our ancestors amused 
themselves. Then, as now, the local physician was a 
most important personage, and in 1665, during the very 
year in which Moli¢re produced his “ L’ Amour Médecin,” 
a visitor to a French Curé was condemned to pay 
100 frances fine and six months’ interdiction from the 
use of the waters for having called the physician “ that 
ass of a doctor!” Mme. de Sévigné wrote some of ber 
most characteristic letters from Vichy, and it is through 
them we learn that her doctor united to his other 
functions that of being reader and general entertainer to 
his fair clients, and this whilst they were actually being 
bathed and treated. 

M. Faisant, in an article on “ The Present State of 
Agricultural and Social Depression in Sicily,” warns the 
Italian Government that if something is not done—and 
done soon—towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes there will be a Socialist rising. 

In both numbers of the Nowvelle Revue Mme. Vera 
Vend tells the story of Admiral Nevelskoy, the Russian 
explorer, up to the time of his marriage to Catherine 
Eltchanimoff, of Irkoutsk, the young girl who shared all 
his later perils and glories. 

M. Zeller attempts to prove that the Anabaptists who 
flourished during the commencement of the Reformation 
may claim to have been among the first Socialists Europe 
has known; but he points out that Luther, so far from 
taking the view that religious and political liberty are 
one, threw all his influence on the side of law and order, 
and this at a considerable personal peril to himself. 

The naval officer whose gloomy exposition of ‘ France’s 
Maritime Peril ” has attracted a certain attention on the 
Continent, contributes another article on the same sub- 
ject to the second March number of the Nowvelle Revue. 
He surveys exhaustively the existing naval defences on 
both the northern and southern coasts, giving special 
prominence to Calais and Guiberon on the one side, and 
to Corsica on the other. The writer declares that no 
time should be lost in organising a maritime mobilisation 
in and round Ajaccio, and he points out the advisability 
of treating the whole island as a centre of naval and 
military operations. 

Lovers of Dante will find in the 
interesting study on his “ Paradiso,” 
Fardel. 


same number an 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MY READERS. 


S.S. New York, Arnantic OcEAN, 
March 10th, 1894. 


«* Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
I have been to London to see the Queen.” 
HE old nursery rhyme runs through my mind while 
I am writing these lines. Why, I cannot say 
exactly, but the fact isso. I suppose the modern 
variant would be :— 
“Eilitor, editor, where have you been?” 


during the first five months that you have ever been 
absent from the editorial chair since the Review was 
founded. So, like the pussy cat in the fairy rhyme, the 
Editor will begin to tell his tale, and report where he 
has been and what he has seen, and all_about it. 


WHERE I HAVE BEEN. 


To begin at the beginning, I left England on the 
{lst of October, and expect to arrive in Southampton on 
the 14th of March, so that, while I have been in America 
a little over four months, I shall have been away from 
England for five months all but a week, the longest 
time I have ever been absent from home in my life. 
Leaving Sonthampton by the Hamburg-American steamer 
Columbia, I arrived in New York on the 27th after a 
very pleasant voyage. Exactly seven days from the time 
I left my office on the Thames Embankment I was 
standing in our New York office in Astor Place. I 
remained in New York over S:nday, and went on to 
Chicago on the Monday. I arrived there on the 31st, 
and remained there till November 13th. From Chicago 
I visited Canada, spending a night at Toronto, and then 
remaining a week at Government House, Ottawa, as a 
guest of Lord and Lady Aberdeen. I then went to 
Montreal, and returned to Chicago by Toronto and 
Cleveland, visiting Niagara en route. I arrived in Chicago 
on the 2nd of December, and there I remiined until the 
2nd of March. I confined myself entirely to that town, 
with the exception of one visit which I made to Grinnell 
College, Iowa, another to Milwaukee, and a third to 
Detroit. Leaving Chicago on the 2nd of March, I came 
eastward to Philadelphia, where I spent a Sunday, and 
then went on to Boston and back to New York, from 
whence I sailed on the 7th of March. I am particular in 
mentioning this itinerary, because it is necessary above 
all things, in speaking of any country, to let your 
readers kuow exactly how much of the country you have 
seen, so that there can be no misunderstanding as to the 
area of your observations, and they can be limited to 
their proper range. It will ba seen from this itinerary 
that, practically speaking, I have only been in Chicago 
and Ottawa. I passed through the other places, but it 
was only at Oitawa, and still more at Chicago; that I 
made any stay. For practical purposes, my visit to 
America was a visit to Chicago. 


HOW I SPENT MY HOLIDAY. 


Nothing was further from my intention when I first 
started than to remain away so long. I had been very 
busy and was somewhat run down. So when Dr. Shaw, 
my American partner and editor, came to Europe on his 
honeymoon, I was suddenly seized with the idea that I 
would return with him and take a six weeks’ rest 


on the other side of the Atlantic. I thought that in 
a hurried visit I might catch the last glimpses of 
the World’s Fair and spend some short time with 
the Governor-General of Canada. If I made one vow 
more solemnly than another, if was that during the 
whole of my stay in America I would not address a 
meeting or write a line, and would spend my time in 
learning in silence what the New World had to teach 
the Old. That was my programme drawn up in all good 
faith, and with the honest determination to be back in 
England by December 15th. I shall be just three 
months late, and as for the rest of that programme | 
have seldom known any good resolutions so completely 
falsified as those which I made then. Instead of 
observing the réle of silent observer, I have been kept 
on the go from first to last. I have addressed more 
meetings, held more conferences, and taken a more 
active part in public, than in any previous four months 
of my existence, with the doubtful exception of the four 
months immediately preceding my imprisonment in 188), 
I was going to rest and forswear any writing during my 
American visit. I have written a book between four 
and five hundred pages, the last proof-sheets of which I 
corrected the night before I left Chicago. I am returning 
to England, having had a complete change indeed, but, 
as for the rest—well, I think the least said about that 
the better. 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME. 

Let this preliminary preface suffice for the guide-book. 
Now as to my impressions, The net impression is one of 
intense pleasure and immense gratitude. I have enjoyed 
myself thoroughly from first to last. Nothing could 
have been more delightful than the expedition. It is 
a great thing to go to a New World and find yourself 
amongst old friends, to be hailed with familiarity 
by men and women whom you have never seen, but who 
in years past have been reading the Review, and who 
have learned to regard its editor as one with whom they 
stand in personal friendly relationship. But it was not 
only as editor of the Review that I found friends every- 
where. My warmest welcomes, especially in Chicago, came 
from those who knew me, not as the editor of THE REVIEW 
oF Reviews, but as the ex-criminal convict of 1885, and 
who bide me hearty welcome and gave me the lovingest 
of God-speeds, because of the work which I tried to do 
when I published “The Maiden Tribute.” It is very 
interesting to get at a distance from your life’s work, and 
see what you have done, or tried to do, through the eyes 
of those who have spent their life at a distance of many 
thousand miles from the place where you have done your 
work. I have lived a tolerably busy life, and have done, 
or tried to do, many things which made some little 
stir in their time in my own little world; but when I 
got to Chicago I found that my name was familiar 
for two things, and two things only: first, as the author 
of “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” and 
secondly, as the founder of THe Review of REVIEWS. 
These two things; and of these two things, that which 
made the deepest impression, and went deepest into the 
hearts, not merely of women, but of politicians and states- 
men, of labour leaders, and of university professors, was the 
memory of “ The Maiden Tribute.” Hardly a week passed 
since I left England that I have not been profoundly 
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grateful for the indirect consequences of that prosecution. 
Sit for the Armstrong trial, which was undertaken by 
‘those who imagined they were going to do for me for ever, 
[should have been comparatively unknown, and should 
certainly have lacked much of that warmth of welcome 
which I received everywhere in America. To these two 
causes, “The Maiden Tribute” and THe REVIEW oF 
Reviews, must be added a third cause, which was very 
nt in certain quarters. I refer to the study of the 
henomena of the Borderland. The immense possibilities 
which are latent in the scientific study of the phenomena 
of these mysterious regions have fascinated the imagina- 
tion of many of the most thoughtful and intelligent 
Americans. After “ The Maiden Tribute” and the Review, 
Borderland holds the third place among the things which 
contributed to make my American visit both pleasant and 

profitable. 

WHAT I HAVE LEARNED. 

Apart from the personal element, my visit was intensely 
interesting and suggestive, but not in the way in which I 
expected it would be. Iimagined that I should come back 
from America laden down with hints and suggestions as 
tothe ways and means by which we might improve the 
conditions of life in the Old Country. But with the 
exception of the patrol waggons, the electric trolleys, 
and the organisation of the fire department, I have been 
able to glean very few of what the Americans call 

inters. But in other ways I have learned much. I 

we gained a deepened sense of the unity of the 
English-speaking race, and have re-enforced my con- 
yiction as to the help which each member of the race can 
render to the other, not so much politically, which is good, 
as socially, which is better. Henceforward I am more 
than ever an English-speaking man. As I said one day 
to an American audience, “I was born in Northumber- 
land, my home is in Surrey, my place of business is in 
Middlesex, and I am now staying in Chicago. But in 
Northumberland, Surrey, Middlesex, or Illinois, I am still 
under the common roof-tree of the English speech, and 
these distinctions of countries and states are as insig- 
Nificant to me as the boundaries of a parish within the 
limits of a county.” The two great sections of the 
English-speaking race have much to teach each other. 
The Americans have more than a hundred years’ ex- 
perience of the working of the Federal System, towards 
Which we are at last beginning to move; on the other 
hand, we have much to teach them in social matters and 
in municipal government. The unity of the English- 
speaking world is the first article of our faith, the second 
is the possibility of the reunion of Christendom upon a 
basis wide enough to include Jews, Agnostics, and all 
Who may love their fellow-men, whatever their creed 
may be. I come back from America with a deepened 
sense of the possibility of reunion. America, like 
England, has the dissidence of dissent and the sec- 
farianism of the sects. The church of the future 
Wligion, which is the embodiment of the essence of 
al the old religions by which man has ever looked 
towards God, is expressed by two formulas, one governing 
he action of the individual, which is embodied in the 
Words, “ Be a Christ,” and the other formulating the views 
and object of the association which is the church of the 
fature, namely, The Union of all who Love in the Service 
fall who Suffer. These two sayings sum up the law 
ind the prophets for the New Era. ‘The doctrine which 
America needs more than any other at this present 
Moment is the preaching of the Citizen Christ. This 
Sospel, although as old as Nazareth, nevertheless appears 
Rew to multitudes of good men and good women in 
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America, who have not yet risen even to a far-away 
conception of the Civic Church of the Citizen Christ. 


I—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


My first impression of the Atlantic, which is also my 
last, is that of the immense loneliness of the sea. Look- 
ing at the map of the world, one would imagine that on 
the Atlantic ferry you would never be out of sight of the 
sail of a ship or the funnel of a steamer. But asa matter 
of fact, both in coming and going, the Atlantic seems 
as solitary and as devoid of all sign or trace of human 
existence as if was when Columbus piloted his little 
caravels across the unknown sea. 

AN IMAGE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

From leaving Land’s End until we met the pilot 
boat off the American coast we only saw three 
steamers, and on our way back we have so far only 
sighted two. ‘These ships were only seen for a 
few minutes—half an hour at the outside—and the 
rest of the time, whether by day or by night, there was 
only the immense horizon of sea and sky. It was very 
like human life. We pass from the cradle to the grave in 
solitary life, meeting perchance but two or three in the 
course of our pilgrimage with whom we can exchange 
signals of friendly intercourse. For the most part our 
fellow-men are as silent and unsympathetic as the rolling 
waves through which our steamer is forging her way 
ahead. That was so in the daytime, but the resemblance 
was greater when the fog came down, and all communi- 
cation was shut out excepting by the wail of the foghorn 
sending wide and far through the darkened air tidings to 
passing voyagers that a vessel was near; much as the 
voice from the unseen falls upon the ear of the clair- 
audient, or still more like those vague impressions coming 
no one knows from whence, but which influence our lives 
whether for good or for ill. 

The voyage passed without incident. Every evening 
the emigrants in the steerage—German and Poles for 
the most part—improvised a ball in the forecastle, where, 
to the monotonous melody of an accordion, they whiled 

away the weary hours. There was not much sickness 
on board the ship, but a good deal of malaise. I lay for 
three-parts of the voyage flat on my back, unable either 
to read or write or do anything but meditate. It was 
the longest spell of meditation I ever had in my life. 
THE SPEED OF ATLANTIC LINERS. 

We arrived at New York early in the morning, and 
spent more time at quarantine and in the Custom House 
than would have made the difference between a record 
and a non-record voyage. It is extraordinary to sce the 
expenditure of money and ingenuity that is lavished 
upon increasing the speed by which the ocean greyhounds 
can be driven across the Atlantic, and then at either end 
in taking off luggage, in quarantine, or in the Custom 
House, hours and hours are wasted without apparently 
a thought. Whether it is possible to increase the speed 
at which the Atlantic is crossed without destroying the 









comfort of the passengers is a question on which my_ 


fellow travellers had some very decided opinions. They 
reported that the Lucania and Campania, which are 
driven by engines of fully double the horse-power of our 
vessel the Columbia, produced such a vibration that 
nervous persons suffered more from nervous prostration 
than they did from sea-sickness. A friend who had 
crossed on one of these ships said that it was true that 
the passage was one day shorter than if he had gone 
by another ship, but as he was laid up a week after 
he landed before his nerves recovered their equilibrium, 
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“the shortness of the voyage was somewhat dearly pur- 
‘chased: He may have been unduly sensitive, but judging 
from the vibration of the engines and of the waves, I 
“confess I am very dubious as to the advantageof in- 
“creasing the horse-power on board an Atlantic liner until 
-geietice has discovered some means of decreasing the 
vibration of the engines. 

RUSSIA ON YON SIDE THE ATLANTIC. 

- My first impression of America was somewhat odd. The 
* Hamburg line of steamers lands you in Jersey City, and 
it was necessary to cross over to New York by the ferry. 
T had not been ten minutes in the streets before I felt 
that I had been there before. There was a curious 
smell which I recognised; the pavement of the streets 
~ also seemed very familiar tome. Suddenly I remembered—- 
_ I was in St. Petersburg! The streets, the pavement, the 
ancient mouse-like smell, the clear blue sky, all reminded 
- me of the Russian capital. ©The Hudson, that great and 
stately stream, seemed more like the Neva than any other 
river in Europe. So strong was the impression of 
resemblance between St. Petersburg and New York that 
when I went into a restaurant in New York it seemed to 
me quite odd that everyone was speaking English. I 
felt inclined to ask how on earth all these Russians had 
learned to speak English. I do not know that any one 
else has ever noted the resemblance between Russia and 
America, but I was impressed by it at every turn. 
There are, of course, certain superficial resemblances 
between the two. In M. Leroy Beaulieu’s brilliant 
introductory chapter to “The Empire of the Tzars,” 
you will find in the contrast which he presents between 
Russia and the rest of Europe a passage which might be 
quotel almost without alteration as describing the differ- 
ence. between America and England. There is the 
element of vastness to begin with. European distances 
outside Russia compared with those of America seem 
trivial. Whole kingdoms and principalities on our side 
of the water might be tucked away comfortably in the 
nooks and corners of some of the American states. 
There is no river outside Russia that can compare with 
the Hudson, to say nothing of the Mississippi and her 
tributary the Missouri, with the exception of the Danube. 
’ In England we measure by the mile, on the Continent by 
the league, but in America by the degree. America, like 
Russia, has the sense of the majesty of numbers, as well 
as the sublimity of size. The American is sixty million 
strong, and when he speaks you seem to hear his voice 
reverberating in sixty million echoes. Here the Russian 
has the advantage, for his race is ninety million strong. 


THE AMERICAN STEPPE. 
. I left New York for Chicago by the Exposition 
Flyer. Darkness fell. soon after we had quitted the 
Hudson. When we woke in the morning we were 
running through the prairie country which lies to 
the south of the great lakes. If the city of New York 
reminded me of St, Petersburg, still more did the 
country remind mo of the Russian steppes. There was 
the low flat ground without hedges interrupted by 
wide and deeply rutted tracks which served as roads. 
“Russia,” Leroy Beaulieu says, “is the country of 
wooden houses, Western Europe is the land of brick and 
of stone.” In this also America resembles Russia. Outside 
the great cities the people live in frame houses, arid even 
in the great cities a large proportion of the population 
lives in structures of wood. There is. the. uncombed 
appearance about the American landscape which reminds 
you of Russia. There is nothing of the trimness of the 
English landscape, nothing of the intense cultivation 
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which you meet in Switzerland and Belgium, and 
nothing approaching to the magnificent system of high- 
roads which are the pride of France. If the roads are 
























































Russian, so also are the railroads, Russia alone of Engl 
European countries adopted the American car and tlie of gov 
American locomotive. The railways run through tlie Hf ggeag ¢ 
country much as they do in Russia, cut off from it by 10 entirel; 
rigorous lines of fences. The stations, however, of Russia says th 
are more civilised than those of America so far as relates Hf pe tall 
to the supply of refreshments, but in America you eat says. 
your meals on board the cars. The climate is much has at 
more Russian than English. In England noone dreams of J yo pow 
looking for a thermometer as part of the equipment of a being | 
railway car, but the thermometer is universal both in  gmeric 
America and Russia. The carriages are also heated on homag 
much the same principle in both countries, than if 
CHICAGO AND MOSCOW. declare 
Another resemblance is that the only convenient means would 3 
of street locomotion is by the street railway in both Ministe 
countries. I well remember once when I was rattling the Am 
over the pudding stone pavement of St. Petersburg, constit 
holding on as best I could to the droshky, I remarked any giv 
that I had never seen worse pavement in my lite. therefo: 
“ Wait till you get to Moscow,” was the reply. When purpose 
I was in New York I thought that the pavement wis own wa 
about as bad as it could be, but when I arrived in will of 
Chicago I found that that city was to New York pretty it is go" 
much what Moscow was to St. Petersburg. There were constitt 
other resemblances. St. Petersburg is the seaport of likely t 
the Russian Empire, as New York is the ocean gate of action | 
America. Chicago lies just about the same distance n. 
from New York as Moscow is from St. Petersburg, when 
the distance is measured by: time, althouzh some 400 Not 
miles less when measured by the rule. You get on boar to rend 
the cars at St. Petersburg and New York about tlic pronowl 
same time in the afternoon, and arrive in Moscow and of Repr 
Chicago about the same time next day. Chicago, like and cou 
Moscow, is embowered in trees. Looking down upon is impo: 
Chicago from the Auditorium Tower as you look down Senate 
upon Moscow from the Kremlin, there stretches before original 
you a great city a large part of which is embowered in of Com1 
verdure. There, however, the resemblance ends, for whereas 
Moscow is not canopied by a cloud of smoke like the Senate ; 
American city, neither has Moscow the advantage of § in the F 
Take Michigan. the Hou 
RUSSIAN PRINCIPLES IN THE REPUBLIC. peptic 
Great as are the physical resemblances between America pesabe 
and the Russian Empire, the political analogy is still — 
closer. This, although it seems to be the most reckless ts . 
of paradoxes, is nothing less than the simple fact. I do of thi, k 
not refer to the power of the police, who have the privi- h 
lege of shooting at sight in America to an extent which obo ti 
would more than satisfy a Russian policeman; that is 4 th 
only one of the smaller incidental resemblances. Neither th a . 
do I refer to the way in which prisoners and casuals are Pay 
housed in the police-stations, although I have never secn Sched 
in any place in the world such overcrowding as I saw in proce’ 
Chicago, except in one of the worst prisons in St. Peters- Nas 
burg; that is another coincidence which is of the surface, to is 
not of the essence. ‘lhe fundamental characteristic of ee 
America, as it is of Russia, is the deep ingrained distrust a9 
ofthe popular sovereignty visible in the constitution of that it 
both countries. The Republic which professes to be based by < 
upon the principle of popular sovereignty, and whose Re con 
greatest President defined its essential principle as being S tc 
that of government by the people, for the people, aud § °° ‘ating 
through the people, has, as a matter of fact, arrived at pregis 








substantially the same conclusion as the Russian autocracy é Both, h 
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‘gg to the lack of wisdom which distinguishes the popular 
“govereign. 
HOW IT STRIKES AN ENGLISHMAN. 


® English people, who expect to see the whole machinery 


of government changed after every general election, have 
ideas as to the sovereignty of the people which are 
entirely foreign to the Americans. When an Englishman 
gays that he believes in popular government, and when 
he talks about popular sovereignty, he means what he 

He means that when a majority of the legal nation 
has at a general election decisively expressed its opinion, 
no power on earth shall stand in the way of that will 
being done. Of popular sovereignty in this sense in 
America there is none. The American pays no such 

e to the declared will of the nation any more 
than if he were a Russian. The will of the nation, as 
declared by sweeping majorities from Maine to California, 
would not necessarily alter the Government, change the 
Ministers, or result in legislation. The assumption of 
the American—an assumption which is embodied in the 
constitution—is that the electors when consulted upon 
any given question, will probably return a foolish answer, 
therefore the constitution has been framed for the express 
purpose of preventing the popular sovereign having his 
own way. America is not governed by the sovereign 
will of the sovereign people expressed at the ballot-box ; 
it is governed by the dead hand of those who framed its 
constitution. The whole nation voting as one man is 
likely to find that its wishes are set on one side by the 
action of the dead hand of the framers of the constitu- 
tion. 

AMERICAN DISTRUST OF THE PEOPLE. 

Not only so, but the whole machinery is so adjusted as 
to render the popular will of no effect when it has been 
pronounced. The President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives have each co-ordinate powers of check 
and counter-check. When once a President is elected, it 
is impossible to change the executive for four years. The 
Senate and the House of Representatives, two bodies 
originally modelled on the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, differ from them materially in the fact that 
whereas the House of Lords is practically dead, the 
Senate is very much alive. All power with us is centred 
in the House of Commons; only once or twice a year does 
the House of Lords venture to assert itself. With that 
exception we are practically living under a single- 
chamber constitution, and whatever the House of Commons 
decides is law. But in America the Senate has much 
more authority than the House of Representatives, and 
if, as frequently happens, they are of different ways 
of thinking, nothing can be done. The Senate, of course, 
is a check upon waves of popular emotion; the President 
with his veto is another check, and the constitution 
is a third check. The sovereignty of the people in 


the United States is a babe in swaddling clothes—a- 


sovereignty which is recognised in words, only to be 
mocked at in fact. It is not even a kind of a leap year 
sovereign, for it is possible for the leap year sovereign, 
who is the President, to find himself confronted by a 
Congress whose one object is to render his administration 
nugatory and abortive. When you discuss this question 
with Americans, they always fall back upon the argument 
that it is necessary to have safeguards against sudden 


outbreaks of popular folly. That is exactly what the 


Russians say, the only difference being that the Russians 
do not take the trouble of asking popular opinion to 


‘register itself at the ballot-box, and the Americans do. 
Both, however, agree in regarding the decision of the 
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ballot-box as almost certain to be an expression of folly 


rather than of wisdom. 


THE TZAR OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

This elaborate system for the stultification of the 
popular sovereignty, with which we are chiefly familiar 
in the Federal constitution, is also to be found in the 
constitutions of the various States to an extent which is 
almost inconceivable. Take, for instance, the constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois. 
men think, for instance, of a constitution which, by one 
of its articles, rendered it absolutely impossible to pass a 
Truck Act or a Mines Regulation Act or a Factory Act? 
The Labour Unions of the State of Illinois, with great 
labour and much agitation, succeeded in inducing the 
Legislature at Springfield to pass a law forbidding the 
payment of wages in truck, a practice which has been 
forbidden in England for the lifetime of this generation. 
No sooner did they do this than the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State promptly ruled the Act out 
of existence as unconstitutional, for the constitution 
of the State of Illinois contains an article forbidding all 
interference with the liberty of contract. Therefore the 
truck system remains in full force in Illinois until this 
day. The miners of the State got an Act passed provid- 
ing that they should be paid by weight, and not by 
measure. No sooner was the law passed by the Legisla- 
ture than it was sacrificed as unconstitutional. At this 
very moment a Factory Act, which limits the hours of 
labour of women and children in the State of Illinois to 
eight, is being appealed against by the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and it is a foregone conclusion that it will go 
the way of its predecessors. These three instances will 
enable English electors to understand somewhat of the 
tyranny of the dead hand which is the ruling Tzar of the 
American Republic. 

GEORGE III. REDIVIVUS. 

It is not only in the written constitution, but in the 
private conversation of the educated classes, that you 
find the same deeply rooted distrust of the simple 
democratic methods which prevail in the United 
Kingdom. Take, for instance, the municipal governments. 
The Americans are living under the dominion of the 
political ideas which prevailed under George the Third. 
They denounce him religiously every fourth of July, but 
go on living under his system all the time. In municipal 
government, the last idea which crosses the mind of an 
American is that of allowing the elected representatives of 
the people to have absolute control over the affairs of the 
city. In the first case, they must have a charter, in which 
is duly set forth what they shall or what they shall not 
do, so that every city has its own dead hand in the shape 
of its charter or constitution, limiting the exercise of its 
authority in every direction. Chicago, for instance, must 
abide by the stipulations of a charter, which might have 
done very well for a country town, but which are sadly out 
of place for a city of a million and a half population. After 
the city has got its charter, the next thing the American 
thinks of doing is to provide other checks upon the 
foolishness or the corruption of the popular sovereign. 
Sometimes he constructs two Chambers, corresponding to 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, and beyond 
this he elects a Tzar in the shape of a mayor, who 
exercises his right of veto unsparingly. The idea of the 
mayor asthe servant of the elected body of Town 
Councillors, with no right to set on one side arbitrarily 
the decisions of the council, seems to the Americans too 
dangerous an experiment to be tried. In some places 
this has been carried so far that the mayor governs the 
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town sgn without reference to the City Council at 
all. At Cleveland, as at Brooklyn, when the mayor is 
elected he appoints his officers, none of whom need be 
an elected member of the City Council, and these officers 
govern the town. The Director of Police, for instance, 
answers for the order of the town, makes all contracts, 


-. engages all his officers, and, in short, discharges all 


the duties of a Watch Committee, and is answerable to 

no one but the mayor. That is an extreme case, but it 

represents the ideal of many social reformers who. despair 

-of any improvement under a system of direct popular 

sovereignty exercised through the elected representatives 
of the people sitting in the City Council. 
THR COUNSEL OF DESPAIR. 

In conversation with the leading citizens you are 
told constantly that universal suffrage has broken 
down completely and utterly, and that there is no 
hope for the good government of cities under an elective 
system. One of the best known citizens of Chicago, 
@ man who is president of one of the National 
Banks, and who has raised himself by sheer ability from 
the position of a penniless street arab to one of the 
most important positions in the city, told me frankly 
that there was no hope whatever in the improvement of 
the government of the city of Chicago; what was needed 
was the abolition, root and branch, of the whole system 
of elective government. “Give us three federal commis- 
sioners appointed from Washington, and let us govern 
Chicago as Washington is governed. Then we may have 
a business administration, but until we get that things 
will go on pretty much as they are doing at present.” 
That suggestion expressed more emphatically than others 
the prevalent unfaith in the working of representative 
government in America. But what he said all said more 
or less vigorously with very few exceptions. 


SELECTION AS AGAINST ELECTION. 

Tammany Hall, which is the most characteristic and 
most vigorous of all American political organisations, 
is organised from the top to the bottom, and not from 
the bottom to the top. It is governed by a syndicate 
presided over by a boss. That is the description of 
government to which the American naturally turns 
when he wishes for efficiency and success. Popular 
elective principle may be brought in asa kind of after- 
thought, some homage must be paid to the idol of 
America, but it is a god to whom only the most per- 
functory homage need be paid. 

A curious instance of the same thing was brought 
home to me in the discussions which preceded the in- 
corporation of the Civic Federation of Chicago. That 
federation is undoubtedly the most influential body that 
has existed in the city of Chicago. It represents, as no 
other council or association does, the most powerful and 
influential elements in the city, but it was constituted by 
a process of selection as distinguished from a process of 
election: it was, in short, constituted on the same 
principle as Tammany Hall. To all suggestions which 
were made as to the desirability of recognising the 
elective element, the invariable reply was, “You will have 
all the cranks and all the skates in the town forcing 
themselves into it if you frame your constitution on that 
basis, and you will have a body which nobody will 
respect any more than they respect the City Council.” 
This, no doubt, is largely due to the presence of a large 
number of unassimilated foreigners, who are naturalised 
before they learn to speak English, and who are the 
ready prey for corrupt and unscrupulous politicians; but 
whatever may be the reason for his distrust, it is there, 
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and is as strongly marked as in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow. 
TE 
THE WHITE CITY OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The day that I arrived in New York, Carter Harrison. 
the Mayor of Chicago, was assassinated by Prendergast, an 
event which cast a gloom over the ceremonies with which 
it had been intended to mark the close of the World's 
Fair. I arrived in Chicago on the morning of the last day 
on which the Fair was open. It was a day after the fair, 
in very truth, for it had been closed officially the day 
before, and I had but a few hours in which to ramble round 
the vast extent of the Exhibition buildings. They were, 
however, the most remarkable feature of that great show. 
All exhibitions, so far as exhibits go, are much the same: 
they resemble the contents of a great dry goods store 
mixed up with the contents of museums. What glimpses 
I did obtain of the exhibits at Chicago differed in no wa) 
from what I had seen at the Paris Exhibition; but the 
buildings—these indeed were altogether unique. Never 
before have I realised the effect which could be produce: 
by architecture The Court of Honour, with its palaces 
surrounding the great fountain, the slender columns ot 
the peristyle, now unhappily destroyed by fire, and thi 
golden dome of the Administration Building, formed « 
picture the like of which the world has not seen before. 
Lhey might have been hewn out of solid marble, thes 
great palaces of staff, but it would have been impossib! 
to have produced the delicacy of the moulding and thi 
lightness of the tracery in any less plastic material than 
that which yielded such marvellous results in the hands 
of the architects of the World’s Fair. 

THE MAGIC OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Once only, a long time ago, I remember feeling thc 
same thrill produced by architectural effect. It was ou 
my first visit to Edinburgh, when I was a boy still in 
my teens. Driving along Princes Street, past the 
museums, I saw looming up high before me the cast) 
of the northern capital. The curious blending of the 
associations of Greek architecture with Scottish romanc: 
produced a somewhat similar effect to that whicli 
was produced by the architecture alone, without an) 
historical associations or romantic traditions, at th 
World’s Fair. The long stately lines of the great palaces, 
the glory of the colonnades, and the beauty of the lagoons, 
in which the great buildings were mirrored, when the 
waters were not disturbed by the gondolas, left an 
impression of perfect beauty and of stately symmetry | 
have never seen equalled in any of the most famous 
architectural marvels of the Old World. The Colosseum, 
or the ruins of the Forum, and the great medieval 
cathedrals of Europe, have associations of history and 
of tradition which immensely re-enforce the influence oi 
architectural genius. Here the architecture produced 
the effect alone. The buildings were new from the 
architect’s hands. It is a great tribute to the genius 
of the builders that the buildings which they reared 
could produce an instant and abiding effect equal to that 
which emanates from the ancient buildings round whicl: 
hang the purple mist of centuries and of song. 

THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE WHITE CITY. 


On the night of the 31st of October the great buildings 
were illuminated for the last time. The fountains did not 
impress me as being swperior to those of the Paris 
Exhibition, but nothing that I have ever seen in Paris, in 
London, in St. Petersburg, or in Rome, could equal the 
effect produced by the illumination of these great white 
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cloudless sky, in which the stars gleamed faintly. 
Beneath the stars the lake lay dark and sombre, but on 
its shores gleamed and glowed in golden radiance the 
ivory city, beautiful as a poet’s dream, silent as a city of 
the dead. It was more wonderful to have seen that city 
in the silence and solitude, with no one near except 
lonely sightseers fleeting like wandering ghosts across the 
electric lighted squares into the dark shadows of the pro- 
jecting buildings, than to have seen it even on Chicago 
Day, when three-quarters of a million visitors crowded 
into Jackson Park, filling the Fair with a human exhibit 
more marvellous than the Exhibition itself. The few 
sightseers who had gathered to see the last of the Fair 
were for the most part congregated in the Midway 
Pleasance, where the great wheel of Ferris was still 
making its revolutions and the last revel of the season 
was rapidly drawing toa close. If a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever, then that vision of the White City by 
night, silent and desolate, was well worth crossing the 
Atlantic to see. 


THE ATTEMPT TO SAVE THE PALACES. 


With this impression strong in my mind, it was with 
dismay and iridignation that I heard every one discussing 
the demolition of the buildings. The exhibits would 
of course be scattered to the four ends of the earth, but 
the buildings which formed the peculiar glory of the 
exhibition, why should they be destroyed? A fierce 
impatience seemed to have taken possession of the people 
of Chicago. They were tired of their toy and wished 
to be done with it. Now that the exhibition was over, 
why not pull down the buildings and restore Jackson 
Park to its primitive condition of a marshy swamp ? 
They declared that its buildings, as beautiful as a dream, 
were as perishable as the fancies of the night. Most 
people professed to deplore the necessity, but all were 
agreed that it was inevitable. Doubting whether this was 
really the case, I went down to the Exhibition and inter- 
viewed Mr. Graham, the Director of Works, and several of 
the builders who had helped in the construction of the 
White City. I found, as I expected, that the prevalent 
belief as to the destructibility of the buildings was 
mistaken. I was assured by the best authorities that the 
buildings would last for ten or fifteen years if they were 
preserved merely as architectural monuments. To pre- 
serve them as buildings in which exhibits might be shown 
would cost a great deal of money, but merely to preserve 
the architectural effect, which was all that I cared for, 
would cost next tonothing. In fact, I was assured without 
any doubt that the architectural glories of the World’s 
Fair, the one unique thing about the great Columbian 
Exposition, could be preserved for the miserable sum of 
£5,000 a year. The smaller buildings of course would 
come down, but the great edifices round the Court of 
Honour, and those which form the vista looking down 
from the Administration Building to the Art Palace, these 
could be preserved at a cost, so far as the architect was 
concerned, of 25,000 dols.a year. It seemed monstrous 
that a city which had subscribed five million dollars to 
put up the Fair, should grudge such a bagatelle to 
preserve for ten or or twenty years its most characteristic 
feature. When the facts were set forth a great deal of 
discussion followed, and the buildings were ultimately 
handed over to the South Park Commissioners, who 
professed an intention to preserve them. 


THWARTED BY FIRE. 


Unfortunately, however, this intention did not include 
a resolution to protect them from fire. When the build- 
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ings were handed over to the South Park Commissioners 
the public was once more admitted to its heritage, with 
the result that tramps made it their resting-place, and 
vandal multitudes laid their hands upon everything that 
was within reach, in order to provide themselves with 
relics of the Fair. After a time fire after fire broke out 
and created such devastation as to terribly impair the 
architectural splendour of the great monument. The 
peristyle was one of the first to go, then part of the 
Agricultural Building went, then part of the Lilinois 
State Building, which nearly involved the destruction 
of the Art Palace, to the preservation of which as a 
permanent building Mr. Marshall Field had sub- 
scribed a million dollars, and which had been selected 
as the storehouse for the treasures bequeathed to 
the city by the exhibitors. How much of the White 
City will be left when fire has done its worst I 
do not know, but it is a thousand pities that an 
architectural monument so splendid should have been 
left in the hands so careless as those of the South 
Park Commissioners. A trifling outlay and a com- 
paratively small exercise of authority would have kept 
the place clear from intruders, and preserved at least 
until the next century a vision of beauty and of archi- 
tectural glory the like of which cannot be seen elsewhere. 
But Chicago, great in executing enterprises which can 
be executed under the stress and strain of a strong 
stimulus, is not equally great in preserving and main- 
taining that which she has created. It is difficult to 
know whether most to admire the resolution and energy 
which created the White City or to deplore the fatuity 
which led such mediocrities as the South Park Commis- 
sioners to fool away by their negligence what should 
have been regarded as the heirloom of the continent, 
a priceless heritage which would reflect glory upon 
Chicago. 
HE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 


The greatest of all the buildings of the Fair—the 
greatest building with which mortal man ever enclosed 
space—was that dedicated to manufactures. Mr. 
Washington Porter conceived the idea of transporting 
this immense structure of glass and iron from Jackson 
Park to the lake front. Chicago has anadvantage over 
other cities in being able to extend its territories by 
filling in the shallow water on the edge of Lake Michigan. 
The whole of the front of the city stands upon reclaimed 
land, and there is a large stretch of shallow water enclosed 
by breakwaters, which it is proposed to partly fill in and 
to convert into a park. The Lake Front in Chicago is 
famous for having been rescued from the railway company 
by the decision of the Supreme Court, which was chiefly 
duetto Mr. Harland, who was one of the American 
arbitrators in the Behring Sea Arbitration. This space 
is at present untenanted excepting by the Art Institute, 
where the World’s Congresses were held, and by a couple 
ofarmouries. It was upon this vacant space where it was 
proposed to establish the Manufactures Building as a 
People’s Palace, and as a general rallying centre for all 
conventions, exhibitions, and for other public purposes. 
Chicago is singularly lacking in any such institutions. 
I was asked by the representative of the Inter-Ocean to 
describe the Paris Labour Exchange, the People’s Palace, 
and the Polytechnic of London, and generally to suggest 
from Old World experience what might be done by 
way of filling up the blank in the social organism of 
the Western capital. It was in this way, without in 
the least anticipating it, that I was launched upon the 
work which kept me in Chicago for four months. 
















- AT THE TRADE AND LABOUR ASSEMBLY. 
It came about in this way. The Inter-Ocean published 
4 long interview with me on Saturday, in which I set 
forth as tL could the advantages which London and 
Paris détived from institutions of the kind which it was 
‘proposed to establish in Chicago. The next day the 
rate and Labour Assembly, which meets every fortnight 
on a Sunday afternoon in the Bricklayers’ Hall, was in 
session, and I was asked if I would go down and 
‘recommend the scheme to the representatives of labour. 
‘I demurred at first, but ultimately consented to go, 
thinking that possibly I might be able to say a word 
which might be useful. On my way down to the Brick- 
layers’ Hall that afternoon I was warned not to 
say @ word that would imply that there was any- 
thing religious about the scheme. “They do not,” said 
my guide, “take any stock in the churches. Not five per 
cent, of t men ever go to a place of worship. If you 
may soy ching about God or Christ or the Churches, you 
be hissed off the platform. It will spoil everything 
if you give the boys an idea that you are approaching 
this thing from a religious point of view and by any 
* desire to rope.them in to the church.” It was Sunday 
afternoon, and.I did not care to. address a meeting on a 
Sunday excepting from a religious point of view. How- 
ever, I bided my. time and watched to see if an oppor- 
tunity presented itself....Mr. Pomeroy was in the chair. 
He is one of the. most remarkable and capable of all the 
~ labour leaders in America, and he possesses to an un- 
equalled degree the gift of conducting and controlling 
the deliberations of a labour parliament. The Trade 
and Labour Assembly in Chicago is composed of repre- 
sentatives of some two or three hundred labour unions in 
the city. In the Assembly men and women sit in a free 
and easy fashion, smoking and talking while the discus- 
sion goes on, which covers a range wide enough to include 
almost any variety of opinion. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN. 


The proceedings were suspended in order that I 
might address the assembly. I was enthusiastically 
received, chiefly, as they said, because they believed that 

~ [had been in jail in a just and righteous cause. I spoke 
for a short time about the People’s Palace and the Labour 
Exchange, and the proposed transferring of the Manu- 
factures Building to the lake front, and then naturally 
passed on to describe the London County Council and 
its attitude to labour, and the relation of the labour 
party to politics and religion. After eulogising the work 
of John Burns and his colleagues, I urged them to go 
into politics and to use all the city and State machinery 
in order to realise their ideal. Then I ventured to ‘dis- 
Regard the warning of my introducer and made the plunge. 
“T am told,” I said, ‘‘ that you do not take much stock in 
the churches.” “ Hear, hear!” “ Hear, hear!” said the 
men. “I do not ask you to take any stock in them if 
you do not think that they are worth while taking stock 
in, but you must be worse than idiots if from any 
prejudice on your part you refuse to accept the help of 
the churches in order to realise the objects which you 
have in view. It is with us the accepted formula that 
the indispensable condition of social progress and the 
amelioration of the condition of the mass of the people 
is to be found in a firm and fighting alliance between 
the Labour Unions on one side and the churches on the 
other. If you wish to win you must make allies, and 
your natural allies are the churches.” My guide, who 
was sitting in the meeting, told me afterwards he was 
momentarily expecting the meeting to loudly express 
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its displeasure, but to his infinite astonishment “tho 
boys stood it.” From that moment the die was cast, 
and I could not turn back. I was committed to an agita- 
tion which in many Tespects was the most interesting, 
and I hope not the least useful, of any of those in whic 
I have been engaged in a somewhat eventful life. 


III.—CHICAGO. 


I arrived in Chicago at a very interesting time. The 
day on which we arrived the World’s Fair closed, the 
day following I attended the funeral of Carter Harrison, 
the murdered mayor. During my stay in the city two 
elections were held—one, the regular November elections 
when Judge Gary who tried the Anarchists was re-elected 
as a protest against the action of Governor Altgeld in 
pardoning the Anarchists, and the other, a bye-election 
for mayor to fill the place of Mr. Carter Harrison. I was 
also present at the stormy scenes when.the acting mayor 
was elected pro tem., and witnessed the beginnings of a 
new administration which promises to be memorable in 
the history of America. 

TWO FAMOUS ‘TRIALS. 

It was during my stay in the city that the re-trial 
of Coughlin took place for the murder of Dr. Cronin, 
which lasted almost the whole of the time I was in 
Chicago, and which ended in his acquittal shortly after 
I left. This revived the memories of the Clan-na-Gael 
and brought forward the differences of the Irish in 
Chicago between those who believe in “Mr, Alexander 
Sullivan and those.who do not. Iwas at the court-house 
one day and lunched with the judge who tried the case, 
a sensible, level-headed, practical American—Republican 
in his party sympathies, but just and honest enough 
to have brought down upon his head the denunciations 
of the A, P. A. or the American Protective Association 
—that latest incarnation of the know-nothing movement 
which is defiling the free air of American liberty by the 
stench of the No-Popery intolerance. Another trial, 
which attracted hardly less. attention, was that of 
Prendergast, the semi-insane assassin who slew Carter 
Harrison, and whose trial divided with that of Dan 
Coughlin the attention of the public. Add to these 
things the fact that Chicago had to face the relief of the 
unemployed and further had to confront a deficit in 
the municipal treasury of a million dollars, and it will 
be seen that a visitor from the Old World could hardly 
have struck the foremost city of the New at a more 
interesting crisis, or one which would bring into stronger 
relief the salient characteristics of city life in America, 
My only regret was that I had to depart at the beginning 
of March instead of waiting until the middle of April in 
order to have been able to observe the aldermanic 
elections which were just beginning, and to have seen 
what reply would be given by the citizens to the appeals 
which had been made to them on behalf of progress and 
reform. 

WHY SO LONG IN CHICAGO? 


Many of my readers will doubtless marvel that having 
spent four months in America, I should have devoted 
almost the whole of the time to the observation of a 
single city, but on consideration they will see that such a 
course was by far the wisest if the object of my journey is 
to understand men rather than to see things, From the 
panoramic point of view I would have seen much more of 
the United States had I followed thé usual course of the 
tourist and travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. But Iam 
certain I should not have gained anything approaching 

















to the insight which my prolonged stay in Chicago gave 
me into the present perils and future prospects of 
American institutions. If you wish to study a species 
you have to confine yourself to a single specimen; if 
you wish to understand the constitution of a liquid you 
take an infinitesimal quantity in a test-tube. In like 
manner I am sure that it was a true instinct which lel 
me to Chicago and kept me there. For four months 
I never read an English newspaper, or indeed any 
newspaper excepting those of Chicago. 1 lived and 
breathed and had my being in Chicago, assimilating the 
atmosphere, conforming with the customs, and generally 
becoming acclimatised and naturalised with such rapidity 
as possible. Both my son and I were assured that if 
we would only pledge ourselves to vote the Democratic 
ticket we should be naturalised citizens of Chicago in 
time to vote at the April elections, but unfortunately our 
departure prevented us having this interesting object- 
lesson with the futility of the safeguards with which the 
Republic fences the palladium of citizenship. 
THE CIVIC REVIVAL, 

There were other than merely accidental circumstances 
which render Chicago peculiarly interesting. America is 
passing through the incipient stages of a civic revival. 
Many of her people are being awakened to the fact that 
the nation as a nation has forgotten God. Chicago, 
in a special degree, felt the impulse of this civie revival 
as one of the natural consequences of the World’s Fair. 
Chicago had invited the foremost people of the older 
world, of Asia and of Europe, to visit the Columbian 
Exposition, and to attend the World’s Congresses. There 
was therefore in the World’s Congresses, over which Mr. 
C. C. Bonney presided with such loving care and such 
Catholic sympathy, a great pooling of the best thought of 
the best thinkers of the modern world. It was im- 
possible that such a comparison of ideals and such an 
array of aspirations should have taken place in that city 
without leaving behind a strong impulse towards a higher 
civic life than that to which they had hitherto attained. 
There is about Chicago a magnificent dan which had 
been illustrated several times in the short history of the 
city. The rebuilding of the old city after the great fire 
and the construction of the White City for the World’s 
Fair are but two among the many notable demonstrations 
of the spirit of the city. It was natural therefore that 
Chicago as the scene of the World’s Fair should find 
itself on the crest of the civic revival. 

A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 

Chicago is naturally more interesting to me than any 
other city in the New World. One of the first articles I 
ever wrote about America in my early journalistic days 
was prompted by the great fire which lay the city in 
ashes, and the first Christmas story I ever wrote was called 
forth by the World’s Fair. To all Englishmen, Chicago 
has more interest than any American city. It is the only 
city which has had anything romantic about its recent 
history. The building of the city, and still more its 
rebuilding, are one of the romances which light up the 
somewhat monotonous materialism of Modern America. 
Its surprising growth is one of the wonders of the 
nineteenth century. Sixty years ago, Chicago was little 
more than a name, famous chiefly as being the scene of 
the massacre or an American garrison by Indians, who 
were allies of the British in the war of 1812. To-day 
it has a population *of a million and a half, and is 
all but acknowledged as the coming capital of the 
American Continent. Twenty-five years ago, the whole of 
the heart of the city was burned out by a conflagration, 
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the like of which the New World has never seen, and 

the fire annals of the Old World fortunately can show 

few parallels. The area of the great fire is now covered 

by the tallest crop of buildings the world has ever seen. 
THE BUILDING OF THE CITY. 

From the point of view of the city builder Chicago 
holds a unique place. Long ago she found it necessary 
to raise the level of her streets, and then compelled the 
houses to follow suit. Chicago not merely hoisted huge 
edifices into mid air in order to build in one or two stories, 
but she put her houses upon wheels and trundled them 
along her streets, and this she did not merely with wooden 
shauties but with houses of brick and stone. Her latest 
triumph has been the adaptation of iron to the work of 
building and the universal use of the elevator, which 
enables people to live nearer the stars than mortals have 
ever done before with ease and comfort. These im- 
mense sky-scrapers of twenty and twenty-two stories are 
singularly lightly built. They are indeed little more 
than so many Eiffel Towers, enclosed in veneering of 
stone or terra-cotta, but standing four-square to all the 
winds that blow, and yielding less to the violence of the 
blizzard than the ordinary three- and four-storied houses. 
As Chicago is built on a marsh, there is no natural 
foundation on which to rest these huge edifices, and 
therefore it is necessary to build them on artificial 
foundations of railway iron and cement, spread on the 
ground some forty or sixty feet below the surface of the 
soil. From this iron and cement foundation a frame- 
work of steel is built as high as the building regula- 
tions of the City Council will permit. - When the 
slender masts of steels are run up to the requi- 
site height, they are fastened together by girders, 
and then the ingenious builder begins putting on his 
veneer of marble, brick, or stone. As each story is 
finished the outside casing rests upon the flange of the 
girder, so that there is nothing to hinder the work 
going on at each story at the same time. One of 
the first sights I saw in Chicago was the building 
of one of these sky-serapers from the top downwards. 
The buildings when completed are sometimes as ugly as 
sin, and resemble nothing more than huge packing cases 
pierced with windows. In other cases, however—notably 
in the Woman’s Temple and the Columbus Memorial 
suilding—they have rather an attractive appearance. 
Under the roof of a single building are domiciled whole 
colonies of industrious human ants: lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, business men of every description, are all to be 
found next door to each other, and the elevators are 
continually flitting from the roof to the basement. The 
Masonic Temple, the tallest of the tall buildings of 
Chicago, requires the service of fifteen elevators, and 
even if the city regulations did not forbid the 
carrying of the buildings much higher, they would be 
limited by the fact that as they require two elevators for 
every three stories, if you were to carry the buildings much 
higher the whole of the space would be taken up with 
elevators, and none would be left for use as offices. The 
larger buildings are all heated throughout by radiators, 
which are regulated by electricity. Thermometers are 
fixed in every room, and the moment the temperature 
falls below a certain number of degrees the heat is 
turned on at the radiator and continues until the tem- 
perature is raised and the thermometer detaches the 
electrical arrangement and the heat is shut off. These 
radiators are in use night and day. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRACEBRIDGE Hat, March 25, 1894. 
-EAR MR. EDITOR,—I am not satisfied with the way in which you deal with the books of the month. I do 
not want to know the names of all the books that are published, nor do I care for brief snippetty criticisms 
in small type of their contents. The bulk of them are uninteresting to me, and I skip the pages you devote 
to the books of the month. They are—-pardon the phrase—too cataloguy for me. What I want to know is not how 
many books are published, but what books it is worth while for me to read. 

Now why cannot you make up for me every month a list of books which I ought to get, and tell me something 
about them to give me some kind of an interest in them before I open them? Suppose, for instance, you were to 
make up a monthly parcel of books which one ought to see if you do not want to be out of things, and wrote a 
kind of introductory epistle about them in the Review. Cool, this, perhaps! But what are editors for if not to 
help their readers? And I think it would be ever so much better to print that letter than the catalogue criticism 
see every month. . 

; For instance, I want to know what is going on in the book world of London—what books are being talked 
about. For these are the books one must not miss, otherwise what a goose you seem when you come up to 
town and sit at dinner with some one who opens a conversation by asking you what you think of the book 
every one has been reading, and you have to confess you never heard of it. Such books are important as the 
small change of social intercourse. They may be omy copper, but they help you to pay your ’bus fare and your 
crossing-sweeper. Hence, I want to know what my neighbour has been reading, if only I may be able to pass 













the time pleasantly in his company. 


limited sum of ten or twelve pounds a month. 


You don’t know my tastes? 
visitors and friends. 
French one. 
and subscriber, 


Then, again, I want to see our library kept replenished with all the best books that I can buy, say for the 
I know that you will tell me that I ought to spend twice that if 
' I wish to keep my library up to the mark. But I cannot afford more. 
~ must not miss of the new books, and what new editions of old favourites are coming out. 
make me up a monthly parcel containing a fair selection of all kinds of books, but only the best of their kind, I 
should be mightily obliged. to you, for even if I did not endorse all your selections, I am sure I should find some 
of your books those which I would not willingly have missed, but which I should probably have overlooked. 

I am not an omnivorous reader, but I like to have all kinds of books about for my 
I don’t want any dull books, unless it is absolutely necessary, and only now and then a 
For the rest let me have whatever is going, only remember it must be of the best.—I am your friend 


What I want to know is what books I 
Now if you could only 


HENRY SMURTHWAYT. 





























_ My dear Friend,—I am somewhat embarrassed by the 
commission which you give me. A librarian in India some 
“years ago asked me not only to select but to send out 
monthly the new books which Anglo-Indians ought to 
read; but there was a hitch somewhere and the arrange- 
ment never got into working order, The nearest ap- 
proach I ever made to actually doing what you want was 
when Mr. Rhodes once asked me to send him ont a 
hundred pounds worth of books. But on that occasion I 
had the advantage of consultation with the leading men 
in every department of thought and action.* 
You do not tell me enough for me really to know 
your tastes; but I will do my best, although I am 
very certain that I shall always be missing out just those 
ks which you most particularly wanted to see. Then 
again books have a most provoking habit of coming 
out just as I am going to press, and even if I could 
include them in my parcel for the month, I could 
not possibly send you my description of their contents 
until a month later—for which of course I should receive 
- your impatient maledictions. 
Take, for instance, this month. That charming life of 
St. Teresa, to the production of which Mrs. Cunningham 
. Graham has devoted all her spare time for the last three 
years, is too late for me to give any account of its 
contents; I will keep it back till next month. There is 
another book by another famous woman which will have to 
‘wait over till May. I refer to “ Marcella,” Mrs. Humphrey 
~Ward’s new novel. Mrs. Ward’s romances are not to be 


A. eee 





* From Mr. Gladstone “downwards I received the most ready help in the 
selection of books for the Prime Minister of South Africa. The most amusing 
advice came from an Admiral of the Fleet, ‘* The book you ought to send to 
~ Cape Town,” wrote this doughty commander, ‘‘ is Mahan’s ‘Sea Power in 
-History.’ I think you could not do better than spend the whole of the hundred 
pounds in buying copies of that book.” 


lightly skimmed. They need as much reading as one of 
Wellhausen’s dissertations on the Pentateuch-—so for 
that also you must wait till next month. 

A happy thought just strikes me. I don’t know what 
you want to read, but I can easily ascertain what books 
have sold best last month, in due relation to the im- 
portance of their subjects, and as you are—with all due 
deference—very much like the rest of the book-reading 
public, the list will give me a clue as to what to send you. 
A certain high authority in the book world, almost the 
autocrat, not of the breakfast table, but of the library 
table, has been good enough to give me the following 
list of the books which he thinks sold best during March. 
They are, as you will see, a varied list—including many 
books, not of the month, but of previous months—but as 
a list they are curious and interesting. 

The Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810-1815. Edited 
by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 

The Heavenly Twins. By Sarah Grand. 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. 

Life’s Little Ironies. By Thomas Hardy. 

A Gentleman of France. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

Why We are Churchmen: Seven Plain Reasons. 
A. L. Oldham, M.A. 

The Yellow Aster. By Iota. 

The Lower Slopes. By Grant Allen. 

Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 

The Temple Shakespeare. Volume I: The Tempest. 

“ The Heavenly Twins,” which you of course have had 
long ago, still keeps its place as one of the most discussed 
books of the day. For that reason, I am sending you 
the volume of short stories which Sarah Grand has 
just put together under the title “ Our Manifold Nature.” 
You can take it as a companion and corrective of “ Life’s. 
Little Ironies,” another collection of short stories which 


By Rey. 
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I also send you, more for the sake of the author than 
for the tales tiiemselves. Thomas Hardy is a name to 
conjure with, but his short tales are not always the 
pleasantest of reading. 

I wonder how you will like “ Barabbas”? A fierce 
feud has raged round this latest book of Marie Corelli’s— 
the religious papers, somewhat oddly, praising it up, 
while the secular press worried it badly. When I 
was in America, I found Marie Corelli’s “ Romance 
of Two Worlds” on every news-stand, and “ Barabbas ” 
ought to be not less popular among the countrymen of 
the author of “‘ Ben Hur.” I send you “ Barabbas,” on 
the general principle that any book of this kind that 
reaches a sixth edition ought to be on your table. 
The story, whose central figure is quite a heroic cha- 
racter in his way, very different from the gaberlunzie 
man as he is impersonated at Ober-Ammergau, has 
been admirably translated into French, and published in 
Paris. It is being translated into Hindostani and 
Gujerati, an honour it shared with the “Romance of 
Two Worlds.” 

I know you won’t like “ A Yellow Aster,” but it is a 
book every one has been talking about, and you will 
have to skim it if you have not to appear a dunce at the 
dinner-table. It is one of the class of novels of which we 
have had a glut recently—a novel devoted to the new 
woman, studied from a more or less fantastical point of 
view. The heroine of “A Yellow Aster” is the emanci- 
pated daughter of two agnostics, who is brought up with- 
out religion, and, what is more to the point, had somehow 
or other mislaid her sex with her prayer book. She 
actually gets married and has a baby before she dis- 
covers her womanhood—and then only at her mother’s 
deathbed. Sexless woman may be as useful in the 
economy of the human hive as the neuter bee which 
collects all the honey, but she should not get married. I 
suppose it is an ingenious exercise of the imagination of 
the authoress to paint such “ A Yellow Aster,” but the 
motif is unpleasant, and the suggestion mischievous and 
misleading. The only other novel that I shall enclose in 
this month’s parcel is Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s “ The Raiders,” 
which is being industriously boomed in more than one 
quarter. His “Stickit Minister,” a collection of Gal- 
lowegian tales very much in Mr. Barrie’s manner, I expect 
you saw: certainly it was the kind of book to provoke 
curiosity as to its author’s future work. Well, “The 
Raiders” is good, and very well worth reading by any one 
who cares at all for romance, but it certainly is by no 
means so great a performance as some people would have 
us believe. In the first place, just as in his first book Mr. 
Crockett’s model was the author of “A Window in 
Thrums,” so now one cannot help feeling that without 
Mr. Stevenson’s example “The Raiders” wou!d have been 
a very different work. It is very reminiscent, too, of 
“Lorna Doone;” and the comparison evoked is by no 
means in Mr. Crockett’s favour. Still, the story has 
many good qualities, and almost its every page is in- 
teresting. And that not so much from the fascination 
of the plot—for Mr. Crockett has at present but the 
vaguest idea of the conduct of a long story—as from 
its separate scenes and suggestions of the Scotland of 
the past. For the story is instinct with the spirit of 
Galloway life in the period almost immediately following 
“the Great Killing.” 

I do not send them—for they are hardly the books that 
you would want to have permanently—but you might 
order for your library two other novels of which people 
are talking: “Mr. Bailey-Martin,” a rather ill-natured 


but certainly amusing criticism of a certain phase of 
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modern middle-class society, by Mr. Perey White, a new 
writer; and “The King’s Assegai,” a story of the early 
days of the Matabele, when, fleeing from the great Chaka, 
they first made themselves a power in South Africa. Its 
author is Mr. Bertram Mitford, who has written many 
Zulu stories of the same kind. You may notice that I 
have not sent or recommended Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new 
story, “ The Man in Black”; but the truth is that after his 
fine ‘Gentlemen of France ” it is but poor stuff, with 
but little go and conviction” It is a tale of Richelieu’s 
day, but the great cardinal does not appear—in fact, the 
book has no historical interest. 

Every month brings its crop of minor poets, and 
it is the fashion to talk of these versifiers nowadays 
(for in the dearth of a great poet people naturally dis- 
cuss the chances of a master of song being discovered 
among the chirrupers on the lower slopes of Parnassus). 
Minor poets should, as a general rule, only publish small 
volumes of verse, but as Mr. Davidson has already 
— his claim to attention, one can excuse the great 

ulk of his new book, entitled simply “ Plays,” and con- 
taining the many poetical dramas which he published in 
a somewhat obscure manner some years ago. Now that 
they have appeared in a sumptuous dress, they are 
beginning to attract quite a deal of attention, and 
people are finding again that pcculiar large, virile, 
Elizabethan note which they found in his “ Fleet 
Street Eclogues.” There are four plays altogether, 
vastly different in style and subject, but they certainly 
show that faith in their author was not misplaced. 
Of wit, humour, and true insight into life, they 
prove again that Mr. Davidson has no lack. I also 
send you three small volumes by Mr. Grant Allen, 
Dr. Richard Garnett— whose portrait may interest 
you—and Katherine Tynan, who alas! has changed her 
name, by marrying a Mr. Hinkson, into Mrs. Hinkson. 
Olive Schreiner acted more considerately recently, for 
on her marriage instead of simply taking the name of 
her husband, she became Mrs. Cronwright Schreiner. 
Mr. Grant Allen is the most versatile of modern 
writers, and you need not be astonished if I 
send some day a volume of his “ Discourses on the 
Psalms ” or “ Sermons on the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 
His dainty little volume of various verses, entitled 
“ The Lower Slopes,” reveal the scientific man, socialist, 
Hedonist, novelist and journalist as a poet of wide 
range and extreme versatility. Some of his poems 
are exceedingly amusing. Others strike a resonant note 
with no uncertain hand, while in a few—notably those 
relating to the relations of man and woman—the author 
has versified Lecky’s “ Eternal Fricstess of Humanity,” 
and has expressed sympathies too often alien to those who 
accept his Hedonistic philosophy as their rule of life. 
Dr. Garnett’s “ Poems” will speak for themselves. About 
a third of them appeared in 1859 in a little volume now 
very rare, but since then he has published no verse 
except in the periodicals. There is nothing at all exciting 
about the book ; it is not an ultimatum which will secure 
its author the laureateship straight away; but it is a 
book well worth reading by any one who cares at all for 
good, correct poetry, scholarly and refined. There is 
passion in the poems, but it is kept well under control. 
By the way, Dr. Garnett is responsible for the new 
volume of the popular Scott Library which I send—* The 
Prose of Milton.” His introduction is of course a very 
excellent piece of work. The third volume of verse I 
include I am glad to see is selling well. Miss Tynan has 
long been of the first rank of our rapidly increasing band 
of woman-poets, and “Cuckoo Songs” contains her best 





“work. Naive, haunting, infused through and through 
“with the glow and glamour of Celtic imagination, they 
‘are yet another evidence of the very notable recru- 
descence of Irish literary genius. Her range of subjects 
- is not a very wide one—‘ A small monotonous song I 
--* sing,” she says in her first piece—but you will see that 
~her lyrical gift is really remarkable. I certainly think it 
an encouraging sign that such a book is being talked 
~ about and being bought. And in addition to these 
- minor poets, I send you~a neat, compact volume of 
©< “Selected Poems” by the late Lord Lytton, and the 
. complete prose works of Walt Whitman, published as a 
companion volume to his “ Leaves of Grass.” 

You will find I have sent you the third volume of 
“the new edition of “ Pepys’ Diary,” now being issued 
for the first time in its original entirety. But I expect 
you will be more interested in the more modern gossip 
contained in the two volumes of Lady Granville’s 
Letters,” which Messrs. Longman have just published. 
‘These letters by a lady of 
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of “The Romaunt of the Rose” can be attribute 
to Chaucer. The life of Chaucer which ‘prefaces tlic 
poems is a good piece of writing; but of course 


an edition on this scale is more for the student of 


literature than for the general reader. 

There have been two new additions to the Muses 
Library recently: two volumes of the “ Poems of William 
Browne of Tavistock.” Browne is a Jacobean poct 
interesting to the student of poetry from the fact that 
he is supposed to have influenced Keats, and that he 
certainly influenced Milton. He was a considerabl: 
figure, too, in the literary life of his time—but he alway: 
remained a Devonshire man, and some of his happiest 
pastoral descriptions are inspired by his native county. 
The other addition is “The Poems of William Blake,’ 
in one volume, edited with a rather long introduction 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Of course, but a very little o! 
the “ Prophetic Books” have room to appear. 

The most sumptuous and striking appearanced book ii 

the box is the first volume o: 


> 










»» quality, edited by her son, the 
-t Hon. Leveson Gower, cover 
thirty-five years of this century. 
Beginning in 1810, they come 
down to 1845, Lady Granville 
was a vivacious letter-writer, 
“who went everywhere and saw 
everything, and chronicled 
most things in a gay gossipy 
fashion, which enables us to 
see most of the personages of 
‘these reigns without their stays 
‘and buckram. A countess who 
knew Byron, Talleyrand, the 
Duke of Wellington, and 
Madame de Staél, could not 
lack interesting material for 
~ her correspondence, and you 
will see that Lady Granville did 
not neglect her opportunities. 

To these I ay the second 
volume of Miss Betham Ed- 
e.wards, “The French of To- 
day,” a few indispensable refer- 
ence books, chief of which is 
the “Statesman’s Year Book ” 
for 1894, and Mr. Edmund 


valuable critical survey of what 
was produced in English poetry 
during the reign of James I. 
You will also find Mr. Edward Porritt’s “The English- 
man at Home, His Responsibilitics and Privileges,” a 
useful handbook to have by your side. It is smaller 
than Mr. Escott’s “England,” and more up to date. 
Mrs. Griffith’s “ India’s Princes,” although more of a gift- 
book than a book of reference, is nevertheless useful as 
containing the latest and most sympathetic accounts of 
the native princes of India. Another book useful for 
reference which I send is Mr. William Archer’s “The 
Theatrical ‘World’ for 1893”—a reprint of his World 
dramatic criticisms. 

This month I have sent, you will notice, quite a number 
ofneweditions. The first volume of Dr. Skeat’s “ Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer” is the most important. 
Dr. Skeat has been working on Chaucer for a quarter 
of a century, and his edition, which has an entirely 
new text, will be the first modern edition to contain 
all that the poet wrote. One notices with regret, 
that Dr. Skeat considers that only the first part 





a new edition of Malory’s “ Li 
Morte d’Arthur,” notable for « 
preface by Professor Rhys, tha 
whom no one knows more oi 
the origin of the legend, and 
numerous illustrations by Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsly. These I ex- 
pect you will either admire 
immensely for their decorativ« 
quality and imagination, or elsc 
you will dislike. One can 
hardly be lukewarm with work 
of such originality. They ar 
much talked of, and to admin 
Mr. Beardsly, here and else- 
where, is the fashion. 

Other new editions which I 
send are Mr. Walter Besant’s 
historical memoir, “ Gaspard de 
Coligny,” and the two new and 
handsome volumes of Messrs. 
Dent’s excellent Dumas trans- 
lation, ‘La Dame de Monse- 
reau.” ‘Then there is a new 
edition of Thomas. 4 Kempis’ 
* Tmitation of Christ,” with the 
short preface by Canon Lid- 





Gosse’s “Jacobean Poets? OL eee don; and, to add to your 
DR. GARNETT. 


(From a photograph by the Siereascopic Company.) 


collection of modern novels, 
the one volume edition of Mr. 
Gissing’s “ Emancipated.” 
Among the miscellaneous bundle, you will be enter- 
tained by reading Mr. Maskelyne’s “Sharps and Flats,” 
a comprehensive but amusing treatise upon the whole 
art and mystery of the card-sharper. You are not much 
of a bibliophile, but I think you may like to have in 
a corner of your library the book “ Printers’ Marks,” a 
chapter in the History of Typography. Mr. W. Roberts has 
supplied here a readable account of, an hitherto neglected 


. subject, and has copiously illustrated it throughout. I 


do not trouble you with much theology, but you will 
find the Rev. Dr. Whyte’s second series of lectures on 
Bunyan’s characters pleasant reading for Sunday after- 
noon. You will also find a brightly written, unpre- 
tentious book of Popular Archeology, by Mrs. Roy S. 
Lineham—‘“‘ The Street of Human’ Habitations.” I 
have not bothered to put the prices here of all 
the books I send or have mentioned, but if you will 
look in the classified list of books of the month on 
pp. xix, and xx. you will see what I have paid for each. 
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A RECORD OF PROGRESS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. 


(an work of uniting all those who love in the service of all those who suffer is making steady progress on 
d 


both sides of the Atlantic. 


I have come back from the United States more than ever convinced that 


the great work that lies before all social reformers is to promote the co-ordination and co-operation 
of all agencies established for the improvement of the condition of mankind in order to secure their united and 
effective action in promoting practical reforms. Next month, I hope to have something more definite to say 


with a view to immediate action. 


For the present, I content myself with printing the following reports of 


progress in such great and typical centres of civilisation as Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brighton, Cardiff, 


Chicago, Glasgow, and Manchester. 





THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
An AMERICAN HELPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Wuen I was in America I paid a most interesting 
visit to the office of the Arena in the Pierce 
Buildings, Boston. The Pierce Buildings stand about 
half a mile from the famous common, in the centre 
of a group of public buildings devoted to libraries, 
museums, etc. Mr. Flower’s office is on the second 
floor, and, judging from the rapid glance which I cast 
round as I passed through the office, I should say the 
Arena has even more women on its staff than Tur 
Review or Reviews. I was fortunate enough to find Mr. 
Flower, the energetic and enthusiastic editor of the Arena, 
disengaged, and we were soon engaged in the midst of a 
discussion on the great social problems which are looming 
large before the American public. There is something 
of the Semite in Mr. Flower’s appearance. His mobile 
and intellectual features display a sensitiveness which 
speaks with pathetic eloquence of the stress and strain of 
the intense life lived face to face with the darker facts 
of the seamy side of society. After a time Mr. Flower 
brought in Mr. Boyesson, the manager of the Arena, 
and a Harvard student who is winning his spurs on a 
local paper. The five of us, for my son was present, 
spent some hours in an intensely interesting discussion 
concerning the existing social and political condition of 
the United States. Mr. Flower, as may be seen from the 
tone of his editorials in the Arena, is disposed to 
take a somewhat gloomy view of the situation, but 
iH is not the gloom of the pessimist who despairs, 
but of the reformer who sees, even in the blackness of 
utter darkness, the light ahead. I was delighted to find 
that, acting in concert with the Vrooman Brothers, of 
whose work I gave some account in Help a couple of 
years ago, Mr. Flower has started what may be regarded 
as the American counterpart of our Helpers’ Association. 
He gave me the first papers which had been issued in 
connection with this socialand moralunion. The scheme 
was described in the Arena for February and March, when 
the Rev. Hiram Vrooman explained the object and 
methods of the proposed Association. They differ from 
the Helpers’ Association chiefly in this—that the Union 
for Practical Purposes seeks always to have three 
members in every town, and aims at working more 
directly through the clergy and ministers of religion 
than we proposed to do. I am not sure that the Union 
for Practical Purposes is not wiser than our Association 
from that point of view, but it seems to me to be pro- 
posing too much to supply all ministers with the subject- 
material of a sermon upon questions of social and 
moral reform every fortnight. It would, of course, be 


admirable if the Arena and its public-spirited staff could 
tune the pulpits of America to that extent, but they will 
probably find that the ministers will resent being dictated 
to as to what they should preach about every other 
Sunday. That, however, is a matter of detail, and will 
be speedily rectified by experience, which, after all, is the 
great teacher. 

The Union is based upon a scheme which seems to 
have done good work in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The following is the suggested constitution of a branch 
of the Union for Practical Purposes :— 


MODEL CONSTITUTION FOR UNIONS FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 


1. Name.—The name of this Association shall be the (name 
of town or city) Union for Practical Progress. 

2. Purpose.—Its purpose is to unite the moral and reform 
forces of (name of town or city) twice each month on a single 
issue in harmony with the programme of the National Union 
for Practical Progress, and to carry on in existing churchés 
and societies a persistent campaign of education concerning the 
laws of social progress. 

3. Membership—This Union Imows no class, creed, na- 
tionality, or sex, and welcomes as members all persons who 
desire to aid in the abolition of unnatural and destructive 
social conditions, or to. help in the elevation and education of 
mankind. There shall be no dues or initiation fees, but each 
member shall be free to give weekly such money and personal 
seryice as he is prompted to give by his love for man and his 
faith in progress, 

4. Officers—The officers of this Union shall include a 
President, a Treasurer, and five Vice-Presidents, a city 
Executive Committee of five members. There shall be an 
Advisory Board of Economie Specialists, Sociological Experts, 
and Experienced Reformers, the membership, number, and 
term of office to be decided by the Executive Committee. 

5. Meetings. — The Secretary shall be appointed by the 
National Executive Committee. The minimum number of 
meetings, however, to be one each month. 


The following are the practical directions, as to the 
method of procedure, which I reprint here in the hope 
that they may suggest to some of our Helpers in various 
towns means by which they can become more effective :— 


HOW TO START WORK. 


If you live in a community where a local branch of the 
Union for Practical Progress already exists, join it now and 
offer as you can afford some weekly gift of service and money. 

If the local secretary is unable to utilise either your service 
or your money, send complaint immediately to the National 
Committee; for the Union guarantees work for all who desire 
to be of service to their race, and such work as will be highly 
efficient in adding to the happiness of man. It also guarantees 
that every dollar and every cent given over to it shall be made 
to add just that much to the force that makes for righteousness 
jn the world. 











If there is no local Union in your community, arrange for a 
meeting at once, in your home, office, or elsewhere, of three 
persons interested in the progress of mankind—and as many 
more as possible—and adopt the Model Constitution, and 
report names of officers to the National Committee. 

ave money subscribed sufficient for stamps and stationery 
~ for the regular monthly correspondence with the clergy of 
your community, and then seek to provide for the employment 
of a secretary. A local union can not do its best work without 
a salaried secretary. In a city his chief duty will be to secure 
volunteer speakers, to arrange meetings in churches and else- 
where, and to systematise the sale of reform literature. In a 
village or country district he will arrange frequent meetings 
and do most of the speaking himself. Several small towns 
and villages may unite in securing the services of one salaried 
officer. Whenever this is impossible the members of the local 
union should carry out as many of the suggestions made by 
the National Committee as they can by means of voluntary 
help. 

But the first thing to do, whether you live in the country or 
in a village, town, or city, is to invite friends interested in 
social reform to your house and to organise. ORGANIZE, organ- 
ize at once. Adopt the Model Constitution. Forward names 
of officers to National Committee and await instructions. But 
while waiting—Woxk. 

The following is the circular which the Boston 

‘Committee issued on March 2 on the subject of 
sweating :— 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will find matter relative to the 
Union for Practical Progress, a movement designed to promote 
the study of economic questions, and to unite more closely the 
religious, moral and reform forces of society, and focus their 
attention and their efforts once each month upen some one 
humanitarian measure concerning which the great majority of 
sincere and thoughtful people are already of one mind. On 
the second Sunday of March, 1894, it is expected that a large 
number of the clergy of many of our largest cities, including 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Columbia, 8.C., will speak out simultaneously against that 
gigantic modern evil known as the “Sweating System.” 

Will you not kindly co-operate and preach a sermon upon 
this topic on Sunday, March 11th? We enclose herewith a 
compact statement regarding the sweating system in Boston, 
together with a bibliography of the subject. 

Arrangements have been made with the City Press whereby 
reports of addresses on the Union tupic may be published. If 

‘ou will furnish the Secretary not later than 11 p.m., Saturday, 
Naish 10th, with a synopsis of your address, he will see that 
it reaches the papers. 

We hope that some minister will volunteer to open his 
church on Sunday night, March 18th, for a mass meeting for 
the purpose of arousing still further interest in the Union for 
Practical Progress and perfecting its organisation. Will you 
kindly announce it from your pulpit ? If you cannot be present 
yourself, will you appoint or secure the appointment of some 
one to represent your church at that meeting ? 

If your plans are such that it is impossible for you to devote 
a sermon to the proposed subject, will you not outline the evil 
to your congregation in a “ Prelude,” or during your announce- 
ments? If you cannot mention the matter on the Sunday 
appointed, could you not expose the evils of this system within 
seven days from March 11th? Would you not also mention 
the attempt now being made to promote concerted action among 
all earnest. people for the improvement of social conditions ? 
The success of the City of Cambridge in throttling the 
saloon by effecting much such a union as we propose should 
encourage us to extend still further the co-operative 
principle. 

Hoping for an early reply as to how far you are willing to 
aid in this man-saying work—We are, yours fraternally, 
Crry Union ror Practica Progress, 
(Tuos. E. Wit, Secretary.) 


78, Glendale Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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oF REVIEWS. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DonE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Diana Hirschler describes in the March Arena 
the formation in Philadelphia of a ‘‘ Central Conference 
of Moral Workers” last year, when at the instance of 
Mr. Walter Vrooman, the Methodist Ministers’ Con- 
ference, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Conference, the 
Liberal Ministers, the Knights of Labour, the Labour 
League, the Catholic Arch Diocesan Union, and the 
United Catholic Temperance Societies, all endorsed the 
movement and elected delegates. Each Church was 
invited to send three delegates, one representing if 
possible the Sunday school and another the Young 
People’s Society. The first attack was made on the 
Sweating System, nearly a hundred meetings were held, 
and petitions signed. 

As a consequence, the home and factory life of 2,000 
vest and pant makers was considerably improved, they 
having won by help of the Conference two great strikes 
against overcrowding and intimidation; 40,000 dollars 
have been spent in improving slums; Russian Jews 
have been formed into a club for studying American 
history and constitution; a prosperous young women’s 
club has been founded, and erection of model tenements 
decided on. 


MORAL: BEWARE OF THE CLERGY. 


But the Presbyterians would not work with the Jews. 
The secretary of the Conference having sided with the 
employees in the strikes, 
the clergymen stampeded, and among the four hundred and 
fifty who were officially connected at the start not more than 
twenty remained loyal through the year. Of course this 
disintegration was attributed to the injudiciousness of the few 
who did all the work. 

If our last year’s experience in Philadelphia teaches 
anything, it is that although a strong social reform tendency is 
observable in the churches, little is to be expected from the 
clergy; even in a church movement the preachers should be 
kept, as far as possible, in the background. Their help is 
valuable, but on every committee and in every progressive 
organization they should strictly be kept in the minority, if 
such committees are to accomplish any practical results or the 
movement is to gain permanent success. 


I am glad to learn from Mr. Flower and Mr. Boyesson 
that the Arena is making rapid progress in the south and 
west. Mr. Flower is devoted to all good causes, from 
rational dress for women to the regeneration of society ; 
and although I cannot follow him in all his views, any 
more than he can follow me, there is no one in the 
American Republic who seems to have grasped more 
firmly the great conception of the unity of Christendom 
upon the broad basis of the union of all who love in the 
service of all who suffer. 


] WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CHICAGO. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 


In the next number of the Review I hope to describe 
more at length what has been done in Chicago in con- 
nection with the civic revival now in progress more 
or less throughout the United States. For the present, 
however, I will content myself with printing the consti- 
tution of the Civic Federation which has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Illinois for the 
purpose of giving legal status to the Civic Centre of 
Chicago. The initiative in forming the Civic Federation 
was taken at a conference held in the Central Music Hall 
on November 12, 1893. The Act of Incorporation was 
dated February 3, 1894. 
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The text of the Constitution of the Federation is as follows :— 

Name—This corporation shall be called The Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago. 

Purpose—The purpose of this Federation shall be: 

1. The concentration into one potential, non-political, non- 
sectarian centre of all the forces that are now labouring to 
advance our municipal, philanthropic, industrial, and moral 
interests, and to accomplish all that is possible towards 
energising and giving effect to the public conscience of 
Chicago. 

2. To serve as a medium of acquaintance and sympathy 
between persons who reside in the different parts of the city, 
who pursue different vocations, who are by birth of different 
nationalities, who profess different creeds or no creed, who for 
any of these reasons are unknown to each other, who neverthe- 
less have similar interests in the well being of Chicago, and who 
agree in the wish to promote every kind of municipal welfare. 

8. To place municipal administration on a purely business 
basis, by securing the utmost practicable separation of muni- 
cipal issues from state and national politics. 

Methods—The means employed by the Federation will be 
investigation, publication, agitation, and organisation, together 
with the exercises of every moral influence needed to carry into 
effect the purpose of the Federation. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE FEDERATION. 

Management—There shall be a central council, consisting 
of one hundred members, the Mayor of Chicago being ex-officio 
a member. The incorporators shall constitute the council 
until the first annual meeting. At the first annual meeting 
the incorporators shall appoint ninety-nine councillors, to be 
divided by lot into three equal groups, the same to hold office 
for one, two, and three years respectively. At each subsequent 
annual meeting the vacancies in the council, occasioned by the 
expiration of terms of office, shall be filled by vote of the 
remaining council. 

The membership of the central council may be increased by 
the addition of one delegate from each ward organisation. As 
soon as practicable, branch ward organisations shall be formed, 
and each of these branches may elect annually a representative 
to the council, to serve one year. The council shall elect 
annually from its own members the board of trustees, to consist 
of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
legal adviser, a general organiser, and eight other members. 
The Board of Trustees shall also be the executive committee 
of the council. The officers of the Board of Trustees shall be 
the officers of the council. They shall hold office for one year, 
or until their successors have qualified. 

DIVISIONS INTO DEPARTMENTS. 

Departments—The work of the Fi deration shall be divided 
into the following departments :— 


Municipal. Philanthropic. 
Industrial. Educational and Social. 


Moral Reform. 

Departments may be subdivided as the council may from 
time to time determine. 

Amendments—-The purpose and methods herein indicated 
may be modified or extended, as occasion may demand, by a 
two-thirds vote of those present at uny regularly called 
meeting of the council. 

Branch Organisation—T wenty-five or more citizens, who are 
residents of a ward in which there is no branch organisation, 
may at any time form a branch of the Federation. No 
organisation shall be deemed a ward branch of the Federation 
until it has been recognised as such by the council. Said 
council shall always have power to pass upon the regularity 
and good faith of any ward organisation, and upon the 
qualifications of any person claiming to represent, or be a 
candidate of, or a delegate from such an organisation. There 
shall not be more than one ward organisation in any ward, but 
there may be as many precinct councils as the ward may deem 
expedient to authorise in its respective ward. 

February .—First meeting of the counc'l at 

February 15, 1894.—Meeting of council at Commerce Club 
to elect officers. 
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OFFICERS. 

President—Lyman J. Gage, President of First National 
Bauk. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Second Vice-President—J. J. McGrath, President Trades 
and Labour Assembly. 

Secretary—R. M. Easley. 

Treasurer—E,. 8. Dreyer. 

Trustees—J. J. Linehan, ex-President Trade and Labour 
Assembly; M. J. Carroll, the Eight Hours Herald; T. W. 
Harvey, Chairman of Central Relief Association ; L. C. Collins, 
Judge; Jane Addams, Hull House; Ada Sweet, President 
Municipal Order League; Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
President of Woman’s Club; Franklin MacVeagh, G. E, 
Adams, E. B. Butler. 


MANCHESTER SOCIAL QUESTIONS UNION. 
THe REPORT ON THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Council was held at the 
Y.M.C.A., 56, Peter Street, Manchester, on March 27th. 
The Rev. Dr. Goodrich presided, and there was a good 
attendance of members. Up to date seventy-seven 
members had paid their subscriptions, amounting to 
£32 16s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Report was presented by the Rev. W. M. 
Westerby. ‘The various committees have held their 
meetings monthly. The membership of the Union is 
now 38i7. 

In consequence of a recent judicial decision, the mem- 
bership of certain justices of the peace in the Union has 
been considered. In order that they might not be 
disqualified from their magisterial functions, in cases 
which the Union might bring before the courts, their 
names have been removed from the committees, and they 
have therefore nothing to do with directing the action of 
the Union; but they have been retained upon the 
general list of members, to indicate their continued 
honorary connection with it and sympathy with its 
objects. The Temperance Committee, which was 
specially affected by the judicial decision referred to, 
is now authorised to take such action as it may deem 
fit in opposing transfers and objecting to grants or 
renewals of licenses. 

Attention is being given by the Temperance Committee 
to the cases of Magistrates who exercise jurisdiction in 
licensing matters, although connected with the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquor. It is under con- 
sideration, whether the Union should be recommended 
to appoint a special officer to deal with licensed houses 
which are conducted improperly. 

The Social Purity Committee have reported that the 
Vigilance Officer is rendering effective assistance in the 
much-needed work of suppressing houses of ill-fame. 
The law in respect to refreshment houses, licensed and 
unlicensed, has been looked into, and the attention of the 
authorities is being directed to the matter. The supple- 
menting of the present lodgings for female strangers, 
and the provision of decent lodgings for the poorer girls 
of the community, are under consideration. 

The Labour Committee is pressing for the appointment 
of Inspectors under the Shop Regulation Act by the 
County Council and other authorities ; and is taking up 
the question of Sunday labour by postmen in this district. 

The Conditions of Home Life Committee is attempting 
to strengthen the movement against back-to-back dwell- 
ings, is taking action which is designed to promote 
cottage and window gardening, has ordered an examina- 
tion to be made of a certain insanitary district, and is 
























collecting information in respect to the all-too-frequent 
suffocation of infants in this district by over-laying. 

The Educational and Recreative Committee is in com- 
munication with the Open Spaces Committee of the 
Sanitary Association with the view of strengthening the 

» movement for opening school play-grounds as recreative 
grounds out of school hours; has interviewed the Man- 
chester Parks Committee with the purpose of securing an 
open space for recreation between the Ashton Old and 
Ashton New Roads; is in communication with the 
Manager of the Botanical Gardens re the taking of con- 
ducted parties of school children over the gardens for 
the purpose of being interested and saplenated in respect 
to flowers and trees ; and is further entertaining a project 
for summoning and holding a conference of social 
workers upon “The best substitute for the Pablic 
House.” 

The Temperance Committee was instructed to consider 
the advisability of memorialising the Horne Secretary to 
take such steps as would secure from all magistrates a 
declaration as to whether they are connected with the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor, so that Clerks 
of the Justices may know what magistrates are 
disqualified from exercising jurisdiction in licensing 
CASES. 

A suggested memorial to the Home Secretary, and a 
petition to Parliament, in favour of making it an offence 
for publicans to serve persons with intoxicants after 
receiving proper notice that such persons have been 
thrice convicted of drunkenness during the previous two 
years, was submitted to the Council, and referred to the 
Temperance Committee for consideration and report. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Work or tHe Free Cuurcn FEDERATION. 


Some time ago our readers will remember we reported 
the movement set on foot in Birmingham to secure the 
united co-operation of the free evangelical Churches in 
the Midland capital. The Review of the Churches for 
March 15th contains a very interesting article by the 
Rey. F. Luke Wiseman, B.A., describing the result of 
the initiative taken by Mr. George Cadbury and the 
conference of ministers which he summoned. Even 
more interesting than his paper is the map which 
accompanies and illustrates it. This map, which is 
much too large for reproduction, occupying as it does 
sixteen pages of the Review, sets forth the way in which 
154 free evangelical churches of Birmingham have 
divided the town into a parochial system of their own. 
Mr. Wiseman, describing the movement which resulted 
in the drawing up of this map and the districting of 
the city, says that it began from the religious census 
taken by the Birmingham News in November, 1892. 
This census showed that all the places of worship in 
Birmingham only had seating accommodation for 180,000 
persons, when the population of the city was 670,000, and 
that the average attendance at night did not exceed 
100,000, and was much lower in the morning and after- 
noon. Of the 80,000 persons who could be regarded as 
the church-going population of the city, 38,000 went to 
the Established Church, while 42,000 belonged to Non- 
conformist churches. Mr. George Cadbury summoned 
his conference, at which it was decided that the associated 
Nonconformist churches would set about a systematic 
house-to-house visitation, and take steps to establish a 
permanent council of ministers and representatives 
to promote the spiritual life of the churches, and to 
act as a rallying point for intercourse, discussion, 
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and action. The executive committee appointed to 
carry out this resolution divided the city into eightecn 
districts, which were again redivided until each of the 
160,000 houses in the city was allotted to the care of one 
or other of 161 churches and missions. Each church 
undertook to visit each house in the assigned district and 
raise its own workers. As there were 4,000 of these, each 
church must on an average have raised about 25. Each 
of the visitors was furnished with a card of introduction 
signed by the officers of the association. They were 
expected to ask whether the family attended a place of 
worship, if so, which; whether the children went to the 
Sabbath school; whether the visit of any minister or 
church member would be welcome. All returns 
were sent in to the general secretary, who satel 
them into bundles. The returns of all familics 
attending places of worship were sent to the minister of 
the church named, while the reports of those not in 
attendance were sent to the minister of the church in 
whose district they lived. Mr. Wiseman says that the 
results have quite satisfied the expectations of those wh» 
initiated the movement. No statistics have been pub- 
lished; but the committee reports that public sentiment 
has been roused, the various sections of the churches have 
been brought into closer union, and there has been « 
quickening of the life of the churches which took part in 
the visitation. Among the four thousand workers ther: 
were many Christians who had never before undertake): 
any specific Christian work.- The churches have hal 
their eyes opened as to the existence of many religious, 
moral, and social reforms about which they have bee 
lukewarm, and many additional agencies have been sct 
on foot to cope with these difficulties. The visitation 
being completed, the general council set about the 
districting of the town, with the map published in 
the Review of the Churches as a result. The special 
feature of that map is the defining of the territory for 
which each church has consented to be responsible. 
It is a free church parochial system. The churches are 
not asked to cease working beyond the allotted 
boundaries of their own specific territory, but it is in 
order to secure the covering of the ground more 
completely. The map, however, shows that the work of 
districting has not yet been completed. The free churcii 
parishes are marked in green, while the unallotted 
portions are indicated by a red line. It is remarkable to 
note that some of the districts in the very heart of the 
town remain unallotted. The map, however, is only a 
first attempt. It is an extremely useful production, and 
similar maps ought to be drawn up in every city. | 
tried to draw up a similar map in Chicago this winter, 
but the task of districting a city of one hundred and 
eighty-six square miles is not apiece of work which can 
be accomplished in one stride. 





BRIGHTON. 
ANNUAL Report oF THE Civic CENTRE. 
Miss CunniINGHAM, our Helper, who is also the secretary 
of the Brighton Civic Centre, sends me the report for the 
last year, from which I make the following extracts :— 


The following programme is issued to indicate the kind of 
work it desires to see carried out, but with no intention of 
tying its own hands:—l. Decrease of public-houses and 
enforcement of the laws concerning the liquor traffic. 2. 
Enforcement of the laws against gambling, especially against 
juvenile gambling. 3. Better lighting of back streets and 
slums. 4. Improved Dwellings of Artizans, to be held as 
town property. 5. Increase of public bath accommodation and 
the establishment of wash-houses. 6. Increase of technical 
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7. To secure shorter hours of labour 
where needful, and seats in shops for assistants. 8. The 
establishment of Free News Rooms. 9. Gymnasiums and 
swimming accommodation for girls and boys. 10. Provision of 
more open spaces, and of playgrounds for children. 11. The 
election of suitable persons for public bodies. 12. Strengthen- 
ing tho hands of the Vigilance Committee. 13. To secure 


_ shelters for flymen. 


In presenting a report of the work of the Centre during the past 

ear the Executive Committee are pleased to be able to inform 
their friends that almost from the first they have been supported 
by representatives or delegates from seventeen Churches, nine 
Trades Unions, two Odd Fellows’ Societies, four Temperance 
Societies, and one Foresters’ Society; and that during the 
past year thirty-five new members haye been enrolled, making 
about one hundred and sixty. The subjects in the programme 
which have chiefly engaged the attention of the Society are 
the following :—In February, 1893, a message was sent to the 
Temperance Parliament at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, directing their attention to the subject of 
various clubs (Friendly Societies) meeting at public-houses. 
Subsequently, a petition from the Centre in favour of the 
Local Veto Bill was presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Gerald Loder, M.P. 

Better Lighting of Bac’: Streets 

From time to time the Civic Centre has had its attention 
directed to the fact that, while the sea-front is lit up by 
electricity, many of the back streets are, comparatively speak- 
ing, left in darkness; and our members have been asked to 
furnish the committee with a list of those parts of the town 
which they think the worst in this respect, in the hope that 
something may be done to remedy the evil. 

Artizans’ Dwellings. 

The subject of Artizans’ Dwellings was under discussion in 
1892, and information was obtained as to the experience of 
some other large towns regarding this matter. A committee 
was afterwards appointed to visit and report on the poorer 
portions of the Pier Ward in Brighton, and as an outcome of 
these inquiriesa Memorial was prepared by Mr. Player Isaac, 
and presented to the Mayor, urging that the Council should 
provide wholesome dwellings for artizans at moderate rents. 

This Memorial was signed by over eight hundred ratepayers, 
including almost every vicar in the town, most of the leading 
clergy, both Conformist and Nonconformist, as well as nearly 
all the medical men in Brighton. 

The town clerk wrote in reply that the Corporation had 
“resolved that the Civic Centre be informed that on the next 
occasion when the Corporation are the owners of land on which 
it is proposed to build dwellings for artizans, they will care- 
fully consider the request of the memorialists.” 

; Free News-rooms. 

In August, 1892, a requisition was senttothe Mayor expressing 
a desire that a poll be taken of the ratepayers on the question 
of putting in force the Public Libraries Act. This requisition 
(after a meeting between a deputation of the Civic Centre and 
the Museum and Library Committee) was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the Town Council would endeavour to get 
both District Libraries and Free News-rooms established by 
means of a “ Provisional Order” extending the powers of the 
Council under the Pavilion Act. An application for such an 
Order was therefore made to the Local Government Board, in 
accordance with the unanimous yote of the Council; and on 
October 27th the Local Government Board held on inquiry at 
the Town Hall, when Mr. Hack, a member of the Library Com- 
mittee, Mr. Carter, a member of the Town Council, and Mr. 
Mirams, a member of the Civic Centre, spoke in favour of the 
application. There was no opposition. An arrangement is 


now being made for the Board School Hall in Elm Grove to 
be used as a temporary Free News-room until the Council 
shall have power to establish such. 
Gymnasiums and Swimming. 
During the year the Centre has approached the School Board 
on the question of providing appliances for gymnastic exercises 
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fortyoung people, and it is hoped that under the new Code for 
Evening Continuation Schools, which includes “ Physical 
Exercises ” among its subjects, something will be done in this 
direction. A resolution, too, passed at a recent meeting of the 
Centre, in favour of increased accommodation for free bathing 
in the sea, especially for women and girls, is under the con- 
sideration of the Committee. 
Playgrounds. 

We are glad to be able to state that the School Board have 
expressed their willingness to extend the use of their Play- 
grounds after school hours, and even to allow the use of rooms, 
where possible, for meetings of clubs, friendly societies, ete. 

Municipal Elections. 

At the Municipal Election in 1892, besides two of our own 
members, seven out of the nine candidates whom we recom- 
mended to the burgesses were elected; and at the Municipal 
Elections of 1893, in addition to four of our own members, 
three of the seven candidates recommended were successful at 
the poll. 

School Board Elections. 

After some discussion it was decided that it would be best 
for the Civic Centre as a body not to interfere with this elee- 
tion, as it would be fought mainly on sectarian lines, and the 
Centre is an association composed of persons of various religious 
opinions. 

Labour Questions. 

In the autumn of last year a resolution was sent to the Town 
Council urging the necessity of proceeding with all such work 
as could be done during the winter months, and allotting the 
consequent employment to regular inhabitants of the borough 
in preference to recent arrivals in search of work ; and in regard 
to the building strike a letter was sent to the Mayor and Vicar 
of Brighton, asking tiiem to mediate in the matter. This they 
promised to do should a favourable opportunity arise, and 
partly through their kindly offices the strike came to an end. 

The Balance Sheet for the Year 1893 
Shows that the whole expenditure of the Civic Centre for twelve 
mouths was only £16! 


CARDIFF. 
ForMATION OF A SocrAL Rerorm Covunctt. 

Our Helper, Mr. G. Perey Thomas, has been from the 
first one of the most active and energetic of the pro- 
moters of the movement which, under various titles, has 
secured the federation of all the moral forces which make 
for progress and righteousness. After my visit to Cardiff, 
two years ago, there was started a committee for this 
purpose, known as the United Council, but for some 
reason or other it did not succeed in evoking the hearty 
support of the societies and churches which it repre- 
sented. Some good work was done in various direc- 
tions, and especially in the feeding of starving children, 
to whom some 15,000 meals were distributed last winter. 
It was, however, felt in many quarters, and by no one 
more strongly than Mr. Thomas, that something more 
could be done. Our excellent contemporary, the South 
Wales Daily News, has this spring published a series of 
articles on “ Darker Cardiff,” with the result of rousing 
public attention once more to the necessity for public 
action; and Mr. Thomas, at the suggestion of the Minis- 
terial Union, summoned a conference on March 16th, 
with the object of forming an association which would 
take definite and combined action in dealing with the 
moral and social evils which are in existence at present 
in Cardiff, with the result thus reported in the local press 
of March 17th :— 

The Rev. J. D. Watters, M.A., was voted to the chair, 
There was a representative attendance, including Rev. Princi- 
pal Edwards, Rey. A. Tilly, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, B.A., Rev. W. 
Spurgeon, Rey. G. St. Clair, Rey. G. Trussler, Mr. Lewis 




















Pan Rare 





~ Williams, J.P., Mr. Councillor Good, Dr. Horder, Mr. Howard 
(governor of the gaol), Mr. J. Glenelg Grant, Mr. G. Percy 
ecicn Mr. T. Webber, Mr. A. Smithers (agent to the Society 
* for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children), Mr. George Pike 
(secretary of the National Vigilance Society), ete. 
Mr. Percy Thomas urged the importance of federating 
_ existing local institutions to bring about social and moral 
* reform. The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, B.A., agreed with Mr. 
Thomas that there was a great lack of unity and consolidation 
among those who tried to work for the moral welfare of Cardiff. 
There was not even, he said, a temperance council in the town 
composed of representatives of all the temperance societies to 
take united action at times, for instance, like the holding of 
brewster sessions. Rey. J. L. Jenkins proposed, and Rey. W. 
Spurgeon seconded, a resolution affirming the principle that it 
was “advisable and necessary that there should be a council 
. formed for the purpose of federating and strengthening all 
etovent organisations in Cardiff which tend to the moral wel- 
fare of the town, and also for such moral and social purposes 
as may be deemed necessary.” Dr. Horder said what was 
wanted in Cardiff was an organisation which would, first of 
all, deal with the conditions in which the poor liye. The 
resolution was carried. 

It was next resolved, “That we work in harmony and 
co-operation with the Vigilance Society, all Temperance 
Societies, the Society for the Protection of Children, the 
Charity Organisation Society, and all kindred societies.” The 
co-operation is to be invited of the county council, the board 
of guardians, the school board, and the local magistrates; and 
it was agreed that the council should consist of any person 
who subscribed to its objects, an entrance fee of sixpence to be 
charged. It was decided to call the new organisation the 
“Cardiff Social Reform Council.” 

It was agreed that the objects aimed at by the council should 
include the following :—-1, Diminution of public-house licences 
and suppression of drunkenness, 2. Suppression of houses of 
immorality. 3. Supervision of waifs and strays. 4. Improve- 
ment of the common lodging-houses and the formation of 
model lodging-houses. 5. Supervision of seamen’s boarding- 
houses. 6. Sanitation of houses and streets. 7. Providing 
open spaces for the people, and gymnasia, and the opening of 
school playgrounds. 8. Preserving the order of the Cardiff 
streets. 9. Lessening of infantile mortality. 10. Assisting 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 11. Suppression of 
gambling. 

With regard to the throwing open of the school playgrounds, 
Mr. Lewis Williams (chairman of the school board) said the 
board were quite willing to do this providing the watch com- 
mittee placed a police constable at each playground. Rev. 
J. D. Watters, Rey. J. L. Jenkins, and Mr. Percy Thomas were 
elected a sub-committee to draft the constitution of. the Social 
Reform Council. 





GLASGOW. 


Tue Association for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the People which was formed some years ago, and 
which was launched under the auspices of Lord Rosebery, 
keeps pressing forward quietly in its appointed work. 
Last month it was announced that Lord Rosebery had 
subscribed £1,000 towards the Labour Colony which is to 
be established in connection ‘with the city of Glasgow. 
Additional funds, however, are needed if this enterprise 
is to be undertaken. The committee last month held a 
conference to discuss the very difficult question of the 
treatment of dipsomaniacs. 





“United Council,” “Social Reform Council,” “ Civie 
Federation,” “Civic Centre,” “Social Questions Union,” 
Union for Practical Progress,” all these labels mean the 
same thing. They are different ways of expressing the 
attempt to realise the ideal of the Civic Church, and as 
such we heartily wish them.God speed ! 


THe Review oF REVIEWS. 


The Poor Man’s Lawyer at Work. 

In the Leisure Hour for April there is a brief paper 
describing how the institution of a poor man’s lawyer 
works at Mansfield Hall Settlement. A barrister devotes 
his evenings to acting as a kind of free legal dispensary 
for the benefit of the poorer residents in the neighhbour- 


hood :— 


The bulk of the cases brought to him are of three or four 
classes ; namely, disagreements between landlord and tenant ; 
secondly, quarrels between husband and wife, and when x 
woman softly begins, “Me and my ‘usbin’ ’ave ’ad a fiw 
words,” the lawyer knows pretty well what is likely to follow. 
No fewer than 114 cases out of the first thousand would con 
under this head. Thirdly, the accident cases during work, 110 
out of the thousand being of this description. There were 
88 in a thousand as to the disposition of property, while s 
for other cases their name is legion. 

“Tt is surprising,” says the barrister, “the number of points 
at which the law touches the poor, and as a rule they are quite 
in a maze as to the best course to pursue. Little difficultivs 
about wages are constantly occurring, endless disputes betwecn 
landlord and tenant, frequent quarrels between husband and 
wife.” 





Circulating Libraries for Ships. 

Wuat Miss Weston does for the British Navy miglit 
be done, says the Leisure Hour, more systematically than 
at present for the mercantile marine. A small case filled 
with suitable books might be put on board all vessels 
leaving England for foreign parts or for long voyages. 
There would always be some readers who would | 
grateful for the use of the books, and the cases could lc 
changed either on return or at distant seaports. Thc 
“American Seamen’s Friend Society” has for a long 
period supplied such loan libraries to ships sailing from 
New York, and we have heard from missionaries in tlie 
Pacific Islands most gratifying reports of the use made of 
the books. 





The Chureh of England. 

THE population of England and Wales is 29,150,000, 
and the Established Church provides about 6} millions of 
sittings. ‘The number of estimated communicants is, in 
round figures, 1,600,000, an increase on the year of 
170,000. The number of children in the Sunday-schools 
is rather over 2,000,000. The gross total income of the 
parochial clergy is £4,213,000, not much more than the 
odd £213,000 being derived from pew rents. The bene- 
ficed clergy pay out of their own pockets £273,000 for 
assistant curates. Including this latter amount, the 
voluntary contributions for church work for all purposes 
amount to the splendid total of £5,401,000. These 
figures are for 1892.—Sunday at Home. 





How Mr. Gladstone Keeps the Sabbath. 


“ PHYSICALLY, intellectually, and spiritually,” says Mrs. 
Drew, in Goodwill, ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Sunday has been to 
him a priceless blessing. Any one who entered his room in 
Downing Street on a Sunday, even during the height of 


. the session, could scarcely fail to be struck by the 


atmosphere of repose—the books lying open near the 
armchair, the deserted writing-table, the absence of 
papers and newspapers. From Saturday night to 
Monday morning he puts away all business of a secular 
nature, keeps to his special Sunday books and thoughts, 
and never dines out that day unless to cheer a sick or 
sorrowful friend ; nor will he ever travel on Sunday.” 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS*°AND MAGAZINES. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock. April. 6d. 
The Reflecting Telescope. Illustratel. EK. A. Francis. 
Smithing and Forging for Amateurs. Lllustrate!. George Edwinson. 


American Journal of Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. 
arch, 25 cents, 
The Disease of Charity. Bolton Hall. 
Causes of the Present Business Depression. Harry C. Ager. 
The Lawyer as a Public Servart. T. Fletcher Dennis. 
Dead Men’s Shoes and Who Suall Wear Them. John F. Hume. 
Does our Public School System Educate? Gertrude Buck. 
A Critique of the Single Tax Theory. H. W. Boyd Mackay. 
Shall the United States Lead or be Led in the Matter of Bimetallism 
F. J. Scott. 
The Immigration Question. William H. Jeffrey. 
Alexander Hamilton. H. F. Barnes. 
Antiquary.—62, Paternoster Row. April. 1s. 
Stainburn Church, Yorkshire, and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. Illustrate. 
Christian Symbolism. Llustrate:1. 
Notes on Archawology in the Caerleon Museum. 


March. 


Edmund Sedding. 


Illustratel. John Ward. 


Arena.—153, Fleet Street. 2s. 6d. 

Pre-Natal Culture. Sydney Barrington Elliot. 

Manual Training versus the Old Method of Education. Arnold H. Heinemann. 
The Right of Eminent Domain. Edward Osgood Brown. 

The Secret Doctrine of the Brahmins. Heinrich Hensolit. 

Nationalization of Railroads. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 

The New Bible. Rev. F. B. Vrooman. 

Would the Annexation of Mexico be Desirable? Henry Ware Allen. 

The Ascent of Life: Psychic Laws in Nature. Stinson Jarvis. 

The Cause of Financial Pavics. J. W. Bennett, 

Jesus or Cesar. B. O. Flower. 

First Steps in the Union of Reform Forces. Rev. Walter Vrooman. 

Union Work in Philadelphia. Diana Hirschler. 

Joaquin Miller’s Book, ‘* The Building of the City Beautiful.” B. 0. Flower. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. April. 61. 


letters from South Africa. IIllustratel. Chas. W. Wool. 

Asiatic Quarterly.—Oriental University Institute, Woking. April. 5s. 

Indian Finance Troubles. Sir Henry Stuart Cunningham. 

The Indian Monetary Problem. Lesley C. Probyn. 

Currency. An Indian Banker. 

The Amir Abdurrahman and Great Britain. With Portraits and an Auto- 
graph Letter from H.H. on His Feelings and Visit to England. Dr. G. 
W Leitner. 

The Granville-Gortchakoff Convention of 1873. 

Progress in Afghanistan. John A. Gray. 

The Independent Afghan or Pathan Tribes. Major H. C. 

French Ambitions in Africa. Sir G. J. Goldie. 

Colonial Federation and Federal Defence. An Australian Statesman. 

Oriental Art and Archeology. W. Simpson. 

Continuation of the Names Assyria and Nineveh. Dr. A. Lincke. 

The Eucharist of the homet, Dr. L. A. Waddell. 

The Satapatha Brahmana. C. H. Tawney. 

The True Nature and Topaes tation of the Y1- King. Professor C. de Harlez. 

The Recent Legislation for the Relief of the Dekhan Ryots. T. W. Neill. 

The Political History of the Sikhs by Contemporary Authors. W. Irvine. 

The Progress of Anthropology in India. UU. H. Risley. 

The Hebrew Woman. Rev. Dr. Chotzner. 


laverty. 


Atalanta.--5a, Paternoster Row. April. 64. 


Mont St. Michel: Normandy. Illustrate1. Gilbert S. Macquoid. 
Houses and Homes in the Olden Times. Illustrate]. H. A. Page. 
The Ethical Novel. James A. Noble. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock. 
General a During the Campaign of the Seven Days. 


Scot 
War’s Use of the Engines of Peace. J. L. Brent. 
Nature in Old English Poetry. Richard Burton. 
Early Latin Poetry. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
The Referendum in Switzerland and in America. A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Some Causes of the Italian Crisis. William R. Thayer. 
Bronson Alcott. 
Australasian Pastoralists’ Review.—31, Fleet Street. 
8. per annuum. 


‘The Frozen Meat Trade and the State. 
Wholesale Meat Buyers and Diseased Cattle. 


** Bankers’ Magazine.—-85, London Wall. 
Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘The Transvaal Law of Limited Liability. 
Indian Finance. 
Colonial Bank Deposit Insurance Companies." 


April. 1s. 


Eben Greenough 


February 15. 


April 1s. 61. 


Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. March. 20 cents. 
The Theology of Paul and of John Comparel. Prof. George B. Stevens. 
Para‘lise and the First Sin, Genesis iii. \Wm. R. Harper. 
Hinduism’s Points of Contact with Christianity. Merwin-Marie Snell. 
The Duties of Man as Taught by the Book of Proverbs. Charles F. Kent. 


Blackwood’s Magazine,—Paternoster Row. April. 2s. 61. 
Emerson’s Meeting with ‘$ Quincy. PI. 

Rabelais at Home. R. E. 

A Lost English City : * nl h. H. M. Doughty. 

On Acquired Facial Expression. Dr. Louis Robinson. 

Trouting Tattle. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

The Glalstonian Myth. 

Big Game Shooting. 

tosebery’s Ri idles. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Russian Commercial Relations with Central Asia. 
The Foreigu Trade of Germany in 1893. 
The Industrial Condition of Germany. 
The Resources of Uruguay. 
Castor Oil Production in Isritish India. 
Proposed New Commer’ jal Treity between Russia and Germany. 


April. 61. 


March 15. 64. 


Bookman,—Ho.dlder and Stoughton. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett. With Portrait. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Contr:butions to Literature: A Causerie. 
A Symbolical Drama in Paris: ‘ Axel,” by Villiers de L’isle Adam. 
Yeats. 


Francis Espinasse. 
W. B. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. April. 64, 


The late Mr. Talbot Baines Reed. 

Our Lifeboats and Lifeboat-men. Illustrated. C. 
Reminiscences of Norfolk Island. Lieut.-Geueral Sir F. 
The Proper Names of Our Birds. W. J. Gordov. 

New Serial Story: ‘* Saintony Cross,” by Rev. A. N. Malan. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. April. 1s. 
Portraits and Biographies of Captain F. D. Lugard, Miss Letty Lind, and the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine.—Brentano. 
A Corner at Versailles. Illustrated. Edgar Eldon. 
An Hour with Joaquin Miller. Illustrated. Elodie Hogan. 
The State School at Whittier. Illustrated. Winifred Black. 
Coffee and Cacao Industries of Nicaragua. William Newell. 
Memories of Edwin Booth. Llustrated. Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 
Pre-Columbian Engineering in Arizona. Llustrated. Lieutenant R. E. S. 
Robinson. 
Why I Preach. Illustrated. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario P ublishing Co., Toronto. 


25 cents. 


J. Staniland. 
Middleton. 


March. 1s. 64. 


tay Frank. 
March. 


A Physical Catastrophe to America. Illustrated. Arthur Harvey. 
The Canadian Premier and the Unite States President. John A. Cooper. 
The Garden of British Columbia. Illustrated. E. Molson Spragge. 
Mexico aud Its People. ag P. H. Bryce. 
Vancouver and Hawaii. Rev. H. H. Gowen. 
The Death Penalty. John Ferguson. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. April. 7d. 
Are Our Chiliren being Over-Educatel? No. Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
Yes. Ivor Merle. 
People Who Face Death: Lifeboat-men. 
On Board H.M.S. Britznnia Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. April. 6d. 
Why Girls Dislike Domestic Service. Chat with Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
Is Insanity on the Increase? Chat with Dr. Forbes Winslow. 


A. E. Bonser. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. March. 1s. 
The Economics of Electric Power. Illustrated. H. L. Lufkin. 
Present and Prospective Steam Engine Economy. LIllustrated. Prof. John H. 


Barr. 
Large Search Light Projectors. 
The Arkansas Industrial University. Illustrated. 
The Artificial Lighting of Workshops. I lustrate.t. 
Anti-Friction Materials. Killingworth Helges. 
Electri: Station Keonomics. Prof. D. C. Jackson. 
The Influence of Electrical Inveations. Thos. D. Lockwood. 


Catholic World.—Burns and Oates. March. 25 cents.’ 


The Dawning of the Twentieth Century in Europe. Quasivates. 

How to Solve One of the Highest Problems of Science: Evolution. 
Seton. 

The Spirit of the Early Missionary. 

Holy Week in Spain. Illustrated. Alquien. 

A Retreat at La Trappe. Illustratel. W. 5S. Scott. 

Matthew Arnold aud the Celts M. E. Henry-Ruffia. 


H. M. Norris. 
Prof. C. V. Kerr. 
Benj. A. Dobson. 


Illustrate. 


William 
tev. S. B. Hedges. 
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Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. April. 1s. 4d. 

From the Old World to the New. Told in Pictures by André Castaigne. 

Experiments. John G. Nicolay. 

Balloon Ascension. Illustrated. Robert V. V. Sewell. 
A Illustrated. Frank W. Mack. 

Wild Flowers of English Speech in America. Edward Eggleston. 

~ A Summer Month in a Welsh Village. Illustrated. Susan N. Carter, 
Driven Out of Tibet. Illustrated. W. Woodville Rockhill. 
Gods of India. Illustrated. F. Marion Crawford. 
Matthew Arnold. With Portrait. Florence E. Coates, 
Out of Sight, Out of Mind: Methods of Sewage Disposal. G, E. Waring, Jun. 
Forestry Legislation in Europe. B. E. Fernow. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. April. 8d. 


_ Market-Day in an Italian Country Town. 

' "Two Interesting Women: Mrs. Eigren and Sonja Kovalevsky. 
The Ethics of Fetich-Worship. 

The Smoke Problem. 

Norwegian Folklore. 


Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. March. 2 dollars per annum. 

Village Life in France. Marquis de Chambrun. 
How Not to Help the Poor. President John H. Finley. 
The Modern Cities of Italy and their Development. Professor Alex Oldrini. 
The Working Men’s Colonies of Germany. Emily M. Burbank. 
What Makes a Unitarian? President George L. Cary. 
What Millionaires give to Schools. Rev. S. Parker Cadman. 
The Decline of Tolsts’. 7 “iosophy. Victor Jarros, 
Lady Aberdeen. J. Castel Hopkins. 

Chinese Recorder.—American Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 

February. 3 dols. per annum. 

Providential Indications in Chinese History. Rev. Wm. S. Ament. 
Education and Missions. A.J. Gordon. 


Chums,.—Cassell. April. 6d. 

Battle and Boys. Interview with Mr. Frederic Villiers. With Portrait. 
Frank Banfield. 

A Great Welsh International. Interview with Mr. W. J. Bancroft. With 
Portrait. A. E. Gleave. 

What Mr. Sid Thomas has to Say. Interview. With Portrait. 

** Bowled Out.” New Serial Story, by A. J. Daniels, 

«* The Quest of the Golden Pearl.” New Serial Story, by J. R. Hutchinson. 


Church Bells,—12, Southampton Street, Strand. April, 6d. 
Portraits and Biographies of Canon Wilberforce, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, Canon McCormick, Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, etc. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. April. 6d. 


oe > and Christianity: A Reply to Professor Max Miiller. Rev. 

r. Bruce. 

The oe ee of Bengal on Indian Missions. 
ones. 

The History of the Church Missionary Society. Rev. C. Hole. 

Seven Years of the Gleaners’ Union: A Retrospect. 


Classical Review.—Davil Nutt. March. 1s. 6d. 
A New Fount of Greek Type. W. G. Rutherford. 
On the Problem of the Bacchae. A. W. Verrall. 
On the Temple in John ii. 20. E. A. Abbott. 
The Long Sonants. C. Dunn. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hoider and Stoughton. April. 64. 
Services and Sermons—Long and Short. Rev. C. Powell. 
Si — God hath Joined”: a Marriage Adiress. Canon W. 
oxell. 
Homilies on the Book of the Prophet Habakkuk. ‘Rev. A. C. Thiselton. 
The First Things: A Marriage. Rev. F. B. Proctor. ars 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. April. 2s. 6d. 
The = sry cot ie New. H. W. Massingbam. 
The Nation’s Loss: Mr. Gladstone’s Resignation. Robert S f ° 
The New Immortal: J. M. de Heredia. "Banane Gosse. rigsectiens 
The House of Lords and Betterment. ‘The Duke of Argyll. 
The Financial Crisis in Italy. M.G. Mulhall. 
* Before the Swallow Dares.” Phil Robinson. 
The Evolution of the Daughters. Mrs. Sheldon Amos, 
The Bogus Apotheosis of the British Army. Archibald Forbes. 
Pages in the History of Allotments. Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, 
Mistakes about Abstainers. Archdeacon Farrar. 
The Divine Response to Human Capacity. Emma Marie Caillard. 
The Excavations at Sendschirli. Prof. D. H. Miller. ; 
The Papal Encyclical on the Bible. Author of “ The Policy of the Pope.” 


Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. April. 6d. 
The Sweet Tooth. 


Rev. P. Ireland 


Tess. 
Pagans at Play. 


Cosmopolitan.—International News Company, Breams Buildings, Chancery 
ne. March. 15 cents. 

The Son of the Carpenter: Jesus Christ. Illustrated. Lyman Abbott. 

The Quadrilles at the Court of Napoleon I. Illustrated. Frederic Masson. 

Plutocratic Contrasts and Contradictions. Illustrated. W. D. Howells. 

** Buzz”: A Humming Bird. Illustrated. Stoddard Goodhue. 

The Teachers’ College of New York. Illustrated. Rosa B. Holt, 

God’s Will and Human Happiness. St. George Mivart. 

The Passing of Spring. Illustrated. Gertrude Hall. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Economie Journal.—(Quarterly.) Macmillan. March. 5s 
“ Métayage ” in Western France. Henry Higgs aud R. Lamblin. 
Some Economic Aspects of the Coal Dispute, 1893. J. E. C. Munro. 
The Coal Strike and a Minimum Wage. F. D. Longe. 
The Theory of International Value. Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
The Wife’s Contribution to Family Income. Ada H. Bigg. 
The Effects of the Depreciation of Silver, with Special Referenc2 to the Indian 
Currency Experiment. Prof, J. 8. Nicholson. 
Educational Finance. Sophie Bryant. 
Vital Statistics of Operative Bakers. Stephen N. Fox. 
The Lessons of the Australian Banking Collapse. Chas. Gairdner. 
Recent Currency Legislation in India. T. Beauclerk. 
Indian Trade with the Far Kast and the New Rupee. Francis B. Forbes, 
Mortality amcng Hereditary Consumptives. Prof. Harald Westergaard, 
Agencies for dealing with the yp hae 89g 
The Employment cf Women. Caroline A. Foley. 


Educational Review.—(London.) 27, Chancery Lane. April. 6d. net, 

The Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 

nim at Westminster School: the Old Westminster’s View. T. ‘WV, 
Vhe ler. 

Local Controlof Secondary and Elementary Education: a Reply. William 
Brown. 

The Fuller Study of Geography. Arthur Montefiore. 

Educational Law. Edgar Farman. 


Educational Review.—(American.) F. Norgate. March, Is 8d. 
The Universities of Germany. E. D. Perry. 
Governmental Maps in Schools. William M. Davis. 
An Experiment in Correcting Compositions. W.H. Maxwell. 
The Study of Education at Harvard. Paul H. Hanus. 
Educational Exhibits at the Columbian Exposition. I[I[. R. Waterman, jun. 
Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Education. Charles de Garmo 
and C. F. P. Bancroft. 
Educational Times.—89, Farringdon Street. April. 6d. 
The Use of Charts and Diagrams in the Teaching of History. Miss S. A. 
Beerstall. 
Engineering Magazine.—George Tucker, Salisbury Court, Fleet Stree:. 
March. Is. 


The World’s-Fair Building through French Spectacles. Jacques Hermant. 
Ships of the New British Navy. Illustrated. William Laird Clowes. 
How the Ancients Movei Heavy Masses. Illustratei. W. F. Durgee. 

A Plea for Series Electric Traction. Nelson W. Perry. 

City Water-Supplies of the Future. Samuel McElroy. 

Florida’s Great Phosphate Industry. Alfred Allen. 

The Proposed Cable under the Pavific. Herbert Laws Webb. 
Precautionary Hints to Inventors. Frank Richards. 

American Practice in Silver-Lead Sm ‘ting. Walter Renton Ingalls, 

The Tehuantepec Isthmus Railway. Sefior Don Malias Romero. 


Engiish Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. April. 6d. 
Women-Poets of the Poets. Illustratel. Richard le Gallienne. 
The Romance of a London Omnibus. Illustrated. Fred T. Jane. 
The Marble-Workers of Carrara. Illustrated. Helen Zimmern. 
Sir Edwartl Lawson. Illustrate 1. 
Expositor.—Ho ide: and Stoughton. April. 1s. 
The Prophets and Sacrifice. Prof. A. Harper. 
The Galatians of St. Paul and the Date of the Epistle. Rev. F. Rendall. 
St. Sag Conception of Christianity: the Likeness of Sinful Flesh. Prof. A. 
. Bruce. 
The Bible and Science: Early Man and Eden. Sir J. W. Dawson. 
The Culture of the Cross. Rev. John Watson. 
Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. April. 64d. 

The Theology of Isaiah. Prof. A. B. Davidson. ‘ 
The Letter and the Spirit. Rev. J. H. Bernard. 
The Parables of Zechariah. Rev. James Stalker. 
Creation Waiting for Redemption. Rev. George Philip. 

Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents, 

March 1. 
Language Teaching and Sprachmeisterei. 
English at Harvard. Barrett Wendell. 
March 15. 
William Frederick Poole. 
English at Stanford University. 
Downside Review.—Western Chronicle Company, Yeovil. March 21. 
5s. per annum. 

The Cathedral Priories of Old England. Illustrated. 
Dunstable Priory. 
Some Minor Games. 
The Apostles’ Creed. E, Cuthbert Butler. 

Fireside.—7, Paternoster Square. April. 6d. 
In the Tank and Out in the Sea. Illustrated. H. Som2-set Bullock. 
Robert M. Ballantyne: In Memoriam With Portrait. Lev. Chas. Bullock. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. April. 2s, 6d, 
The Government and the Evicted Tenants. T. W. Russell, 
Constantinople as an Historic City. Frederic Harrison. 
Are Our Prisons a Failure? Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Mr. Mallock’s Trumpet Performance. G. Bernard Shaw. 
Fly-fishing. Basil Field. 
‘The Italian Bank Scandals. Napoleone Colajanni. 
The Serpent’s Strangeness. W. H. Hudson. 
The French in Tunis. Count Gleichen. 
Labour Representation. Fred Hammil. 
The True Discovery of America by Jean Cousin. Stoddard Dewey. 
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Forum.—Edward Arnold. March. 1s. 3d. ° 


An Income Tax’: Is it Desirable? David A. Wells. 

‘An Income Tax : Reasons in its Favour. Hon. U. S. Hall. 

Recent Railroad Failures and their Lessons. Simon Sterne. 

The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy. E. L. Godkio. 

Colonization asa Remedy for City Poverty. Prof. F. G. Peabody. 

Stability of the Great Religious Sects. H. K. Carroll. 

A Religious Analysis of a New England Town: Middleboro. Rev. Wm. B. 


ale. 
Current Plans for Reforming Society : ‘* Nationalism :” 
The Program me of the Nationalists. Edward Bellamy. 
The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over. Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
The Gothenburg System and Our Liquor Traffic. Dr. E. R. L. Gould. 
Lowell in his Letter. John W. Chadwick. 


Child-Study in the Hospital: A Record of Six Hundred Cases. Dr. H. D. 
Chapin. ° 
Franco-English Review.—22, true de la Banque, Paris. March 15, 


75 cents. 
The Political Rights of Women in England. Eliza Ashford. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
April. 25 cents. 
The Latin Quarter of Paris. Illustrated. Charles B. Hudson. 
The Bermudas. Illustrated. J. B. Mattison. 
A Generation of the New York Bar. Illustrated. Alvan S. Southworth. 
Among the Image Makers. Illustrated. Martha M. Williams. 
Logging in Northern Wisconsin. Lllustrated. W. H. Stead. 


Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. April. 1s. 
The Jesus Legend and the Myth of the Twelve Apostles. J. M. Robertson. 
Mr. W. H. Mallock on the Living Wage. Robert#S. Moffat. 
The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. Chilperic. 
Progress. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
A Berlin Realist: Hermann Sudermann. J. G. Bobertson. 
Names of God in the Bible. A.C. Grylls. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto aud Windus. April. 1s, 
Jupiter and its System. J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 
Old Westminster. Mary L. Sinclair. 
Brotherly Banking: the Co-operative Movement. E. M. Lynch. 
A Greek Feast: the Paneguris. Neil Wynn Williams. 
The History of the Post Office. J. A. J. Housden. 
The Siege of Metz, Charles Edwardes. 
An Unknown Oasis. Rev. Wray W. Hunt. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. April. 2s. 
Across Iceland. With Map and Illustrations. Karl Grossmann. 
Johore. With Map. Harry Lake. 
Recent Contributions to O< eanography. H. N. Dickson. 
Count Széchenyi’s Travels in Eastern Asia. Baron F. von Richthofen. 


Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. March. 1s. 64. 


Four Theories of the Age and Origin of the Dartmoor Granites. Illustrated. 


A. R. Hunt. 


Fossils from the Lower Paleozoic Rocks of Yorkshire. Illustrated. Sidney 


H. Reynolds. 
The Rape of the Chlorites, Lieutenant-General ©. A. McMahon. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. April. 64. 
The Queen at Home. Illustrated. G. Holden Pike. 
The Progress of Women’s Work. S. F. A. Caulfeield. 
The Romance of the Hieroglyphs. Illustrated. L. K. Steele. 
On Brasses and Brass-Rubbing. Illustrated. Gertrude Harraden. 
New Serial Story: ‘‘ Like a Worm i’ the Bud,” by Anne Beale. 


Good Words.—Isbister. April. 64. 
The Great Astronomers: Tycho Brahe. Prof. Sir Robert Bull. 


The City of the White Walls: The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons. Illustrated. 


Dean Spence. 


Reminiscences of David Copperfield’s Childhood. Alex. Anste. 


Our Ten-Cent Boys: Emigration to the Colonies and the United States. 


Earnest Heaton. 
Half an Hour with the Microbes. 
Dean Stanley. Donald Macleod. 


Great Thoughts,—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. April. 6d. 
‘*Max O’Rell.” Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
General Neal Dow. With Portrait. H. J. Osborne. 
Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin. With Portrait. Rev. Isidore Harris. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy. Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
Rudyard Kipling as a Story-Teller. Colin Weird. 
What We Know of India. 
Dr. John Rae. With Portrait. W. H. Golding. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. April. 1s. 
A Battle-Ship in Action. Illustrated. S. A. Staunton. 
The English Senate. George W. Smalley. 
A iG wey Politician of the Olden Time: Colonel Matthew Lyon. John G. 
ee 
Wi vinter’s Tale. Illustrate !. Edwin A. Abbey. 
oe WwW illiam’s Stud-Farm and Hunting Forest. 


Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


Illustrated. 


gelow 
Yale University. A. T. Hadley. 
Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein. April. 6d. 


Hypnotism. Dr. George C. Kingsbury. With Portrait. 
The Vivisection Controversy. Bishop Barry. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Poultney 








Daughter and Mother Again. Mrs. Haweis. 

Social Purity. Archbishop Ireland. 

The Physical Development of Women. Geoffrey Mortimer. 
The True Function of Cannibalism. Morley Roberts. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. April. 64. 


Henri Rochefort at Home. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Burlesque Songs. Illustrated. Baynton Boyle. 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. April. 61. 
Artificial Illumination. 
Slide Rules and Calculators. Illustrated. 


Index Library.—(Quarterly.) 4, Lincoln's Inn Fields. March. 
1 guinea per annum 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558 
Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem, temp. Charles I. 
Gloucestershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 
Gloucestershire Wills. 


Indian Magazine and Review.—1l4, Parliament Street. April. 6:. 
Nature and Human Nature in Kashmir. Mrs. Logan. 
Hindu Women in India. Syed A. M. Shah. 


Indian Journal of Education.—V. Kalyanaram Tyer, Mactras, February. 
9 annas. 

The Ranganadam Memorial Meeting. 

The Calcutta University Convocation. 

Four Centuries of Education. 

The Teaching of Mathemetics. 

International Journal of Ethics, —(‘.uarterly. 
April. 2s. 6:1. 

Some Remarks on Punishment. F. H. Bradle 

Occult Compensation. Henry C. Lea. 

The Reality of the (ieneral Will. Bernard Bosanquet. 

The Combination of Capital. E. Benjamin Andrews. 

telation of Ethical Culture to Religion and Philosophy 

** Italy and the Papacy.” Francis Archbishop Satolli. 


Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. April. Is. 
Mr. Gladstone. 
The International Investment Trust, Limite 1. 
“Frank May Did It:” The Bank of England Scandals. 
Sir George Dibbs as Indignant Debtor. 
A Proposal to Reform the Stock Exchange. 
Rhodesian Finance, or a New Story of a Golden ** Flee-e.” IT. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—Nassau Street, Dublin. April. 1s. 
Art and Literature at St. Gaul. Rev. J. F. Hogan. 
Some of our Martyrs. Rev. Reginald Walsh. 
The Riddle of Human Life. Rey. John S. Vaughan. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. April. 64, 
A Few more Notes on Mrs. Atkinson. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XX, 


Journal of Hygiene and Herald of Health.—46, East 21st Street, 
New York. March. 10 ceuts. 


Swan Sonnenschein. 


Frederic Harrison. 


Hygiene of the Nose. 


Journal of Political Economy.— Yuarterly. ) 
Chicago. March. 75 cents. 


University Press of 


The Assignats. E. Levasseur. 
Mortgage Banking in America. D. M. Frederiksen. 
Rate of Profits under the Law of Labour: Value. Isaac A. Hourwich. 
Debate on the National Bank Act of 1863. John Wilson Million. 
Russia in the International Market. Isaaz A. Hourwich. 
Trade Unionism aud the Type-Setting Machine. Edward Porritt 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.— Northumberland 
Avenue. April. 6d. 
The History of the Matabele, and the Cause and Effect of the Matabele War. 
. C. Selous. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Woman’s Temple, Chicago. March. 25 cents. 
Hans Christian Andersen and the Children. Nico Bech-Meyer. 
The Kindergarten as a Preparation for Right Living. I. 
Schraeder. 

The Kindergarten and the Boston Drawing Discussion. 

King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. April. 6d. 
The Story of the Pretender. G. Holden Pike. 
The Sun. Llustrated. Rev. W. J. Boden Roome. 
San Remo, Illustrated. 

Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. April. 64. 

The Making of Diamonds. Vaughan we 
Stinging Insects. III. Illustrated. E. Butler 
The Gireat Sanitary Lesson of the C rimean My ar. G. B. Longstaff. 
The Thermal Radiation of Sunspots. W.E. W . 
The North Pole of the Moon. Illustrated. gf: C. Ranyard. 
The Root-Tubercles of Peas and Beans. II. lilustrated. J. Pentland Smith. 


Ladies’ Treasury.—Bemrose and Sons, 23, Old Bailey. April. Td. 
Ostrich Farming in Cape Colony. Illustrated. 
Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. April. 64. 
The Wings of Insects. Illustrated. Lewis Wright. 
The Laurenziana Library at Florence. Illustrate?. 
A Venice of the Far East: Bangkok. Illustrate:l. 


Frau Henriette, 


Helen Zimmern. 
Percy Cross Standing. 








THE REVIEW 


The Peoples of Earope: Germany. IV. 
* Two Memorable Days in Pateraoster Row: The Issue of the Revised Testa- 
ment, and the New Revised Bible. 
_A Night with a Poor Man’s Lawyer. F. M. Holm 
_ New Serial Story: ‘‘ The Toadstone,” by Rev. T. s. * Millington. 


Light on the Way —Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. April. 2d. 
The National Conference: Reports. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. April. 1s. 
The Librarian Among His Rooks. Julian Hawthorne. 
*Hawalian Traditions. Abraham Fornander. 
_ Heroines of Balza:’s Humin Comely. Junius H. Browne. 
The F.-M. C.’s of Louisiana. P. F. de Gournay. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. H.C. Walsh. 
: / ste Battery Cars. G. J. Varney. 


Little Folks.—Cassell. April. 64. 
The Giant Cuttle-Fish. J. A. Manson. 


. London Quarterly Review.—Kelly, 2, Castle Street, City Road 
April. 4s. 


Dean Stanley’s Life and Influence. W. H. Smith. 
Modern Views on Inspiration. 

Four English Socialists. 

_ The Poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

» Sacerdotalism and the Succession. 

Labour and the Popular Wefuare. 

Old New England. 


Longman’s Magazine.—3), Paternoster Row. April. 64. 
The Eye of the Grey Monk: Schiermonnikoog in Holland. Mrs. W. E. H. 
Lecky. 
Reminiscences of Indian Saurians: Alligators. C. T. Buckland. 
The Pleiades. W. Schooling. 
Tn Ambush at the Lake Side. F. Whishaw. 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. March 15. 1s. 6d. 
Indian Ideals. C. J. 
The Vision of Olhin. B. K. 
The Veil of Maya. T. P. H. 
The Philosophy of the Vedanta. G.R.S. Meal. 
Unpublished Letters of Eliphas Lévi. ‘Translated by B. K. 
The Brotherhood and Service of Man (Conclujed). T. A. Duncan. 
The Magical Equilibrium. H. T. E lige. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—s3, Fleet Street. April. 61. 
Pens and Peacils of the Press: Mr. Frederiz Villiers. Lllustratei. Joseph 
Hatton. 
A Chat about the Law Courts. Lllustratel.. Frederick Dolman. 
Rambles Through Englan1: Abbotsford. Illustrate 1. 
Young England at School: Uppingham School. 
Sargent. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—29, Belford Street. April. 1s. 
Francis Parkman and His Work. A. G. Bradley. 
Australian Rough Rilers. Rolf Boldrewood. 
A French Critic on England: Baron de Stael. 
Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs. X. At Mennevy. Mrs. Ritchie. 
The O11 College at Glasgow. 
A Maste: of Woodcraft. Jacques de Fouilloux. 
Medical Magazine.—Southwood, Smith and Co. March. 2s. 61. 
. Rome. Davil Young. 
The New Military Hospital at Rome. Surgeon-Colovel J. B. Hamilton. 
The Diary of Two Sixteenth Century Medical Stuijeuts. 
The Latest Scheme for London University Education. Bertram C. A. Windle. 
The State and the Doctor. Part If. George Mahomel. 
A Dostor’s Life in the Army. Purt VIII. 
Merry England.—43, Essex Street. March. 1s. 
Some Personal Reminiscences of the Curé de St. Germain L’Avxerrois, Paris. 
’. H. Bishop. 
The Life of the Abbé Eigworth. M. E. James. 
On Some ‘a Jewish Writings and how They came to be Writte>. Rev. 


Illustratel. W. Chas. 


Men and Women of the Day.—Simpkin, Marshall. April. 2s. 61. 
Portraits and Biographers 4 a Joachim, Miss Ellaline Terriss, and 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., 


Missionary Review of a World.—4, Fleet Street. April. 25 cents, 
Heathen Claims and Christian Duty. Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. 
Christianity in India. II. Rev. E lward Storrow. 
The Religions of India. II. Rev. F. Heyl. 
Across Thibet. 
Chili Marriage in India. Mrs. G. A. “via 
Education in India. Rev. G,. 8S, Fos 
Gleanings from the Religious Press or Japan. Rev. J. I. Seder. 
Medica! Training for Women in India. Edith M. Brown. 
What Commerce and Science owe to Missionaries. R. H. Nasson. 
Burmah in Missions. Rev. A. Buuker. 

Month.—Burns and Oates. April. 2s. 
Secondary Education: The Impending Condition. 
Mr. Grant Allen and “The New Hedonism.” Wm. P. Coyne. 
S) Early Anglican Divines on Episcopacy. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
The Foreign Labour Colonies, A. Streeter. 


~~ What about our Convent Schools ? 


- Our Sailors and their Helpers. Kev. Francis Goldie. 


oF Reviews. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. Apvzil. 1s, 
Joan of Are. Audrew Lang. 
Dante: His Times and His Work. IV. A.J. Butler. 
Fall of the Jesuits, 1750-1774. C. M. Yonge. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. April. 2s. 6. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement. M.P. 
The Destruction of British Birds. Lord Lilford. 
The Referendum. St. Loe Strachey. 
The Labour Commission. 
The Art of Reading Books. Rev. J. E. C. Wellidon. 
The Position of Liberal Unionists. T. W. Russell, H. O. Arnol l-Forster, 
J. Parker Smith, and Admiral Maxse. 
When Life Stirs. A Son of the Marshes. 
The Discontent in the Civil Servize. 
The Cause an! Kffect of the Matabele War. F. C. Selous. 
A Capitalist. Geo. Gissing. 
A Family Budget. Mrs. Strachey. 


Natural Science.—Marmillan. April. 1s. 
Platean Man in Kent. Illustratel. W. J. Lewis Abbott. 
Characters in Biology. Geo. Sandem in. 
Cross-Fertilisation of Food-Plants. Illustratel. A.B. Rendle. 
Neuter Inse*ts and Darwinism. J. T. Cunningham. 
Co.:tinental Growth and Geolugival Periols. T. M. Reade. 


Nature Notes.—87 Great Titchfield Street. April. 


English Commons and Forests. Archibald Clarke. 

Imitative Faculty in Birds. W. J.C. Miller. 

Golfers and Common Land. John Allen, 

Defoe on the Migration of Swallows. KR. Marshman Wattson. 


Nautical Magazine,—Simpkin, Marshall. March. 
The Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. Sea Lawyer. 
Should Government have Charge of our Lifeboats ? W. 
The South Polar Seas. F. L. Broadbeut. 
The Sea Transport of Petroleum. 
Aluminium in Shipbuilding. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Bostm. March. 25 cents. 
Vermont at the World’s Fair. Illustratel. .H. H. McIntyre. 
Pioneers of Southern Literature. Illustrate]. S. A. Link. 
Christian Socialism. Philip Stafford Moxon. 
Experiences During Many Years. Benj. Penhallow Shillaber. 
Spring Days at Nassau in the Bahamas. Wm. Howe Downes. 
Our Common Schools and Farmers. E. P. Powell. 
Exeter and its Acalemy: New Hampshire. S. Alice Ramlett. 
The Fabian Society. William Clarke. 
New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. March. 61. 
Failure of Constitutional Monarchy in France. I. Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett. 
Genesis and Evolution. I. George Sigerson. 
Proce.lure in Parliament. T. M. Healy. 
The Limitations of Irish Poetry. William Magennis. 
In Memory of Nei Long. Rev. T. A, Finlay. 
April. 
The Nemesis of Irish Toryism. Sir Thomas G. Esmonde. 
St. Patrick and the Reptiles. P. W. Joyve. 
Genesis and Evolution. II. George Sigerson. 
_— of Constitutional Monarchy in France. II. Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett. 
The Royal Touch. K. Madeleine Barrie. 
New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. April. 1s. 
The Setting and the Rising Sun : 
The Personalities. Aliquis. 
Lord Rosebery’s Opportunities. Outis. 
The Pacification of Nyasaland. W. Laird Clowes. 
Hannele: ‘A Dream Poem. Act II. Illustrated. 
Translated by William Archer, 
A Note on Walt Whitman. Eimund Gosse. 
Our New Prote*torate for Childrea. Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
Parties in Ireland and the Ministry. T. M. Healy. 
Some Relics of the Bront3s. Illustrated. W. W. Yates. 
A Confession of Crime. Janet Achurch and Charles Charrington. 
An Illustrated Love-Epic. Concluded. William Makepeave Thackeray. 
Australian Cricket and Cricketers: a Retrospect. F. R. Spofforth. 


New World.—<Quarterly). Gay and Bird. March. 33, 
Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought. Henry Jones. 
The Hum Element in the Bible. Philip S. Moxom. 
Universalism a Progressive Faith. A. N. Alcote. 
The Song of Solomon. Karl Budde. 
The Origin of Goodness. Minot J. Savage. 
The Problem of Paracelsus. Josiah Royce. 
The Ante-Nicene Do:trine of the Unity of God. Thomas R. Slicer. 
Dean Stanley and the Tractariim Movement. A. V. G. Allen. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. April. 23. 61. 
The House of Lords : 
An Unfair Penalty on Peers. Hon. St. John Brodrick, Hon. George N. 
Curz mn, and Lord Wolmer. 
Reform by ‘ Resolution.” Professor Goldwin Smith. 
A Dangerous Anachronism. Thomas Burt. 
Abolish its Veto. T. Wemyss Reid. 
The Evicte1 Tenants Problem. Michael Davitt. 
A Negle:ted Sense; The Sense of Smell. Edwin Dillon. 


Gerhart Hauptmann. 
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Simon Ryan the Peterite. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

The Insignificance of the Trades Union Vote. Frejerick Wicks. 

Realism of To-day. Countess Cowper. ° 

Early Social Self-Government. Sir John Simon. " 

The Queen and Her ‘‘ Permanent Minister: ” the Prince Consort. Hon. Reginald 
B. Brett. 

Frau Aja. H. Schtitz Wilson. 

Professor Sayce on ‘‘the Higher Criticism.” Professor Cheyne. 

The Cow Agitation, or the Mutiny-plasm in India. Hon. Olay Pertap Singh 
(Rajah of Bhing1). 

Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 

The Utter Corruption in American Politics. Hon. Amyas Stafford Northcote. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemaun. March. 2s. 64. 


The House of Representatives and the House of Commons. Hilary A. 
Herbert. 

The New Aspect of the Woman Question. Sarah Grand. 

A Present Chance for American Shipping. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain. 

The Outlook for War in Europe. Archibald Forbes. 

Natural Monopolies and the Working Man. Prof. R. T. Ely. 

Village Life in England. Countess of Malmesbury. 

Home Industries and the Wilson Bill: A Symposium. 

Dramatic Criticism. Bram Stoker. 

Prisons in the Old World and the New. Major Griffiths. 

River and Harbour Improvement in America. N.C. Blanchard. 

A Nava! Union with Great Britain. Sir G. S. Clarke. 

A Conference of New England Governors. F. T. Greenhalge. 

France and the Income Tax. Theolore Stanton. 

Recent Improvements in Public Libraries. E.C. Hovey. 

Labour Politics in a New Place. Edward Porritt. 

The Financial Dependence of Women. C. S. Bremner. 


Our Day.—28, Beacon Street, Boston. Jan.-Feb. 25 cents. 
Neal Dow’s Ninetieth Birthday. Miss F. E. Willard. 
Tropical Africa as a Factor in Civilisation. Cyrus C. Adams. 
Machine-Made Millenniums. W. T. Lhamon. 
Causes and Cure of Poverty: The World’s First Parliament of Religions. 


Outing.—170, Strand. April. 61. 
Modern Canoe Building for Amateurs. Illustrated. Henry L. Strobriige. 
My First Intervational Yacht Race. [llustrate!. Lieut. Wm. Hean. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrate 1. 
The Michigan National Guard. [Illustrate]. Capt. Chas. B. Hall. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. March. 25 cents. 
By Northern Rivers in California. Lllustrate1. Ninetta Eames. 
Ethics of the Tariff Controversy. Orrin Leslie Elliott. 
Oli California Placers and Their Possibilities. C. D. Robinson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. April. 1s. 
Gorillas and Chimpanzees. Illustrated. R. L. Garner. 
St. Petersburg in Spring. TIllust.ated. Charles Johnston. 
The Tollemaches of Helmingham. Illustrated. Arthur H. Beavan. 
The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. II. Llustratel. General Viscount 
Wolseley. 
Work and Wages. Illustratei. W. H. Mallock. 


Photogram.—Memoriil Hall, Farringdon Street. April. 31. 
With Shakespeare and a Camera. Illustratei. A. H. Wall. 
Art in Advertising. Illustratei. John A. Tennant. 
On Photographing the Nude. II. Lllustratel. Gleeson White. 


Physical Review.—Macmillan. March-April. 3 dols. per annum. 

The Electrical Conductivity of Copper as affecte1 by the Surrounding Medium. 
Henry S. Carhart. 

The Use of the Sectored Disc in Photometry. Ervin S, Ferry. 

Fatigue in the Elasticity of Stretching. Joseph O. Thompson. 

A Study of the Polarization upon a Thin Metal Partition in a Voltameter. II. 
John Daniel. 

The Quantitative Determination of Radimt He t by the Method of Electrizal 
Compensation, Knut Angstrim. 


Poet-Lore.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. March. 25 cents, 
Literature and the Scientifi: Spirit. Prof. Oscar L. Triggs. 
Character in ‘* Much Ado About Nothing.” C. A. Wurtzburg. 

“ Pippa Passes.” Isabel Francis Bellows. 
How to Study Longfellow’s “‘ Spanish Student.” P. A. @. 


Positivist Review.—185, Fleet Street. April. 31. 
Lord Rosebery’s Ministry. Fre leric Harrison. 
The Preset Position of Socialism. I. F.S. Marvin. 
The Brazilian Rebellion. S. H. Swinny. 


Psychological Review.—Macmillan. March. 74 cents. 
The Psychological Standpoint. George Stuart Fullerton. 
The Case of John Bunyan. If. Josiah Royce. 
Community and Association of Ideas: A Statistical Study. Joseph Jastrow. 
Reaction-times aud the Velocity of the Nervous Impulse. Charles S. Dolley 
and J. McKeen Cattell. 


Public Health.—E. W. Allen. March. 1s. 
Discussicn of Vaccination and the Laws Relating Thereto. Dr. Seaton. 
The Administration of Small Infectious Diseases Hospitals. Drs. Anderson, 
Sidebotham, and Porter. 
Cost of Cholera Precautions: Past and Future. Dr. H. E. Armstrong. 
The Growth of Opinion on the Self-Purifization of Rivers. Mr. W. Naylor. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 









Quiver.—Cassell. April. 6. 
The ‘‘ Bishop” of Northfield: Mr. Moody in his Native Air. LIllustrate!. 
S. E. Morgan. 
Sunday Visits to the Orphan Working School and the Foundling Hospital. 
lllustratel. F. M. Holmes. 
Religious Review of Reviews.—34, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
March 15. 64. 
Interview with Earl Nelson. With Portrait. 
The Papal Bull. Dr. R. Needham Cust. 
The Social Problem from a Jewish Point of View. Rev. Isidore Harris. 
fhe Church of Greater England. Interview with the Bishop of Brisbane. 
With Portrait. 


Review of the Churches.—Ha lon, Salisbury Square. March 15. 61. 
Unite! Nonconformist Action in Birmingham. With Map. Rev. F. L. 
Wiseman. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Arch leacon Farrar. 

The Worli’s Temperance Crusale: Miss Willard as Peter the Hermit. 
lllustrated. 

Sir George B. Bruce, a Presbyterian Church-Unionist. With Portrait. Rev. 
J. R. Howatt. 


St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. April. 1s. 
Our Wolves and Foxes. Illustrated. W. T. Hornaday. 
Sau Francisco. Illustrated. Chas, H. Shinn. 


Science and Art.—11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. April. 61. 
The Royal College of Science, South Kensington. VII. Mechanical and 
Mathematica! Division. Illustrate 1. 
The Use of the Microtome in Botany. Illustrate]. Jesse Reeves. 
The First Technical College. VII. 1856-1493. Illustratel. Prof. Sexton. 
event Developments in Metallurgy. Ernest A. Smith. 
Battersea Polytechnic. Illustrated. 


llustrateJ. 


Science-Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. April. 41. 
Animals not Yet in the Zoo. Illustrated. Dr. P. Lutley Sclater. 
Dispersal of Flora and Faune. E. L. Layard. 
Wild Auimals aud Civilisation. Illustrated. John T. Carrington. 


Science Progress.—428, Strand. March. 2s. 61. 
Physical Science and its Connections. G. F. Fitzgerald. 
On the New Theory of Solutions. W. J. Rodger. 
On Insular Floras. W. Bolting Hemsley. 
Fossil Plants. A.C. Seward. 
On the Origin and Nature of Certain Bacterial Poisons. G. A. Buckmaster. 
On the Present Outlook of Vertebrate Morphology. G. B. Howes. 
On Chemical Physiology. W. D. Halliburton. 


Scots Magazine.—Houlston, Paternoster Square. April. 64. 
What Fellowship hath Liberalism with Disestablishment? J. Stephen. 
The Se-eders of Last Century ani the National Kecognition of Religion. 
A Plea for Local Legislatures. 

Causes of Irish Discontent. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—27, Cockspur Street. March. 
s. 61. 


The Islands of Chilo and the South of Chili. Mrs. Lilly Grove. 
The Land of Viti. J. P. Thumson. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. April. 1s, 

The Farmer in the South. Lllustratel. Octave Thauet. 

The Burial of the Guns. Thomas N. Page. 

Life under Water: Diving. Lllustrate!. Gustav Kobbé. 

The Bowery and Bohemia in New York. Illustrated. H.C. Bunner. 
French Caricature of To-Day. Llustrated. Arséne Alexanire. 
A Winter Journey up the Coast of Norway.  Llustrated. 

Anderson. 
On Piratical Seas. Continuel. Peter A. Grotjan. 


Southern States.—Baltimore. March. 15 cents. 
Sky-Land: Western North Carolina. Illustratel. James R. Randall. 
The South before the War. Richard H. E imonds. 


Rasmus B. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. March. 6d. 
Zig-Zag Scansorial at the Zoo. Illustrated. A. Morrison. 
Burglars and Burgling. Illustrate |. 
The British Embassy at Paris. Illustrated. Mary Spencer-Warren. 
Portraits of the Bishop of Winchester, Tzar_of Russia, Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, Dan Godfrey. 


Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. April. 6d. 
The Kingdom and the Poor. Rev. J. Monro Gibson. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. W. J. Gordon. 
The Papal Encyclical. Dr. Wm. Wright. 
George William Childs. James Macaulay. 


Sunday Magazine.—lIsbister. April. 61. 
Early Christianity in Britain. IV. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Confucius, the Sage of China. Illustratei. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter. 
Dr. John Hunter at Home. Illustrated. 
Two Women’s Tramp in Africa. Helen Black. 
Zante. lllustratei. Professor J. P. Mahaffy. 


Sylvia’s Home Journal.—Wari, Lock. April. 61. 
Oli Japanese Embroidery Designs. Illustrated. Gleeson White. 
Fencing as an Exercise aud Art. Illustrated. 




















Bast Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. April. 1s. 
~ Lord Chief Baron Abinger and the Bar. 
A Canoe Voyage on a French River: the Dronne. E. Harrison Barker. 
Tenens and Its Acropolis. 
Théodore de Banville. 
De, Thinker.—Nisbet, 21, Berners Street. April. 1s. 
~ ‘The Westcott and Hort Text of the Greek Testament testel by its Results, 
» . Rev. H. C. Leonard. 
_ One God, One Sanctuary: Is Wellhausen Right? Rev. Dr. W. L. Baxter. 
ke of Jonah: Its Authorship and Date of Composition. Rey. Dr. John 
mned; 
-The ‘Synoptic Problem: the Theory of Oral Tradition. Rev. Dr. Paton J. 


isnt Prominent Difficulties in the Gospels. Prof. A. Roberts. 
Evolution and Creation. II. Prof. T. G. Bonuey. 
- Timehri.—(Half-yearly.) Stanford, 26, Cockspur Street. Dezember. 4s, 
The First Two Years of the ‘‘ Royal Agricultural and Commercial Soziety of 
British Guiana.” James Rodway. 
“A Tramp with Redskins.” E. F. im Thurn. 
The Early Years of the Lamaha Canal. Henry Kirke. 
_ The es Ro Years of Schools and Schoolmasters in British Guiana. Rev. 
B. Ritchie. 
Recent Atmospheric Disturbances in British Guiana. Samuel Vyle. 
Chicago’s White City: A Reminiscence. Thomas Watt. 
United Service.—1510, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. March. 
25 cents. 
Our Sister Republics : The Argentine Republic. John P. Wisser. 
A Summer among the Seals. William Rawle Shoemaker. 
Origin and Developments of Steam Navigation. George H. Treble. 
United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. April. 2s. 
. The Coming War Ministry. 
Party Politics and the Navy. Stephen Hardcastle Clarke. 
The Russian Cavalry Manceuvres, 1893, in the Warsaw District. 
Peters. 
Bourbaki. I. Archibald Forbes. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary. G. Garrow Greene. 
How We Learnt Italian. A Sailor’s Wife 
Soldiers and the Civil Power. 
The Growth of the Royal Military College, 1830-1862. General E, Clive. 
Round Foreign Battlefields, Colonel F, Maurice. 
Our Naval Officers. A Simple Sailor. 
Bazaine and MacMahon. Colonel Alfred E. Turner. 

On Kits for Service—and Others. Major-General Sir William Butler. 
University Extension.—Philadelphia. February. 15 cents. 
University Extension and the as aad of Chicago. Nathaniel Butler, jun. 

The Study of Economics. J. B. Clark. 

University Extension Journal, i montew House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
arch 15. 2d 

The Extension Movement and County Councils. ‘‘Craigmillar” and T. J. 


Major C. 


wrence. 
The Oxford Summer Meeting, 1894. 


Art Journal.—April. 
Vesper. William Sharp. 
On the Sacro Monte at Varallo. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


Atalanta.—April. 


Spring Lyric. Will Foster. 


Atlantic Monthly.—April. 
The Shepherd-Girl. Josephine P. Peabody. 
Supplication. Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Bookman.—April. 
The Song of the nt Mother. W. B. Yeats. 
All Souls’ Eve. ra Sigerson. 
Californian Illustrated Magazine.—March. 


All That Love Asks. Ella W. Wilcox. 
Love at the Door. Clinton Scollard. 


Catholic World,—March. 
Lame at the Beautiful Gate. John J. O’Shea. 


Century Magazine.—April. 
Mors Benefica. Edmund C. Stedman. 
Ellen Terry in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” Thomas B. Aldrich. 
Answered. Richard H. Stoddard. 
The Quest of the Arbutus. Chas. G. D. Roberts. 
The Poet’s Rose. Margaret J. Preston. 
Dawn and Death. Stuart Sterne. 
The Red Box at Vesey Street. H.C. Bunner. 


Cosmopolitan.—March. 
The Navajo. Illustrated. Ernest McGaffey. 
Bend Low and Hark. Louise C.. Moulton. 
In the Convent Garden. Illustrated. Thos. A. Janvier. 


English Illustrated Magazine,—April. ° 
The Fourpenny Box. [Illustratel. J. M. Bullock. 
Fortnightly Review.—April. 
Two Poems. Paul Verlaine. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 






POETRY. 





University Extension World.~46; Great Russell Street. March. 
cents. 
University Extension Credits. F. W. Blackmar. 
A Phase of University Extension in a Southern State. 
Hunnicutt. 
Popular Leztures in Vienna, 0. J. Thatcher. 


Rev. W. L. C. 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. April. 2s. 64. 
The Riddle of the Sphinx: Free Trade the First Step to Federation. Arthur 


Withy. 
What Fase "Happen to a British Captain: The Costa Rica Packet Case. J. 


Hogan 

be Facts about the Working of the Game Laws. William Routh. 

A Short History of Marriage. Lady Cook. 
New Landlords: an Agricultural Benefit Club. E. O. Fordham. 
The Literary Evolution of Man. D., F. Hannigan. 
The Principles of Betterment. Hugh H. L. Bellot. 
The Victims of Industry. Chas, Rollesto». 
Some Aspects of Utilitarian Philosophy. Thos. E. Mayn 
Our Colonies and Free Trade; or, a Plea fur a Cece’ Union of the Britis! 

Empire. W. Peart-Robinson. 


Wilson’s Photographic e, Magazine.— —853, Broadway, New York. 
re 30 cents 
History of the American danicte Illustrated. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
olmes,. 
Practical Stereoscopic Photography. Jex Bardwell. 
Stereoscopic Lantern Pictures. John Anderton. 
Hand-Camera Practice, VIII. C. Ashleigh Snow. 


Work.—Cassell. April. 6d. 
Colour Theories and Examples of Successful Combinations. Illustrate:). 
William Fourniss. 
Lessons in Wood-turning. Illustrated. 
Woman at Home.—27, Paternoster Row. April. 64. 
Professor Henry Drummond. LIllustrated. Arthur Warren. 
Inter\iew with the Coantess of Winchilsea and Nottingham. Illustrate 
Raymond Blathwayt. 


Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. April. 3d, 
Glorious Grindelwald. Illustratel. W. J. Dawson. 
My First Sermon. Illustrated. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Reminiscences of Dean Stanley. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
A Morning with “ Max O’Rell.” Illustrated. 
The Microscope and How to Use It. Illustrated. Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 


Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. April. 2d. 
How Can I Earn my Living? In the Civil Service. Miss Billington. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Illustratel. Marie A. Belloc. 
Our Lady Hymn Writers: Charlotte Elliott. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—April. 
An Appe 1. Lady William Lennox. 
Priucess April. Mary Rowles Jarvis. 
Good Words,—April. 
Two Toilers. Hamish Hendry. 
An Earthly Paradise. Samuel Reid. 
April Voices. William Canton. 
Harper’s Magazine.—April. 
Race. Illustratel. W. D. Howells. 
The Wapentake. Illustrated. Eliz. S., Phelps. 
Witch-Hazel. James E. Learnet. 3 
Leisure Hour.—April. 
Life’s Pilgrimage. Katharine B.S. Wills. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine,—April. 
After Easter. M.S. Paden. 
The Wood-Thrush, Celia A. Hayward. 


Longman’s Magazine,—April. 
Mortmain. <A. H. Peesly. 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—April. 
At Stratford Festival. R. Warwick Bond. 
Magazine of Art.—April. 
An Elderly Man at the Play. Illustrated. Hon. Roden Noel. 
National Review.—April. 
Foresight aud Patience. George Meredith. 
New Ireland Review.—April. 
The Poet’s Plea. M. Vincent. 
Our Day,—Janua~y-February. 
Rain and Ray. Joseph Cvok. 
Pall Mall Magazine,—April. 


A Twilight Song. DP lustrated. Alfred Austin. 
Winter D.eams. Ca cline Creyke. 
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Religious Review of Reviews.—March 15. 
Easter Hymn. E. Amy Northey. 
St. Nicholas,—April. 
Bachelor’s Button. Mary E. Wilkins. 
Ottar Birting. Illustrated. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
The Dreamer. Arlo Butes. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—April. 
Peradventure. Anna C. Brackett. 
Afterward. Dorothea Lummis. 
Spring Song. Duncan C. Scott. 
“With the Gods.” J. West Roosevelt. 
To Ignorance. Edith M. Thomas. 
In April. Mary E. Blake. 
Sunday at Home,—April. 
Worth His Weight in Gold. Sydney Grey. 





Argosy.—April. 
The Waltz. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.—April. 
Romance in B Flat. For Violin and Piano. J. M. Bentley. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—April. 
Should Music be Forced on Children? Chat with Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
Chambers’s Journal,—April. 


Music as a Medicine. 
Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. March 15. 2d. 
“ Magnificat” and ‘* Nunc Dimittis” for Voices in Unison, by A. H. Bonser. 
Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. March. 15 cents. 
Failure in Music. A. J. Goodrich. “ 
Piano Solos: ** Gavotte-Romantique ” by Oscar Lang; and Others. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—April. 
Song: ‘‘ A Little While Ago,” by Rev. Charles P. Banks. 
Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. April. 4d. 
Violin Playing. 
Ebenezer Prout. With Portrait. 
Piano Solo: * Feuillet D’Album,” by Victor Rémaury ; and Other Music. 
Ladies’ Treasury.—April. 
Some Famous Violinists. 
Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. March. 1 dol. per annum. 
John Field, Pianist. 
Old Eastern Music. Illustrated. 
Romance for Violin and Piino, by Jean Becker. 
Lute.—44 Great Marlborough Street. April. 2d. 
The Late Madame Patey. With Portrait. 
Monthly Musical Record.—Augever. April. 2d. 
Handel’s Wind Parts to the Messiah. Ebenezer Prout. 
Organ Music: ‘‘ Komm, Siisser Tod!” by Max Reger. 
Music.—240, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. March. 30 cents, 
The Wood-Wind of the Modern Orchestra. Arthur Weld. 
Robert Browning as Musical Critic. Pauline Jennings. 
Music as a Factor in Sociology. Homer A. Moore. 
Vocal Acoustics. Ed. 8. Rowley. 
A Study in Pianoforte Touch. John Howard. 
The Nature and Object of Music. Camille Saint-Saens. 
Chicago Conservatory. With Portraits. Egbert Swayne. 
Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. March. 10 cents. 
Schumann’s Literary Work. Philipp Spitta. 
Music in the Kindergarten. Miss Antoinette Choate. 
Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. April. 2d. 
Mr. Joseph Pradley, Mus. B. Illustrated. 
Part Song:—‘‘She Alone of Shepherdesses,” in both notations, by E. Mark- 
ham Lee. 
Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. March. 15 cents. 
Anthems :—‘‘ Life from the Dead,” by J. B. Herbert; ‘‘ Jubilate,” by J. H. 
Tenney ; and other music. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. Id. March 3 and 17, 
The Registration of Teachers of Music. 
March 31 
Presentation of Addresses to Professor Joachim and Signor Piatti. 


Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. April. 1s. 6d. 
“On the River.” Etching by Joseph Pennell. 
** Adam Bede.” After J. Henry Henshall. 
On the River. Illustrated. Mrs. Joseph Pennell. 
Anton Mauve. Illustrated. A. C. Loffelt. 
Harpenden. Mlustratel. F. G. Kitton. 
The Work of Birmingham Jewellers. J. M. O’Fallon. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


MUSIC. 





ART. 


Sunday Magazine.—April. 
The Sea-Wall. W. V. Taylor. 
Bezabel. Rev. A. H. Vine. 
April. Menzies Macdonald. 
** Waft the Glad Tidings.” Rev. John Reil. 
Sylvia’s Home Journal,—April. 
Journeying. May Kendall. 
Temple Bar.—April. 
A Hunting Lay. Elliott Lees. 
Rod and Staff. Walter M. Watkius. 
To an Optimist. Anthony C. Deane. 
Westminster Review.—April. 
To the Grand O11 Liberal. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Woman at Home.—<April. 
““Why Make Ye Such Ado?” Dean of Armagh. 


Musical Notes.—14, Bartholomew Close. March. 2d. 
Fiddle Frauds, and how to Detect Them. William Wolff. 


Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. April. 2d. 
The Bagpipe. J. F. Rowbotham. 
The Value to a Musician of a Knowledge of Counterpoint. Alfred W. Tomlyn- 
The Primary Elements of Music. Eustace J. Breakspeare. 
The Making of Sound in the Organ and in the Orebestra. Hermann Smith. 
Musical Record.—C. H. Ditson and Co., New York. March. 10 cents 
Piano Solo: ‘ Regina March,” by M. P. Neves; and other music. 
Musical Standard.—135, Fleet Street. 1d. 
: March 3, 10, and 17. 
Praeger and Wagner’s Letters. Continuel. W. A. Ellis, 
March 24. 
Dr. Joseph Joachim. With Portrait. 
Praeger and Wagner's Leiters. Continued. W. A. Ellis. 
March 31. 
Praeger and Wagner’s Letters. Continued. W. A. Ellis. 
The Presentation to Dr. Joachim and Signor Piatti. 
Musical Star.—1', North Bridge, Edinburgh. April. 14. 
Anthem: “ Bless the Lord, O my Soul,” by Charles Nixon. 
Musical Times.—Novello. April. 4d. 
Personal Reminiscences of Beethoven. Louis Schloesser. 
Musical Particularism. 
Anthems :—*‘* Lord, I Call upon Thee,” by Arnold D. Culley ; and “ If ye 
Love Me,” by Herbert W. Wareing. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. March. 15 cents. 
Louis Kéhler. 
Rise of the Fiddle. 
Piano Solo: ‘* Mazurka Poetique,” by Wilson G. Smith; and other music. 
National Choir.—Hou'ston and Sons. April. 1d. 
Two-Part Song: ‘* Voices of the Year”: April, by J. S. Anderson, and four 
others. 
Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. April. 2d. 
Musi: at Westminster Road Congregational Church, Liverpool. [)!ustrated. 
Piano Organ and Music Trades Journal.—William Rider and Son, 
14, Bartholomew Close. March. 64. 
The Stelzner String Instruments. 


School Music Review.—Eiwin Ashdown. April. 1d. 
Two-Part Song: ‘* Gentle Swallow,” in Both Notations, by Roland Rogers, 
Strad.—1%6, Fleet Street. April. 21. 
Chats with Students on the Violin. J. T. Carrodus. 
The Great Violinists of the Italian School. Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
Celebrated Violivists Past and Present. Illustratel. R. H. Legge. 
Vocalist.—96, Fifth Avenue, New York. March. 20 cents. 
In What Does Education in Music Consist? H. E. Holt. 
Thoughts on the Free Concerts at the World’s Fair. Mary E. Parker. 
Science and Art of Breathing. V. Frank H. Tubbs. 
Song: ‘‘ If There Were Dreams to Sell,” by Thomas Belcher. 
Werner’s Magazine. — 108, East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
March. 25 cents. 
The Possibilities of Physical Expression. Illustrated. Wilfred Buckland. 
Story of Lohengrin. Mabel Wagnalls. 
Natural Voice Production. If. T. W. Barth. 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Construction. X. Wm. H. Fleming. 
Elocutionary Principles as Applied to Music. III. George L. Raymond. 


A Virago of the Renaissance: Caterina Sforza. Llustrated. Julia Cartwright. 
Karly Italian Art. Illustrated. Lewis I’. Day. 
Canadian Magazine.—March. 
Canadian Art Schools, Artists and Art. J. A. Radford. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal .—April. 
Troubles and Trials of a Sculptor. Chat with Mr. E. Onslow Ford. 


































Century Magazine.—April. 
Old Dutch Masters: Meyndert Hobbema. Illustrated. ‘Timothy Cole. 
‘“Millet’s Life of Barbizon. LIllustratei, Pierre Millett. 































































Fortnightly Review.—April. 
‘Women as Students in Design. Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon, 


Indian Magazine and Review.—April. 


-* Colonel-Surgeon-Major Hendley. 


London Quarterly Review.—April. 
‘Roman Portraits. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. April. 1s. 4d. 














** Full Speed Ahead.” Etching after Hans von Bartels. 
#51588: News of Spanish Armada.” After Seymour Lucas. 


>**St. Paul’s” Engraving after Henry Dawson. 
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Emile Wauters: Portrait Painter. Illustrated. A. J. Wauters. 

The Malcolm Drawings at the British Museum. Illustrated. Lionel Cust. 
Early Italian Art at the New Gallery. IJ. Illustrated. Claude Phillips. 
** Little Roubillac.” Illustrated. Austin Dobson. 

~In the Down Country. Illustrated. Graham R. Tomson. 


Abney. 
Monthly Packet.—April. 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A. Mary R. L. Bryce. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsieleln. 50 Pf. Heft 7. 
‘The Meaning of the Halo. Dr. Dreibach. 
Copenhagen and Its Environs. F. Esser. 
From the Medieval Customs’ Duties to the Modern Commercial Treaties. 

Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
/ March 11. 
An Error in Composition by Richard Wagner. II. Dr. P. van Lind. 
Choruses for Male Voices: ‘ Friihling,” by Edwin Schultz; ‘‘ Hoch Deutsch- 
land,” by A. Dorn ; and Others. 


March 18. 
Dr. Hans Guido von Bilow. 
Choruses: “ Fir Kaiser und Reich,” and ‘ Kaiserlied,” by Richard Miller. 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
March 3. 
Jaspar von Oetzen. With Portrait. Otto Heiurich. 
March 10. 
In the Pampas. Gustav Friedrich (ive lel. 
The Fight against Intemperance. Friedrich Gleiss. 


March 17. 

The Protestant Church. Illustrated. Hans Schliepmann. 
March 24, 

Hans von Bilow. With Portrait. Ferdinand Pfohl. 


March 31. 
Fishermen of the Mark. Illustrated. Hans Bohrit. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 8. 
Palestrina. Dr. Wilhelm Biumker. 
The Last Days of the Commune. Dr. Joseph Drammer. 
The wa Kapelle” in the Cathe.iral of the Casa Santa at Loretto. A. M. 
von Steinle. 


Deutsche Revue. Tavenzienstr., 50, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. March. 
. Letters from the Battlefield, 1870-71, by Karl von Wilmowski. Concluded. 
Lothar Bucher. Concluded. Heiurich von Poschinger. 
Natural Science and Ethics. Wilhelm Forster. 
The Poetry of Greek Epitaphs. G. Kaibel. 
The Character of the Time as Exhibited in Fashion. F. Hottenroth. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Lutzowstr., 7, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. March. 

Gottfriei Keller in Heidelberg and Berlin. Concluded. : 

Notes of a German Traveller in Germany. II. P. D. Fischer. 

Reform of the Stock Exchange in Germany. Concludei. Gustav Cohn. 

Reminiscences and Outlooks: Goethe Literature. Herman Grimm. 

German Excavations in the Orieat. Georg Steindorff. 

Political Correspondence: The Russo-German Commercial Treaty, German 
Patriotism, Freach Politics, Timbuctoo, Dahomey, Italy, etc. 

Deutsche Worte.—VIII, Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50kr. March. 
The Submergei Tenth and ‘Society ” in Austria. Concluded. T. W. Teifen. 
Sickness and Accident Insurance in Switzerland. Dionys Zinner. 

Woman in the Twentieth Century. Irma von Troll-Borostydni. 


Freie Bahne,—Koéthenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. March. 
The Social Problem and the Future Freelom of the City in Germany. 
Dr. Julius Lenthold. 
Political Review. Erust Harmening. 
Hans von Bilow. Max Marschalk. 
Maupassant. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Wnm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. March, 
Appearance and Reality in the Education Question. Justus Heinrich. 
Anarchism and Christendom. H. Hifker. 

Poems by Karl Bleibtreu, Ottokar Stauf von der March, and Others. 
Law and Order. M. von Egidy. 
The ‘‘Immoral” in Art. Martha Asmus. 


Tur REVIEW 


Society for the Encouragement and Preservation of Indiim Art. Lieut.- 


Measurement of Light and Colour Sensations: A Review. Capt. W. De W. 


THE GERMAN 





tet eet 


OF REVIEWS. 
New England Magazine,—Marcb. 


Holbein’s Portraits. Abby Farwell Ferry. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—April. 
Fra Angelico at San Marco, Illustrated. Grant Allen. 


Science and Art.—April. 


A Pantheon of Art. III. Giotto and William of Wykeham. Illustrated. 


Ray S. Lineham. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—April. 
**Old Memories,” by Frank Bramley. 
A Word about Painting. William A. Coffin. 
Strand Magazine,—March. 
Mr. Thomas Sif&¥ey Cooper, R.A. Illustrated. Harry How. 


Studio —16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. March 15. 81. 
Concerning Repoussé Metal Work. Illustrated. Nelson Dawson. 
Some Old Keys. Llustrated. Aymer Vallance. 
English Art and M. Fernand Khnopff. Illustrated. W. Shaw Sparrow. 
English Embroidered Book-Covers. Illustratei. Cyril Davenport. 
A New Character Artist: J, T. Wright Manuel. Illustrated. 


Young Woman.—April. 


A Talk about Art and Matrimony: Afternoon Tea with Mrs. Jopling. With 


Portraits. 





MAGAZINES. 


Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
—Friese und vou Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Mks. per annum. March. 


The Conception and Realization of the Idea of a Single Projectile for Field 
Guns. 

Military Riding Stories of the Past. 

Machine Guns in the Field. Major-General R. Wille. 

The Present Condition of Infantry ‘Tactics as exemplified by the Regu- 
lations. III. 

The Pension Regulations for Officers and Their Families in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and France. 


Jahrbicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. March. 


The Return to Berlin of Frederick the Great in 1763. 

The Conduct and Fire of Heavy Artillery in the Attack of pre-arranged De- 
fensive Lines. III. Major-General Speck. 

The New Defences of Copenhagen. Concluded. 
Frobenius. 

The Russian Naval Port of Libau and its Strategical Significance. 

The Supply of Entrenching Tools and Explosives to the French Infantry, and 
their Employment in the Field. 

The Developmeut of Field Artillery betweea 1815 and 1892. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr. 
March. 
Heinrich Leo’s Monthly Historical Letters. VIII. 
Voices of the People in France during the War of 1870-71. Continued. 
Henry George and His Land-Tax Reform. M. von Nathusius. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—VI, Amerlinggasse, 17, Vienna. 
8 fl. per ann. 
March 1. 
Written German and Spoken German. 


March 15. 
The ne Question of the Nobility and Its Solution. Ludwig Freiherr von 
oyssl. 


Magazin far Litteratur.—Friedrichstrasse, 207, Berlin. 40 Pf. 

March 3. 

Intellectual Life at Frankfort. III. Moritz Goldschmidt. 

The Future of our Schools. Continued. Friedrich Nietzsche. 
March 10. 

The Latest Phase of Arne Garborg. Franz Servaes. 
March 17. 

Cvmic Opera: Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff.” Anton Roberts. 

The Year in English Literature. 11. Eugen Oswald. 
March 24, 

Life in Dresden. III. Wolfgang Kirchbach. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens.—Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn, Pola. 17s. per ann. March. 
Biserta. 4 Maps. 
Diagrams for Ascertaining the Radius of Action for Ships at Sea. 2 Figs. 
The Reconstruction and Trials of the ‘* Tegetthoff.” 
Experimental Trials of Ships’ Lights in Holland. 
The War Navy of the United States—the ‘*Columbia,” “Olympia,” and 
‘** Marblehead.” 3 Figs. 
The New Admiralty at St. Petersburg. 1 Fig. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I, Fleischmarkt, 14, Vienna. 25 kr.; 
March 1. 
Dr. Hans von Bilow. With Portrait... & rich Reinhardt. 
March 15. 
Smetana’s Opera, * Der Kuss,” in the Vienna Court Opera House. . 
Song: “ Nachtreise,” by Oscar Straus. 
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CONTEN 


Neue Militarische Blatter.—26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 

per anu. March. 

Diversity of Opinions and Experimental Tactics in connection with the Russian 
Cavalry. ILI. A. von Drygalski. 

Episodes in the Tabora Fight in East Africa, August, 1892. 6 Figs. Lieut. 
Graf von Schweinitz. * 

The Interchange of Communications between Russia and France in the Event 
of a General European War. 

Glimpses of the Past and Present of the German Army. 

Von Hellwig’s Raids in the Campaigus of 1813-1814. 














32 Mks. 


Neue Revue.—I, Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 7 fi. per ann. 
February 28. 
The Czech Kaiser-Franz-Josef Academy in Pr gue, Prof. E. Albert. 
March 7. 
Shakespeare and Cesar. R. Scheu. 
. March 14. 
The Fight Over the Vote. S. Rubinstein. 
From the Life of Theodor Billroth. Prof. A. Wélfler. 
March 21. 
French Anarchism, Jul. Szeps. 
March 23. 
Ludwig B‘ichner. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 
No. 22. . 
Agricultural Development and Social Evolution. Dr. Paul Ernst. 
The Outlook (f Socialism in America. Concluded. A. Hepner. 
‘The Strike as a Political Weapon. Ed. Bernstein. 
No. 23. 
The Influence of the Seasons on Criminality. 
The Condition of the Miners in ho West Bohemia. Franz Lill. 
24. 
The Mannheim Bankruptcy. L. Gottfried. 
YO. 25. 
The Diamond Industry in Amsterdam. Hi. Polak. 
Peasant Productive Societies. 
No. 26. 
Peasant Productive Societies. Continued. 
The Rescued Miguel. 
Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Orchils. Prof. Ferdinand Cohn. With Portrait of Prof. Cohn. 
The Achievements of the Arabs in Art under the Rule of the Abbassiles. 
August W iinsche. 
Maurus Jokai. Gustav Karpzles. 
The Life of a Criminal: Adolf Kriger. Paul Lindau. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—kKleiststr., 16, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. March. 
Kuno Fischer’s History of the New Philosophy. Constantin Rissler. 

Luther’s Doctrine of Authority. Dr. Max Lenz. 

Luigi Tansillo and Giordano Bruno. Dr. L. Kublenbeck. 

Karl Freiherr von Fircks, Dr. 8. 

The Standard of Value Question. Ernst Koenigs. 

Nationalism in Russia. . Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 

The Russo-German Commercial Treaty and the Economic Want. 


Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 34. March. 
Freelom of the Will. Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Mediumism. 
Philo’s Mysticism. Karl Kiesewetter. 
The Opponents of the Theosophical Movement. Ludwig Deinhard. 
The Social Question iu Literature. August Strindberg. 





- Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 37, Belford Street. 1 fr. 50c. March. 
Brazil. Santa-Anna Neri. 
Sicily. E. 8. Lantz. 
Mount Saint Michael and its History. Edouard Schuré. 
Artistic Causerie: Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldee. 


Annales de I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques.—108, boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris. 3 fr. 50¢. March 15 

Rome and the Revolution of 1348. Concluded. P. Matter. 

The Reform of Austro-Hungarian Loans. Continued. G. Baugnies. 

The Variations of the Revenue and the Price of Land in the XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries. Continuel. D. Zolla. 

International Legislition for the Transport of Merchandise by Railway. 
G. Durant. 


Association Catholique: : Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2 frs. March 15. 
The Reform of the Crédit Foncier. H. Savatier. 
Official Statistics of the Coadition of Belgian Workingmen. Henri Bussouls. 
Notes on the Catholic Movement, Politics, and the Social Movement in France. 
Count Ségur-Lamoignon. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
March. 

General Herzog. Albert Bonnard. 

The Life and Réle of Hindoo Women. V. de Floriant. 

Modern Building ‘ex ‘tion. G. van Muyden. 

European Pulitics, Ed. Tallichet. 

Chroniques : Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Political. 





TS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





THE FRENCH 











Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg. 19 Mks. 80 Pf. 

perannoum. March 14, 
German Education and Science in the Sixteenth Century. 
Religion and Christianity according to Albert Ritsch!, 
(rranderath. 


A. Baumgartner.” 
Concluded. ‘Th. 


State Socialism. Concluded. H. Pesch. 
Ueber Land und Meer,.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
left 9. 


Munich Fashion. Illustrate!. Alex. Braun. 

Bismarck in Berlin. Illustrate. Die lerich Hahn. 

The Carnival at Nice. Illustrated. Anna Saar. 

Medical Science of Primitive People. Illustrated. 

Ulrike von Levetzow. With Portraits. G. Westenberger. 
The Violet. R. C. Petermann. 





Universum.—A. Hauschili, Dresden. 50 Pf. 
— 14, 
Women and Machine Industry. Prof. F. Luthmer. 
Julius Blithner. With Portrait. Fer tinea Pfobl. 
Heft 15. 
Scientific Pisciculture. L[llustrated. Julius Stinde. 
tosa Bertens, German Actress. With Portrait. Eugen Zabel. 


Unsere Zeit.—Schorer, Potsdamerstr., 27a, Ferlin. 75 Pf. Heft 7. 
The Jubilee of the Fliegende Blitter. Illustrate 1. 
The Origin of Anarchism. Karl Jentsch. 
The Choice of a Career: Sailors. Dr. W. Lindemann. 
Modern Opera. With Portrait of Leoncavallo. 
The Symbolism of Plants. Oskar Meding. 


Velhagen und Klasing’ s Monatshefte. oe Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
5 Pf. March 

Louise von Francois. With Ras Marie von Ebuer-Eschenbach. 

Arnold Bicklin. Illustrated. Fritz von Ostini. 

Military Espionage and Intelligence Departments. Illustrated. H. von 
Zobeltitz. 

Irkutsk. Illustrated. Julius Eisenbrandt. 

Wood-Engraving from Nature. Illustrated. Adolf Rosenberg. 

Poisonous Spakes. [lustrated. (hristian Schwarzkopf. 


Vom Fels zum Meer,—Union Deutsche Verlags Gesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
1 Mk. Heft 8. 

Bertel Thorwaldsen. Lllustrated. Robert Priilss. 

The Holy Mountain of Japan. Lllustrated. Adolf Fritze. 

Heinrich Heine and Lady Duff Gordon. With Portrait. Sig. Munz. 

Dresden. Illustrated. Krist Eckstein. 

Emin Pasha’s Last Journey. Illustrated. W. Kobelt. 





Westermann’s Dlustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brunswick. 
. per quarter. March. 

The Art of Landscape Poe Concludel. Llustratel. Oskar Bie. 

Reminiscences of Robert Franz. With Portraits. La Mara. 

The Task of Humanity in a Future War. Lilustrated. Hermann Fischer. 

Miners’ Life in the Argentine Republic. Illustratel. L. Brackebuszh. 

Herder’s Childhood and Boyhood. Eugen Kiihnemann. 


Zuschauer,—LI. Durchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
March 1. 
Technique and Subject in Literature. A. Reichenbach 
March 15. 


Observations on Art. A. Fitger. 


MAGAZINES. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1fr.50c. March 20. 


Jesus at Table and in Society. E. Brocher. 
A Theory of Religious Knowledge. Aloys Berthond. 
Two Months’ Residence in Belgium. J. Favre. 


Correspondant,—l4, rue de l’Abbaye, Paris. 2 fr. 50c¢. March 10 


The Beginning of Italian Unity. Concluded. P. de la Gorce. 
The Electric Locomotive. A. de Lapparent. 
Are We Degenerating? Clement de Paillette. 
Coast Defence. 
Schopenhauer and his Correspondents. Edouard Rod. 
The Real Father Joseph. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Economics and the Secial Movement. Claudio Jannet. 

March 23. 
Le Maréchal Oudinot. Recollections of the Duchesse de Reggio. 
Modern Science: Theories an’ Discoveries. _ Denys Cochin. 
Music and Poetry. Camille Bellaigue. 


Ere Nouvelle.—33, rue des Ecoles, Paris. 1 fr. 25 cents. March 


Old and New Metaphysi-s. G. Sorel. 

Apropos of Thomas Haridy’s Novel, ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Edward 
Aveling. 

Criticism of the Theory of Innate Crime. Ir. Manouvrier. 

Divorce Statistics. 

International Congress of Socialists. L. de Brouckére. ¢ 

Socialism in the French Chamber. Jules Gueside. 

Poems: ‘‘ Thuriféraires,” by Xavier Privas; and “ La Deveinede M. Dupuy,” 

by Jacques Ferny. 








Ermitage.—28, rue de Vareune, Paris, 60 cents, March 31. 
Louis Cabat. Henri Mornand. 
Is the Universe Limited? Antoine Cros. 


~ Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50c. 
March 15. 


* The Corn Laws. G. de Molinari. 
~The Economic and Financial Crisis in ae Last Fournier de Flaix. | 
. The Crisis in Sicily. Vicomte Combes de cae. 
The Scientific and Industrial Movements, D. 
Review of the Academy of Moral and Politic iy r siences, November, 1893— 
March, 1894. J. Lefont. 
c Letter from Austro-Hungary. Ant, E. Horn. ' 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue bi eas Paris. 10 frs. per annum. 
4. 


The ‘Fetes of the French Revolution. Continued. J. Tiersot. 
% March 11. 
Apropos of Massenet’s ** Thais.” Louis Gallet. 
March 18, 25. 
The Fétes of the French Revolution. Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Mercure de France.—15, req oA cee aera, Paris. 
rt. March. 
The Last Consequences of Idealism. Remy de Gourmont. 
The Dramatic Art in Holland. Herman Heijermans. 
Letters from Vincent van Gogh to his brother Théodore, 1887-91. 
Poems: ‘ L’Es — agonise en l’Amour,” by André Fontainas ; ; ‘* Marguerite 
4 Ja Fleur Chanson,” by Tristan Klingsor. 


Monde Artiste.—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50 cents. March 4. 
Piano Solo: ‘“‘ Espiéglerie,”” by Franz Behr. 
Monde Economique.—7s, rue de Rennes, Paris. 36 frs. per ann. March. 
The Reform of the Law of Mutation. Paul Beauregard. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King jv Ulam, Street. 62 francs per annum. 
arch 1. 
Admiral Nevelskoy and his Discoveries, Mmz:2. V. Veul. 
Napoleon I. and the Jesuits. E. Flourens. 
Medieval Watering Places and their Amusements. F. Engerand 
In Sicily : the Social Question. M. Paisand. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
March 15. 
Notes on Norway. II. H. le Roux. 
Socialism in the Days of the German Reformation. J. Zeller. 
The Maritime Veril. Count Z. 
The New Hebrides and the English. G. de Wailly. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
rs. perannum. March. 
Review of European Politi: . “Emilio Castelar. 
Letters of a Traveller: Liége, Nizza la Bella, Cannes, etc. 
Blanco White. Continued, W. E. Gladstone. 
Comparative Psychology of Man and Woman. Céline Renooz. 
International Court of Appeal. Hubert Brunard. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr.’ 
March 1. 
Compulsory and Free Insurance in Germany. Albert Gigot. 
Rural Economy in France under Henry IV., 1589-1610. - G@, Fagniez. 
The Canadian Census of 1891. Rameau de Saint-Pére. 
March 16. 
How to Study the Claims of the Workingman. A. Béchanx. 
Instruction in Law and the Social Sciences at the Italian Universities. 
Eugéne Duthoit. 
Enquiry into the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. A. Pourpory. 
Dowry Laws among the Families of the Pyrenees. Louis Batcave. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1fr.25¢. {{f 
arch 1. 


M. Francisque Sarcey’s Lecture at the Théatre de l’Odéon. 
March 15. 
gar Literature: Apropos of the Representation ‘of ‘‘ Axel.” Joseph 


The eer = and the Theatre. Paul Berret. 
Revue Blanche.—1, rae Liffitte, Paris. 1fr. March. 
«* Hertulie,” by Madame de Bonniéres. Henri de Régnier. 
The Trial of Julien Sorel. 
Poems: “ Scénes dans 12 Forét des Nymphes,” by Pierre Louijs. 


Revue Bleve.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
March 3. 
The Teaching of Philosophy and Democracy. Alfred Fouillée. 
Pleading in the XV. Century: The Defence of Jean Sans Peur, by the Monk 
and Jean Petit. Munier Jolain. 
English Trades. Concluded. Max Leclerc. 
March 10. 
Bonaparte and the Daggers of Cinq-Cents. F. A. Aula-d. 
The Museum of the Louvre. Eug. mon 
March 17. 
Methodical Benevolence. Paul Strauss. 
March 24." 
Electoral Reform in Belgium. Paul Laffitte. 
Convent Life in the XVIII. Century. Jules Wogue. 
Germans in the Field, 1870-1871. V. Darnberg. 
March 31. 
Kossuth and the Hungarian Nation. F. Amouretti. 
The Hatred of the Press. Emile Berr. : 


THE REview oF REVIEWS. 








Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann, 
March 1. 
Should we Create Work for the Unemployed? Comte d’Haussonville. 






































































‘The Altenstein-Dohna Ministry, 1809-1810, Godefroy Cavaignac. ed 
The Castes of India. II. In the Past. KE. Sénart. The 
The Union of the Churches. a 
A Look Backwards, The Russian Territory. Vicomte de Voglié. ‘The : 
March 15 Toe.t 
The Reign of Wealth, in the Past and in the Present. A. Leroy-Beaulieu. Curva 
Introduction to Barras’s Unpublishei Memoirs. G. Duruy. The 
Titian and the Formation of the Venetian ose a. E. Muntz. The ¢ 
His Grey Eminence, Pére Joseph. KE. Her The € 
The State of Political Parties in Holland.  C. Benoist. Phyel 
J. M. Charcot and His Life Work. C. Féré. atau 
Revd Droit Public.—20, rue Soufflot, Paris. 4 fr. March. The } 
Two Forms of Government: Monarchy and Republic. A. Esmeen. The 1 
‘The ‘‘ Catenaccio” in Italy. Professor R. Della Volta. The 
The Civil Authority of the Holy See in France. Professor Th. Ducrocq. R 
Dangers of Monopolies in Gas and Electricity. Maurice Haurion. Milita 
Some Modifications of French Newspaper Legislation, G. Barbier. The t 
The Role of State Council in Naturalisation. F. Despagnet. The } 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, rue Soufflot, Paris. 20 frs. Model 
per annum. March. The I 
The Theory and Method of Political Economy. G. Schmoller. Re 
Savings Bank Reform. Marcel Mongin. 
The Organization of the Venetian Silk Industry in the Middle Ages. Dr. Highe 
Romolo Broglio d’ Ajam. Belgis 
Revue Encyclopédique.—1’, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. Societ 
March 1. 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Ernest Tissot. 
Dilettanteism. Victor Guilloux. 
Timbuctoo. Illustrations and Maps. Gustav Regelsperger. La 
Charcot and the Schoo! of Saltpétriére. Illustrated. Dr. Levillain. 
March 15. Brief 
The Evolution of Handwriting. Illustrated. Gustav Regelsperger. ante 
Swiss Politics in 1893. Illustrated. G. Deberne. Yeste| 
Geographical Progress in 1893, Illustrations and Maps. Louis Delavaud. On thi 
The Manchester Canal. With Map. Ch. Marsillon. on th 
a 
Revue Prangaice de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rue de la Leo X 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. March. On th 
Persian Foreign Politics, 1800-48. A. L. de Vilmorin. Oa th 
The Canadian Census of 1891 from a French Point of View. E. Rameau cde L 
Saint-Pére. a 
Across Russian Armenia. Illustrated. G. Voulzie. The D 
Revue Générale.—Burns an Oates. 12 frs. perann. March. ‘The V 
_— = Channel : Recollections of Napoleon I., Count Grandin, and C. 0. Ig 
Mallet. pelea 
The Socialist Movement from 1880-84, Concluded. Prosper Saey. The 3 
Pastoral Letter of Mgr. Doutreloux on the Labour Question. Ed. Van der 
Smissen. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie,—16, rue Soufflot, Paris. Bolet 
10 frs. per annum. March, 
The Origin of Duty. Maxime Kovalewsky. 
The Organic Theory of Social Life. Julien Pioger. Progr 
The Invention of Money. ‘Théodore Reinach. Physi 
The Agricultural Population of France. André Réirler. Wand 
The Social Movement in Austria. Louis Gumplowicz. Ciu: 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—‘6 bis, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris. 
2 frs. 60° cents, March. “The P 
The Universality of Christianity. J. Fontaine. The P 
Pére Vannutelli, Abbé Hautefeuille. Kcono 
La Camarilla Jésuitique 4 la Coeur de Jacques II. 
Catholicism in Tonkin. Don J. Raborit. P 
The French on the Congo. L. Robert. The D 
A Glance at Rome. Henri Calhiat. yen. 
Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 francs per The L 
annum, March 1 —_— 
M. Piquendaire’s Conscience. Emile Augier. 
Timbuctoo and the Touaregs. Commandant Monteil. 
Feudalism in Prussia in 1894. G. Gavaign ac. . 
Napoleon and Etiquette. F. Masson. eo 
Letters to a Foreign Lady. H. de Balzac. The k 
The Life of Hippolyte Taine. G. Monod, Greet 
March 15. Litera 
Letters from Compiégne and Funtainebleau. Octave Feuillet. 
The Legitimist Party. 1871-1893. X, X. X. 
Borrowed Dramas, A. Dumas fils. 
At the Court of Gaston Phebus. Mary Robinson. Dag 
Prevost Paradol. E. Defeuilie. Elise | 
Revolutionary Anarchism. J. Bourdeau. Litera 
Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 frs. Mar. adi 
Sensibility and Emotion. P. Sollier. 
Moral Sanction. F. Paulhan. Ay 
Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 60 c. The O 
March 1. . The D 
The Literary Movement in Denmark. Johannes Jérgensen. Stanle 
The Progress of Science. Henry de Varigny. Public 
March 15. 
The Literary Movement in Denmark. Continued. J. Jérgensen. Kri 
The Informer Lakanal. Albert Dournier. Electr 
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The Peutateuch and Prehistoric Archeology. 


Revue Scientifique,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60c. 
March 3 
The Life-Boat Service. Maurice Dibos. 
The Yellowstone National Park of the United States. Marcel Bawlouin. 
March 10. 
‘The Progress of Aerial Navigation. W. de Fonvielle. 
‘The Réle of Microbe in Society. L. Capitan. 
Curvature of the Fingers aud Movements of Resistance. F. Reguault. 
March 17, 
The French Association fr the Advancement of Sciences. Ed. No-art. 
The Great Fisheries of the United States. H. de Variguy. 
Physical Education. Ph. Tissie. 
March 24, 
Mountain Sickness. A, Chauveau. 
‘The Movements of the Railroal. G. Sorel. 
March 31. " 
The Theories of Organic Chemistry and Industrial Progress. E. Grimaux. 
Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1fr. 50¢, March. 
Military Instruction avd the Lozal Defence of Territory. Jean Milés. 
The Underselling of Wine in France. Continue l. Justin Alavaill. 
The Miners’ Strike at Pas-de-Calais. Camille Lespilette. 
Modern Secondary Education. Paul Buquet. 
The Division of Labour aud Civilisation. G. Platon. 
Revue Sociale et Politique.—rue Kavenstein, 11, Brussels.” 5 frs. 
March. 


Higher Education in the Australian Colonies. Elwin Bean. 
Belgian Ministers of State. J, Vau dea Heuvel. 
Society for the Study of Social Politics. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—246, Via Ripetta, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 
March 3. 
Brief of His Holiness Leo XIII. concerning the Sixth Centeaary of the Trausla- 
tion of the Holy House of Loreto (Latin and Italian Versions). 
Yesterday’s Prophe-ies and To-day’s Realitis. 
On the Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 
March 17. 
* the Moral Regeneration of Italy. 
Leo XII. and Biblical Criticism. 
Oa the Ethical Principles of Modern E:onomiz Schools. 
a the Actions and Instincts of Animals. Continue. 
La Nuova Antologia,—466, Via del Corso, Rome. 46 frs. per annum 
March 1. 
The Despair of Cavalcanti. A Study in Dante. O. Antognoni. 
The Vatican and the Present Condition of Italy. R. de Cesare. 
The Sicilian Constitution of 1812. Part I. L. Palma. 
St. Charles Borromeo and G. Botero. Conclusion. C. Gioda. 
The Modern Method in Astronomy. EE. Millosevich. 


THE SPANISH 


Boletin de la Institucisn Libre de Ensefianza,—Paseo «lel Obelisco, 
8, Mairid. 20 pesetas per annum. February 28. 

Progress of Teaching in Chili. R. Altamira. 

Physical Exercise and Education. R. Rubio. 

Wundt’s Classification of the Sciences. F. Giner, 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 
annum. March 5. 
Honorato del Val. 


16 pesetas per 


The Planetary System. Angel Rotrignez. 

Keonomic Schov!s in their Philosophical Aspect. José de las Cuevas. 
March 20. 

The Deicides, Felix Perez-Aguado. 

Religious Traditions in the Kast. Juan Lazzano. 

Jansenism in Spain. Manuel F. Miguélez. 

he Literature of Galicia. Francisco Blanco Garcia. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 
40 pesetas per annum. March. 
Spain in the Bible. The Bishop of Ovielo 
The Education of the King. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
“Green” in the Works of Cervantes. Dr. Thebussem. 
Literary Impressions. F. F. Villegas, 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Revue de Théologie.—7, Faubourg du Monstier Montauban, Tarn et 
Garoune. 1 fr. 50c. March. 

Outline of Present Situation of the English Church. F. M. Cameron. 

The Evolution of English Tuevlogy from the Reformation to the Present Day. 
P. Fargues. 

Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20frs. perann. March, 

What is Christian Political Economy and What are its Principles? Elie 
Blauc. 

The National Council of 1811. Ant. Ricard. 

The Conclave and the Veto of Governments. Continue. 

Pope Innocent VIL. and the Jews Felix Vernet. 


Lucius Lector. 


Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. Continued, 
Joseph Grabinski. 
General Lasalle. ‘Theodore Delmont. 
Vie Contemporaine.—, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢. 


Marvh }. 
The Slavs of Central Europe and the Triple Alliance. Gustav Eim. 
Extracts from the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 
Aluminium aud its Uses. U. Leverrier. 
March 15. 
Naval Re:ollections. Vice-Admiral Krantz. 
‘Timbuctoo and the Future of the Soudan. 
Gerhart Hauptmann. His Life and Work. Paul Remer. 
Paul Dérouléde, Auguste Dorchain, and Pierre de Nolhac. 
Larroumet. 


MAGAZINES. 
March 16. 


The Italian Universities. I. F. Martini. 
Patriotism and Socialism. A. Chiappelli. 
Brigandage Around Viterbo in 1798. ‘TT. Mariotti. 
The Ideal of the State in Italy according to S. Spaventa. R. Ricci. 
The Italian Railways from the Point of View of a Reduction in Expenditure. 
I. F. Benedetti (Engineer). 
La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Florence, 
30 frs per annum. March 1. 
Scepticism according to Gaetano mye G. Morano. 
Hungary aud the Slav Nationality. - Marcotti. 


La Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome. 
25 frs. per annum. March. 
Labour Contracts. C. de Luca. 
The Christian Revival and the Social Problem. E. Costanzi. 
The Sovial Question in Sicily. S. Carini. 
The Positiva of Bishops towards the pres2nt Social Movement. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea, — Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 
February 28. 
A Glince at the Reign of Carlos III. M. de Azcérraga. 
The Municipal Government of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Natural Productions of Spain. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 
March 15. 
Baltasar Champsaur. 
Continuation. Anselmo Fuentes. 
A Journey to the Philippi 1e3. M. Walls y Merino. 
Revista Cubafia,—Havana. 11 dollars 50c. perannum. No.1. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. KE iuard Laboulaye. 
Social Evolutions: the Christian Epoch. Erastus Wilson. 
Islam and Eastern Laws. C. Benoist. 
The Law of Natural Selection. G. A. Cuarado. 


Revista General de Marina.—Deposito Hidrografico, Madrid. 
2) pese‘as per annum. February. 
Description of the Turrets of the Armourel Ship Pelayo. 
L. de Ribera. 
Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. 
Canada. J. G. Sobral. 
Currents in the Bay of Biscay. 6 Figs. 
The Preparation and Employment of Steel for Guns. 9 Figs. 
Don J. de Cifuentes. 


Gustav 


2 pesetas. 


Sentiment in Musi>. 
The Spanish Regency. 


44 Figs. Don 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm. 4 kr. per annum. No, 2. 
Elise Hwasser. Selma Lagerlif. 

literature of Later Years in the Woman’s Question. M. C. 

Leaves from-the Life-History of Ernst Ablgren. 


Danskeren,—Jungersen, Nygird, and Schrier, Kolding. 
8 kr. perannum. March. 
* Friends-Meeting ’’ in a Norwegian Fjeld-Village. F. Wexelsen. 
The Order of the Jesuits. Fr. Nygard. 
The Danish Church in Ameriva. L. Schrier. 
Stanley’s Last Travels. Conclasion, S. N. Mouritsen. 
Public High Schools in Finland. L. Schrider. 


Kringsjaa.—Huseby and Co., Christiwia, 2 kr. per quarter. March 3. 
Ele:tric Tramways. 
**The Grani Old Man.” 


Nyt Tidskrift.—De Tusen Hjem’ 3 “eta Christiania. 8 kr. per anuum. 
.O. 3 e 

Light on Modern Danish Intellectual Life. Vald. Vedel. 

Shelley and Wergeland. Emil Nicolaysen. 

The Norwegian Drama in Paris. Herman Bang. 


* Samtiden.—Gerhard Gran, Bergen. 5 kr. per annum. No, 2 


Edgar Poe. With Portrait. 
Russian Literature. N. Michailowsky. 
The Philosophy of Crime. W. 8. Lilly. 


12 kr. peranuum. No. 2. 


Tilskueren.—®. Galschiot, Copenhagen. 
Roman Scenes. Viggo Stuckenberg. 
Suggestion and Symbol in Literature. 
Dreaming. Poems in Prose. Sizon Koch. 


















C.Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. R; 
P. American Journal of Politics. 
. 


Abbreviutions of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 
ner: Review. 42 


National Review. 
N. Se, Natural Science. 


A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of L. Frauke Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N.N. Nature Notes, 
Political and Social Science, reeR, Free Review. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 
t. Antiquary. & M. Gentleman’s Magazine. N. E. M. New England Magazine. 
tch, R, Architectural Record. G. J. Geograpbical Journal. New R. New Review. 
A. Arena, G.0. P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New World. 
Arg. Argosy. ee Good Words. N..H. Newbery House Magazine. 
~ As. Asclepiad. G. T. Great Thoughts. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 
A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. N. A. R. North American Review. 
Ata. Atalanta. Hom. R, Homiletic Review. 0. D. Our Day. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. H. Humanitarian, ), Outing. 
Bank. Bankers’. Magazine. I. Idler, P.E.F. Palestine’ Exploration Fund. 
Black. ° Blackwood’s Magazine. LL. Index Library. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics, Phil. R. Philosophical Review. 
Bkman, Bookman. I. R. Investors’ Review. PL. Poet-Lore. 
B. Borderland. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P.R.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
©.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Ir. M. Trish Monthly. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychica! 
-€.1.M. Californian Illustrated Magazine. J. Ed. — Journal of Education. Research. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
C.F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
C.8. J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Quiver. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. R. R. R. Religious Review of Reviews, 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. Jur. RB. Juridical Review. Rel. Reliquary. 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal, K. 0. King’s Own. R. C. Review of the Churches, 
Char. R. Charities Review. K. Knowledge. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Chant. Chautauquan. L. H. Leisure Hour. Se. A. Science and Art. 
Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. Library. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Q. Church Quarterly. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
C, Cornhill, Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Luc. Lucifer. Shake. Shakespeariana. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly. : Str. Strand. 
D.R. Dublin Review. Ly. Lyceum. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. McCl, McClure’s Magazine. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. 4.3 Temple Bar, 
E.R. Edinburgh Review. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Th. Theatre. 
Ed. R, A. Educational Review, America. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. | Think. Thinker. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. M. E. Merry England. U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 
Eng. M. Engiveering Magazine. Mind. Mind, W.R. Westminster Review. 
E. H. English Historical Review. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. W.H. Woman at Home. 
E. I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mod. R. Modern Review. > Be Yale Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Mon, Monist. Y. M. Young Man. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. M. Month. Y. Wi Young Woman. 
F. L, Fo'k-Lore. M. P. Monthly Packet. 





Aberdeen, Countess of, J. Castell yo on, Chaut, Mar. 
Abinger, ‘Lord Chief Baron, T B, A 
Afghanistan : Progress in Pie ane John A. Gray on, A Q, Apri 
The Independent Afghan or Pathan Tribes, Major H. C. + an on, AQ, 


April. 
Africa Rhodesian Finance, I R, 3 
The History of the Matabele = ‘ihe Matabele War, by F. C. Selous, 
JRCI, April. 

Transvaal or of Limited Liability, Bank, April 

The Cause and Effect of the Matabele War, F. C. Selous ov, Nat R, April. 

The Pacification of Nyasaland, W. Laird Clowes on, New R, April. 

French Ambitions in Africa, Sir G. J. Goldie on, A Q, Ap ril. 

Tropical Africa as a Factor in Civilization, by C. C. pn O D, Feb. 
Agriculture, see also under Rural Life, Allotments, Land, United States. 
Allen, Grant, and the “ New poem . a W. P. Coyne, M, April. 
at T. Buckland on, Long, A 

Allotments: Pages in the History of bs tebnoate, by Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, 

CR Ap ril. 
America’: True Discovery of America, Jean Cousin on, F R, April. 

A Physical Catastrophe to America, Arthur Harvey on, Can M, Mar. 
American Literature: Pioneers of Southern Literature, S. A. Link on, 


E M, Mar. 
American People: Wild Flowers of English Speech in America, E. Eggleston 


on, ril. 
Anglo-Saxons : The Coming of the Anglo-Saxons to England, Dean Spence on, 
W, April. 
Arc chaology, ay Contents of Antiquary, Index Library : 
Arizona: Pre-Columbian ne in Arizona, Lieutenant R. E. L. 
Robinson ov, CI M. M 
Armies, (see also under War, and Contents of United Service Magazines) : 
The Bogus Apotheosis of the British Army, by Archibald Forbes, C R, Apr. 
The Michigan National Guard, Captain C. B. Hall on, 0, April. 
Arnold, Matthew. 
Coates, Florence E. on, C M, April. 
Ruffin, M. E. H. on, C W. ‘Mar 
Astronomy: The Sun, Rev. W. J. 'B. Roome on, K O, April 
The Thermal Radiation of Sunspots, W. E. Wilson on, K, “April. ? 
The North Pole of the Moon, A. C. Ranyard on, ‘. April. 
Jupiter and its System, J. E. poser me G M, April 
Athens and its Acropolis, T B, April 
Australia: The ~eganeg of the ‘Australian Banking Collapse, by C. Gairdner, 


Econ J, 
Sir George Dibbs as Indignant Debtor, I R, April. 
The Church of Greater England, Bishop Webber on, R R R, Mar. 
Australian Rough Riders, Rolf Boldrewood on, Mac, April. 


Bacteriology : Half-an-Hour with the Microbes, by Mrs. Percy Frankland, 
ril. 


G W, Apri 
Bakers: Vital Statistics of — Bakers, by 8S. N. Fox, Econ J, Mar. 
Banville, Théodore de, T B, Apri 
Betterment : The Principles of Setioriast H. H. L. Bellot on, W R, April. 
The House of Lords and Betterment, by the Duke of Argyll, C R, April. 
Bible (see also Contents of Biblical W "orld, Clergyman’s Magazine, Expositor, 
Expository Times, New World, Thinker) : 
The Issue of the Revised Testament and the New Revised Bible from Pater- 
noster Row, L H, April. 
The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, Free R, April. 
Prof. Sayce on the “* Higher Criticism,” by Prof. Cheyne, N C, April. 
The New Bible, Rev. F. B. Vrooman oo A, Mar. 
Modern Views on Inspiration, L Q, Apr 
The,Jesus Legend and the Myth of the Ne elve Apostles, by J. M. Robertson, 
Free R, April. 
The Son of’ the Carpenter, Dr. Lyman Abbott on, Cos, eee 
Names of God in the Bible, by A. C. Grylls, Free R, Ap 
Birds: The Destruction of British Birds, Lord u ilford on, Nat R, April. 
Booth, Edwin, Mrs. D. P. Bowers on, C I M, Mar. 
Bourbaki, Gen., Archibald Forbes on, U § M, April. 
Brahe, Tycho, Sir Robert Ball on, G W, April. 
Brahminism : The Secret Doctrine of the Brahmins, H. Hensoldt on, A, Mar. 
British Embassy at Paris, Mary Spencer-Warren on, Str, Mar. 
Bronté Family : Relics of the Brontés, by W. W. Yates, New R, April. 
Brooks, W. R., A Comet Finder, F. W. Mack on, C M, April. 
Browning, Robert, 
The Problem of Paracelsus, Josiah Royce on, New W, Mar. 
Bruce, Sir George B., Rev. J. R. Howatt on, R C, Mar. 
Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, Marie A. Belloc on, Y w, April. 


Canada, see Contents of Canadian Magazine. 
Cannibalism: The True Function of Cannibalism, by Morley Roberts, H, 
April. 
Capital Punishment: The Meath Penalty, John Ferguson on, Can M, Mar. ; 
Caricature in France, A. Alexandre on, Serib, April. 
Catholic Church, (see also Contents of Catholic World and Merry England): 
Italy and the Papacy, by Archbishop Satolli, i JE, April. 
Sacerdotalism and the Succession, L Q, April 
The Fall of the Jesuits, 1750-1774, by Miss C. “ Yonge, M P, April. 
The Papal Encyclical on the Bible, C R, April 
Dr. Wm. Wright on, Sun H, April. 
The Papal Bull, Dr. R. Nee: iham Cyst on, R R R, Mar. 
What about our Convent Schools? M, April ' 
Charity: The Disease of Charity, Bolton fail on, A J P, Mar. Pome 
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Chicago and World’s Fair : 


» ve, Mar 's Fair Building through French Spectacles, by Jacques Hermant, 
n. 
Vamunt at “09 World’s Fair, H. H. McIntyre on, N E M, Mar. 
Children : 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Archdeacon 
Farrar on, R C, Mar. 
Our New Protectorate for Children, Rev. B. Waugh on, New R, April. 
Child-Study in the Hospital, by Dr. H. D. Chapin, F, Mar. 
Church and Christianity : 
Stability of the Great Religious Sects, H. K. Caroll on, F, Mar. 
Jesus or Cesar, by B. O. Flower, A, Mar. 
Early Christianity in Britain, Archdeacon Farrar on, Sun M, April. 
Church of England : Sacerdotalism and the Succession, L Q, Ay pril. 
Early Anglican Divines on Episcopacy, by Rev. S. F. Smith, M, April. 
Churches of Scotland : 
What Fellowship hath Liberalism with Disestablishment? by J. Stephen, 
Scots, April. 
The Bacodnne by Last Century and the National Recognition of Religion, 
Scots, Apr 
Civil Service : on Discontent, Nat R, April. 
Colonies : 
Colonial Federation and Federal Defence, A Q, A 
Our Colonies and Free Trade, by W. Peart- Nal W R, April. 
Free Trade the First Step to Federation, by A. W ithy, W R, April. 
Condition of the People, (see also under Labour Charity) : 
Colonisation as a Remedy for City Poverty, Prof. F. G. Peabody on, F, Mar. 
How Not to Help the Poor, by J. H. Finley, Chaut, Mar. 
Constantinople as an Historic City, by Frederic Harrison, F R, April. 
Consumption: * Mortality among Hereditary Consumptives, Prof. H. 
Westergaard ov, Econ J, Mar. 


_ Co-operative Housekeeping, H. C. Walsh on, Lipp. pe 


Co-operative Movement, E. M. Lynch on, G M, April 
Cricket : Aastralian Cricket and Cricketers, by F. 


April. 
Crockett, S.R., Bkman. April. 


De Quincey: Emerson’s Meeting with De Quincey, Black, April. 
Dickens, Charles: Reminiscences of David Copperfield’s Childhood, A. Ansted 
» G W, April. 
Dow, General Neal, 
Osborn, H. J., on, uf T, April. 
Willard, Miss F. , on, O D, Feb. 
Druas C, April. 
Drummond, Prof. Henry A. Warren on, W H, A 
Dunwich : A Lost English City, H. M. Doughty = Ootack, April. 


Education, (see also under Universities, Technical Education, and Contents of 

Educational Reviews, Kindergarten Magazine) : 

Educational Finance, Sophie Bryant on, Econ J, Mar 

Secondary Education : the Impending Commission, M, April. 

Are Our Children being Over Educated? by Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley and 
J. Merle, C F M, April. 

Uppingham School, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, April. 

The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy, K. L. Godkin on, F, Mar. 

Does the United States Public School System Educate? by Gertrude Buck, 
AJP, Mar. 

American Common Schools and Farmers, E. P. Powell on, N E M, Mar. 

The Teachers’ College of New York, Rosa B. Holt on, Cos, April. 

Exeter, New Hampshire, and Its "Academy, S S. Alice Banlett on, N E M, 


R. Spofforth, New R, 


Mar. 

Electricity, (see also Contents of Cassier’s Magazine) : 

A Plea for Series Electric Traction, by N. W. Perry, Eng M, Mar. 

Elliott, Charlotte, J. Cuthbert Hadden on, Y W, April. 

Emerson’s Meeting with De Quincey, Black, April. 

Emigration to the Colonies and the U nited States, E Heaton on, GW, April. 

Engineering, (see Contents of Ca: sier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine). 

Ethics, (see also Contents of International Journal of Ethics): 

Early Social Self-Government, Sir John Simon on, N C, April. 
‘The Origin of Goodness, by Minot J. Savage, New W, Mar 

Evolution: How Bi re one of the Highest Problems of Sc jence, by W. 

Seton, C W. 
Evolution and * ae Prof. T. G. Bonney on, Th, April. 

Fabian Society, see under Socialism. 

Facial Expression, Dr. Louis Robiuson on, Black, April. 

Fiction : The Ethical Novel, J. A. Noble on, Ata, April. 

Finance, (see also under Political Economy, Single Tax, Australia, India, 
United States, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Contents of Banker’s 
Magazine, Investors’ Review) : 

The Cause of Financial Panics, by J. W. Bennett, A, Mar. 
Debate on the National Bank Act of 1863, by J. W. Million on, J P Econ, 
Mar. 
Fishing 
Fly- Fishing, Basil Field on, F R, Ap 
Trouting-Tattle, by Sir H. Maxwell, Polack, April. 
Fouilloux, Jacques de, Mac, April. 
France: France and the Income Tax, by Theodore Stanton, N A R, Mar. 
The Assignats, E. Levasseur on, J P Econ, March. 
Franco-Prussian War : 
_ The Siege of Metz, Charles Edwards on, G M, April. @ 
Bourbaki, Archibald Forbes on, U S M, April. ; 
Bazaine and MacMahon, by Col. A. E. Turner, U § M, April. 
French Caricature of To-day, A. Alexander on, Serib, April. 


Game Laws,‘Workings of, W. Routh on, W R, April. 
Geology (see also Contents of Geological Magazine) : 
Continental Growth and Geological Periods, by T. M. Reade, N Se, April. 
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Germany (see also under Labour) : 
New Commercial Treaty between Russia and eee B T J, Mar. 
The Foreign Trade of Germany in 1893, B T J, } 
The Industrial Condition of Germany, B T J, ic 
The’People of Germany, L H, Ay rill. 
Germany, Kmperor W illiam of, His Stud-Farm and Hunting Forest, P. Bigelow 
on, Harp, April. 
Gladstone, W. E. (see also under Parliamentary), I R, April 
Mr. Gladstone’s Contributions to Literature, F. Espinasse on, Bkman, 
April. 
Goethe, Frau Aja, H. Schiitz Wilson on, N C, April 
Gorillas and Chimpanzees, K. L. Garner on, P 7 ea April. 


Hamilton, Alexander, H. F. Barnes on, A J P, 
Hérédia, 5. M., the New Immortal, E ELA Chana CR, April. 
Hypnotism, Dr. G. C. Kingsbury on, H, April 
Iceland: Across Iceland, by C srl Grossmann, G J, April. 
India, (see also Contents of Asiatic Quarterly, Economic Journal, Missionary 
Review of the Wor Id): 
Indian Finance, Bank, April. 
The Cow Agitation, or the Mutiny Plasm, Hon. 0. P. Singh on, N C, 
April. 
Gods of India, F. Marion Crawford on, C M, April. 
Johore, Harry Lake on, G J, April. 


Insects: Stinging Insects, E. A. Butler on, K, April. 

Wings of Insects, Lewis Wright on, L H, April. 
Treland : 

Parties in Ireland and the Ministry, by T. M. Healy, aoe, R April. 

The Evicted Tenants P roblem, Michael Davitt on, N Cc, 

The Government and the Evicted Tenants, by T. W. R Sees * R, April. 

Causes of Irish Discontent, Scots, April. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary, G. G. Greene on, U § M, April. 

Italy : The Italian Bank Sc andals, Napoleone ( ‘olaj: anni on, F R, April. 

The Financial Crisis in Italy, M. G. Mullhall on, C R, April. 

Some Causes of the Italian Crisis, Wm. R. Thayer ov, A M, Apri 

The Modern Cities of Italy and their Development, Prof. Alex. Oldrint on, 

Chaut, March. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Colin Weird on, G T, April. 
Labour, (see also under Co-operative Movement, Women): 
The Labour Commission, Nat R, April. 
Labour Politics in a New Plac e, dv. Porritt on, N A R, Mar. 
Labour Representation, Fred Hammill on, F R, Apri 
The Insignificance of the Trades Union Vote, by eed. Wicks, N C, April. 
Trades Unionism and the Type-Setting Machine, FE. Porritt on, J P Econ, 
Mar. 

The Combination of Capital, E. B. Andrews on, I J E, April. 

Rate of Profits under the Law of Labour Value, I. A. Hourwick on, 
J P Econ, Mar. 

Work and Wages, W. H. Mallock on, P M M, April. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock on the Living Wage, R. S. Moffat on, Free R, April. 

The Coal Strike and a Minimum Wage, by F. D. Longe, Econ J, ar. 

Some Economic Aspects of the Coal Dispute, 1893, by J. E. C. Munro, 

Econ J, Mar. 

Agencies for Dealing with the Unemployed, Econ J, Mar. 

The Foreign Labour Colonies, A. Streeter ou, M, April. 

The Labour Colonies of Germany, Emily M. Burbank on, Chaut. Mar. 

Labour and the Popular Welfare, L Q, April 

The Victims of Industry, by C. Rolleston, W R, 

Natural Monopolies and the Working Man, R. T. Aly, - AR, Mar. 

Land (see also under Agriculture, Allotments, Single Tax, Rural Life) : 
“ Metayage ” in Western France, H. Higgs and R. Lambelin on, Econ J, 
Mar. 
Latin Poetry of Early;Times, R. Y. Tyrrell on, A M, April. 
Law: The Lawyer as a Public Servant, by ‘I. Fletcher Dennis, A J P, Mar. 
Dead Men’s Shoes and Who Shail Wear Them, by John F. Hume, A J P. 
Mar. 
Lee, General, and the Campaign of Seven Days, E. G. Scott on, A M, April. 
Libraries : 

Recent Improvement in Public Libraries, E. C. Honey on, N A R, Mar. 

The Librarian among His Books, Julian Hawthorne on, Lipp, April. 

The Laurenzeana Library at Florence, Helen Zimmern on, L H, April. 
Lifeboats: Should Government have Charge of our Lifeboats? Naut M, Mar. 
Literature, (see also under Poetry, Fiction) : 

Literary Evolution of Man, D. F. Hannigan on, W R, April. 

Literature and the Scientific Spirit, Prof. O. L. Triggs on, P L, Mar. 

Local Government: A Plea for Local Legislatures, Scots, April. 
Longfellow, H. W., How to Study His ‘‘ Spanish Student,” P L, Mar. 
Lords, House of, see under Parliamentary. 
Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought, H. Jones on, New W, Mar. 
Lowell in His Letters, J. W. Chadwick on, F, Mar. 
Marriage, History of, by Lady Cook, W R, April. 
Martin, Mrs. Victoria Woodhull, Rev. Isidore Harris on, G T, April. 
Medicine, see Contents of Medical Megazine. 
Mexico : 
Would the Annexation of Mexico by the United States be Desirable? by 
H. W. Allen, A, Mar. 
Mexico and its People, P. H. Bryce on, Can M, Mar. 
Miller, Joaquin, Elodie Hogan on, C 1 M, Mar. 
Missions, (see also Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review of the World): 

The Spirit of the Early Missionary, by’ Rev. S. B. Hedges, C W, Mar. 
Napoleon I. : 

The Decline and Fall of Napoleon, Lord Wolseley on, P M M, April. 

The Quadrilles at Napoleon’s Court, F. Masson on, Cos, April. 
Nationalism: The Programme of the Nationalists, Ed. Bellamy on, F, Mar. 

The Absurd Effort to make the World Over, Prof. W. G. Sumner on, F, 

Mar. 





THE REVIEW 


Natural Science (see also Contents of Na'ural Science, Nature Notes): 
Navies (see also under War, and Contents of United Service Magazine): 
Naval Union of the United States and Great Britain, by Sir G. S. Clarke, 


N AR, Mar. 
Ships of the New British Navy, W. L. Clowes on, E M, Mar. 
The Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, Naut M, Ma. 

A Battleship in Action, Lieut. S. A. Staunton on, Harp, April. 
New England: Old New England, L Q, April. 
New York: The Bowery and Bohemia, H. C. Bunner on, Scrib, April. 
Nicaragua: Coffee and Cacao Industries of Nicaragua, W. Newell on, C I M, 


Mar. 
Nonconformist Action in Birmingham, Rev. F. L. Wiseman on, R C, Mar. 
Norway: A Winter Journey up the Coast of Norway, by B. Anderson, Scrib, 


April. 
O’Rell, Max, Y M, April. E 
Pacific Ocean: The Proposed Cable under the Pacific, H. L. Webb on, Eng M, 


Mar. 
Parkman, Francis, A. G. Bradley on, Mac, April. 
Parliamentary, (see also under Labour, Ireland) : 
Mr. Gladstone’s Retirement, Nat R, April. 
The Nation’s Loss: Mr. Gladstone’s Resignatiun, R. Spence Watson on, 


. April. 
ld Premier and the New, by H. W. Massingham, C R, April. 
The Gladstonian Myth, Black, April. 
The Personalities, by Aliquis, New R, April. 
Lord Rosebery’s Opportunities, by Outis, New R, April. 
Rosebery’s Riddles, Black, April. 
The Position of Liberal Unionist, Nat R, April. 
The House-of Lords : 
Articles on, by Prof. Goldwin Smith and others, N C, April. 
The House of Lords and Betterment by the Duke of Argyll, C R, April 
The English Senate, G. W. Smalley‘on, Harp, April. 
The House of Representatives andthe House of Commons, H. A. Herbert on, 


NA R, Mar. 

Phosphate: Florida’s Great Phosphate Industry, A. Allen on, Eng M, Mar. 
Plutocratic Contrasts and Contradictions, by W. D. Howells, Cos, April. 
Poetry : Women Poets of the Poets, by R. Le Gallienne, E I, April. 

Nature in Old English Poetry, Richard Burton on, A M, April. 

Early Latin Poetry, R. V. Tyrrell on, A M, April. 
Political Economy (see also under Socialism) : 

Rate of Profits under the Law of Labour, Value, I. A. Hourwich on, J P 


Econ, Mar. 
bee Theory of International Value, by Prof..F. Y. Edgeworth, Econ J, 
a 


s 
The Wife’s Contribution to Family Income, Ada H. Bigg on, Econ J, Mar. 
Post : The History of the Post Office, J. A. J. Housden on, G M, April. 
Prisons: Are our Prisons a Failure? by Rev. W. D. Morrison, F R, April. 
Prisons in the Old World and the New, Major Griffiths on, N A R, Mar. 
Protection : The Colonies and Free Trade, see under Colonies. 
Psychical Research: The Ascent of Life: Psychic Laws in Nature, by Stinson 
Jarvis A, Mar. 
Queen Victoria: The Queen and Her ‘Permanent Minister,” Hon. R. B. 
Brett on, N C, April. 
The Queen at Home, G. Holden Pike on, G O P, April. 
Rabelais at Home, Black, April. 
psu aor ag The F. M. C.’s of Louisiana, P. F. de Gournay on, Lipp, 
pril. 
Railways : 
Nationalisation of Railroads, Rabbi S. Shindler on, A, Mar. 
Recent American Railroad Failures and their Lessons, by S. Sterne, F, Mar. 
The Tehuantepec Isthmus Railway, Don M. Romens on, Eng M, Mar. 
Reading: The Art of Reading Books, by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Nat R, 


April. 

Referendum : The Referendum, St. Loe Strachey on, Nat R, April. 
Referendum in Switzerland and America, A. L. Lowell on, A M, April. 

Ritchie, Mrs., Autobiographical, Mac, April. 

Rochefort, Henri, Marie A. Belloc on, J, April. 

Rosebery, Lord, as Premier, see under Parliamentary. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, Poetry of, L Q, April. 

Rural Life: New Landlords: An Agricultural Benefit Club, E. 0. Fordham 
on, W R, April. 

Mine a Life in England, Lady Malmesbury on, N A R, Mar. 


Russia in the International Market, by I. A. Hourwich, J P Econ, Mar. 
New Commercial Treaty between Russia and Germany, B T J, Mar. 
Russian Commercial Relations with Central Asia, B T J, Mar. 
" Russian Cavalry Manceuvres, 1893, Major C. Peters on, US M, April. 
St. Petersburg in Spring, C. Johnston on, P M M, April. 
San Francisco, Chas. H. Shinn on, St N, April. 
Sandwich Islands: Vancouver and Hawaii, by Rev. H. H. Gower, Can M, Mar. 
Hawaiian Traditions, A. Fornander on, Lipp, April. 
Sanitation, (see also under Water--upply): 
Sewage Disposal, by G. E. Waring, C M, April. 
Science: Recent Science, by Prince Kropotkin, N C, April. 
Serpents and Serpent Worship, W. H. Hudson on, F R, April. 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,” Andrew Lang on, Harp, April. 
Character in ‘* Much Ado About Nothing,” C. A. Wurtzburg on, P L, Mar. 
Shiermonnikoog in Holland, Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky on, Long, April. 
— — P., Autobiographical (Experiences During Many Years), 
, Mar. 
Shipping, (see also Contents of Niutical Magazine): 
The Costa Rica Packet Case, J. T. Hogan on, W R, April. 
A Present Chance for American Shipping, by E. T. Chamberlain, N A R, 


ar. 

eo and Harbour Improvement in America, N. C. Blanchard on, NAR, 
ar. 

Our Sailors and Their,Helpers, by Rev. F. Goldie, M, April. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Sinclair, Archdeacon, on His First Sermon, Y M, April. 
Siagle Tax: The Theory of Single Tax, by H. W. Boyd Mackay, A J P, Mar. 
The Right of Eminent Domain, by Edward 0. Brown, A, Mar. 
Smell, Sense of, A Neglected Sense, by Edw. Dillon, N C, April. 
Smith, W. H., L Q, April. 
Social Purity, Archbishop Ireland on, H, April. 
Social Self-Government, Sir John Simon on, N C, April. 
Socialism, (see also under Nationalism) : 
Mr. Mallock’s Trumpet Performance, G. Bernard Shaw on, F R, April. 
The Fabian Society, W. Clarke on, N E M, Mar. 
Christian Socialism, P. S. Moscom on, N E M, Mar. 
Four English Socialists, L Q, April. 
The Social Problem from a Jewish Point of View, by Rev. Isidore Harris 
RRR, Mar. 
Songs: Burlesque Songs, Baynton Boyle on, I, April. 
Sport: Big Game Shouting, Black, April. 
Stael, Baron de, A French Critic on England, Mac, April. 
Stanley, Dean, L Q, April. 
Donald Macleod on, G W, April. ‘ 
Reminiscences of, by H. R. Haweis, Y M, April. 
Dean Stanley and the Tractarian Movement, A. V.G. Allen on, New W, 
Mar. 
Sudermann, Hermann, J. G. Robertson on, Free R, April. 


Technical Education: Manual Training versus the Old Method of Education, 
by Arnold Heinemann, A, Mar. 
Tehuantepec Isthmus Railway, Don M. Romens on, Eng M, Mar. 
Temperance : 
The Gothenburg System and the Liquor Traffic of America, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould on, F, Mar. 
The World’s Temperance Crusade, R C, Mar. 
Mistakes about Abstuiners, Archdeacon Farrar on, C R, April. 
Thackeray, W. M., An Illustrated Love-Epic, New R, April. 
Theatres and the Drama: Dramatic Criticism, Bram Stoker on, N A R, Mar. 
A Confession of Crime, by Janet Achurch and Chas. Charrington, New R, 
April. 
Sisley, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Tibet: Driven out of Tibet, by W. W. Rockhill, C M, April. 
Tolstoi’s Philosophy, Decline of, by Victor Yarros, Chaut, Mar. 
Trouting Tattle, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Black, April. 
Tunis: ‘The French in Tunis, Count Gleichen on, F RK, April, 


Union for Practical Progress, Rev. W. Vrooman and others on, A, Mar. 
Unitarians: What Makes a Unitarian? by George L. Cary, Chaut, Mar. 
United States (see also under Race Problems, Railways, Shipping, Armies, 
Navies, Education, Universities, Libraries, New York, Chicago, New 
England, Arizona) : 
The House of Representatives and the House of Commons, H. A, Herbert 
on, N A R, Mar. 
The Referendum in Switzerland and America, A. L. Lowell on, A M, 


April. 
The Utter Corruption in-American Politics, by Hon. A. Stafford Northcote, 
NC, April. : 
A Conference ‘of New England Governors, py F, P. Greenhalge, N A R, 
Mar. 
Is an Income Tax Desireable? by D. A. Wells, F, Mar. 
Reasons in Favour of an Income Tax, by Hon. U. S. Hall, F, Mar. 
Home Industries and the Wilson Bill: A Symposium, N A R, Mar. 
Causes of the Present Business Depression, Harry C. Ager on, A J P. 
Mortgage Banking in America, D. M. Frederiksen on, J P Econ, M. 
The Farmer in the South, Octave Thanet on, Scrib, April. 
Florida’s Great Phosphate Industry, A. Allen on, Eng M, Mar. 
The Immigration Question, Wiliam H. Jeffrey on, A J P, Mar. 
United States and Canada, see under Canada. 
United States and Mexico, see under Mexico, 
Universities : 
The Latest Scheme for London University Education, B. C. A. Windle on 
Med M, Mar. : 
The Old College at Glasgow, Mac, April. 
Yale University, A. T. Hadley on, Harp, April. 
The Study of Education at Harvard, Pant H. Hanus on, Ed R A, Mar. 
The Universities of Germany, E. D. Perry on, Ed R A, Mar. 
Uppingham School, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, April. 
Uruguay : The Resources of Uruguay, B T J, Mar. 
Utilita:ian Philosophy, T. E. Mayne on, W R, April. 


Vancouver and Hawaii, by Rev. H. H. Gowen, Can M, Mar. 
Viti, Land of, J. P. Thomson on, Seot G M, Mar. 
Vivisection Controversy, Bishop Barry on, H, April. 


War: The Outlook for War in Europe, by Archibald Forbes, N A R, Mar. 
War’s Use of the Engiues of Peace, J. L. Brent on, A M, April. 
bien City Water-Supply of the Future, Samnel McElroy on, Eng 
» Mar. 
Westminster: Old Westminster, by Mary L. Sinclair, G@ M, April. 
Whitman, Walt, Edmund Gosse on, New R, April. 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, Countess of, interviewed, W H, April. 
Women (see also under Marriage. Dress) : 
The Employment of Women, Caroline A Foley on, Econ J, Mar. 
The Progress of Women’s Work, S. F. A. Caulfield on, G O P, April. 
The Wife’s Cont®.dution to Family Income, Ada H. Bigg on, Econ J, Mar. 
The Financial Dependence of Women, by C. S. Bremner, N A R, Mar. ¢ 
A New Aspect of the Woman Question, by Sarah Grand, N A R, Mar. 
The Evolution of the Daughters, Mrs. Sheldon Amos on, C R, April. 
Daughter and Mother Again, by Mrs. Haweis, H, April. 
The Physical Development of Women, C. J. Mortimer on, H, April. 
Women-Poets of the Day, Richard le Gallienne on, E I, April. 


Zante, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy on, Sun M, April. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE sUmMmMIT. 
By SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A 
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“IF CHRIST CAME!” 


AN APPEAL TO ALL WHO LOVE FOR THE HELP OF ALL WHO SUFFER. 


Lonpon, May 1, 1894. 
bY ae the Review or Reviews was founded nearly five years since, it was projected quite as much as an 
v 








organising centre of social and political activity as a monthly compendium of periodical literature. With 
that end in view the Helpers Association was founded as the direet result of an appeal to the readers of the 
first number. It seems to me that the time has come for a new departure in the same direction. 

Experience teaches many things, and we can learn many useful hints from other lands. In my sojourn in the 
United States I have been most impressed with the immense importance of promoting brotherhood and helpful 
neighbourliness as the first and most obvious method of fulfilling the Christian ideal. If the essence of religion be 
the binding together of men so that from mere grains of sand they become members one of another, knit together in 
bands of love and service, then the most essential Christian duty in the body politic is to promote brotherly union 
and friendly neighbourliness everywhere. To found a trades union, for instance, whereby its members can be 
brought into helpful touch with each other, where the strong may bear the burdens of the weak, and where all may 
learn the obligation they owe to each; is to found an essential branch of the Church of Christ. And the same may be 
said of every other benevolent, political, or social organisation which takes men out of themselves, trains them in 
self-sacrifice, and ministers to the needs of mankind. If God is love, selfishness is atheism, and where love is, God 
cannot be absent, however heretical may be the tenets of those who love, however imperfect the agency by which they 
try to serve. Hence the essentially divine ministration of family life, of municipal work, of social and political 
administration. Everything that takes us out of ourselves and uses our lives in the service of others brings us 
near to God, and all who sacrifice their time and their means in helping their fellows are in Christ to the extent of 
their sacrifice, and in God to the degree that they love. 

It is, of course, true that the degree of altruism displayed in the work of a party wire-puller or of a trades union 
delegate is often meagre enough and much marred by self-seeking, but so in every age has been the work of many of 
those who have been engaged in what is conventionally regarded as Christian and religious work. In the organisation 
and direction of the Helpers Association we have sought to recognise the essential divinity of all human service, 
especially that tendered “ to the least of these My brethren.” The work to be done in the future is to link this 
more closcly on to the municipal and parochial administration of affairs, and to make our Helpers in every 
constituency more and more of a central nucleus of all altruistic workers, the rallying-point of all those who care for 
the welfare of the community asa whole. 

The Helpers Association, I gratefully admit, has done and is doing good work. It has led directly to the 
formation of Civic Centres in many of our large towns; it has given a stimulus to workhouse reform, and it has 
exercised a constant pressure in favour of all that tends to humanise life. But its initial fault was that of being from 
the first too personal, both at the centre and in the constituencies. It relied too much upon the individual, and too 
little upon association. It would have lost none of its strength if, like the Union for Practical Progress, which the 
Arena has founded in America, it had had the benefit of a General Council, and if its members had not been 
constantly subject to the reproach of being merely the representatives of a single individual or of his Review. In 
the future I hope we shall avoid the mistakes of the past, and secure the benefits of influential counsel without 
sacrificing any of the advantages of individual initiative. 

If Christ came to this country, would He not first seek to secure the union of all who love in the service 
of all who suffer, and to direct their efforts along the lines which would be most likely to promote the coming 
of the Kingdom? If He would do that, then is it not our duty to try to do the same thing to the best of our 
ability? And how can we better serve Him than by trying to organise some such Advisory Council which would 
from time to time meet to devise and suggest the most practical means whereby existing evils may be combated, 
and possible benefits secured? Under such a Council, representing the best elements in the country, the Helpers, 
renewed and recruited to many times their present strength, would go forth to work with a confidence hitherto 
impossible. 

The Union for Practical Progress founded this year in Boston under the auspices of the Arena, is a development 
of the Helpers Association which can give the parent society many valuable suggestions. The National Union to 
which all local unions are affiliated, draws up a prozramme which the local unions are urged to press upon the 
attention of all the churches and other agencies available for the education of public opinion. On the second Sunday 
in each month, every minister in each of the cities in which local unions have been formed is invited to preach upon 
the following subjects :— 

March—Sweating. April—Tenem2nt Houses. May—The Saloon. June—Child Labour. 
Every clergyman is suppliel wit a terse specially compiled brief, setting forth the evils complained of, and 






























































specifying the best books and pamphlets which deal with the question. Every church is invited to send a delegy | The 


to a central conference, when practical remedies will be discussed, and action taken to secure their adoption. hj 


_ Enr 


appeal to the pulpit is reinfureed by the enrolment of sympathisers in what is called “The Wandering best of m 


Congregation.” 

‘These wanderers consist of sgcial reformers who undertake to attend any church and to advertise its services 
when the minister preaches ask, vs subject prescribed by the Union. They subscribe for the cost of the advertise 
ments, and make it a point of honour to secure a crowded congregation for preachers who handle the suggestef 
theme. Besides these wanderers there are enlisted a number of more ardent reformers, who undertake ‘mis. 
sionary work. The Lozal Union mik:s. out a list of all the Church Services, Bible Classes, Endeavour Societies 
and other gatherings where freedom of speech is allowed. One missionary, male or female, is told off to eac) 
service. When the opportunity comes, he or she speaks on behalf of the social reformer, Jesus; explain 
what work is on foot, and begs them to attend the forthcoming conference. The Avena continues as follows :-- 


At the close of the service he gives out written or printed slips containing address and time of meeting, and continues 
his work by conversation. with the few who are invariably interested sutticiently to gather round him and wish him Gol 


speed. At the next meeting there is another stranger present who also testifies concerning the gospel of social reform, 
and pro:nises the eventual overthrow of evil in the world and the universal reign of love. He again invites ‘those present 


to aid in this holy cause. At each meeting a different stranger, filled with faith, appears with the same pressing invita 
tion; until some one or two of the members are induced to join the central body. These are then expected to keep their 
fellow churchmen informed concerning. the movement, and their church is connted among those joined to the central 
body. Then a new church is selected in its place ‘as a field for systematic missionary effort. : 

Eich missionary is expected to visit a different church every week, or tifty-two during the year. The results will bo mos 
surprising. When the secretary of the Local Union prepares his. monthly letter to the clergy, asking their co-operation in some 
one detinite reform measure, each missionary is expected to deliver at least one letter personally, and add his persuasive power 
to the written plea. When in the central body there is one member for every church in the city, the method of sending thew 
letters by post will be at an end. 

In a similar manner the Catholic literary and temperance societies and the Jewish and other social clubs, class:s ani 
debating societies are visited, and an attempt is made to secure at least one member of each organisation to the central body 
Such intimate relations are thus established between tie central body and the various existing organisations of a city that 
nearly the whole population can have a new moral issue presented to them within a week’s notice, and each society recvive the 
message by one of its own members. 

In addition to this careful and minute system of propaganda, the National Union has its lecture bureau, by 
which it hopes to enter into friendly relations with the various reform agencies in every city, town, and village of 
America. Many leading reformers have undertaken to lecture five or six nights a week in promoting the caus 


‘of the’ Union. ’ 


“Now, why could’ net something like’ this be done here? Suppose that a National Council were to one 


together next month to draw up a programme ‘setting forth the social evils t» which the attention of the 
churches and all other agencies was most earnestly invited, a good deal might be done in quickening the pace of 
social reform. Nor, in response to the appeal of such a Council, would our Helpers lack help in their respective 
centres. THe Review or Reviews would, of course, give such a Council all the help it could, but there would le 
nothing to hinder any and every other periodical or newspaper becoming the organ of the new Union. 

We have indeed an apposite illustration this very month of the need for some such Union. The Conference hell 


in the Friends’ Mceting House, in April, to consider the question of the reduction of the armaments of Europ}, 


decided to make-an appeal to the various Christian Churches to unite, each in their own locality, to promote thi 
object of the Conference and to advocate International Arbitration. The work of promoting this appeal to the 
churches was intrusted to the Arbitration Alliance. Here there is obviously a need for local action. We have 


the appeal for such action backed by a highly representative and influential central committee. There arch 
scores of other questions on which such combined action is as urgently needed as on the question of the reduction}, 


of armaments, but where is the central committee ? 

The question of the constitution of the proposed Council is a matter of considerable difficulty. It should be 
comprehensive and representative, but it should not fritter away the sense of responsibility by too great multiplicity 
of members. There ought also to be Advisory Councils in each of the countries and colonies in which the Review 
circulates. The English, Scottish, and Irish would, of course, be distinct and would meet in their respective capitals 
The South African and Australian would naturally follow next. And in every colony where we have Helpers they 
might properly appeal to the leading representatives of progress and reform to formulate some programme 0 
measures directed against abuses and for the promotion of improvements to which the attention of the publi 
should be systematically turned. 

The Union for Practical Progress issues a membership card divided into three sections. The first is that 
Helpers and Speakers, whose duties are thus defined :— 

1. To advertise and arouse interest in the Union, especially among their associates. 2. To address, if called upon by thd 
Secretary, Church Congregations, or other bodies who may be willing to hear of the work of the Union or of the special topit 
under consideration for the month. 3. To contribute, if able, to the maintenance of the Boston Union for Practical Progress 


4. To circulate petitions and literature; to raise money for the Union, and to co-operate generally with the Secretary il 
forwarding the work of the Union. 
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The form of enrolment is as follows :— 
| Enrotment: I hereby enrol my name as a member of the Hevrers’ anp Speakers’ Grovr, and agree to perform to the 
Pest of my ability the following of the above-named duties : Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The second is that of the Travelling Congregation, whose duties I have already defined. The third is the Social 
Beonomics Class, whose objects, methods, and duties are carefully explained. 

The Advisory Board of the Union is constituted by election of one representative of all “ religious, semi- 
religious, reform and progressive bodies of all creeds and kinds” who are affiliated to the Union. The Advisory 
Board does not meet. The task of direction is left to the Executive Committee. Membars of the Advisory Board 
gre only requirel to write once a year at least to the Secretary, suggesting (a) topics for discussion; (6) lines 
of work to be taken up or abandoned; (c) improvements in methods; (d) any other matter that may seem to 
him pertinent to the efficiency of the work. The principle of an advisory board not burdened with the duty of 
meeting, each member of which advises separately, is ingenious, and may be capable of adoption elsewhere. 

In Great Britain we have the following organisations already organised, more or less, on the basis of unsectarian 
anion for the promotion of social progress :— 

The Social Reform Union, Cardiff. 

The Social Questions Union, Manchester. 

The Social Questions Union, Rochdale. 

The Association for Improving the Condition of the People, Glasgow. 
The Association for Improving the Condition of the People, Edinburgh. 
The Civic Centre, Brighton. 

All these are constituted on the basis of the direct representation of all existing agencies which make for 
progress. In addition to these, which are organised on the broad civic platform, there are others more or less 
sectional or sectarian. Among these there are the Fabian Society and its branches, the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, the Federation of ‘Temperance Associations, the various Social Unions of Anglican and 
Free Churches, the Social Wing of the Salvation Army. 

We have besides our Helpers and groups of Helpers in many districts. There are also the various Labour Unions, 
from the Trades Union Congress downwards. The question to be asked is whether the moment is not ripe for the 
union of all these various groups of reformers in a National Union for the Promotion of Social Progress? Each would 
remain perfectly free to advocate in its own way all its own distinctive notions. But there might be extracted from 
the multitudinous programmes of all these organisations some amalgam or resulting essence which would be accepted 
as the catholic faith of all sections of reformers to which they would all be willing and able to subscribe. 

I have discussed the question with several leading members of the various bodies which it is proposed to federate. 
They heartily approve, and assure me of their readiness to co-operate. The near approach of the General Election 
and the opening of the campaign for the Parish Council Elections render early action most desirable. Nothing of a 
party nature would be contemplated, but rather the securing of such an expression of the mature conclusions of the 
best social reformers as to what ought to be done by all who have at heart the welfare of their fellow-men. But the 
existence or the non-existence of such a central Council of the wisest and the best might make all the difference 
between victory and defeat for the causes which are all struggling for recognition. 

Without losing any time, then, I issue this appeal, which I hope may be taken as personally addressed to each 
reader who really sympathises with the movement which seeks to unite in order to strengthen all those agencies 
which are directed to the end of social improvement. I admit without demur that it might be very much better if 
the initiative in summoning such a Council as I suggest should come from any other person rather than myself. But 
as no one else seems disposed to take the first step, and as time is passing I print this appeal, hoping that it will 
not fall upon deaf ears. 

In the third week of May I hope to have an informal private conference with many of those whose co-operation 
is indispensable. The object of that conference will be simply this. To consider whether, without increasing the 
plague of the multiplication of existing societies, the time has not come when they may be brought into such 
harmonious relations as to be able to co-operate with active Helpers in every parish in the land for the purpose of 
bringing the combined wisdom and sympathy of the Churches and other agencies to bear upon the national, civic and 
parochial questions which will soon come up before the electors. If we tak2 the election of the parish councils, there 
is here alone an opportunity amply wide enough to justify the summoning of a conference which might be the means 
of rescuing the election of the first rural parliaments of England from being degraded into a mere arena of partizan 
animosity in which the Church parson and the Nonconformist minister would rehearse the old tragic farce of Pull 
Devil, pull Baker ! to the infinite entertainment of the enemies of mankind. 

If Christ came to our parish in this year of grace 189i, wnen we were about to elect our first Council, 
what would He wish to see done? Opinions may differ on details, and abont persons, but surely all will 
agree in thinking that His supreme desire would be that all those who call themselves by His name, should 
unite in an attempt to elect the best men and women who would most sedulously employ themselves in 
making the new Parish Council the most effective agency possible for the helping of the least of these My brethren 
and the bringing in of the Kingdom of Heaven here and now. 
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Lonpon, May Ist, 1894. 
The question of all questions continues 
ig to be not that of peage or war, but of 
preparation for peacé. Hitherto we 
have heard plenty of preparation for war. It is 
time that the nations began to make preparations 
for peace. In other words, has the time not come 
when the people collectively could take a stand 
against the steady increase of the cost of arma- 
ments? Six years still remain tu the present cen- 
tury. Why should the Powers not. agree among 
themselves not to allow their military and naval 
Budgets to pass beyond the present limit? No one 
can complain that they are inadequate. Europe is 
annually paying many millions more than sufficed 
five years ago. Why could we not agree that the 
present limit should be regarded as a maximum 
beyond which no Power should go? This question, 
which has been exercising the minds of emperors 
and statesmen, seems likely to be taken up by the 
masses of the people, and preparations are being made 
to evoke a popular expression of opinion in this 
country from the English democracy. All other 
questions sink into comparative insignificance com- 
pared with this immense problem of checking the 
automatic growth of the cost of the armies and 
navies of Europe. The whole social question 
is bound up in it. Were it possible for the great 
Powers not merely to agree to arrest the growth of 
their military and naval expenditure, but to reduce 
it all round, say by ten or twenty per cent., there 
would be liberated a fund available for the purposes 
of social improvement which would in the course of a 
few years transform the whole social position. At 
present everything is blocked because there is no 
cash. Ministers and emperors are at their wits’ end 
endeavouring to choke the deficit that yawns on 
every side.« All schemes of social improvement 
which require money for their success—and every 
scheme requires money—are checked because of the 
_ tribute which the War God levies upon the exchequers 
of the world. If once the idea were to obtain hold 
of the popular mind of Europe that a maximum had 
been reached, and that all efforts should be concen- 
trated upon a reduction of warlike expenditure, a fund 
might be secured with which much might be done. 
The enormous importance of this question, 
as compared with other questions, may 
be aptly illustrated by a glance at the 
sum involved in the disendowment of the Welsh 


A Question of 
Proportion. 
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Church. Wales desires disendowment for other 
things, from other reasons than financial. The 
whole of the machinery of the English Church will 
be used in order to prevent the passage of the Dis. 
establishment Bill and the pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
will be beaten loud and long in every conventicle in 
Wales in order to secure its success. Yet after all 
what does it amount to? A beggarly amount of 
£250,000 per annum. That is all. Over this sum 
our Greeks and Trojans will fight a war to the death, 
and all the while if they could but be induced to con- 
centrate their energies upon a reduction of naval and 
military expenditure they might secure ten times as 
much money with one-tenth of their present exertions. 
Of course nothing can be done excepting by agreement 
with other Powers, but in concert with other Powers 
everything may be done. It is good and well to 
know that in the present Administration we have a 
Government that is only too anxious to take the 
initiative in such a direction, An appeal has been 
issued to the Christian churches of the country by 
the Arbitration Alliance in favour of securing an 
expression of opinion in their different localities in 
favour of a simultaneous reduction of armaments. 
It is to be hoped that this appeal will be widely 
responded to. There is no subject on which the 
Christian Church can come more easily in line with 
the democratic sentiment than in making such a 
practical attempt as this. It is the responsibility 
of English democracy to take the initiative in 
promoting if possible a simultaneous reduction of 
armaments all along the line. It is understood that 
the Tzar is earnestly desirous of moving in this 
direction as soon as the opportunity offers. The 
Kaiser and the Austrian Emperor are said to be of 
the same way of thinking. For Italy the question 
of the reduction of armaments is almost a question 
of life and death, and France alone is the doubtful 


element. At the same time there is no person 


in Europe excepting the Tzar who can_ bring 
pressure to bear so effectively on France. Judging 


from the energetic propaganda in favour of dis- 
armament that is undertaken by the N.voe Vr mya, 
there is little fear that the Tzar will shrink 
from action so characteristic of the peace-keeper 
of Europe. 

Marrying Last month witnessed a royal marriage 


and Giving in and an imperial betrothal. 


The marriage 
Marriage. ; 


at Coburg of the Duke of Coburg’s 
daughter with the son of the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
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is a matter of no political importance; but the 
betrothal of the Tzarevitch to the daughter of the 
Duke of Hesse, granddaughter of Her Majesty the 
Queen, may prove of supreme interest. No one 
knows much of the Tzarevitch. Rumour has been 
busy with his name in a manner that has not been 
complimentary either to his character or to his 
resolution. It was reported that the Tzar was 
contemplating altering the order of succession in 
consequence of what was said to be a manifest unfit- 
ness of the Tzarevitch to undertake the responsibilities 





THE TZAREVITCH. 


(Prom a plutograp by W. and D. Downey.) 
of the Empire. Rumour is usually a lying jade, and 
in this case there is no reason to think that she has 
been suddenly reformed. The Tzarevitch’s marriage, 
which is to come off before long, is popular in Russia, 
where there was some fear that he might have 
married a Prussian.- His betrothed is regarded 
more as an English princess than as a German, and 
in any case the projected marriage is hailed with 
approval both as.extricating the Tzarevitch from the 
temptations of his position, and securing the succession 
to the Imperial throne. 
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May Day has dawned, finding the Cons 


A Peaceful tinent 


in c arative rest, for the 
May Day. 1 ‘OM p: st, 


tranquillity of Europe can hardly be said 
to be affected by a strike at Vienna. Labour Day 
is no longer regarded with alarm. There is plenty 
of unrest, both political and social, but it smoulders, 
finding expression in the occasional bursting of an 
anarchist bomb, a Ministerial crisis in a small State, 
and more or less despairing efforts to choke deficits 
in treasuries, exhausted by the incessant demands 
of the Ministers of Wav. The only ripple that has 
disturbed the surface has been in Egypt and in 
Samoa. At Cairo Riaz Pasha has disappeared, and 
the evergreen Nubar is once more Prime Minister. 
The change has been effected without disturbance, 
and has met with general approval. In Samoa a 
proposal made by New Zealand that the Island 
Kingdom should be administered by the British 
Colony in place of being as at present under a joint 
tutelage of America, England, and Germany, has 
elicited protests almost tearfully pathetic from the 
The Germans need not 
disturb themselves. fron New 
Zealand will only become serious when, Germany and 
America give us formal notice that they are tired of 


official press at Berlin. 
The suggestion 


their unprofitable protectorate. 
whe Lord Rosebery, speaking at the City 
Retention of Liberal Club, said that he thought he 
Uganda. niclit safely say that, without boasting 
or claiming too much, so far as Her Majesty’s 
advisers are concerned, the Liberal party can at least 
guarantee that they would not lower the flag of this 
country abroad. By way of emphasising this 
guarantee, Her Majesty had determined to establish 
a regular administration in Uganda under British 
protectorate. Although this was a foregone con- 
clusion after Sir Gerald Portal’s report, and the 
action which Lord Rosebery had taken when he was 
at the Foreign Office, there is a general feeling of 
satisfaction that the question is settled. Another 
advance post has been taken up on the long line of 
stations which will ultimately connect Cairo with the 
Cape. Uganda is not to be annexed, but adminis- 
tered by British officials acting nominally as advisers 
of the ‘native King. It is, in short, to be Egypt 
over again, with British preponderance a little 

accentuated. 

In the New World the situation can 


Unrest in the hardly be said to improve. Active war 


New World 


“has ceased in Brazil, but the secessionist 
movement is still strong in the southern provinces. 
In Northern America President Cleveland’s Admi- 
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nistration still labours heavily in the trough of the 
sea. Wilson’s Bill for reforming the McKinley 
tariff—a very unsatisfactory measure at the best 





Mn. J. 8. COXEY, 


—has been more and more transformed in its passage 
through Congress, out of all semblance to the election 
pledges of the Democratic party. A dead set has 
been made against the income tax, which formed an 
integral part of the original proposal. It is reported 
that there are symptoms of a revival of trade from 
various parts of the country, but the outlook at 
present seems far from cheerful. 

iene Evidences of the social unrest which 

Marchon prevails in the United States of America 
Washington. rain in upon our papers by every mail. 





MR. CARL BROWNE, SECRETARY UF THE ASSOCIATION. 


3 _Coxey’s march on Washington was an effective 
advertisement of the fact that the troubles of the 
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Old World have not been exorcised by the social 
prosperity and the political liberty of the American 
Coxey’s march on Washington is the 


Republic. 
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YO INTEREST ON BONDS 


THE BANNER OF THE COXEY GOOD ROAD ASSOCIATION. 


fantastic mode devised by a couple of religio-socialistic 
visionaries for the purpose of proclaiming the 
distress of the unemployed. By talking of large 
numbers, of armies of hundred thousands, which 
were to concentrate on the national capital, Coxey 
succeeded in producing an impression that we were 
at last going to witness something corresponding to 
the continental dimensions of the amphitheatre. As a. 
matter of fact, Coxey never had more than six hundred 
men under his orders. He set out on Easter Sunday 
from Massillon, in Ohio, followed by one hundred 
enthusiasts, to walk the five or six hundred miles which 
intervened between Massillon and Washington. In 
the course of their tramp they increased in number to 











A COMMISSARY WAGON, 


five and six hundred, but these fell off as they passed 


the mountain range which lies between Pennsylvania - 


and Maryland to two hundred and fifty. When he 
reached Washington the numbers had risen to four 
hundred. Yet with this comparatively insignificant 
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ymy he made as much noise in the press as if he 
J under his command thousands of men. The 
fect, however, was not entirely due to Coxey’s little 
band. Two other “industrial armies” so-called, of 
bout one thousand men, increased the effect by 
preferring to travel by train. These armies were 
orwarded from the Pacific coast to the Mississippi 
valley by two different Pacific lines of railway, 
nd having come so far by rail, objected to pursue 
he rest of their journey on foot. As the railways 
leclined to give them free transport, they tried to 
lve the difficulty by appropriating trains and 
compelling the driver to take them on. This was 
done in three or four instances, but beyond the 
picturesqueness of the episode of the stealing of 
ailway trains, and their recapture by cavalry and 
atlings, the exploits of the “armies” came to 
mothing.  Coxey and Browne, the leaders of the 
small band which alone reached the capital on foot, 
are said to believe that they are in an especial 
manner a reincarnation of the spirit that was in 
Christ, and they proclaim without hesitation or 
misgiving the addition to His gospel of the 
great doctrine that it is a sin to pay interest on 
bonds, 
How Things The result of the six bye-elections held a 
. Stand at month ago was to leave us from a party 
' Home. point of view as we were. The Liberal 
majority, taking the total Liberal vote, had fallen 
3,633 to 3,572, a reduction of only 61 on the total 
poll in each constituency, or ten votes for every seat, 
which is practically nothing. We are therefore just 
as we were, neither better nor worse than at the 
General Election. Taking the comparison of the 
thirty seats which have been contested in Great 
Britain since the General Election, there has been a 
net Tory gain of one. The Liberals have won three, 
the Tories have won four. In a similar period of the 
Salisbury administration there were thirty-one con- 
tested, with a result that the Liberals lost one seat 
and gained five. The Opposition therefore in twenty 
months gained four seats on the Ministry last Parlia- 
ment, whereas at present it has only gained one in 
the same period. We stand therefore just where we 
were, and that, although hopeful from one point of 
view, is not good enough to secure the success of 
Home Rule at the coming General Election. 
The Fate Whether the situation is to be improved 
tofHome for the better depends primarily upon the 
Rule. Trish themselves. Mr. Redmond at the 
beginning of last month declared that Ireland was 
“almost face to face with the ruin of the Home Rule 


cause. It was in a position of disunion, squalid and 
humiliating personal altercations.” That is no doubt 
an only too true picture of the situation for which 
Mr. John Redmond is as largely responsible as any 
one else. Until these things change for the better, 
is it reasonable to expect that there will be any 
considerable conversion of the English people to 
Home Rule? Those who protest against the asking 
of such questions may be requested to cast a glance 
across the Atlantic. It would be unreasonable, to 
say the least, to expect any good Unionist to be less 
exacting in his demands than an Irish-American, 
who is even more passionately Irish than his country- 
men who remain at home. But if you want to see 
what the opinion of the Irish-American is on the 
present situation, look at the receipts which are 
coming in, or rather, to perpetrate a bull, which are 
not coming in to the Home Rule chest from across 
the Atlantic. The Irish-American refuses to subscribe 
until the Home Rulers patch up their differences. 
Are English Unionists likely to be more ready to part 
with their votes than the American-Irishmen are to 
part with their dollars? The effect which the dis- 
sension in the Irish camp is producing on the English 
mind is significantly illustrated by the declaration of 
Mr. Cadbury, who last year, to quote his own words, 
“ devoted time and energy, and also spent £3,500 in 
the endeavour to secure Home Rule,” but who now 
“feels inclined to withdraw any help, pecuniary and 
otherwise, unless he can see the Irish members uniting 
and pulling together.” Of course Mr. Redmond can 
continue his policy of internecine warfare if he 
please, but he should distinctly understand that if 
he does so it will be at the price of the loss of 
Home Rule. 
The approach of the General Election 
The Budget. dominates everything. The Budget 
which was introduced last month is an 
electioneering Budget. All the measures which 
Ministers are introducing are made for show with a 
view to the hustings. The work of replenishing a 
shop window before the general clearing sale comes. 
on is well understood on both sides. Ministers on 
the whole have been successful in their work. The 
Budget which they feared has met with unexpected 
approval. I¢ is very simple. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the coming year, if he had made no 
changes, would have received about ninety-one 
millions, and would have spent ninety-five and a half 
millions, leaving a deficit of four and a half millions 
to be met somehow. The following is the method in 
which he proposes to choke the deficit :— 
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£2,123,000 
1,000,099 
1,340,000 


Suspending the New Sinking Fund . 
New Death Duties . “TW ww, 
Increased Beer and Spirit Duties. . 
Additional Penny on Income Tax” 
£1,780,000 
1,450,000 ——330,000 
£1,793,000 


Deduct Abatements . 


The increase on the drink duties is due to an extra 
sixpence a barrel on beer, and sixpence a gallon on 
spirits. 

The new abatements on the income tax, 
which take away four-fifths of the 
increase due to the additional 
penny, are simple. At present no one pays 

whose salary is under £150 a year. This just 

hits those who earn £3.a week, therefore the 
exemption is raised to £160. All earning 
incomes under £400 deduct £160 from the 

sum on which they have to pay the tax; 

and a person who receives £500 a year 
knocks off £100. These abatements were 
devised to make the increased penny on the 

pound less unpalatable than it is at present. 

The brewers and distillers are up in arms— 
naturally, but to no purpose. No objection 

has been raised to the amended income tax, 

and very little to the suspension of the 


The New 
Taxation. 


Sinking Fund. The real fight will be over 
the alteration of the Death Duties. The 


changes in the Death Duties are two. First, 
the Government have adopted the system of 
graduation by which the amount paid is in- 
creased in proportion to the amount. left. 
Any man who dies worth a million sterling 
will pay eight per cent., whereas a man 
who leaves £500 pays only one per cent. 
The graduation does not go above a million. 
Multi-millionaires, as they are called in 
America, do not pay any more than million- 
aires. It is difficult to understand why the 
principle of going upa half per cent. for 
every £25,000 should not be enforced above 
the. million level as well as below it. The 
succession. duties are, in future, to be paid 
on all kinds of property... The point around 
which the fight will be fierce is the equali- 
sation of the duties paid upon land and upon 
personalty. The landed interest, which is at 
the present moment in by no means a 
flourishing condition, will make a great fight 
on this point. They maintain, not unreason- 
ably, that if they are to pay equal death 


duties, plutocrats who do not own land should 
pay rates on their personal property. It is very 
difficult to levy rates on personal property. The 
efforts which have been made in that direction 
in America have by no means succeeded. But it is 
well to remember that the landlord as a rule, even 
when he is a bad lanllord, contributes much more 
largely from his rent to the social necessities of his 
neighbours and his employees than the owner of 
The popular superstition that a 
landed proprietor must. necessarily be a rich main 
dies hard. At present nothing could be further from 


consols or scrip. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER INTRODUCING HIS BUDGET. 
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“the truth, unlesss.the landed proprietor happens to 


own ground- -rents “in a growing city. The belief is 
a survival of the time when all property was 
landed property. It is a ridiculous anachronism 
to-day when the richest men who do not possess land 
escape most lightly from the social and legal obliga- 
tions that weigh so heavily upon the owner of great 
landed estates. 

the Lhe Registration Bill has met with 
Registration considerable approval, and it is possible 

7 that it may get through the House of 
Commons in time to be rejected by the House of 
Lords. The Bill is simple. It reduces the period of 
residence necessary to qualify for a vote to three 
months. It abolishes the right at present enjoyed 
by citizens who have qualifications in different con- 
stituencies of voting in each of them. It declares 
that all elections shall take place on one day, and 
that day shall be Saturday. Registers are to be 
made up twice a year instead of once, and a man is 
to be a qualified elector even if the rates are not 
paid on the qualifying premises. The Conservatives, 
it is understood, will not seriously oppose the Bill 
excepting so far as to obstruct it in detail, and then 
to protest against disturbing the electoral settlement 
by introducing the principle of One Man One Vote 
unless accompanied by the provision to give one vote 
one value. In other words, the Registration Bill will 
be hung up until it is accompanied by redistribution, 
which will take away the excess of seats at present 
enjoyed by the Irish. As this will be held to be 
equivalent to the rejection of the Bill, the Liberals 
will go to the country with a fresh cry against the 
House of Lords. 
The Evicted Tenants Bill, which Mr. 
Morley introduced, is intended to wipe 
up a little nasty trouble which was left 
over from the previous Administration. The Plan of 
Campaign tenants who were evicted have never 
ceased to demand that they should be reinstated. 
The Bill proposed to reinstate them, on condition 
that the tenants who have been planted on their 
holdings shall be bought out. If they refuse, the 
evicted tenant must remain in his present forlorn 
condition. If, however, they consent to give up 
the holdings, which, according to popular sentiment, 
they should never have grabbed, there will be com- 
pensation for disturbance, at a rate which is to be 
fixed by three arbitrators, who are to be appointed 
by the Government. 


The Evicted 
Tenants Bill. 


One-half the money will have 


to be provided by the incoming tenant, the other 
which will have the sum of 


half by the Court, 
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£100,000 at its disposal, taken from the fast 
dwindling surplus of the Irish Church Fund. In the 
case of a derelict farm from which the tenant has 
been evicted, but which has not been occupied by 
any other tenant, the evicted is to be reinstated 
by the Commissioners on application, unless the 
landlord objects. In case the landlord objects, the 
objection will be overruled if the Commissioners 
on hearing the case decide that the objection is 
unreasonable. The Irish members accepted the pro- 
posal, Mr. Sexton stating that there were only one 
hundred evicted tenants who were face to face with 
the landgrabbers in their old holdings. 

Welsh ne Welsh Disestablishment Bill is one 
Disestablish- of those measures which create an amount 

ment. of friction altogether out of proportion 
to their intrinsic merits. The Bill disestablishes and 
disendows the Welsh Church. It creates no Church 
fund, but transfers the parochial endowment to the 
local authorities. The existing incumbents are to 
draw their stipends until they die. Curates, however, 
are not to be compensated. The cathedrals and 
other church edifices are to be nationalised. The 
authorities are to permit the use of these edifices 
for religious worship to the disestablished church. 
The Welsh Churches and parsonages are gifted to 
the disestablished sect. Private 
have one year’s value of their livings given them as 
When the bishops die off their in- 
such 


patrons are to 


compensation. 
comes will be disposed of for public purposes, 
as the endowment of a museum or an academy. The 
tithes now paid to the clergy will practically go in 
relief of the rates. but it is 
melanchoiy to see the funds set apart to altruistic 


It may be inevitable, 
uses frittered away in this fashion. The question, 
however, is not urgent, for nothing will be done till 
after next election. 

The Irish and the 
their turn, the Scotch who are at present 
governing the Empire have been allowed 
to settle Scotch Bills in a Scotch Grand Committee, 
to which fifteen Unionists from the other parts of 
the kingdom are added to keep up appearances. 
This innocent and altogether unobjectionable method 
of utilising the Scotch members by allowing them to 
do their own business by themselves at Westminster, 
instead of compelling them to block the House of 
Commons with debates which no one attends but 
themselves, met with an absurd amount of opposition, 
Mr. Chamberlain leading the van. The principle of 
devolution, vid National Committees, has been 
recognised, and as it is the first step that counts, we 


The Scotch Welsh having had 


Grand 
Committee. 



















may expect to see it logically applied to the other 
nationalities. The objection of the re to an 
English Grand Committee was untenable, and before 
the century closes we shall see English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh business referred to as many National 
Committees. As a matter of course, every one will 
_ marvel why such an obviously sensible arrangement 
was not adopted long before. 
The Eight he Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill, supported 
Hours’ by a Government five-line Whip and 
Day. —_ voted for by almost all Ministers except- 
ing Mr. Morley and Mr. Burt, was read a second 
time by 281 to 194, an increase of 10 on the 
division of 1893. The opposition of the coalowners, 
led .by such men as Sir J. W. Pease and Mr. 
Thomas, is ominous. The eight hours’ system when 
tried in South Wales was abandoned by most of the 
miners, and it, is strongly opposed in the North 
of England, where the miners are much more intelli- 
gent and. disciplined than in the Midlands. It 
would seem, however, in this, as in Local Option, 
that the. experiment will have to be tried with all 
its risks before the advocates of the new panacea 
will be satisfied that they are on a wrong tack. 
‘All that can be done is to see both that there is as 
much elasticity as possible introduced into the new 
regulations, and that the way is left open for retracing 
our steps should the experiment prove unsuccessful. 





___- .~ When the miners and their employers met 
wats at the Board of Conciliation to settle the 
~ question of wages, left over from the dis- 
astrous strike of last year, Lord Shand, the chairman, 
refysed to allow the right to a living wage to be 
placed among the rules of the Board. Thereupon, Mr. 
Bailey; a miners’ agent from Nottingham, denounced 
Lord Shand as a biassed and prejudiced party, and 
threatened to do what he could to renew the strike 
rather than sacrifice that cherished phrase. It 
would be interesting to find out how many millions 
that misleading phrase cost this country. That 
there is nothing in it but a phrase, Mr. Burt aptly 
pointed out last:month at Durham. He said :— 

The minimum wage was a mere phrase. The living wage 
was impossible to define. It was well to hold it up as an ideal, 
it was proper enough to discuss ‘and- to debate it; but what 
they practically found when they. came to-deal with. that 
question was that if the nominal wage were maintained, great 
numbers of men’ were thrown out of employment altogether, 
great: numbers of. others ‘were only working ‘half-time, and 
although the nominal daily wage might be mairitained at its 
old rate, the weekly wage or the meenly wage might become 
exceedingly little indeed. 


Nothing can be more obvious, but nothing was 
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more passionately denied by those well-meaning 

people who kept the strike going by their sympathy 

and their subscriptions long after it might have been 
ended by reference to arbitration. 

The Report of Lhe Royal Commission on Labour, after 

the Labour three years of deliberation, has drawn 
———— up an elaborate report which is chiefly 
notable because of the moderate nature of the sug- 
gestions which emanate from the great majority of 
the Commissioners. The Commission sat three years, 
examined five hundred and eighty-three witnesses, 
issued sixty-five Blue Books, and recommended an 
irreducible minimum of permissive and administra- 
tive improvements. Briefly stated, their recom- 
mendations were as follows :— 

. Voluntary Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

A stronger Labour Departmental Board of Trade. 

. An Inquiry into the State as Employer. 

. No overtime for minors in dressmakers and other trades. 

. Laundries to come under Factory Acts. 

. Legalisation of peaceful picketing. 

. Certificates of fitness to be required from owners of all 

workshops, bakehouses, etc. 

8. Sailors’ wives to draw half their husbands’ pay fortnightly. 
9. Advances of money by State to build labourers’ cottages. 
All these recommendations were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Commissioners, and taken together 
they constitute a valuable though moderate permanent 

reform. 


oP ON 


“1 


The minority report signed by Tom Mann, 
Michael Austin, and James Maudsley, is 
a much more drastic and thoroughgoing 
manifesto. These typical and representative work- 
men recommend, among other things, the following 
reforms :— 

(a) The explicit and widely advertised adoption by the 
Government and all local authorities of direct public employ- 
ment, whenever this is advantageous, the eight hours’ day, 
trade-union conditions, and a moral minimum wage. 

(b) The extension of the Factory and similar Acts to all 


The Minority 
Report. 


. manual workers in all trades, and their drastic enforcement in 


such a way as to discourage home work, and absolutely to 
prohibit industrial oppression. 

(ce) The securing by appropriate law of an eight-hour day 
for every manual worker. 

(d) The thorough investigation and bold experimental treat- 
ment of the problem of the unemployed. 

(e) The provision of adequate sanitary housing accommoda- 
tion for the whole nation; as well as honourable maintenance 
for all its workers in their old age. 

There is a fine ring about these phrases—that is 
more French than English, and it only needs the 
addition of a sixth resolution, viz.— 

(f) The establishment of the millennium without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay throughout the whole world. 

To which also we wouid all subscribe with both 
hands. We may not exactly know how it is to be 








effected, but they do not 
labour in vain who build 
castles in the air. They 
will materialise up into 
reality by-and-by. 

General Booth, 
- San like the Pope, 

has many jubi- 
lees. This year was the 
jubilee of his conversion, 
that is being celebrated at 
home and abroad by the 
eminently practical method 
of taking a collection. Fifty 
years ago William Booth, 
then an unknown lad in the 
Midlands, found salvation. 
To-day fifty thousand pounds 
are being raised as a thank- 
offering to commemorate the 
results of that spiritual re- 
birth. The money is to be 
devoted. to the work of the 
Salvation Army, and there 
seems to.be no doubt that 
it will be, forthcoming. If 


only “by ‘raising another * 


£50,000 we could be sure 
that another administrative 
genius like unto William 
Booth could. be discovered 
among our English lads to- 
day, the money should be 
forthcoming ten times over. 
For it is not every year 
nor indeed every generation 
that there is raised up a 
man so admirably equipped 
to command the vanguard 
of the Church militant. 
For such men in olden 
times the Catholic Church 
searched as for hidden 
treasure. But to-day, even 
with all the lessons of the 
last half-century before them, 
would the Anglican _hier- 
archy crease its lawn sleeves 
in order to secure another 
William Booth for the ser- 
vice of their church ? 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Apr. 2. Annual Meeting of the Lord’s Day Rest 


Association at Aldersgate Street. 
Resignation of the Peruvian Ministry, and Con- 
stitution of new Cabinet. 
News received of Bread Riots in Spain. _ 
Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Congregational 
Union ‘at Huddersfield. 
. General Caceres proclaimed Dictator of Peru 
Signor Rafael Yglesias ele:ted President of Costa 


Rica. 

The Behring Sea Fisheries Bill passed by the 
United States Senate. 

Opening of the Diet of the Duchies of Coburg by 
the Duke of Coburg. 

Annual Meeting of the Association of School 
Boards of England and Wales at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel. 

New Cabinet appointed in Servia. 

Foundation Stone of the Victoria Institute, Wor- 
cester, laid by the Duke of York. 

Deputation representing .the Agricultural 
Interests to Mr. H. Gardner, urging that all 
Foreign Cattle be slaughtered at the Place of 
Landing. 

Convention of Parnellites, at Dublin, to consider 
Irish Matters. f ; 

Annual Meetings of the London Congregational 
Union at the Memorial Hall. 

Meeting of the Miners’ Conciliation Board at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. 

. Opening of the Spanish Cortes. 

Deputation of Colonial Agents-General to Lord 
Ripon urging the Granting of a Subsidy for 
the New Mail Service with Canada and 
Austral sia. 

. Annual Meeting of the Society fur the Study of 
Inebriety. 

Bank Notes Bill passed by the New South 
Wales Legislature. . 

Opening of the Rutherford College, Newcastle, 
by the Duke of York. 

Close of the Session of the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment. 

Behring Sea Fisheries Bi!l passed by the United 
States House of Representatives. 

. News received of Labour Riots in Pennsyl- 


vania, 
Bill for the Repression of Anarchism adopted by 3 


the Swiss National Council. , 

Anniversary Celebration of the Declaration of 
Greek Independence. 

First Meeting at Downing Street, of the Uni- 
versity Court of the New Welsh University. 

. Annual Meeting of the Bar of England, at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Meeting of Board School Teachers at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to discuss 
the Circular of the London School Board on 
Religious Instruction. 

Bill imposing an Increased Stamp Duty on Stock 
Exchange Transactions passed by the German 
Reichstag 

. Opening of a Conference of Moderate Liberals, at 

Brussels. 

. Annual Meeting of the Land Nationalisation 

Society at the Natioval Liberal Club. 

. Meeting of the Convocation of the University of 
London, at Burlington Gardens, to consider the 
es of the Gresham University Committee. 

Opening of the Second Session of the London 
Diocesan Conference at King’s College. 

Resignation of the Tasmanian Government 
~oe to the Rejection of the Proposed Land 


‘ax. 

Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist Boards,- at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street. 

. Annual Meeting of the Militia Rifle Association 
at the Royal United Servi-e Institution. 

Conference of the Association of Conservative 
Clubs at Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal Literary Fund at 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 

Annual inner of the Dramatic and Musical 
Benevolent Fund at the Hitel Métropole. 

. Resignation of the Newfoundland Ministry. 

New Cabinet in Tasmania formed by Sir E. 
Braddon. 


. Annual Meeting of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
Union, at the National Liberal Club. 


—_————_@—___ 


New Ministry in Newfoundland formed by 
Mr. A. T. Goodridge. 

. Resignation of the Egyptian Ministry. 

News received of the Defeat of the Brazilian 
Insurgents at Rio Grande. 

Meeting, at Woolwich, to celebrate the Introduc- 
tion of the Eight Hous’ Day in the Ordnance 
Factories. 

. General Elections in Portugal. 


5. French Budget Statement issue 1. 


Bill repealing the Law against the Jesuits 
passed by the German Reichstag. 

Annual Meeting of the East London Church 
Fund at the Mansion House. 

New Egyptian Cabinet appointe1. 

Opening of Somerset House, Norwood Road, by 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

. Strike of Joiners and Cabinet Makers at Vienna. 

Annual Meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society at Lambeth Palace. 

Annual Dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution at the Grand Hotel. 

Peace Conference at Devoushire House, Bishops- 
gate Without. 


MR. DAVID POWELL, 
Governor of the Bank of England. 
(From a photograph by Walery, Regent Street.) 


18. Anniversary Dinner of the Institution of Me- 


chunical Engineers at the Fre ‘masons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen Street. 

Annual Meeting of the County Councils Associa- 
tion at the Westminster Guildhall. 

United» Temperance Conference at Memorial 
Hail, Farringdon Street. 

. Closing of the Session of the German Reichstag. 

Deputation from Railway Companies, to Mr. 
Mundella, to express Approval of the Railway 
Rates Bill. 

Jubilee Celebration of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Exeter Hall. 

. Deputation of Mining Associations, to Mr. Mun- 
della, to present their Grievances in respect of 
Railway Rates. 

Memorial to Jenny Lind, in Westminster Abbey, 
unveilel by Princess Christian. 

Jubilee Celebration of the Ragged School Union 
at Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. 

Severe Earthquake in Greece. 

. Annual Meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

News received of a General Strike of Colliers in 
the Unite: States. 

Labour March on Washington to protest against 
the Tariff Bill commenced. 


23. Sir Charles Russell appointed Lord of Appeal. 


Colonial Banquet, at the Mansion House, in cele- 
bration of St. George’s Day. 


24. Deputation of Inhabitants of Chelsea, to Mr; 


Asquith, to protest: against the 
Pasteur Institute 

Deputation of Coalowners, to. Lord Rosebery, to 
protest against the Kight Hours’ Bill. 

Meeting of voth Houses of Convocation of (an- 
terbury, at Westminster. 

Meeting of the County Brewers’ Association, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, to protest 
against the Beer and Spirit Taxes. 

New Ministry formed in Chili. 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy celebrate | at 
St. Paul’s Cathe‘iral. 

Anniversary Dinner of the Royal Literary Fund 
at the Hitel Métropole. 

Annual Meeting of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute at Mercers’ Hall. 

Opening of the First Session of the Natal Parlia- 
meut under the New Constitution. 

. Result of the Elections to the Dutch Second 
Chamber dezla:ei; Victory for the Oppvsi- 
tion. 

. Mr. E. J. Poynter appointe1 Dire:tor of the 
National Gallery. 

Another earthquake in Greeze. 

Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Union at 
Jubilee Building, Old Bailey. 

Meeting of the Irish Trades Union Congress at 
Dublin. 

Annual Meeting of the Zenana, Bib!e, and 
Medical Mission at St. Martin’s l'own Hall 
Jabilee Meeting of the South American Mi;- 

siovary Society at Sion College. 

. Annual Meeting of the National Nursing Asso- 
ciation at Grosvevnor House. 

Fatal Mining Accident in Belgium. 

Resignation of the Dutch Ministry. 

Annual Dinner of the Artists’ Geaeral Beaeyo- 

lent Institution at the Hétel Métropole. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


propose! 


April 2. Essex—South (Romford) :— 


On the death of Mr. Theobald, a by-election was 
held with the following result :— 

Mr. A. M, Wigram(C) .. o. 1,573 

Mr. J. H. Bethell (GL)... 6,890 


Conservative majority 
In 1885: In 1586: 
(L) 
(C 


Lib. majority 


(L) 5,542 


Conservative majority 1,182 


3. Cambridgeshire—North (Wisbech) :— 
On the Hon. Arthur G. Brand’s acceptance of 
office, a by-election was heli with the follow - 

ing result :— 
Hon. Arthur G. Brand (GL).. 
Mr. G. Stopford Sackville (C) 


4,363 
4,227 
Liberal majority 136 
In 1885: Tn 1886: 
(L) 3,919 
(C) 3,596 


(C) 4,169 
(L) 3,082 
Con. majority 1,047 
On the resignation of 
Capt. Selwyn, a by-ele - 
| tion was held, July 23 
18)1:— 


Lib. majority 323 


ee 
(C 


Lib. majority 260 


i 
' 
In 1892: 


(L) 4,311 
(C) 4,189 


Libezal majority 122 
5. Lanarkshire (Mid.):— 
On the resignation of Mr. Philipps, a by-election 
was held with the following result :— 
Mr. J. Caldwell (GL) ae 3,965 
Col, H. Stuart (C) mF 3,635 
Mr. Smellie (Labour) .. 1,221 4 
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MR. R. MUNRO FERGUSON, MP. 


(From a photograph by Elliott and Fy.) 


In 1885: | In 1886: 





On the resignation of 


Mr. Mason, a by - ele - 
tion was held, April 27, 
1=88 :— 
(L) 3,847 
C) 2,917 
(Labour) 617 
In 1892: 


(LL) 4.611 
(LU) 3,489 
1122 


SPEECHES. 


April 2, Mr. Hormuz! Rassam, at the Vi toria In- 
stitute, on Babylovian and Assyriun Ex- 
ploration. 

Mr. Henry Chaplin, at Sleaf rd, oa the Pro- 

eed Scotch Grand Committee 

Duke of Cambriige, at the Mansion House, on 
Christ’s Hospital, 

Mr. W. Anker Simmons, at the Farmers’ Club, 
on Amendments to the Agri-ultural Hol lings 
Act, 1883. 

Mr. Curzon, at Southport, on the Politi al Situa- 
tion. 

Marquis of Granby, at Leicester, oa the Govern- 
ment Prog-amme. 

Prof. J. A. Fleming, at the Royal Institutioa, 
on Ele:tric Hlumination 

Mr. Curzon, at Formby, on Parish Councils aud 
the House of Lor.js. 

Lord Carnarvon, at Croydon, on the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on the Political 
Situation. 

Mr. Asquith, at Huldersfiell, oa the Liberal 


» 





arty. } 

Mr. H. Matthews, at Birmingham, on the 
Unionist Alliance. 

Mr. J. H. Norman, at the Charterel Accoun- 
tants’ Stnieats Society, on Foreig. and 
Colonial Ex hanges and Money 

Mr. Maberly Phillips, at the London Institution, 
on Early Banking in Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and the Vicinity. 

Mr. W. Bailey, at Vottingham, ou the Miners 
and Lord Shand. 

6. Mr. W. Redmond, at East Clare, on the Govera- 
ment. 

Prof. Horsley, at the Royal Institution, on 

Destructive Effects of Projectiles. 
Mr. H. Girdner, at Llandrindoi, Wales, on the 
Government and Agri ulture. 





16. 
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Sir J. Kitson, at Slaithwaite, on the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. B. Pickard, at Barnsley, on the Miners’ 
Feieration and Lord Shand. 

Miss J. Harrison, at the Hellenic So-iety, on the 
Temples of the Acropolis at Athens. 

Councillor W. Bailey, near Nettiogham, on 
Lord Shand ad the Miners. 

Mr. St. George R. Little ta at the Roy.l 
Geographi al So iety, on His Journey across 
Asia 

Rev. Alex. Stewart, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
on the Wit and Wistom of the Ancient Gael, 

Lert Calogan, at Westmin-t-r Town Hall, ou 
the Politi al sitnation. 

Capt. Abney, at the Society of Arts, on TPhoto- 
metry. 

M. Vi-kard, at Barnsley, on the 
Conciliation Board. 

Prof. J. A. Fleming, at the Royal Institution, 
on Electric Ilomination. 

Capt. Mande, at the Koyal Unite! Service Insti- 
tution, on Atta k and Defence 

Mr. James Inglis, at the Hotel Métropole, on 











Miners’ 








Recent Developments of Australian Enter- 
prise. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Pra lford, on the Govern- 
m nt. 


Sir Elward Clarke, at Brixton, on the House of 
Lords. 

Professor Vivian B. Lewis, at the Society of 
Arts, on London Ccal Gas. 

Sir E. Ashm ad Bartlett, at Leicester, 
(roverument 

Mr. Goschen, at Pimlico, on the Political Sitva 
tion. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on the Position of the Government. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, near Bradford, on the 
Political Situation. 

Sir Chas. Russell and Mr. H. Gladstone, at 
Marylebone, on the Government. 

Mr. R. K. Causton, at Southwark, on the 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. Jacob Bright, at Manchester, on Current 
Politics. 

Professor Huxley, at Salters’ Hall, on the City 
Companies 

Mr. Acland, at the National 
the Registration Bill. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, at Manchester, on 
Missionary Duties and Opportunities. 

Prof. J. J. Tomson, at the Royal Institution, o1 
Electri: Discharge through Gases. 

Lord Londonderry, at Derby, on the Government. 

Mr. J. A. Gray, at the Royal Institution, or 
Life among the Afghans, 

Sir F. Jeune and Prof. Goldwin Smith, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, on Literature. 

Mr. Lloevd-George, at Carnarvon, oa the Govern- 
ment and Welsh Disestablishment. 

Sir Edward Reel, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on the Navy. 

Mr. Justin M-Carthy, at St. Pancras, on the 
Prospects of Home Rule. 

Mr. John Dillon, at Wolverhampton, on the 
Evi-te 1 Tenants in Ireland. 

Bishop Temple, at the Vitoria Hall, Water oo 
Briige Road, on Temperance. 


on the 


Liberal Club, on 


Capt.ceAbyey, at the Society of Arts, on 
Photometry. 

Mr. T. G. Pinches, at the Vi-toria Institute, 
Ade!phi Tevra‘e, oa Babylonian Religious 
I eas. 


Principal Drummo 1, at the Portman Rooms, 
on Christianity in Its Most Simple and 
Intelligible Form. 

Sir Thomas M’Ilw 
Restaurant, on Queensland. 

Mr. J. taines, at the Royal Statisti-al 

Soviety, on Popul ir Education in India. 

‘ir George Balea-Powell, at Liverpool, on the 
Government. 

Trof. A. J. Fleming, at the Royal Institution, 
ou Ele tric Illumination. 

Mr. Asquith, at Plymouth, on the Government 
Programme. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Acton, on the Politi-al 
Situation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Templer, at the Unitel Servi-e 
Institution, on Steam Transports on Roads. 
Lord Salisbury, at Coveat Garden Theatre, on 

Public Questions. 

Prof. Kennedy, at the Institution of Mechani-al 
Engineers, on Practi-al Electrical Problems. 
Lord Ashbourne aud Sir E. Clarke, at St. 

Pan-ras, on the Gove-nment. 
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THE NEW DEAN OF HEREFORD. 
(Prom a photograp’ by Elliott and Pry.) 


Lord Londonderry, at Houghton-le-Spring, on 
the Political Situation. 

Principal Drummond, at the Portman Rooms, on 
Christianity. 

Capt. Mayne, at the Unite! Service Institation, 
on Infantry Fire on a Battlefield. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, at the Royal Institution, on 
Literature and Journalism. 

Mr. T. Burt, at Durbam, on Labour Questions 

Admiral Morin, in the Italian Chamber, on the 
Navy. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, at Dartford, on Livingstone 

Duke of Norfolk, at Bradford, on the House of 
Lords. 

Sir W. Hart Dyke, at Bexley, on the Budget 

Duke of Devonshire, at Stepney, on Technical 
Education. 
Princip 1 Drummond, at the Portman Rooms, 
on Christianity. 
Mr. Hall Caine, at 
Modern Drama. 
Lord Monkswell, at Launceston, on the House 
of Lords. . 

Lord Rosebery, at the City Liberal Club, on the 
Past and Future of the Liberal Party. 

Professor Bridge, at the City of London School, 
on Pelham Humfrey and His Music. 

Mr. Hopwood, at tae Ideal Club, on the Admin- 
istration of the Criminal Law. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at I'eterborough, on 
Political Situation. 

Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, at Cape Town, on South 
African Affairs. 

Mr. G. N. Curzon, at Glasgow, on the Unionist 
Party. 

Pripcipal Drummond, at the Portman Rooms, 
on Christianity. 

. Prof. Herkomer, at the Helborn Restaurant, on 
Wood-Engraving. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley, at Birmingham, on the 
(rovernment. 

Col T. Sturmy, at the United Service Institution, 
on the Trainivg of Volunteer Officers. 

M. Casimir-Périer, at Lyons, on French Politics. 

Mr. H. D. Traill at the Royal Institution, on 
Literature and Journalism. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, at the Institute of Journal- 
ists, on Journalism. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
til 9. First Realing of Pill to amend the Law 
relating to Inheritance and of the Limitation 
of Actions Bill. 
First Reading of the Behring Sea Award Bill. 
Second Reading of the Behring Se. Award Bill. 
Lord Résebery announced that the Government 
hal ceterminel to declare a British Protec- 
torate in Uganda. 


Anderton’s Hotel, ou the 


the 
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THE RIGHT HON. BARON HANNEN. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


16. ers Reading of the Limitation of Actions 
Bi 


Lord Morley’s Motion that a Select Committee 
be appoiutei to consiler the Betterment 
Principle agreed to. 

Behring Sea Award Bill passed through Com- 


mittee. 

Lord Ribblesdale’s Motion for the Re-appoiat; 
ment ‘of the Sele*t Committee to consider the 
Marking of Foreign Pro iuce agreed to. ‘ 

Third Reading of the Quarter: Sessions (Mil-‘ 
summer) Bill. 

27. First Reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

Third Reading of the Behring Se: Awar. Bill. 

The. Bishop of St. Asaph’s Motion, praying that 
Denominational Religious Formularies be not 
used in Boarding Hou-es in Flintshire agreed tu, 

19. Secoud Reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

Supreme. Court of Judicature (Pro:edure) Bill 
passed through Committee. 

20. Secund Reading of the’ Pistols Bill. 

23, Second Reading of the County Councils Assozia- 
tion (Scotland) Expenses Bill. A 

24. Limitation of Actions Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. ; 

Second Reading of the Land Transfer Bill, and 

s ef ; sme Law Library Four Courts (Ireland) 

26. Second Reading of the Law of®* Inheritance 
Amendment Bill rejected by 63 to 52. 

Second Realing of the Charitable Trusts Acts 
Amendment Bill. ‘ 

27. Discussion on Agrarian Crime in Ireland. County 
Councils Association (Scotland) Expenses Bill 
passed throygh Committee. ; 

Third Reading of the Four Courts (Ireland) Bill. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April 2. Debate on SirG. Trevelyan’s Motion for the 
Appointment of a Standing Committée for 
Scotland. ; 

First Reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill. 

Report of Supply agreed to. . 

3. Second Reading of the Tower Bridge Southern 
Approach Bill. 

Sir A.-Rollit’s Motion. for-a Select Committee to 
Report upon the Procedure and Practice. of 
= ime and Committees negativel by 133 

., . to 41, 

Mr. Dalziel’s Motion to establish a Legislature 
in Scotland for ‘dealing with Scottish affairs 
carried by 180 to 170, 

- Discussion on Colonel Palmer’s Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Old Age Provident 
Pensions Bill. 

Second Reading of the Patent Agents’ Rill, of 
the Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) 


> 


Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 


Bill, and of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Bill. 


. Second Reading of the East London Water Bill, 


of the Tham’s Conservancy Bill, of the West 
Middlesex Water Bill, and of the Behring Sea 
Award Bill. 

Debate on Sir George Trevelyan’s Motion for a 
Scotch Standing Committee. 


. Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Wood’s M.tion condemning the System of 
Royalty Rents, and Wayleaves Legatived by 
150 to 43. 


. Sir William Harcourt’s Resolution to the effect 


that for the Remainder of the Session Govern- 
ment Business should have Priority on Tues- 
days, and that Morning Sittings should be heli 
on Fridays, agreed to. 

Third Reading of the Behring Sea Awar! Bill. 


. Committee of Supply ; Discussion of the Naval 


Estimates. 

Second Reading of the Crown Lands Bill, of the 
Law Library Four Courts (Ireland) Bill, and 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill. 


Bill. 
Third Reading of the Trustee Act (1893) 
Amerdment Bill. 


. Second Reading of the Land Tenure (Ireland) ? 


Second Reading of the Patent Agents Registra- ( 


tion Bill. 


. Sir William. Harcourt announced that the Go- 


vernment had determine: to declare a British 
Protectorate in Uganda. 

First Reading of a Bill to amend the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. 

Naval Estimates; Votes for Shipbuilding, Re- 
pairs, Works and Buildings, agreed to. 


. Lord Herschell’s Resolution in Favour of refer- 


ring the Merchant Shipping Bill to a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, agreed to. 

Major Rasch’s Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House to discuss the neglect of the Govern- 
ment to take measures for the Relief of Agri- 
cultural Depression during the Present Session 
negatived by 208 to 166. 

First Reading of the Registration Bill. 

Colonel Nolan’s Resolution that all the Facilities 
for obtaining Land now possessed by England 
should be at once extended to Ireland, agree: to. 

Report of Supply agree1 to ' 


16. Budget Statement by Sir William Harcourt. 


Third Reading of the Army | Annual!) Bill. 


. Debate on Sir G. Trevelyan’s Motion for a 


Scotch Standing Committee, continued. 
teport of Ways and Means agreed to. 
The Loris’ Amendments to the Behring Sea 
Award Bill agree to. 
Second Reading of the Wil1i Birds’ Prote:tion 
Act (1880) Amendment Bill. 


. Second Reading of the Criminal Law and Pro- 


ce lure (Ireland) Act (1387) Repeal Bill. 
Third Reading of the Industrial and Provilent 
Societies Act (1893) Amendment Bill. 


19. First Reading of the Registration of Parochial 


Ele:tors Bill. 

First Reading of the Evicte1 Tenants Bill. 

Third Reading of the Law Library Four Courts 
(Treland) Bull. 

Debate on the Second Reading of the Concilia- 
tion (Trade Disputes) Bill. 

Lord Cranborne’s Motion that Certain Words be 
omittel in the Education Code of 1894 nega- 
tived by 122 to 26. 


. Debate on Sir G. Trevelyan’s Motion for a 


Scot:h Standing Committee, continued. 

Mr. Morton’s Resolution to the effect that the 
annuity to the Duke of Coburg should be 
discontinued, negatived by 298 to 67. 


23. Committee of Waysand Means; Discussion of 


the Proposed Death Duties; Budget Resolu- 
tion relating to the Income Tax agreed to. 
Debate ou the Second Reading of the Concilia- 
tion (Trade Disputes) Bill continued. 
“—— Reading of the Solicitors’ Examination 
3 


. First Rearing of a Bill to amend the Procedure of 


Parliament in case of Disagreement between 
the Houses, and of a Bill to Disestablish the 
Church of Scotland. 

Committee of Ways and Means; Budget Reso- 
Jution relating to Graduated Death Duties 
agreed to, 

Second Reading of the Quarter Sessions Bill and 
of the Building Societies (No. 2) Bill. 


. Second Reading of the Mines(Eight Hours) Bill, 


and of the Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill. 
Report of Ways and Means agree to, and t’.e 
Finance Bill read a First Time. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN, 
(From a ph.tograp' by E liott and F, y.) 


26. Debate on the Welsh Disestablishment Sill. 
. Debate on Sir G. Trevelyan’s Motion for 4 
Scotch Standing Committee continue i. 
First Reading of the Scotch Local Governmey 
Bill. 


OBITUARY. 
Mar. 31. Major-General John Hall Smyth, “7s. 
Apr. 1) Dr. Brown-Séquard, physiologist, 71. 
President Bermudez’ of Peru. 
4. Dr. H. Gordon Grey, 84. 
. Lady Susan Vernon-Harcourt, 64. 
Dr. Schmeykal, formerly Leader of the (ermu 
Party in the Bohemian Diet, 68. 
F. W. Weber, German poet, 80. 
. Lord De Clifford, 38. 
Miss E. Owens Blackburne, Irish author, 45. 
Prince Michael Cantacuz*ve-Spéranski, 43. 
- Rev. Dr. Bernard O’Reiley, Catholic b'shy 
of Liverpool, 70. 
Lieut.-General Patrick George Scot, 70. 
Dr. Arthur Hill Hassal, analytical chemist, 76 
. Lord Bowen, 57. 
Marquis of Ailesbury, 31. 
. Miss Jessie Flewitt Hatch, Medical Officer at tly 
Tottenham Fever Hospital. 
12. Mrs. Lucy Rossetti. 
3. Col. William Haywood, engineer, 72. 
14, Count Frederick Adolf von Schack, author, 7* 
. Sir Robert Murray, 79. 
Dr. Johann Schucht, musical critic, 71. 
17. Major J. P. Lawrie. f 
. Chas. P. Smith, Secretary of the (uilithdl 
School of Music. 
. Rev. Edmund Salusbury Ffou'tkes, 74. 
Lord Emly, 81. 
. Col. Acheson Johnson, 52. 
Gen. Robert Maclagan, 73. 
Capt. Granville Toup Nicolas. 
25. M‘Collagh Torrens, politiciin and author, §). | 
The De ths are also announce! of Bishop 0’! arrel 
of New Jersey; Abbé Rebours, 74; Mis 
Sophia Dobson Coliett, author, 71; Brigadier 
General Louis Haurion ; Cardinal Dusmat, Ar b 
bishop of Catania; Paul Jablochkoff, [Russi 
electrician ; Major-General Yakovleff; Rear 
Admiral Stronsky ; Lieut.-General Augustus W. 
Murray; Canon George Willoughby Barrett) 
Rev. Wm. Raynes, Fellow of Clare College: 
David Dudley Field, 75; Rear-Admiral J. F. 
Planche, of the French Navy, 65; Dugas 
Matifeux, French antiquary, 81; Lieut.-Co- 
Dalgas, 65; Capt. Wm. H. M. Burke; Capt 
Martin D. Hammill, 70; Prof Philipp Spits 
musical oeitic, 52; Frederick Barnes Peacock 
engineer, 58:1 Major-Gener:1 Henry Alex inde") 
Lady Maria Forester; Miss Alice King, cuthor, 5 
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SOME CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


SIX POPULAR PAINTERS OF TO-DAY. 


HE yearly harvest of the modern painter is, for the 
He works in 

leisurely fashion throughout the summer, taking 
things easily, like the grasshopper in the fable; he 
contends, as best he can, against the almost Cimmerian 
darkness ‘of a foggy winter; and eventually he finishes 


his work in feverish haste during the early months of 


spring. In May, if he be a painter of merit or of position, 
the fruits of his labour are publicly exhibited. For this 
is the month in which nearly all the chief art institutions 
of the metropolis open their principal exhibitions of the 
year. First and foremost comes the Royal Academy, to 
which something like twelve thousand works are sent, 
little more than a sixth of which are ever hung. Next in 
jmportance is the New Gallery, whose annual collection, 
while smaller than that shown at Burlington House, is 
held by some critics to be of a choicer and more 
uniformly excellent character. Then there are the 
two Water Colour Societies —that presided over by 
the venerable Sir John Gilbert, and that headed 
by Sir James Linton—the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours, the Royal Society of British Artists, the New 
English Art Club, and other bodies which the exigencies 
of space forbid us to enumerate. Practically, every one 
of these institutions -has an exhibition open in May. 
This, then, is obviously the month in which to print brief 


notes concerning some of the more popular painters of 
the day. 

We have chosen six artists—each of whom, we venture 
to think, is in every sense of the word “ popular.” Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones has not only created a cult and 
gained a following of his own; he also pleases the 
ordinary connoisseur by the beauty of his line and by the 
richness of his colour. Mr. Tadema—well, Mr. Tadema 
paints marble, blue sky, and blue sea as no other artist 
an paint them. Professor Herkomer’s versatility alone 
should make him popular, for is he not painter, carver, 
etcher, actor, author, lecturer, musician, and almost 
everything else besides? Mr. Luke Fildes painted “ The 
Doctor.” Mr. Briton Riviere paints animals; whilst 
Mr. Hook depicts with skilful brush the rugged coasts 
and roaring waters of our sea-girt isle. Sir Frederic 
Leighton is not included in our list, because we dealt 
with him in the Review just twelve months ago; Sir 
John Millais, whom a long illness has prevented from 
work during the past year, and Mr. G. F. Watts are 
reserved for more extended study hereafter. 

I.—SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones shares with the President of the 


Royal Academy, and with Sir John Millais, the distinction 
of being one of the three “‘ painter-Baronets ” of the period. 


“ PEACE AT EVE.” 
By David Murray, A.R.A. 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART, 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


The honour of a baronetcy has twice been offered to Mr. 
G. F, Watts, who has on each occasion respectfully but 
firmly declined it. No one will grudge it to any of the 
three artists named, least of all, perhaps, to Sir Edward, 
whose career, extending over thirty years, has always 
been marked by loyal and unswerving devotion to Art. 
A.man of much individuality, of unimpeachable sincerity, 
and of great industry, he has carved out for himself a 
path of his own; he has not accepted, or followed, any 
particular style or school, but has rather created one. 
Free from any overwhelming desire to amass wealth, or 
to obtain dignities, he has for years worked patiently, 
steadily, and cheerfully at the profession of his choice; 
so that to-day he stands exalted above many of his 
brethren, and is prominent among that little band of 
Victorian painters whose names the world will not 
willingly let die. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones had the good fortune to 
receive a first-class education. Born at Birmingham in 
the summer of 1833—that is to say, a iittle more than 
sixty years ago—he was, at the age of eleven, sent by his 
parents to the King Edward’s grammar school of that 
town, where he had for schoolfellows an eminent divine, 
the late Bishop Lightfoot, and Dr. Benson, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Burne-Jones indeed was him- 
self intended for the Church. But, happily for the world in 
general and for himself in particular, he escaped what has 
been called the “intolerable fetter of a white tie.” In 
1852, when nineteen years old, he gained an Exhibition at 
Exeter College, Oxford; and at the University he met 
a man who has undoubtedly influenced him greatly 
throughout the many years during which: their close- 
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by-the-bye, cuts both ways. 


knit friendship has Jasted—William Morris. It was no 
doubt the future decorative poet and poetic decorator 
who urged upon the impressionable youth the special 
worthiness of a career in Art. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
whom he met in London in 1855, argued to the same 
purpose, and impressed young Burne-Jones so strongly 
as to cause him to leave the University without taking 
his degree, and to establish himself at 17, Red Lion 
Square, with Rossetti as his master, and William Morris 
as his friend and fellow-lodger. 
“HERE ARE THE MATERIALS—PAINT!” 

Rossetti had a very curious (many would say absurd) 
notion as regards the way in which an artist should be 
trained. “ What is the use of setting a beginner to draw 
from the antique?” he would ask; “you may as well 
ask a child to write before he has learned to form: his 
letters. Let him first learn to express himself, however 
haltingly, in his own way.” Wherefore, after young 
Burne-Jones had watched and waited in the studio fora 
while, Rossetti put a palette and brushes in his hands, 
and said, pointing to the model sitting before thom, 
“Here are the materials—paint that boy’s head.” ‘he 
young fellow did his best in these exceptional circum- 
stances, and, crude as was the result, it won the approba- 
tion of the master, who bade him to persevere and to 
have no fears. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 


This was excellent advice in its way, but, meantime, 
Burne-Jones had to live. A young fellow of three and 
twenty cannot, like Ephraim, feed upon the wind, 
Rossetti was equal to the occasion. He got him, we are 
told, an order from the proprietors of the Jllustra/ed 
Loncon News to do a drawing in black and white of the 
“Burd Helen,” by the pre-Raphaelite painter, Windus; 
but the order was rescinded. He also got for him |iis 
first commissions for stained glass windows from Messrs. 
Powell. He moreover introduced him to Mr. Ruskin, to 
Mr. Arthur Hughes, and to other artists; cheered him up 
when he felt low-spirited, and generally helped him hy 
example and by precept along his artistic way. 

A FEW PARTICULAR WORKS, 

It is not pessible here to do more than record the 
titles of some of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s more impor- 
tant works. These comprise “ Venus’ Mirror,” ‘ Chant 
d’Amour,” “ Laus Veneris” (the title, by the bye, of one 
of his friend Swinburne’s earliest and most.chazacteristic 
poems), “Merlin and Vivien,” “Pygmalion and the 
Image” (four pictures), “The Golden Stair,” ‘ The 
Annunciation,” “The Wheel of Fortune,’ “ Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid,” The Tower of Brass,” and “ The 
Briar Rose” (a series of four pictures), as well as certain 
well-known water-colour drawings, “ The Wine of Circe,” 
“Love Among the Ruins” (spoilt, alas! very recently, 
in Paris by some blockhead who could not distinguish 
between a water-colour drawing aud a painting in oils), 
“ Temperentia,” “ Spes,” “ Fides,” “Cantas,” “The Days 
of Creation,’ “Dies Domini,” “Spring,” “Summer,” 
“ Autumn,” “ Winter,” “ Day,” and “Night.” He has 
also designed a number of cartoons for stained glass 
windows, five of which were executed between the years 
1857 and 1860 by Messrs. Powell, while the remainder 
have been carried out by Messrs. William Morris and 
Company. His best known work of this kind is the St. 
Cecilia window at Christ Church College, Oxford. 


PRAISE AND BLAME 


“To stand high is to be lied about ”—a remark which, 
Few artists have met, on the 
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one hand, with more idolatrous worship, and, on the 





other, with more bitter detraction, than Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. His pictures, according to his friend and 
master, Rossetti, exhibit ‘“‘ gorgeous variegation of colour, 
sustained pitch of imaginaticn, and wistful, sorrowful 
beauty, all conspiring to make them not only unique in 
English work, but in the work of all times and nations.” 
Monsieur Chesneau, a French critic of singular insight, 
regarded Sir Edward as the only artist “ whose high gifts 
in designing, arranging and colouring are equal to his 
poetical conceptions.” Others look upon his conceptions 
as morbid, archaic, and (what they are not) insincere, 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert alluded in “ Patience” to the “ greenery- 
yallery, Grosvenor Gallery” young man. About the 
same time, Punch, in a parody of the late Laureate’s 
“Palace of Art,” described the “Mirror of Venus” (it 
was sold a year or two ago for 3,750 guineas) as follows :— 
.- - Crowding round one pool, from flowery shelves 
A group of damsels bowed the knee 
Over reflections solid as themselves 
And like as peasen be. 
And in the “ Beguiling of Merlin” (3,780 gs.) it saw :— 
. mythic Uther’s diddled son 
Packed in a trunk with cramped limbs awry, 
Spell fettered by a siren limp and lean, 
And at least twelve heads high. 
“He laughs best who laughs last,” and here Sir Edward 
clearly has the iaugh on his side. 
“HONOUR, LOVE, OBEDIENCE, TROOPS OF FRIENDS.” 
For if any man ought to be happy, that man is Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. A poet in the widest sense 
of the term, and a man of culture—his inspiration, 
it will have been observed, is derived mainly from 
the Bible, from romantic legend, and from classical 
poetry—he possesses a competence which enables him to 
indulge his tastes to the full. He is happily married and 
has children. Honours have in recent years poured in 
upon him, He is a D.C.L. of Oxford; he has been 
decorated with the French Legion of Honour ; and quite 
recently he was made a Baronet. He was for a time 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, and would, had 
he conformed to its rules and traditions as other artists 
have done, been made a full member. But he chose 
rather to treat the honour (if, indeed, he ever thought it 
one) which that body conferred upon him with contempt, 
and eventually resigned his position. In taking this step 
he no doubt acted wisely. A painter with such a striking 
individuality, and possessed of such remarkable powers, 
can scarcely be expected to be in full sympathy with the 
aims and objects of the body which reigns at Burlington 


House, 
II.—MR. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 

Mr. Laurens Alma-Tadema is a Dutchman. This fact 
explains much that is peculiar to his character and career. 
Bearing it in mind, we can understand the untiring energy 
and remarkable perseverance with which he has pursued 
the particular branch of Art that he has elected to follow; 
we can excuse also the curious brusqueness of manner 
which at first blush is calculated rather to startle the 
stranger brought into contact with him. He ranks high 
in popular esteem, and, probably, there are few painters 
of to-day whose works sell more readily (whether in their 
original form, or reproduced as engravings) than his. He 
is a master of the art of perspective, and, as we have 
already observed, he paints marble better than any other 
artist now alive. 

HE WOULD BE AN ARTIST. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema—who was born at Dronryp, near 

Leeu Warden, in the ancient province of Friesland, on 
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January 8th, 1836, and who is therefore a little more 
than fifty-eight years of age—was destined by his family 
to follow the profession of the law. His father, who 
died when the boy was four years old, had been a lawyer; 
and they saw no reason why his fifth son should not be a 
lawyer also. It would be interesting to know how many 
living artists have been consecrated from the very begin- 
ning to the service of Art. ‘The reason why no father 
thinks of making his boy a painter is, of course, obvious, 
The profession of Art, save in the case of men of distine- 
tion, is one of the most precarious and the worst-paid 
in existence. The unsuccessful literary man can fall back 
upon journalism—so, for the matter of that, can the unsuc- 
cessful barrister—but the unsuccessful painter can fall back 





MR. L, ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 
(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Co.) 


upon nothing. Hence the acute distress which peren- 
nially prevails within the profession. Fortunately for young 
Tadema, and for the world at large, his health broke down ; 
and his guardians, convinced of the fact that he had not 
long to live, determined to thwart his wishes no more. 
He was permitted to study Art, which he did at the 
Academy of Antwerp and in the studio of Baron Henry 
Leys, and with such success that in 1861—when only 
twenty-five years old—he produced his first important 
work, “ The Education of the Children of Clovis.” 
‘HE EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF CLOVIS.” 

This work, according to one of his critics, contains 
most of the characteristics that have made Alma-Tadema 
famous, It has the Dutch minuteness of detail, the 
careful adherence to facts, the determination to give 
historical accuracy, as well as accuracy in the matter of 
accessories, purity of colour and skill in the grouping of 
figures, It reproduces upon canvas an old Frankish 
story. Clotilde’s uncle had caused her father to be 
stabbed, and her mother to be drowned with a heavy 
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stone hung about her neck, She. married the 
great King Clovis, and after his death sent for her 
little sons, and and telling them not to “ make her 
rue that she had brought them up with love and 
care,” bade them think with bitter hate of the foul 
wrong that had been done her, and “avenge the 
death of her father and mother.” Alma-Tadema shows 
us the Queen superintending that education which is 
to fit them to carry out the revenge. She gazes with 
motherly pride at 
her boys: the eld- 
est of whom is 
hurling the axe, 
the second: stand- 
ing by waiting his 
turn, while the 
youngest nestles 
by her side, 
watching hiselder 
brothers. There 
is a sadness in the 
set face of the 
Queen, which for- 
bodes disaster. 
This work is now 
in the possession 
of the King of the 
Belgians. It be- 
longs to the 
artist’s first period 
—to the years in| 
which he mainly; 
painted subjects 
illustrating Ger-' 
man life in the 
early Middle 
Ages, and the Me- 
rovingian period. 
EGYPT, ROME, AND 
GREECE. 
Mr. Tadema 
next turned his 
attention to an- 
cient Rome, to old 
Greece, and to a 
still older Egypt. 
It was while liv- 
ing in Brussels— 
where two daugh- 
ters, one of whom 
is now-an autho- 
ress and the other 
a water-colour 
‘painter, were born 
to him by his first 
wife, whom he 
married in 1863— 
that the artist 
painted thesuperb 
“Tarquinius Su- 
perbus”; in which 
is seen the regal 
governor of men 
receiving certain 
meek emissaries 
from the city of 
Gabia, while in 
the foreground 
stands the mass 





“AN ODD VOLUME.” 
By Mr. H. Stacey Marks, R.A. 
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of tall poppies, the proudest heads of which he is presently 
to mow off with his sceptre. This work was produced in 
1367. He had, previously, in 1863—the year of his mar- 
riage—painted a picture which he called “ Egyptians 
Three Thousand Years Ago,” and which a distinguished 
Egyptologist has described as a “true resurrection of 
Egyptian life.” To this same period belong the “ Death 
of the Firstborn,” “The Egyptian at his Doorway,” and 
“The Mummy.” It was in 1868 that Mr. Tadema 
painted “ Phidias 
ie i and the Elgin 
aa Marbles,” in 
which is seen the 
sculptor after he 
has completed the 
Parthenon frieze, 
that supreme and 
unsurpassable 
triumph of plas- 
tic art.. The 
figures of Phidias 
himself, and of 
Pericles, Alcibia- 
des and Aspasia, 
all form part of 
the composition. 
ENGLISHMAN 
AND B.A. 

In 1870, Mr. 
Tadema, having 
lost his wife, came 
permanently to 
reside in this 
country, where, in 
1871, he married 
an English lady 
who has since dis- 
tinguished herself 
as a painter of 
children. There 
is no need to fol- 
low his career fu 
the last twenty- 
four years in de- 
tail, or even to set 
forth a list of his 
more important 
paintings. The 
latterare familiar, 
in the shape of 
engravings, to 
everybody who 
lingers outside 
printsellers’ win- 
dows; while the 
former has for the 
most part con- 
sisted of incessant 
but uniformly 
successful toil. 
The Royal <Aca- 
demy made him 
an Associate in 
1876, and he be- 
came a full R.A. 
three years later. 
He isalsoa foreign 
knight of the 
Ordre pour le 
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Mérite —Frederick the Great’s Order—just as Carlyle was, 
and as Sir Frederic Leighton and Sir John Millais now 
are. The Emperor conferred this distinction upon him 
in 1891. 

METHODS OF WORK. 

Painstaking, industrious, accurate, methodical, almost 
fastidious at times, Mr. Tadema strives with all his might 
to reach in every picture that comes from his hand the 
high standard which he has set up for himself. No 
pains are at any time spared, no sacrifice is considered too 
great. He will make studies innumerable, if thereby 
more accurate results are to be obtained; and he will, 
without compunction, wipe out a finished figure from his 
canvas, if its absence in any way improves the composi- 
tion asawhole. “ His first sketch,” says his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Edmund Gosse, “is usually done slightly and 
directly on the canvas or panel. The groups of figures 
are arranged and re-arranged until the artist’s eye is 
satisfied that the whole composition hangs well together, 
and that the attention of the spectator is carrie] naturally 
along to the chief incident of the scene. All the sketeh- 
ing in of the figures is done with the help of nature. 
A thin oil-colour outline of some neutral colour is use 
for this; sometimes the figures are painted at once. Tie 
whole canvas is now filled in, rather as a picce of clo/soune 
might be, with colour, so that the disturbing whiteness 
of the material is hidden. Hard work follows.” 

HIS ESSENTIAL MODERNITY. 

Aithough Mr. Tadema’s subjects are drawn almost 
exclusively from the life and history of the Past—(he 
has, by-the-bye, painted several excellent portraits, the 
most notable being one of Paderewski)—nevertheless his 
works are essentially modern in their character. Sir 
Frederic Leighton aims at presenting ideal beauty ; 
Mr. Tadema is content to infuse life and spirit into the 
scenes and events of long ago. “ Remember,” he will 
say, “we are after all the descendants of antiquity. The 
times change, but human nature does not change with 
them. And, so, whether it is Pharavh weeping over his 
dead son’s body in an Egyptian temple, or a Roman 
lady chaffering with a Tiber boatman over his fare for 
ferrying her across the river, or a Greek youth reading 
Homer by the shore of the much-roaring sea, I endeavour 
to throw into each something of that life which I best 
know—the ever-throbbing life of the great city which lies 
around us.” 

THE ANTIQUE WORLD IN SLIPPERS AND DRESSING-GOWN. 

To use the language of Monsieur Chesneau, Mr. Tadema 
“invests antiquity with the familiar gait, gestures, move- 
ments and attitudes of to-day. As a protest against the 
false dignity and commonplace stiffness which the 
impotent pedantry of academies has introduced into 
their formal dramas and heroic poems, Alma-Tadema 
has, in a manner, put the antique world into slippers and 
dressing-gown. He represents his heroes as walking, 
sitting, rising, drinking, eating and talking, not as the 
characters walked, sat, rose, drank, ate and talked in the 
theatre of Talma, and in the tragedies of Lebrun, but as 
we ourselves walk, sit, rise, drink, eat and talk.” Herein 
lies the secret of Mr. Tadema’s popularity—a popularity 
to which the noble and luxurious mansion which he has 
reared for himself in St. John’s Wood bears eloquent 
and irrefutable witness. 

III.-MR. LUKE FILDES, R.A. 

Mr. Luke Fildes is a fortunate man. He has the 
distinction of having begun his career as the illustrator 
of Charles Dickens’s last novel, “ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood”; he has painted the most popular picture of 
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MR. LUKE FILDES. 


(From a photoyrap' by the Lowln St_reasesp.c Co.) 
recent years, “ The Doctor” (exhibited in 1891); and he 
was chosen last year to reproduce for posterity the 
rsatures of the fair and gracious Princess who will after 
the demise of the reigning Sovereign share the Imperial 
throne. 

“DO SOMETHING GOOD.” 

This, by the way, is Mr. Fildes’ jubilee year. He was 
born at Liverpool in 1814. Thence he came to London, 
as most aspiring young men do when they get the chance, 
and in 1853 entered the South Kensington Art Schools 
asastudent. Three years later he migrated to Buxington 
House, where he worked under supervision for a con- 
siderable time. His first ‘“ chance” came to him in the 
year 1869, and he took it. Mr. Thomas having planned 
the Graphic, wrote to young Fildes, and asked him to do 
“ something good” for the first number. The artist was 
greatly elated, said he wonld do what he could, and 
forwarded a sketch, which had the place of honour on 
the opening page of the first number of the new journal. 
It was a picture of a number of “ casuals” applying for 
tickets for the ward at the police-station. “ When I 
received the commission,” remarkel Mr. Fildes, in the 
course of a conversation some years ago, “I remember 
going to my lodgings, tumbling into an ecasy-chair, and 
wondering what I should do. I thought and smoked, 
walked about the room, when suddenly I remembered being 
very much struck by the terrible pathos of a sight which I 
had seen in my nightly wanderings in the streets. I had 
been to a dinner-party, I think, and happened to return 
by a police-station, when I saw an awful crowd of poor 
wretches applying for ‘ permits’ to lodge in the casual 
ward. I made a note of the scene, and after that often 
went again, making friends with the policeman, and 
talking with the people themselves. That was my 
chance, and I at once began to make studies for my 
Graphic picture.” 
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_“ APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION TO A CASUAL WARD.” 

‘The black and white sketch was, some three years 
later, elaborated into a large canvas, which proved to be 
the picture of the year at the Royal Academy exhibition 
of 1874. In it you are shown a crowd of shivering 
wretches—“ all sorts and conditions of men” and women 
—the leering, indifferent loafer, the bloated drunkard, 
the family that has just been sold up and forced to seek 
the grudgingly-given hospitality of the streets, father, 
mother, and children forming, involuntarily, a pathetic 
group, and the policeman instructing a man who 
has evidently seen better days how to obtain admis- 
sion to the ward. The rain, which is pouring down 
in torrents,.is swept by the wind into the faces of the 
miserable crowd. Behind are the grim walls of the 
police-station, the gloom of which is heightened by the 
flickering light of a dim lantern hung over the door. 
“Some of these folks got to know me in time,” Mr. Fildes 
will tell you, “and I used to ask them to come round to 
my place for a job, and so I got them to sit to me.” 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


It was in the autumn of 1869 that Charles Dickens 
began to write his last, and unfinished, novel, “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” He was anxious to get some 
good black and white man to illustrate it, and he con- 
sulted certain artistic friends of his, Mr. W. P. Frith and 
Mr, John Millais among others. They could not recom- 
mend anybody. Then the first number of the Graphic 
came out with young Fildes’ sketch, and at once they 
exclaimed, “Here is Dickens’s man.” They showed the 
distinguished novelist the picture, and he at once sent for 
the artist. Mr. Fildes, who had revered Dickens from his 
youth up, was delighted, but he found the great man rather 
awkward to work with at first. He was, for one thing, 
exceedingly anxious that Jasper should be shown stealing 
up a narrow staircase one black night, “ with fell pur- 
pose on his face.” The situation was striking, no doubt, 
but it did not necessarily lend itself to treatment at the 
hands of the illustrator. Fildes told Dickens so, and 
after a long argument the novelist yielded, and thence- 
forward allowed him to select his own subjects. 

PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Fildes changed his style 
almost entirely. The influence of Charles Dickens 
passed away, and he ceased to paint with a purpose. 
He went to Venice, where brightness, vivacity, gorgeous 
colours, and brilliant skies caused him to forget the 
sombre subjects with which he had been in the habit of 
dealing. He discovered about the same time that portrait 
painting (provided that you have plenty of com- 
missions) is at once a pleasant and a_ lucrative 
branch of the profession. Hence, of course, the red- 
brick palace in the Melbury Road, hard by the 
residence of the President, and those of Messrs. Watts, Val 
Prinsep, Colin Hunter, Marcus Stone, and Thornycroft; 
hence also the almost unique honour of having been 
commissioned to paint a portrait of the Princess of Wales. 
Her Royal Highness, who wears a simple costume of black 
tulle, is represented in this portrait as sitting upon a 
sofa, red hangings forming a background. The expression 
of her face is thoughtful, if not, indeed, almost sorrowful. 
A silky-haired Japanese pug lies at his royal mistress’s 
side. This portrait is now on view at Burlington House. 
Mr. Luke Fildes, we may add, was made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879, and a full Member in 1887. His 
chief distinction as a painter, however, is that he has twice 
produced the picture of the year: “ Applicants for Admis- 
sion toa Casual War1” (1874), and “The Doctor” (1891). 


IV.—MR. J. C. HOOK, R.A. 

Mr. James Clarke Hook, R.A,, is a Grand Old Mar 
among painters. He is seventy-five years of age, yet his 
perception is as keen and his touch as firm as it was 
when he became a Member of the Royal Academy thirty- 
four years ago. Hook was born in the year 1819. His 
father was the Judge Arbitrator of certain courts i: 
Sierra Leone, whilst his mother was a daughter of 
Dr. Adam Claike, the biblical commentator. The boy's 
predilection for art showed itself while he was at schoo! , 





MR. J. C. HOOK, R.A. 
(From a photograph by Robinson, Redhill.) 


where he gained a prize for a drawing of a head in 1883 
Leaving school, he got an introduction to Constable, who 
from time to time gave him assistance and advice. He 
also studied in the British Museum, sketching the Elgin 
marbles with much diligence and care. He next became 
a student at the Royal Academy, where he won the Gold 
Medal (1836), and, subsequently, carried off that “ blue 
ribbon ” of the schools, the travelling studentship. He 
then married and went to Italy. 
PICTURES OF THE SEA. 

For a considerable time after his sojourn in Italy, 
Mr. Hook painted mainly subjects inspired by French 
and Italian history and poetry, as well as a few sug- 
gested by the Bible. ‘These need not concern us 
greatly; inasmuch as it is by reason of his sea-scapes— 
““ Hook-secapes ” somebody once called them—that he is 
popular, and that his fame as a painter willlive. Another 
thing, he discovered Clovelly, the quaint old North 
Devon fishing village which Charles Kingsley used 
always to de-cribeas the most beautiful place in the whole 
world. Mr. Hook went there in 1854, just a year before 
the publication of Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” “ Wel- 
come, bonny Boat!” and “A Fisherman’s Good-night ” 
were the earliest outcome of this visit Next, he painted 
some rural scenes, and then the sea—and Clovelly—once 
more inspired him. Perhaps the most remarkable work 
belonging to this period is “A Coast Boy Gathering 
Eggs.” The scene is Lundy, a small island off the 
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weather beaten coast of North Devon. A boy who is 
being let down before the face of a cliff by a rope, holds 
a net at the end a rod to receive the spoils of his cruel 
business, some of which have been lodged in a nook near 
at hand. A hundred yards below the boy’s feet lies the 
summer sea, which, breaking at the cliff’s base, makes a 
silver fringe of foam. On the ledge above the robber, his 
comrade, a young man, grasps the sustaining rope. 
“Vivid, various, and harmonious” is the verdict of a 
sympathetic critic upon this very striking work. 
A PICNIC IN SURREY. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose to transcribe 
the titles of the many works of this character that have 
come from Mr. Hook’s hand; it will be enough to say 
that he has been, and still is, represented yearly at the 
toyal Academy’s summer show. It is a little curious to 
note, however, that his sea-scapes are for the most part 
painted in a Surrey village, ‘ You paint better,” he will 
tell you, “if you are not always in the midst of your 
subject.” Mr. Hook settled in Surrey as far back as the 
year 1857. The Etching Club, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had a picnic at Hambledon, and he was so struck 
with the quiet beauty of the place that he determined to 
let his house in London, and to live there. Of this picnic 
the painter tells an amusing story. The party was a 
jolly one, and when, in Godalming, they caught sight of 
a countryman’s yellow waistcoat in one of the shops, they 
bought it. Next they urged Creswick to wear it at lunch, 
which, to their infinite amusement, he did. Then they 
tossed for it; Hook won it; and used it afterwards as a 
wedding garment in his pictures of village life. The 
painter now lives at “ Silverbeck,” a house which he built 
tor himself some years ago near Churt. 

A FEW CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Grand Old Painter concerning whom we write 
can handle other things besides the brush and the palette 
knife. Like another Grand Old Man, he can fell trees; 
he can also dig, plough, mow, or wield a flail; he can, 
moreover, row, or stand at a tiller, or control a suit of 
sails. His wiry, broad-shouldered, muscular figure and 
ruddy countenance testify to a healthy life and to almost 
constant exposure to air and sunlight. <A staunch 
Wesleyan, who has done much for the cause in the 
Farnham district in which he resides, he is also in warm 
sympathy with the Salvation Army. An earnest Radical, 
he has the most profound hatred for what he calls 
“ Brummagem stuff.” Those who wish to become 
acquainted with his art may do so by visiting Burlington 
House any day these three months. 


V.—MR. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, the acknowledged prince of English 
animal painters, was born, so to speak, in an atmosphere 
of art. There was not for a moment any question as to 
what profession he should follow. Not only had both his 
grandfather and his father been students at the Royal 
Academy, but the latter was, at the time of young 
Riviere’s birth, head of the drawing school at Cheltenham 
College. The boy, therefore, was taught to use the 
implements of the artist from the very beginning. There 
exists, according to Mr. Walter Armstrong, a_ pencil 
drawing of a wolf’s head made at the Zoo when he was 
only seven years old, which not only displays extra- 
ordinary dexterity for so young a child, but shows also a 
faculty for grasping the distinctive character of an 
animal, which has persisted through the whole of his 
life. Another proof of his remarkable precocity is to be 
found in the fact that when only eleven years old he sent 
two pictures to the British Institution, both of which 
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MR. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
(From a photograph by Fi adelle and Young 


were hung. Six years later, when little ore than 
seventeen (the date was 1858, and Mr. Riviere was born 
in 1840) he had three p‘ctures in the Royal Academy, 
“Sheep on the Cotswolds,” “ Tired Out,” and “Monkey 
and Grapes.” Then he walked for a few years in th 
steps of the pre-Raphaelites, losing rather than gaining 
thereby. His career as an artist really began in 1864, 
from which year up to the present time he has worked 
steadily and successfully in a field that he has made 
peculiarly his own. 
“ DANIEL,” “ PERSEPOLIS,’ AND “NIMROD.” 

“ Daniel,” Riviere’s first great picture, was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1872. The prophet, his hands 
tied behind him, stands in the lions’ cen, facing a group 
of seven ferocious beasts. The particular moment, we 
may assume, is that immediately following his inearcera- 
tion. The fierce animals 1age impotently at “God's 
judge,” who looks at them, erect and immovable as a 
Persian pillar—a striking contrast to the passions which 
seethe around him. This work is regarded by many as 
the painter’s masterpiece. “The luins of Persepolis ”— 
another famous example —illustrates a coup'et from that 
saddest of Oriental poems, tke “ Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam. “They say”—so the lines run in Fitzgerald’s 
translation — 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 
Night, moonlight, picturesque and historically interest- 
ing ruins, four prowling lions, and some half-aroused 
lizards—these are the main features of this very striking 
work. “A Mighty Hunter before the Lord” was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy as recently as 1891. It is a 
tryptich, and the largest compesition, the middle one, 
represents an incident of the chase. Nimrod stands erect 
in his chariot, which is being urged at full speed across 
the sandy tracts of the desert. Behind, clawing the 
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ground in her agony, lies a wounded lioness, the head of 
the fatally-aimed arrow protruding from behind the 
shoulder. The lion, who has bounded after the chariot, 
has got his claws caught in the leather-work. Nimrod, 
seeing at once his danger and his opportunity, plunges 
his spear into the animal’s body. Tie two wings of the 
tryptich show us the result of the day’s sport. The 
hunted beasts lie, dead or dying, in the intense solitude 
of the desert, alone save for the yellow stars which look 
down pitilessly from the arched vault of the heavens 
overhead. 
“4 SHARP FELLER.” 

Mr. Riviere works as hard as the indifferent state of 
his health will allow. He generally goes to the Zoo for 
his wild animals, and there much of his work is done. 
He may at times be seen in the Gardens as early as seven 
or eight o’clock in the morning, waiting for the animals 
to assume some particular pose which shall discover the 
action of a muscle that it is necessary for him to repro- 
duce in a picture. His studies—charcoal sketches—are 
made with startling rapidity, and their execution forms a 
most exhausting, if intensely interesting, occupation. 
Equally exhausting is the work of creation in his studio 
at “ Flaxley,” in the Finchley Road. But the result of 
these labours is eminently satisfactory, from both the 
artistic and the financial point of view. “They do tell 
me,” remarked a trader in canine models upon one 02¢a- 
sion, “as how Mr. River gets as much as two ’underd 
pounds for paintin’ one dawg; is that true?” “ Yes,” 
was the reply; “undoubtedly.” “ Well.” came the 
rejoinder—atter a pause—‘‘ J don’t blame ’im; if people 
are sich fools, J don’t see why a sharp feller shouldn’t 
take advantage of ’em.” 


VI.—PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 

If you want to see Professor Herkomer, the painter, at 
his best, go to the South Kensington Museum and ask 
to be directed to the gallery in which the pictures bought 
by the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest are, for the 
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time being, exhibited. There you will find ‘‘ The Chapel 
of the Charterhouse ’”’—in all probability it will be the 
first work to compel your attention—and, unless you are 
absolutely devoid of feeling, it will impress you more 
than any other picture in the collection. It is a work 
which displays at once the pathos of sorrow, the dignity 
of suffering, and the nobility of reverse. Those wha 
have read Thackeray’s “ Newcomes”—and those who 
have not are hereby adjured to do so forthwith—wil!| 
know all about the Charterhouse and its famous chapel. 
It is a quiet haven for gentlemen whom the cruel tide of 
receding fortune has left high and dry on the rocks in 
the last hours of declining day. In Herkomer’s picture 
they are seen sitting in the quaint old pews: whilst one 
-whom we may imagine to be old Colonel Newcome 
himself—walks slowly up the aisle. The work is, in 
truth, an illustration of a verse from the Psalm always 
read on Founder’s Day—the thirty-seventh— 

The steps of a good man are ordered by our Lord: and he 
delighteth in his way. 

Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down: for the 
Lord upholdeth him with His hand. 

Another of Professor Herkomer’s paintings--a land- 
scape entitled “ Found ”—is on view in the same gallery, 
while yet another, a more recent example, called “On 
Strike,” may be seen any day in the Diploma Gallery at 
Burlington House. 

“SEI EHRLICH UND FLEISSIG.” 

“Sei ehrlich und fleissig” (be honest and industrious) 
and ‘“ Peace and Success”—here, in two phrases, you 
have summed up for you the whole of Professor Her- 
komer’s career. ‘The first phrase was addressed by the 
painter’s grandfather to his second son when he appren- 
ticed him to a joiner in Waal; the second is Professor 
Herkomer’s summing up of his own existence. His life 
has been a very eventful one—as eventful, almost, as that 
of David Copperfield. Born in humble circumstances— 
his father, Lorenz Herkomer, was a “ Tischler-Meister ” 
(master joiner)—he, together with the rest of the family, 
was for years ina more or less poverty-stricken condition. 
Blessed with gifts superior to those which the gods 
usually bestow upon the Sons of Men, he had to wait 
long and patiently for opportunities to exercise them to 
any advantage. His father determined from the very 
first that the boy should be an artist. “This boy shall 
be my best friend, and he shall be a painter,” he is said 
to have remarked when the lad was born in 1849, 
Professor Herkomer became both. His filial devotion to 
his father, and his tender affection for his mother, are 
said by his friends to have been of the rarest and noblest 
kind ; while’ his position as a painter is, as everybody 
knows, acknowledged and assured. 

BREAKING HIS BIRTH’S INVIDIOUS BAR. 

The difficulties which encounter the man who, to quote 
Tennyson’s lines :— 

. breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

sps the skirts of happy chance, 

asts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star,— 





are almost inconcecivably great. But, thanks to genius 
and to an inflexible will, young Herkomer overcame them. 
His humble origin, the poverty which surrounded him as 
a boy, his lack of influential friends, his unhappy first 
marriagc—all these things were bravely met and con- 
quered. But the struggle was a fearful one, and there 
were rebuffs which would have discomfited a less 
energetic man than the Professor. For example, he took 
one day a very fair drawing of a pretty girl dreaming 
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among some ruins, to Cassell’s. He was shown into the 
presence of Mr. Petter, a rough diamond from North 
Devon, and one of the active partners of the firm. (What 
he knew about either art or literature, Heaven alone can 
tell!) Young Herkomer produced his block. “ Hm,” 
said Petter, “is this your first block?” “No, sir; I have 
done many for Messrs. Dalziel Brothers.” ‘ Well, we cau 
do nothing with this drawing,” rejoined Pctter. “The 
fact is, you want to eat a little more pudding!” “* ‘hank 
you,” said the young artist; “give me my block.” “ And 
{ would advise you,” added the unsympathe‘ic publisher, 
“to study anatomy. Anatomy is sadly lacking in——” 
“Good day,” said Herkomer, bolting from the room with 
his block, and with the single word “ brute” sticking in 
his throat. 
MR. W. L. THOMAS 
OF THE 
“ GRAPHIC.” 

Happily for Eng- 
lish art, Herkomer 
received a very 
different reception 
fom Mr. W. I. 
Thomas of the 
Graphic—a man to 
whom many emi- 
nent English 
painters owe much 
of their success. 
“Gipsies on Wim- 
bledon Common” 
was the subject of 
the block which the 
artist took to him. 
Mr. Thomas cor- 
dially shook hands. 
The drawing was 
good, he said, and 
he accepted it there 
and then, saying he 
would be very 
pleased to take any 
amount of such 
good work. Her- 
komer thrilled with 
excitement and joy, 
and after receiving 
{8 for the block, 
from that moment 
never lacked  re- 
munerative work, 
W ood - engraving, 
water-colour draw- 
ing, oil-painting, 
and travel there- 
after absorbed the 
artist’sattention for 
some tme. By the 
year 1872 he had 
saved £200, and he 
determined to give 
his father and his 
mother a real holi- 
day. He collected 
all the money in 
gold to show his 
mother, and they 
placed it in little 
piles on the table 





“ GANYMEDE.” 
By Briton Kiviere, i. A. 
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as they counted it. No money ever brought him 
greater happiness. In the year 1873, while living with 
his parents in a cottage at Bushey, he met the lady 
who became his first wife. ‘Their union was a most 
unhappy one. Concerning this marriage we shall say 
nothing; though, truth to tell, Professor Herkomer him- 
self has not been absolutely reticent in regard to the 
matter. He has thrice entered the bonds of matrimony. 
His second wife was Miss Lulu Griffiths; his third—the 
present Mrs. Herkomer — was Miss Maggie Griffiths, 
her sister. To render the last-named marriage legal, 
the painter became a German subject, and the 
ceremony took place at Landsberg, in Bavaria. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer is, therefore, a German subject residing 
ju Engiand. 
4 «=2HIS MARVELLOUS 
VERSATILITY. 
Herkomer’s most 
striking character- 
ist.¢c is his marvel- 
lous versatility. A 
more many - sided 
man it would be 
impossible to meet. 
As a painter he 
stands in the very 
front rank — his 
work evoking the 
warm enthusiasm 
both of the public 
and of his brother 
artists; as a teacher 
of art he is almost 
unrivalled, his 
school, or “colony,” 
at Bushey being 
one of the most 
successful organisa- 
tions of the kind in 
existence; as an 
etcher (he taught 
himself the art) he 
has won high praise 
both in this country 
and abroad; as a 
lecturer, he is well- 
equipped, sponta- 
neous, and enter- 
taining; as a com- 
poser of music he 
is, according to 
Herr Richter, 
“never common- 
place, and nearly 
always original” ; 
while both as an 
executant of music, 
and as an actor, he 
has won much ap- 
plause. And he is 
as industrious as he 
isversatile. No won- 
der then that heisin 
a position to say, as 
he said five years 
ago, “My existence 
is summed upin the 
two words, ‘ Peace 
and Success.’ ” 
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A TRUCE OF GOD. 
A PrLeA For DISARMAMENT BY JULES SIMON, 

Tue first place in the Contemporary Review is devoted 
to an article by Jules Simon, the object of which is to 
proclaim a truce of God to last from to-day until after 
the exhibition with which the twentieth century is to 
open. Parodying the old saying, “If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war,” he says Si vis pacem pare pacem. He 
recognises that the Triple Alliance, which was supposed 
to be a confederation of war, was made for peace. The 
Franco-Russian alliance must also make for peace. ‘The 
Triple Alliance sought to give peace by relucing France 
to impotence, but the Russian alliance has given France 
resurrection, and peace now results from a common agree- 
ment of all power. M. Simon asserts that even Austria, 
Germany and Italy have discovered that France is not 
longing for war, but that an immense longing for labour 
and peace, as an opportunity for labour, has taken posses- 
sion of all Frenchmen. M. Simon eloquently describes the 
curse of military service in France. For three years the 
entire manhood of the nation is changed for the worse. The 
artist’s hand has grown clumsy, and the morals of the young 
priests have been impaired. Soldiers refuse to go back to 
labour on the land. The villages are being depopulated. 
The germs of all diseases are found in the barracks, 
All the services of the State are famishing for money, 
while one half the revenue is used for the purchase 
of powder, projectiles, fortresses and barracks. ‘ The 
European nations are rushing headlong to bankruptcy, 
and the end must come either by a war of extermination 
or by disarmament. The experiment of a universal war 
such as that which would be threatened if it once broke 
out has never been made in the history of the world. 
Eight millions of men will perish before the war is ended. 
Humanity will be put back six centuries in a single day. 
What then should be done? M. Simon advocates an 
international conference to decide on the reduction of 
the term of service everywhere from three years to one :— 

The formula is clear and simple, and cannot give rise to two 
interpretations. It could be easily and promptly put in execu- 
tion. Ina year’s time the whole thing would be done. The 
relative position of each Power would remain just what it was 
before, as the change would apply equally to all, in accordance 
with the same formula. The economic result would be enor- 
mous. We could not, indeed, count on a reduction of two- 
thirds of the expenditure, on account of fortresses, military 
works of various kinds, stores, and special corps; but we may 
confidently reckon on a diminution by half. It would be 
salvation! We should get back, little by little, to the ex- 
penditure of the years before the war; and the budget, already 
reduced by half, might still be subjected to reductions in 
other particulars. 

Replying to the military argument that it would he 
impossible to make expert soldiers in twelve months, he 
points out that if the rule were made universal all would 
be equally inefficient. The moment there are no more 
soldiers anywhere, excepting one year soldiers, what do 
we lose? An exception might be made for the cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers. M. Simon’s paper is eloquent 
although short, and it would be well if he would start an 
agitation in France in support of the agitation which is 
now being set on foot in this country. 

In the Altruistic Review, Chicago, the editor is repub- 
lishing the sketch which Mr. Benjamin Waugh published 
of me scme years ago. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Mr. ArtTHUR WHITE, in the North American Review for 
April, thinks that the time is ripe for the formation of an 
alliance between Great Britain and the United States 
preliminary to a closer union. He points out the 
effect which the opening of the Nicaragua Canal will 
have upon the position of the United States, and he also 
hints that the North American continent is likely to have 
a pretty considerable foreign policy in South America. 
That being the case, America will be brought into the 
vortex of European politics, and the United States would 
need an ally. He does not propose, however, that the 
Republic and the Empire should make a firm fighting 
alliance, because that would be to ask too much from the 
Americans. He therefore kindly proposes that we should 
be bound to help the Americans, but that America should 
not be bound to help us excepting by a friendly 
neutrality. This is Mr. White’s scheme :— 

A political union between the United States and the British 
Empire being at present impossible, there remains but one 
expedient—an alliance, or accord, which would pave the way 
to concerted action in the future. This alliance need not be 
of sufficient intimacy to involve the United States in any 
responsibility as regards British interests in all parts of the 
world, It is obvious that, in their present undeveloped con- 
dition, the United States dare not risk becoming involved in 
a European war. Their desire is to remain neutral; and the 
alliance [am about to propose provides for their strict neu- 
trality, in the terms of international law. If I were asked to 
draft the terms of an Anglo-American alliance, or accord, I 
should put it in this way :— 

Great Britain shall become an ally of the United States in 
the event of any European power or powers declaring war 
against the latter. On the other hand, the United States 
shall guarantee friendly neutrality in the event of Great 
Britain becoming involved in a war with one or more of 
the European powers concerning issues that in no way concern 
the pacifie interests of the United States; and, under such 
circumstances, the United States shall render to Great Britain 
every assistance, positive and negative, allowed to neutrals. 

The United States would thereby secure a guarantee of 
safety against foreign aggression or invasion; whilst all that 
they would be called upon to give, in return for this inestimable 
advantage, would be their goodwill towards the British Empire. 
In this way Great Britain would improve her means of com- 
munication and supplies. Ultimately it might lead to a defen- 
sive alliance. Toa naval power like Great Britain, it would 
be of immense advantage to secure a friendly, neutral base on 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United States; the more 
so, if such assistance were refused to the powers with whom 
Great Britain might be at war. 

Mr. White forgets that if a nation becomes friendly tA 
the sense of being partial, which is the sense in which he 
takes it, it may land itself before long into very serious 
complications. 





Mr. Watts’s Portrait of Mr. George Meredith. 

Peruars the most generally interesting picture in this 
year’s summer exhibition at the New Gallery is the 
portrait of Mr. George Meredith, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner, the well-known wood engraver, 
has just issued through Messrs. Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane an admirable engraving of this portrait, 
the artist’s proofs of which, limited in number, are 
published at a guinea. We should add that the painting 
will be reproduced in no other form. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN TH® 


WOMEN AS PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
ApvVIcE 10 BrGInNERS, BY Mrs. PHILIPPS. 

In the Young Woman for May there is an interesting 
article containing an interview with Mrs. | iilipps. who 
is one of our brightest and most successful of politica! 
speakers. At first, she tells us, she had a great prejudice 
against women on the platform, but after a time she found 
out her mistake. She says: 

Now [am more than reconciled, and I fully appreciate the 
yalue of public speech. I consider that it is the revival of one 
of the noblest of all arts, and should take a place in education, 
and in recreation as well, alongside with writing books and 
reading them, 

On being asked by her interviewer, “ What would be 





MRS. WYNFORD PHILIPPS. 
(From a photegraph by Ward ant D.wney ) 


your advice to the young beginner who suffers from 
nervousness?” she said :— 

Take trouble. I often say to women who feel it their 
duty to speak, but find it so difficult: “D> you take as much 
trouble in trying to make a speech as you would in learning 
French verbs or cooking an omelette ? Why should you expect 
to make a speech without taking the trouble and going through 
the drudgery which would be absolutely essential to excellence 
in a very much easier department of work ?” 

Mrs. Philipps says that she was trained in elocution, 
and she strongly recommends would-be speakers to study 
voice-production rather than elocution. Here are Mrs. 
Philipps’s hints to a girl who wishes to make an effective 
speech in public :— 

First, know all about the question with which she proposes 
to deal. Whatever arguments she intends to bring forward she 
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should oppose in her own mind, or read the best opponents of 
them; she should do justice to the arguments of her opponents, 
and then try to meet them, not with casy rhetoric, but with 
logical refutation. Next, she should prepare a speech that 
would tike about three hours to deliver, and then eut out 
everything but the very best parts that would take about 
twenty minutes. If it is her first speech, and she is troubled 
witli nervousness—which, if she is going to be a great speaker, 
is exceedingly likely—she should not be ashamed of learning 
it by heart. She should make notes of her headings only, and 
then be ready, if the audience inspire her and she has gained 
self-command, to express any further thoughts that oceur at 
the moment. What helps me most, perhaps, is that whenever 
I address an audience, however small, I feel that it is a great 
oceasion. [say to myself: Even if I have done nothing of 
public worth till this moment, and though I may be prevented 
from doing anything of the kind again, this is a great moment 
for me, and it is for me to make it a great moment to those who 
listen. 

There are to my mind three women who in their own way 
are in their greatest speeches near to perfection in their art— 
Annie Besant, Lady Carlisle,and Lady Henry Somerset. But 
quite apart from their gifts as public speakers, there are some 
women whose whole work and character have such an influence 
on the many women they come in contact with, that they have 
an extraordinary eloquence of their own; for when they speak 
the goodness of their lives shines through all they say. 

* Before you go,” said Mrs. Philipps, “I should like to take 
the opportunity of giving a message to the many women who 
will read this. Let them remember that we live in heroic 
days. The overwhelming majority of women might be doing 
far far more than they are now doing, in their own spheres, 
without changing their line of life, if they would but link 
themselves together, and put themselves under the inspiring 
influences which are bringing forth every day so many workers 
in the fields of philanthropy and reform. Once women come 
forward to work, remembering this essential truth, which I 
have often expressed before, that a workless life is a worthless 
life, they are perfectly certain to join those who want to do 
away with all disabilities that restrain women, and devote 
themselves to discovering and using their highest abilities.” 


The Bounties of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Mary SpeENCER-WARKEN, in the Strand, publishes an 
illustrated interview with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
It is very enthusiastic. The Baroness at the age of 
twenty-three found herself the richest woman in England. 
To look back on her life is declared to be a historical 
education. She visited some of the foulest dens in 
London with Dickens, and as a result of these visits she 
converted Nova Scotia Gardens into Columbia Square, 
with its model tenement houses. During the cholera 
epidemic of 1867 she employed eight trained nurses, 
two sanitary inspectors, and four disinfectant agents, 
to work under a doctor in the East End. She 
has founded the bishoprics of Adelaide, British 
Columbia, and Cape Town at the cost of about £50,000 a 
piece. She spent £100,000 in building the church of 
St. Stephen’s, at Westminster. She started the Whitelands 
Training College, and is the chief promoter of the Nationa} 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. She is 
President of the Destitute Dinner Society, which every 
year gives 30),000 substantial dinners at a charge from 
a penny to a halfpenny each. She is a prominent sup- 
porter of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. She offered a quarter of a million of money to 
the Government for the use of the destitute Irish. The 
writer mentions that General Gordon visited the Baroness 


just before leaving the country, and took away with him 


a pocket-book as a keepsake, which he carried about with 
him till his death. 
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THE REVIEW 


IMPORTS INTO BRITAIN. 
WHERE THEY CAME Frowv 189°. 


In the Leiswre Hour Mr. W. J. Gordon, of whose excel- 
lent articles I have often had occasion to speak in high 
praise, contributes a statistical paper, illustrated with 
diagrams, upon “ The Foreign Food of Britain.” One of 
these diagrams I reproduce. It illustrates in pictorial 
form the countries from which we draw the most of 
our supplies. There are other diagrams equally interest- 
ing for which I have not space. The figures are taken 
from the Board of Trade returns for 1893 and 1892. 
Those relating to food belong to 1893, the total imports 
t) 1892. 

Of the one hundred and eighty millions’ worth of food im- 
ported into this country, the butcher takes over sixteen millions, 
the jorkbutcher three-quarters of a million, the fishmonger and 
poultryman three and a quarter millions, the cheesemonger 
forty millions, the grocer forty-three millions, the greengrocer 
over seven millions, and the baker about fifty-two millions. 
‘The wine and spirit merchant takes about eight millions and a 
half, and the tobacconist three millionsanda half. Altogether 
we receive £225,000,000 of articles other than those used for 
food; thus bringing up our imports to the £ 405,000,000, which, 
shared among us all, means over £10 per head per individual 
to be sent abroad in payment of the bill, or settled somehow in 
account. 

Every man, woman, and child in the British isles pays 
threepence a day in the purchase of fool, drink, and 
smoke. Our food exports only amount to 11 millions, 
most of which are mere transhipments. 160 millions of 
raw materials are imported for manufacturing purposes, 
while our manufacturers export more than 190 millions. 


Think of the fleet of ships it requires to bring all this mass 
to our shores, and think how they crowd as they approach these 
islands! From Japan across to Vancouver, and from Japan to 
the Mediterranean by way of the Suez Canal, picking up the 
China ships, the India ships, and the westerly-bound Austra- 
Jian ships on the way; from Brisbane to Vancouver across the 
Pacific; from the Australasian and New Zealand ports round 
the Horn, picking up the San Francisco, the Callao, and the 
Valparaiso ships as they pass, the stream widening as they 
round; increased again at Monte Video and at Rio, on to the 
Canaries, where it is joined by the stream from the Capo of 
Good Hope ; swollen farther on by the crowd from the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the mouth of the Channel almost lost in the 
flood that pours from the West Indies, the States, and 
anada. There jhas been nothing like it before in the world’s 
history. 

Unionist Prospects in Scotland. 

A Scorcn Conservative in the Scottish Review for April 
thus explains why, in his opinion, Scottish Unionists are 
likely to make a very good fight at the coming general 
election. He says :— 

They have three important factors in their favour, which have 
‘come into play since last general election. Secotsmen are not 
more enamoured of Home Rule, since the veil that enshrouded 
it has been lifted, and the mechanism of the figure has been 
dissected. They know now that it means absolute betrayal of 
their kinsmen and co-religionists in Ulster, without pretence 
of protection or compensation; they know that it means Scot- 
jand paying the piper to a grotesquely unfair extent, in order 
‘that Irishmen may dance; and they know that if means the 
‘swamping of their own seventy-two members in the House of 
Commons by a band of eighty quasi foreigners, without 
responsibility, and holding in commission a dictatorial power. 
‘Scottish Liberal Churchmen now realise that their Church has 
not only been denounced but doomed, and that the executioners 
‘are at the doors. And it is not in one party alone that deep 
dissatisfaction exists with the conduct of Scottish business and 
the administration of Scottish affairs during the last eighteen 
enonths. 
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TOTAL IMPORTS, 1892. 


(Exch o. the small squares representing £1,000,000.) 
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Argentina 


Portugal Norway 
Italy Brazil 
Roumania Philippines 
Gree-e Java 
Peru ; Austria-Hangary 
Central America Japan 
Morocco Algeria 


Colombia Other Coun ries. 


In all cases the small squares represent a million, go that the 


figures are all to the same scale. 
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THE BIRDS AND BEASTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Some LimITaTions OF THE POET. 

THERE is a very interesting article in the Quarterly 
Review on “ Shakespeare’s Birds and Beasts,” by a writer 
who has three gifts which enable him to make out a very 
plausible case for his thesis. He is a man familiar with 
natural history, he wields a facile pen, and he does 
not stick at a bold generalisation or a thumping assertion 
when it is necessary to make a point. He is much too 
sweeping in his assertions, if truth be the standard; but 
as the leading counsel for the prosecution, with carte 
blanche to say what he pleases, to bamboozle the jury 
without the fear of cross-examination before his eyes, he 
acquits himself very well. The Quarterly Reviewer's 
position is this: Shakespeare had apparently no eyes for 
animate nature unless it tock the shape of animals hunted 
or employed in the hunt. Horses, stags, hunting dogs, 
boars, and in short any animal used in sport, he described 
magnificently. All other birds, beasts, or insects he 
either described conventionally or inaccurately. The 
following extract is a fair sample of the Quarterly 
Reviewer's attack :— 

The animated Nature of Shakespeare is very indifferent. 
It is seldom brightened by any touches of personal observation, 
and rarely by any suggestion of personal sympathy. As 
compared with Shakespeare, Ben Jonson was a naturalist ; as 
a loyer of Nature, both he and Chaucer rank before him. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

So saturated is the intellect of our race with Shakespeare 
that thinkers can rarely think finely without his echo, or pocts 
speak without quotation. Natural history in poetry is curiously 
limited, and within those limits it is stereotyped and formu- 
lated, thanks to the truly terrific force that Shake- 
speare has been in the guidance and development of English 
The thinker will recognise at every turn the 
master’s phrases, but not the voice. He will discover, one by 
one, why certain animals are so inexplicably neglected, others, 
with as little apparent reason, misrepresented; why the pocts 
are sometimes so tender, at other times so cruel; and why, in 
spite of constantly recurring passages that are beautifully 
sympathetic, there should seem to vibrate all through the 
poets’ treatment of animals a jarring string of insincerity and 
want of observation. The reason for it all is to be found in 
Shakespeare. The peculiarities of Shakespeare’s sympathics 
and antipathies are exactly those of all succeeding pocts. 
Where he praises, they praise; where he blames, they blam: 
too. The larger groups that he neglects—for instance, tlic 
birds and beasts of prey, the sca-fowl or the foreign birds 
are neglected punctually; reptiles continue to be abominable, 
fish not worth noticing, and insects “vermin.” Even the 
treatment of individual species follows on Shakespeare’s lines. 

HIS BLINDNESS TO ANIMATE NATURE. 

Shakespeare was curiously unobseryant of animated Nature. 
He seems to have seen very little. Our authority for this is 
his own works, which, while they abound with beauties of 
fancy and imagination, are most disappointing to lovers of 
Nature by (their errors apart) their extraordinary omissions. 
Stratford-on-Avon was, in his day, enmeshed in streams, yet 
he has not got a single kingfisher. It is true, he refers to that 
mythie old sea-bird of antiquity, the “ haleyon,” hung up by 
its beak as a kind of indoor weathercock. But that is not the 
kingfisher. Nor on all his streams or pools is there an otter, a 
water-rat, a fish rising, a dragon-fly, a moor-hen or a heron. 
What, then, did he observe? Only inanimate Nature, the 
willows “ aslant the stream.” But to the living objects about 
him he seems to haye been obstinately and deliberately purblind 
and half-deaf. 

WRONG, BUT BEAUTIFUL. 

His boyhood was passed among woods, and yet in all the 
woods in his Plays there is neither woodpecker nor wood- 
pigeon: we never hear or see a squirrel in the trees, nor a 
nightjar hawking over the bracken. This is surely extra- 
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ordinary in a poet. Did Shakespeare ever see the sea? How 
is it then that there is not a single sea-gull in all his works ? 
With his hundred descriptions of the sea, there is never a bird 
on the wave. How is it that in all his sunshine there is not a 
single bee humming among the flowers ?—that, with all his 
evenings, there is not a single moth onthe wing? His naturab 
history is commonp'ace when it is correct, and “ Elizabethan” 
when it is wrong; but the manner of it is so beantiful, incom- 
parably beautiful, that the matter borrows a beauty from it. 
HIS HORSES, DOGS, AND CATS. 

Of Shakespeare’s horses there is no necd to speak ; he writes. 
of them as a Centaur might write, as participating in his own 
nature. He loved them, and the result is the noblest deserip- 
tion ever written of the noblest of all animals. Here we see 
the poet at his best, full of personal knowl dge of his subject, 
full of kindliest sympathy with it, and the contrast makes all 
the more barren and more deplorable his treatment of the 
animal world in general. It is a most surprising fact that, 
with his marvellous sympathy with human nature and_ the 
horse, Shakespeare should never have had a loving word ‘to 
throw at a dog, and that he should have even denied it the 
virtue of fidelity. If he was ungencrous to the dog, he must 
be called something worse to cats,—* creatures we count not 
worth the hanging.” For one thing Puss is no sort of use 
in sport, so that her physical qualities did not attract the poet’s 
admiration. Yet it is surely astonishing that he should so 
consistently revile the little animal. 

The article will occasion much controversy, for there 
is a good deal to be said on the other side, and any 
suggestion that Shakespeare was fallible seems to many 
of us almost akin to blasphemy. 








The Battle of Hastings. 

Mr. J. H. Rounp, in the Euglish Historical Review, 
replies to the defenders of Mr. Freeman’s story of the 
famous battle in a paper which is a fine specimen of close 
argument and vigorous reasoning. It is not necessary to 
follow him seriatim through his reply to Mr. Freeman’s 
champions, and I content myself with extracting his own 
summary of what he claims to have accomplished in his 
criticism of Mr. Freeman himself :— 

As against Mr. Freeman’s account of the battle, I claim firsé, 
as I have claimed throughout, that, on a review of the whole 
evidence, he has certainly failed to prove the existence of that 
* palisade,” which would, he admits, have been a new develop- 
ment, and which, therefore, requires conclusive proof; second, 
that his disposition of the English, “ with all that it involves, 
was based on no authority, was merely the offspring of his own 
imagination, and was directly at variance with the only pre- 
cedent that he vouched for the purpose”; third, that the 
advance of the Norman infantry was not for the purpose of 
breaking down the alleged “ palisade,” but solely to gall the 
English and tempt them to break their ranks; fourth, that the 
great feigned flight was nota single but a combined manceuvre; 


Jifth, that the “great slaughter of the French in the western 


ravine” was an episode “invented by Mr. Freeman alone,” 
was at variance with his own conditions of the problem, was 
opposed by Mr. Archer’s authority, Wace, and involved the 
application of “violence” to his own “Jeading authority”; 
sirth, that “his explanation of how (sic) the battle was won,” 
namely, the outflanking of Harold and the centre by the 
Normans gaining the hill on his right, “is a mere unsupported 
conjecture”; seventh, that he was misled, at the outset, by 
“ misconstruing ” the words of Henry of Huntingdon on which 
alone can rest his statement that the post “was not without 
reason called a fortress.” I hold, therefore, that his narrative 
of the battle will have to be entirely rewritten, and its ground- 
plan destroyed. 


Miss FE. M. CLerke gives an interesting account in the 
Dublin Review of a missionary model farm in Borneo, 
which may be read with advantage by others than 
Catholics. 
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FRANCISCANS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By WALTER BESANT. 

In the Contemporary Review there is an admirable 
article by Mr. Walter Besant on the Jubilee of the 
Ragged School Union. It is partly historical, partly 
prophetic. Its note is that personal service is the only 
way by which men can be saved. The Ragged School 
Union has four thousand unpaid workers, and no one 
knows how many more there are of these Franciscans 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Besant says :— 

It would be interesting if we could get the statistics of 
voluntary and unpaid work. I once investigated the statistics 
of a single parish, and that a very poor one. I found over one 
hundred persons, who gave their work for nothing to the parish. 
In fact, there are thousands and tens of thousands on whom the 
Churches can now reckon for voluntary work. This unpaid worker 
is the nineteenth century Franciscan; he attempts, without 
vows, what his predecessor of the thirteenth century attempted 
with the help of vows—viz., organised personal service among 
the humblest. He works upon the lowest and most unpromis- 
ing material that the world can show; they are lads far below 
the reach of Polytechnics; he attracts them somehow; by 
personal magnetism, by force of character, by skill in the 
things that all Jads admire; he dominates them. He 
is perhaps a young curate of no great intellectual grasp; but 
he knows what he has to do, and he succeeds; or he is a lay- 
man who works in an office all day. We go back to the grand 
discovery of Francis—say rather, the interpretation of Francis 
—that the great sluggish apathetic mass in which are born 
creatures of hideous mien and malign brain can only be moved 
by personal service. 

Observe, also, that this form of philanthropie or charitable 
work is destined to be the only form that will survive and 
remain. Every other form will be speedily swallowed up by 
the action of the State. 2 

Mr. Besant’s picture of the transformation which has 
been wrought in the last fifty years by the recognition of 
peysonal service as the only form of charitable work which 
is truly effective and not mischievous, which he thinks 
dates from the formation of the Ragged School Union. 
Those who are inclined to despair of our great cities will 
do well to read Mr. Besant’s picture of what they 
were sixty or seventy years ago. Mr. Besant says 
that the lowest depths ever touched by the population of 
a great city seem to have been reached by the London 
mob at the end of the last century. Everything has now 
been changed, and by the discovery that the Christian 
Church might be the most potent engine ever given to 
man for civilisation and education. That discovery was 
tumbled on by accident by half a dozen humble men 
whose hearts went out to the neglected children of the 
gutter. Mr. Besant puts the difference between the 
old and new conception of Church work very forcibly in 
the following sentences :— 

The old Reformation theory of the clergy—that their chief 
duty was to preach—still lingered; the modern opinion is, as 
we know, that the parish clergy are to be teachers and 
schoolmasters, almoners, providers of holidays, entertain- 
ments, concerts, meetings and clubs; civilisers, gymnasts and 
athletes, presidents of branches, actively engaged in every 
social, moral, and religious object; acquainted with every 
person in the parish, readers of daily services, and, last of ali, 
as of least importance, preachers. Fifty years ago they were 
preachers first and always. ; ; 

As a result, not merely have thousands of lives been 
rescued from infamy, but whole classes have been lifted 
to a higher level. 





_ Tarr is an interesting paper on the “City of York 
in the Sixteenth Century,” by Miss Maud Sellers, in the 
English Historical Review for April. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A HACHISCH EATER. 

Tuere is an interesting article in Cornhill for May on 
the sensations experienced by a hachisch eater. At first 
the writer says the objects around him seemed little by 
little to clothe themselves in fantastic garb, and a tickling 
pressure crept round his heart as if to squeeze out thie 
laugh which burst from him with noisy violence. H's 
voice sounded like the discharge of cannon. He seemc:| 
to read the minds of all those who were around him :— 

Thoughts seized on me with fury, and unchained and dis- 
entangled themselves by torrents in my brain, and developed « 
rapid succession of geometrical combinations which appeare:! 
t» be the simplest, as well as the most exact, expression «| 
those ideas which one is obliged to render in an approxima 
manner by prolix words of gross moulding. Ishould have like | 
to fix on paper these fugitive figures of my visible thought, 
but the rapidity of their succession absolutely excluded n 
from this complicated operation. My head became as it wer 
the buraing source of fireworks, throwing up bouquets of stam, 
in dazzling forms, but of perfect design, of a light so intens 
and of colours so brilliant that nothing in nature had ever 
equalled them. 

Besides all this, I lost completely the idea of time, ant 
should have been incapable of deciding whether my hallucin:- 
tion was of a minute’s, or of a century’s, duration, 

Here words utterly fail me to express the incomprehensibl» 
agony which ran through ail my being! Sometimes I felt that 
my feet took root in the earth, and that I was sinking up t 
my neck in the soil, and that [ could only draw my feet out 
with the greatest difficulty, cach step seeming to have hundreds 
of pound weights attached to them. 

Then I appeared to be gifted with the lightness of a spong:, 
and I remember that I held firmly on to a tree, fearing that | 
should suddenly disappear in the air with the velocity of a 
balloon. 

Vibrations, like shocks of electricity, ran through my body, 
and I was a victim to the most horrible sensations. An irou 
hand seemed to have got hold of my brain, and was crushiny 
it; I was seized with dizziness, and I shudder even now when 
I think how intense was my suffering. 

The horror of a man being flung from a precipice, of a martyr 
chained to the stake, and knowing that he would be consume:! 
to cinders, may perhaps approach the terror which I expe- 
rienced at this cruel period, and which seemed to be the lengt!) 
of eternity. Iwas indespair! I longed to fly from my proper 
sclf, and from this persecuting influence under which I was 
wholly powerless. 

Shortly after this I began to feel myself growing tall, s» 
immensely tall that I towered above the horizon, and my skull 
was even touching the blue roof of heaven! 


As the effect of the drug is intermittent it soon passed 
off, and he started for home. No sooner had he £0 
outside the house than the drug resumed its potency :— 

It seemed as if the walls of the universe spread out around 
me, and that there issued therefrom strains of delicious music. 
This circumstance filled me with pleasure, and seemed to 
extinguish the anguish and terror with which I had been 
previously tortured. 

I now began to experience a voluptuous happiness, to which 
no human enjoyment could be compared; I floated in a sea of 
pleasure, at once physical, moral, and intellectual. I had an 
immensity of love in my heart which enveloped all nature, and 
filled me with unlimited hope. 

Some hours later these visions began to dissolve, and I feli 
an urgent necessity for food ; entering a restaurant, I attacked 
with a voracious appetite all which was set before me, but 1 
must not forget to add that what I ate and drank was of 
exquisite and unknown flavour—in comparison with which 
ambrosia and nectar would be but ordinary bread and sour wine. 

On reaching my chambers I fell intoa profound and peaeeful 
sleep, and on the morrow nothing remained of the effects of the 
hachisch, save a pallid countenance, an agreeable languor, and 
a bitter sentiment of regret at the aspect of the reality to 
which I had awakened. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. IN THE 


THE FINAL PROBLEM OF WOMAN. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE AGAINST MorHERHOOD. 


Tue first place in the Fortnightly Review for May is 
given to an interesting article by Karl Pearson on 
“ Woman and Labour.” He indicates various points of 
similarity between the two movements—that of the eman- 
cipation of women and the emancipation of labour, and 
declares that the inevitable outcome of the Woman’s 
Rights movement would be the demand by woman, not so 
much for freedom as protection :— 


The organisation of female labour has only just begun. 
When comprehensive unions of female shop assistants, of 
female clerks, and, above all, of female domestic servants have 
been established, then the woman-question will begin to pass 
into a new phase, and the demand for special legislation and 
special protection will entirely replace the ery for equality of 
opportunity which has marked the earlier stages of the present 
emancipation movement. Then, perhaps for the first time, we 
shall realise that woman’s emancipation is only possible during 
a socialistic, as distinguished from an individualistic, stage of 
society—we shal learn, what history abundantly demonstrates 
to its students, that the position of woman rises and falls with 
that of labour; and that the need of both is neither equality 
of opportunity nor frecdom of contract, but protection. 

NOT CONTENT WITH “EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY,” 

The home, whether we approve it or no, has ceased for ever 
to be the sole field of woman’s activity. Will woman be 
content with “equality of opportunity”? We cannot for one 
moment believe it, when once she has recognised the power 
organisation can confer upon her. Equality of opportunity 
ean only help a picked class, and only the picked women of this 
class, unless they all forego instincts which, taken from every 
side at once, are as strong in them as in men. Rather, the 
woman of the future will demand such conditions for her 
labour as shall practically handicap the competition of the 
unmarried with the married woman, and of man with woman. 
The justification for this will not be sought in chivalry towards 
the “ weaker”; it will not be looked upon as furthering the 
interests of one class at the expense of another; it will be 
simply based upon the recognition that woman’s child-bearing 
activity is essentially part of her contribution to social needs ; 
that it ought to be acknowledged as such by the State; that 
society at large ought toinsist, exactly as in the case of labour, 
that the conditions under which it is undertaken shall be as 
favourable as possible, and that pro tanto it shall be treated as 
part of woman’s work for society at large. 


A FAR-DISTANT SOLUTION, 


We may expect national insurance against motherhood to 
be as much a feature of woman’s political programme as 
national insurance against old age will soon be a feature of the 
programme of labour. ‘The provision of such insurance will, 
tor the first time, allow of efficient regulation of the labour of 
married women during the child-bearing years—a regulation 
which will come none too soon to stop the degeneration of 
physique which is going on in certain classes of the labouring 
population. The idea of a national insurance against mother- 
hood may appear absurd enough at first, but it is hard to 
see in what else the present Wwoman’s movement can end. 
To reconcile maternal activity with the new possibilities of 
self-development open to women is par excellence the woman’s 
problem of the future. It is not one which can be solved by 
“equality of opportunity,” but solely by the recognition of 
maternity as an essentially social activity, by the institution 
of some form of national insurance for motherhood and 
by the correlated restriction and regulation of woman’s labour. 
We may be far distant at present from any such solution, 
but the growing feeling of solidarity among womankind, the 
gradual but steady organisation of women to give expression 
to their needs, and the training which even party organisa- 
tions are giving to women in political methods, can in our 
opinion only culminate in precisely the same way as the 
similar moyement has done in the case of labour, namely in the 
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ery for special protection and special provision for the essential 
conditions of efficient activity. A study of the more advanced 
woman’s journals, both of this country and of America, shows 
how deeply thinking women are interested im the problems of 
heredity and of the parental responsibility for producing and 
rearing healthy human beings. The population question is 
essentially a woman’s question; the social value of one side of 
her activity is essentially determined by the need for good 
citizens. 
AN INJURY TO THE COMMUNITY AND WOMAN, 

For woman a high birth-rate anda high infant mortality 
can never be the last word of biological science, its prin- 
cipal recipe for an efficient human society. The unlimited 
reproduction of bad stock is not only an injury to the 
community at large; it is a peculiar injury to woman, 
in that it lessens the yalue of maternity, and throws 
her into competition with man without any claim to special 
protection or to special provision during the years of child- 
bearing. These are the new features of the woman’s problem 
of the near future—the steps which are converting it 
from the ery of the unmarried for equality of opportunity to 
the ery of the married for the reconciliation of maternity with 
the power of self-determination. Labour and, woman meet on 
the same ground and turn to the same remedies. Will they be 
successful or not? The answer in both cases largely depends 
on whether the socialistic state of the future ean solve the 
population question: Can it maintain a fair state of social 
efficiency without a ruthless destruction of individual life, is a 
low birth-rate compatible with a high standard of individual 
fitness? That is at once the final problem of woman and the 
final problem of labour. 

An English Estimate of American Finance. 

Mr. A. J. Winson, in the Jnvestors’ Review, declares that 
the peril of the United States is becoming serious, and in 
no sensible or right-minded manner do the people there 
recognise their position. ‘The law-makers at Washington 
are behaving as if their design was to accomplish the 
bankruptey and utter ruin of their country—either that, 
or they intend to save it from bankruptcy by a wholesale 
repudiation of, and default upon, their obligations to us 
in Europe, to the mother country :— 

The majority of the United States Senate wishes to hold the 
people in the vice of monopolies, to make all the producers in 
the country slaves to their rapacity, or the rapacity of the 
millionaire “ bosses ’’—social tape-worms—who divide with the 
State the plunder wrung from those who labour. In doing 
this they bring all their institutions, as well as the inverests 
of their creditors here, into a state of indescribable peril. 
Only those who know the danger and measure it must be up 
and doing if the day of reformation is not to be put off till too 
late. Symptoms of coming disruptive social storms are even 
now abundant enough within the Union to alarm the most 
grasping money-raker alive, were not these selfish beings 
mostly as ignorant and short-sighted as a Nebuchadnezzar at 


grass. 


Some Electrical Papers. 

Tue Engineering Magazine for April devotes special atten- 
tion to electricity. Mr. Lockwood writes on the electrical 
transmission of intelligence, and there is an interesting 
article on the development of the incandescent lamp. 
Cussier’s Magazine for April publishes an interesting 
article on electric conduit railways, and another upon 
electric canal boat propulsion. Not least interesting is 
Mr. George L. Clark's paper on “ Electrical Locomotives 
of To-Day” in the same magazine, which contains six 
illustrations of the latest types of locomotives. 

THere is an interesting article in the Geographical 
Journal on “ Prince Henry the Navigator,” and also Mr. 
W. Woodville Rockhill’s description of his journey in 
Mongolia and Tibet. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLING. 

In the Fortnightly Review a writer signing himself 
Creston has a very sensible article upon the opening of 
the cycling season. He says that the growth of cycling 
has been little short of marvellous. In 1870 it was the 
fad of a few whimsical enthusiasts; in 1880 a growing 
pleasure for the middle classes; in 1590 a national 


‘pastime, and in 1900 it is likely to have passed from 


the region of luxury to that of necessity, and in 
the near future every healthy man, woman, and 
child will be equipped with a bicycle as much as a 
matter of course as with a pair of boots. The annual 
output of cyclés at the present moment is not far short 
of half a million. At the two great cycle exhibitions of 
1893, some 235 makers were represented, with exhibits of 
2.750 machines: Of these machines, 90 per cent. were 
rear-driven safeties, with frames of straight tubes set in 
the irregular diamond shape now so familiar.- Tricycles 
which, in 1889, represented 31 per cent. of the exhibits, 
had fallen, including tandems, to 6 per cent. One 
hundred tandem safeties were exhibited, a machine which 
Creston thinks will come into more general use throuzh 
its capacity for a very high speed. There were 161 
safeties for ladies, which must be hailed with undisguised 
approval by those who have at heart the more advanced 
physical development of women. 

Speaking of tyres, he says that nine out of every ten are 
Dunlops, and. a Dunlop.tyre, with a Turner attachment, 
is, in his opinion, the best yet. invented. In 1894, with 
a detachable Dunlop, you. will not go far wrong. Te 
weight of machines has decreased until an eleven stone 
man rides a 35 lb. bicycle instead of 60 lb. bicycle, which 
was his weight ten years ago. Road bicycles weigh 
28 lb.; track racers from 201b. to 27 1b. The weight of a 
machine for road riding should never be more than 
one-fourth of the weight of the rider. 

Cyclists are still sighing for a really efficient lamp, for 
the lamps are as utterly inefficient and unpractical as 
they were twenty years ago. There is great room, says 
Creston, for reduction in price. A first-class bicycle 
should’ be sold at a reasonable profit for £15, which is 
now sold from £18 to £24. List prices are always very 
much above net, and a discount from fifteen to fifty 
per cent. is allowed by different makers. 

Some interesting details are given as to speed. The 
quickest mile ever done is credited to Dirnberger, who, 
with a flying start, covered a mile in 1 min. 51 secs. The 
fastest mile ever trotted by a horse is 2 min. 4 sec., and 
the mile for skating is 2 min. 12! sec. The fastest 
amateur mile on a tricycle was ridden in 1893 in 2 min. 
28 sec.. For ten miles, the safety has the record of 
23 min. 30 sec.; the tricycle comes next at 26 min. 
24 sec., while the old ordinary is last with 27 min. 
55 sec. The 25 miles 690 yards have been covered in 
an hour on a -safety; 22 miles 640 yards on a tricycle, 
and 21 miles 180 yards on an ordinary. The longest con- 
tinuous road record was 2,054 miles, covered in nineteen 
days, by H.R. Godwin. The longest 2t hours road record 
in this country was 426} miles on the Herne Hill track. 
Land’s End to John O’Groats was covered last year in 
three days sixteen hours and forty-seven minutes ona 
tricycle, which is seven hours quicker than the record 
run for the same distance on a safety. 

Cycling clubs increased and multiplied last year, 
not altogether to the advantage of cycling. Creston 
says :— 

An abuse in connection with these “clubs” assumed alarm- 
ing proportions last winter in many districts. The so-called 
8 noking concert of bicycle clubs provides nominally a recreative 
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and instructive evening of music, and a means, as the pro- 
moters usually state, of “ keeping the members together in the 
winter.” As a matter of fact, it degenerates too often into 
little better than a drinking bout; and the spectacle of 
numbers of young men sitting the long evening through in a 
recking and tobacco-laden atmosphere, while they fill them- 
selves with liquor to the accompaniment of vulgar, and often 
obscene, songs, is certainly the reverse of edifying. And thiy 
moves us to say that it would be a much better method to 
keep members together (if they must be kept) by organising 
winter rides. Winter riding is at present entirely neglected, 
though there is no better exercise for cold weather. A moon- 
light ride on a crisp December night is most invigorating. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND THE MAXIM GUN. 

Tue Investors’ Review renews its attack upon the Maxim 
gun, which it declares has been foisted on the army 
without competitive trial with other machine guns. I 
asserts also that the Gardner gun, an infinitely superior 
and more reliable weapon, has been thrust aside, 
although it costs £100 per gun less than the Maxim. The 
cause for this renewed attack upon the Maxim is the fact 
set forth in the Review, that the Ordnance Committee 
has now intimated that the Maxim is henceforth to be 
the one machine gun to be used. ‘This, it says, dates 
fromthe advent of Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister, 
and the suggestion which is insinuated, rather than 
actually stated, is that the decision was influenced by the 
fact that the Rothschilds are leading shareholders in the 
Maxim Company, and are also related by marriage to 
Lord Rosebery. I don’t suppose that anybody in the 
world, not even Mr. Wilson himself, believes that Lord 
Rosebery was capable of the crime of which it is sug- 
gested that he may have been guilty.; but this is the way 
in which the Investors’ Review appeals to him :— 


_ There is one member of the present Government, though, 
who is involved in spite of himself in this matter to a degree 
that the electorate would do well to make a not2 of. This 
is the Prime Minister (Lord Rosebery) himself. It may 
be a mere concidence that, whereas before his accession 
to power the honest men’ at the War Office—and the 
majority of the rank and file there are just as honest as 
the average of mankind—were dead against the Maxim gun, 
since he became Prime Minister they have been either 
silenced or converted to the doctrine, “the Maxim and none 
other.” This is the fact, and it is an unfortunate one for Lor | 
Rosebery, because of his relationship. to the Rothschilds, 
All our readers know the strong pecuniary interest that family 
has in the Maxim-Nordenfelt Company. So if anything gocs 
wrong about this gun, as it will, his lordship is sure to be 
blamed. He ought, therefore, to prove by his deeds that 
he not only has had nothing to do with it, but will peremp- 
torily stop this crime. The more imperatively is this neces- 
sary because the affinities of his lordship to the City firm 
have not in the past been confined to those of family relation- 
ship alone, but extend to community of interests on the Stock 
Exchange. Let him sce, then, to this matter, for his party’s 
sake and for his own. 

Mr. Wilson is so strong on the subject that he declares 
he would rejoice if the Maxim scandal could be so utilised 
by the Opposition as to lead to the defeat of the Govern- 
ment. He says:— 


There is still some honesty left among the Conservative 
leaders, To profess all the virtues and then to allow every sort 
of abuse to flourish behind the profession is far more loathsome 
than an honest adhesion to things as they are. But our main 
reason for welcoming a defeat of the present Government is a 
desire to see a beginning made with the endeavour to purge 
Parliament of the guinea-pig director, the stock gambler and 
punter, and the whole unclean brood of City “bulls” and 
“bears,” jobbers in patents, bribers and bribees, who help to 
degrade public life. 
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ENGLISH VERSUS FRENCH. 
A Comparison OF MoRALS AND MANNERS. 

THERE is a very interesting article in the Furtnightly 
Review, by Frederick Carrel, on French and English 
manners. He says that the chief general distinctions 
in the characters of the two nations are an excessive 
sensitiveness and punctiliousness in the Gaul, and a 
corresponding excess of unhesitating enterprise and 
indifference in the Briton. Mutual politeness between 
superiors and inferiors is greater in France than England, 
but the ancient respect for persons of refinement is rare. 
The lower classes in France have a better place in the 
plan of society, and their dignity is greater :— 

The populace in France, and especially in Paris, is a degree 
higher in the social ladder than in England. They are 
healthier, happier, and more intelligent ; their dress is cleaner, 
and more suitable for their callings; they are more thrifty, 
and they are never offensively vulgar. They have a greater 
respect for their women, whose faces are much less careworn 
than those of the English housewife, and whose well-developed 
figures offer none of the cruel woundings of the sense of human 
proportion which are presented by the British workman’s care- 
less spouse. The latter, if a little more virtuous than her 
French prototype, is largely deficient in sobriety and ingenuity. 

Patriotism in France is a warm and earnest sentiment, 
and a noisy species of nervosity, frequently aggressive, 
and often only half sincere. ‘There is a commercial 
patriotism which too often discredits the genuine article. 
English patriotism is a practical virtue with much stern 
courage and resolution to support it, but with little 
romance. In politics the Chamber of Deputies is the 
worst, the most wicked, and most crooked of the institu- 
tions of France. The superiority of the English parlia- 
mentary system is indisputable. The French press is 
the brightest, most interesting, and most literary press 
in the world; artistic in all its methods, and full of 
verve and good humour, The English journalist is 
much more sober, not to say dull, he is a hard brain 
worker, dealing with facts in careful language, while tlie 
Frenchman is a clever word artist.. One great difference 
between the nations is the way in which they regard the 
question of morality between the sexes. In France the 
moral life, according to the English conception, is almost 
unknown among men, and the condition of mistress is 
more openly recognised. The majority of the French 
people consider that flirting is a dishonourable amuse- 
ment, and that a woman who has once listened to the 
overtures of a man considers it an act of justice to console 
him... In England immorality tends to become unbridled, 
and in its lower forms it almost invariably becomes coarse 
and intemperate. 

But this maintenance of a bold pretension to national purity, 
however hypocritical it may appear, is a curb on the spread of 
immorality, since what is unseen is less likely to be imitated 
than what is seen, and this is a distinct advantage for the 
English system. 

It must. be admitted, also, that the virtue of married women, 
which the throne requires as a passport to recognition, is more 
general than in France, and the English woman possesses a 
natural, inborn desire to guard her virtue which passion 
frequently does not succced in destroying. Sentiment and not 
passion is the basis of the ordinary English marriage. 

The greatest. degrees of immorality in England are to be 
found in the highest and in the lowest classes—the two classes 
which, from two opposite causes, are best able to hide their 
proclivities. At either end of the social ladder there is a 
relaxation of moral principles. 

In matters of sanitation and cleanliness the English- 
man is far in advance of the Frenchman, but in Art the 
French have their revenge. 


THE KINETOGRAPH. 

Wuen the Oberammergau Play is performed in 1900, 
I hope I shall be able to obtain permission to photograph 
every movement on the stage by the aid of what will be 
by then the perfected kinetograph. I reprint here from 
the Phonogrum a specimen of the way in which this inge- 


nious instrument, which takes an indefinite number of 


photographs every minute, enables you to follow the 
actions of a group of persons. When these pictures are 





enlarged and thrown upon the screen by means of the 
lantern the whole process of the play could be shown :— 

Everyone who reads the daily papers has read of Edison’s 
Kinetograph, by means of which, in conjunction with the 
phonograph,.a whole stage play may (theoretically at any 
rate) be reproduced and preserved for ever, with its every 
detail of both words and music. The general principle of 
Kinetograph work is similar to that involved in Anschiitz and 
Muybridge’s records of moving objects, which can be shown as 
series of transparencies, reproducing all the motions of life, by 
means of the electric tachyscope, adaptations of the optical 
lantern and other methods. We think ourselves fortunate in 
being able to reproduce a print from one of the earliest 
Kinetograph negatives : one made and copyrighted by W. K.C. 
Dickson. The same subject is reproduced in the Photographic 
Times of April 6th, where it is described in a full and interest- 
ing article by Mr, Walter E. Woodbury. 
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THE REVIEW 


MR. KIDD’S DISCOVERY. 
Tur Duke oF ARGYLL on “SoctaL Evoxurion.” 


Tur article in the Edinburgh Review on Mr. Kidd’s 
book is attributed to the Duke of Argyll. It is long, 
weighty, and for the most part devoted to a hostile 
criticism of Mr. Kidd’s thesis. The following description 
of the book as a whole prefaces the hostile criticism of 


its tendencies :— 
A SURPRISING BOOK. 


This is a striking, in the sense at least of being a very sur- 
prising, book. It is full of surprises. Not one of its leading 
ideas is a new idea, but the combinations into which old ideas 
are cast are noyel and peculiar. It takes thoughts equally 
from the most opposite and antagonistic schools, and uses them 
to support conclusions which are repugnant to each and to 
them all. In its phraseology it is not only Darwinian, but 
ultra-Darwinian. It bows down before the formula of “ natural 
selection” as toa fetish. Yet it also specially insists upon the 
agency of whet is called “the supernatural ”—the very con- 
.ception which natural selection was invented to deny or, at 
‘least, to supersede. It dwells emphatically on the familiar 
idea that human society isan organism. Yet another of its most 
favourite doctrines is that, unlike every other organism in the 
world, the interest of all its individual parts is in constant and 
permanent antagonism to the interests of the whole. It asserts, 
and reiterates the assertion over and over again, that the free- 
dom of the individual is the mainspring of all progress. Yet 
it is constantly asserting in the next breath that the reason 
and intellect of the individual are always at hoveless variance 
with the collective welfare. 


A PARADOXICAL BOOK. 


In describing the facts and aspects of society, whether past 
or present, it adopts, without qualification or protest, the most 
misleading and exaggerated language of the extremest social- 
ism. Yet it denounces all the remedies to which that socialism 
looks, and condemns them as not only useless, but as tending 
only to accelerated decay and to inevitable death. It asserts 
in one page the doctrine of the native equality of all men, as 
peculiar to the ethical system upon which our civilisation is 
founded, whilst in the next page it represents the whole 
population of tropical countries as so inherently inferior to 
the population of the temperate regions that these last must 
permanently rule and govern all the others from their own 
shores. It looks upon the most extreme and almost savage 
competition between individuals in the race of life as the one 
only cause and source of all improvement in human society, 
yet it pronounces not less strongly on the supreme value of that 
ethical agency which is now technically called “ Altruism,” 
this being the new and very affected name for the old 
familiar things which we used to call charity, benevolence, 
and love. ? 

BOTH DARWINIAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


The whole language and phraseology of the book is moulded 
on that of Darwinian biology as a purely physical science, and 
on the assumption that this phraseology is as competent to 
account for the development of the mind of man and of human 
society as it is assumed by the author to be competent to 
aecount for the development of the physical frame of the 
lower animals. Yet it. emphatically condemns Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and others for not seeing that the law of development 
which has prevailed amongst them is totally different from 
the laws of development which have prevailed in the develop- 
ment of men. In short, it speaks habitually in the tones and 
in the voice of the non-religious schools of modern thought. 
Yet it rebukes them for their blindness to the supreme power 
of religious faith, and—though holding absolutely aloof from 
every kind of special dogma or of special churches—it indicates 
the author’s meaning when he speaks of religion by specifying 
Christianity as the one historical source of the saving salt of 
humanity, and the personal life and teaching of Christ Him- 
self as the one great fountain of all the transforming blessings 
it has conferred. ; 
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After explaining at great length his dissent from Mr. 

Kidd’s argument, the Duke concludes as follows :— 
“DANGEROUS AND DECEPTIVE.” 

We see no help for the difticulties of the world in this 
philosophy considered asa whole. But we are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Kidd for not a few of its separate parts. We cannot 
put the pieces together into any consistent, or even into any 
coherent, system, But there is much that is most valuable in 
his argument for religion against secularism-—in his arguinent 
for an independent morality against utilitarianism—in his 
argument for individual freedom against socialism. Above all, 
we thank him for the testimony he gives to the influence which 
Christianity alone has had among the religions of the world, 
in breathing into human society the redeeming influences of 
charity, benevolence, and love. This pre-eminence in results 
can only be due to a corresponding pre-eminence in revealing 
objective truth. We forgive him for the conventional cover 
which he deems it necessary to throw over these old and familiar 
ideas by adopting the modern jargon of calling them altruism. 
Above all, we thank him for that conception of Christianity 
which points to the personal life and teaching of Christ as the 
scat and centre of all power. We have been of necessity com- 
pelled to dwell chiefly on those other parts of his book from 
which we differ profoundly, and we are not sure that we hay: 
done full justice to all its separate parts. But with this 
reserve—which we make with sincere anxiety—we must recor: 
our opinion against Mr. Kidd’s view of social evolution as one 
which is essentially crude, unsatisfactory, ill-digested, and in 
many ways open to the most serious objection as dangerous 
and deceptive. 

Tue QuarTERLY RuvIEw. 

The Quarterly Review notices Mr. Kidd's book in an 
article entitled ‘ Demagogues in Politics ” :— 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s argument, stated with the utmost 
brevity, is this. The doctrine of social evolution, of which ho 
is an eager advocate, demands that man should be developing 
a higher ideal of social condition. This condition Mr. Kidd 
finds neither in sovialism nor in social equality, but in equal 
social opportunity. The change involves immense sacrifices 
by the higher classes. But Mr. Kidd believes that these will 
be made through the operation of religion, an evolutionary 
force which science ignores. It is not reason which urges men 
to labour for unseen goals, and to attempt ends which are 
inconvenient to their present circumstances. It is, in Mr. 
Kidd’s opinion, religion that thus impels mankind to strive for 
objects which are not immediately beneficial to itself. The 
unselfishness which it begets is the effective cause of social 
changes. The upper classes could, he believes, hold their own 
if they chose; their refusal to do so does not proceed from the 
decay of virile force, but from their humanitarianism. It is 
this principle which will induce them to concede all that the 
people, themselves proportionately softened by the same 
religious altruistic influences, will demand, and thus the 
change will be peaceably effected. “The fact of our time,” 
he concludes, “ which overshadows all others, is the arrival of 
Democracy.” 

An AMERICAN Estimates, 

In the Educational Review for April Mr. N. M. Butler, 
of Columbus College, New York, reviews Mr. Kidd’s book 
not unfavourably :— 

To so original and far-reaching a theory of social evolution 
as Mr. Kidd’s it is not difficult to find objections. In the first 
place, it seems rash, to say the least, to accept Weismannisin 
as infallible—especially when Weismann is adding to his 
theory and changing it with everything he writes—before the 
biologists themselves agree in so doing. The fundamental 
irrationality of religion, also, and the futility of any ethical 
system based on rational sanctions only, are philosophical con- 
clusions too startling to be accepted on demand. Moreover, is 
it not an over-hasty assumption to deny that man’s highest 
development may be bound up with the progress of his species? 
In combating the dictum that “ he that loses his life shall find 
it,” Mr. Kidd has to reckon not only with Christianity, but with 
Hegelianism. . 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Tue Story or Mr. Cecrt Ruopes, 

TuereE is an interesting article in the Quarterly Review 
on South African affairs which is chiefly interesting 
because of the painstaking attempt which the reviewer 
has made to present to the public the picture of the most 
remarkable man in the British Empire—Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

HIS BEGINNINGS. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes first became prominent on the stage of 
South Africa when all attempts at amalgamation of the diamond 
mines had broken down. He had been for some years in the 
Colony, trying different pursuits with no very signal success, 
and finally had drifted to Kimberley, where he became 
connected with the De Beers Mince, even then one of the 
most successful, or rather least unsuccessful, of the lialf- 
hundred mines which were flooding the market and underselling 
each other. 

Mr. Rhodes effected the amalgamation of the Kimberley 
Mines, and the success of the project was attributed throughout 
South Afriéa entirely to Mr. Rhodes, and caused him to be 
regarded as the coming man. He soon let it be understood 
that it was in South Africa, uot in the old country, he intended 
to make his career. He entered the Cape Legislature 
as Member for Barkly West; he made himself a sort of 
dictator of the Diamond Fields; he took the lead of the 
English party in the Cape; and he made it manifest that he 
belonged to an entirely different class of politicians from those 
with whom the Colony had hitherto been familiar. The truth 
is, that the hour had come for a new departure in Cape 
politics, and with the hour the man was forthcoming in the 
person of Cecil Rhodes. 


WHAT MR. RHODES HAS DONE. 


It was by the advice of Sir Henry Loch, and at his instance, 
that the Chairman of the De Beers Mining Company, and the 
creator of the Chartered Company, became also the Prime 
Minister of the Cape on the downfall of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
Ministry in June, 1890. Since that date, Mr. Rhodes has 
remained in office; and his tenure of power has only increased 
his predominaut influence in the Colony. He has annexed 
Mashonaland; he is about to annex Matabeleland, and, if he 
can carry out his policy, these territories, though up to the 
present they are nominally Crown possessions, will infallibly 
become part of the great Cape Colony. He has earried on the 
Great Northern Railway right through Bechuanaland, which 
is regarded by the Cape as a territory destined very shortly to 
pass under its direct control. He has pushed forward the 
telegraph line, which it is hoped is one day to unite Cape 
Town with Cairo, far on its way towards Uganda. He has 
established friendly relations between the Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the South African Republic; he 
has induced the Transvaal to abandon her policy of isolation, 
and to allow railway communication with Cape Town on the 
South and with Durban on the East. He has constructed the 
Beira Railway; and he has brought the idea of a South African 
Customs Union, which was previously a dream of the future, 
within the domain of practical politics. And, what is more 
than all in the opinion of his fellow-colonists, he has proved, 
or is at any rate believed to have proved, that colonial troops 
are quite competent to subdue any of the native warlike tribes 
without Imperial aid, either in troops or money. 

ITS BEARINGS ON THE EMPIRE. 

Even if his endeavours should be frustrated, his Ministry 
overthrown, and his influence impaired by financial difficulties 
—contingencies which in such speculations as those on which 
he has embarked are always possible, if not probable—he has 
established the foundations of a united South Africa. Whether 
this union, when established, is to remain part of the British 
Empire, or an independent Republic, is a question which, as 
we deem, will be settled much more by the action of England 
than by that of the Colony. 


There is great virtue in an “if,” but the reviewer 


should not confound the carping and_ ill-tempered 
criticism of a few disgruntled journalists as being serious 
enough to cause our South African colonists to waver in 
their allegiance to the Empire. Considering the way in 
which both parties have supported Mr. Rhodes through- 
out, it is unworthy the Quarterly Review to speak as if 
the Daily Chro.icle and Truth represented anybody but 
themselves. The colonists are not such fools, 
HIS POLICY FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

The four main features of his policy may be said to be, 
South Africa for the Afrikanders; the gradual absorption of 
all territories lying south of the Zambesi in some description 
of Federal Union; the regulation of the native and labour 
questions by the States composing the Union; and the main- 
tenance of the Imperial suzerainty of Great Britain. 

In advocating this policy, its author believed himself to be 
securing the best interests of his Mother Country as well as of 
the Colony. Mr. Rhodes is an Englishman to the backbone, 
and a strong and persistent advocate of the ideas which under- 
lie all projects of an Imperial Federation under the flag of 
England. But he is also convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that such a Federation is only possible if our Colonies, or rather 
our groups of Colonies, are allowed actual, if not nominal 
autonomy, with respect to the administration of their internal 
affairs. If the spirit and temper which have characterised the 
recent attacks on Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered Company, and the 
so-called “ forward ” policy of the Cape Colony, should be dis- 
played by any considerable party at home in their future 
dealings with South African questions, the Colonists will 
undoubtedly learn to look forward to the formation of a United 
South African Confederacy as the means not for consolidating, 
but for severing, the connection between the Mother Country 
and her South African possessions. 


The Retention of Uganda. 
An Edinburyh reviewer, in the course of a Jong and 
elaborate article on African exploration, strongly con- 
demus the retention of Uganda. He says:— 


It is difficult to understand what is meant by the vague 
term “retention of Uganda,” or what the reasons are for 
expending large sums on this region, at a time when money is 
denied for vital interests in Europe and in India. Uganda is 
by common consent within the British sphere, and the interests 
of France, as represented by her missionaries, will be respected. 
Our presence will not prevent expeditions, from the French 
Congo region, reaching the Nile at Lado bya long and difficult 
route. Do we seek to develop Uganda trade? Its products 
appear to consist only in bananas. Do we require ivory? It 
no longer comes from Uganda. Are we to stamp out the slave 
trade? There are no slave traders in Uganda. Are we to 
protect European colonists? No European colonists have as 
yet shown any desire to settle in Uganda. Are we afraid for 
the missions? The missions have converted half Uganda, and 
the Moslem power is broken. No amount of popular enthusiasm 
can change facts, can make distances less, can convert water- 
less deserts into cornficlds, or fever swamps into healthy 
districts. The elephant cannot now be saved from extinction ; 
the gold which alone tempts men to erowd together in the 
wilderness is not found in yoleanie regions. The native tribes 
hold such few districts as are habitable, and they resent intru- 
sion. Civilisation cannot be artificially fostered by establishing 
colonies without colonists, and an expensive government without 
a trade. 


In the Jewish Quarterly Review, apart from Mr. Monte- 
fiore’s paper on “First Impressions of Paul,” the most 
interesting papers are those by Miss Lowy, “ The Jews 
in Russia,” and Mr. Abrahams’ account of Joseph Zabara’s 
“ Book of Delight.” Zabara was a Jewish humourist of 
the twelfth century. He was born in Barcelona, and his 
“ Book of Delight ” deserves to be better known. 
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MENDING ,THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
:- Somm Suacestions By A CONSERVATIVE. 

PracticaL politicians are beginning to discover that 
instead of discussing the ending or the mending of the 
House of Lords it would be more practical to discuss how 
to mend the House of Commons with a view to enable it 
to do its work better. The power of the House of Lords to 
obstruct depends in a great measure upon the ‘inability 
of the House of Commons to get through its business, 
and any suggestion will’ be welcome that poinfs ‘in the 
direction of restoring the efficiency of the representa- 
tive branch of the legislature. The Quarterly Review has 
an article entitled ‘‘ Parliamentary Procedure versus Ob- 
struction,’ in which it makes three suggestions. The 
first is that the Government should consult the Opposi- 
tion as to the subjects to be discussed in Supply, and the 
length of time which should be devoted to each subject ; 
secondly, that the Committees on Bills should have 
power to brush aside frivolous and obstructive amend- 
ments ; and thirdly, that the House should have power to 
gag its too garrulous members. The Quarterly reviewer 
states his case as follows :—- 

It is worth inquiring whether some method of regulating 
debate in Supply might not be discovered which. would be 
acceptable to the best men on both sides of the House. Could 
not some formal waderstanding be arrived, at between the 


Government.and the asition as to the votes which the latter 
desired to er criticise at length, and the relative import- 
ance attached by them to the subjects involved, and also as to 


the votes which they were prepared to concur in without much 
comment? .The Government might then meet the legitimate 
demands for time by placing first those resolutions which the 

i ined to debate at length in such a manner that 
the period allotted would be satisfactory to all except profes- 
sional obstructors. This would be no new practice. It has 
long been ‘in ‘action and is well understood; but it is now 
necessary that any agreement, whether confidentially or pub- 
licly.arrived at, must be confirmed and sanctioned by the-House 
in such a manner that such minorities and irresponsible indi- 
viduals may be compelled to yield to the general wish of the 
House. ih 

After such an understanding had been come to, notice would 
be given of the votes to be taken on any given night or succes- 
sion of nights, and, under the authority of a new Standing 
Order, the agreement arrived at might be sanctioned by a reso- 
lution moved after notice given, which, like all other motions 
regulating the business of the House, would be taken at the 
commencement of public business. The motion would allot a 
definite time for the consideration by the Committee of Supply 
of any vote or votes of which notice has been given. At the 
expiration of the allotted time (if the proceedings were not 
previously concluded) the decision of the Committee would be 
taken forthwith on every question necessary to complete the 
proceedings on such vote or votes; such motion to be open to 
debate and amendment for half an hour only. 

If this suggestion of apportioning the time of the Committee 
of Supply, and the earlier suggestion of enabling Committees 
on Bills to brush aside frivolous and obstructive amendments, 
were adopted, it would be possible to advance business without 
curtailing fair debate, and would prevent the House from being 
driven to the hard choice of submitting to be paralysed by an 
unscrupulous minority, or of shutting out all, even legitimate, 
debate by a peremptory order to close the proceedings in Com- 
inittee or on Report at a particular time, of which the House 
has nine times had experience. ‘ j 

The House has sanctioned the closure of a debate; wliy 
should it not close the lips of a single debater? . Why, when 
the obstruction is confined to one or a few, should not these. be 
put to silence rather than that all Members should be deprived 
of their right-of fair criticism ? ‘The obdurate offender would 
simply forfeit the right of persevering in his offence. 


THE REVIEW: 


OF REVIEWS. 


_ ARE SMALL ALLOTMENTS A FAILURE? 
Mr. Tuomas Strattoy, in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England for the 31st of March, passes 


‘in review the efforts which have been made to prevent 


the depopulation of the rural districts by facilitating 
allotments. He does not think that legislation has done 
much good. What is more to the point, his experience 
on the Stratton estate of small holdings tends to justify 


‘him in his conviction that the multiplication of allot- 


ments will do very little towards fixing the labourer on 


‘the land. ' It would be well before accepting Mr. Stratton’s 


gloomy view to read the admirable report which Lord 
Carrington published last month as to the highly success. 
ful operations of allotments on his estates. Mr. Stratton, 
however, says that the result of the small holdings on the 
Stratton estate does not justify the sanguine hopes of the 
land reformers. He asks :— 

Would not this important experience, extending over a 
period of forty-four years, seem to argue that the Smal) 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1892, praiseworthy and compre 
hensive as it is, must remain useless towards the re-creation oi 
the small-proprietary system with all its social, economic, and. 
political advantages? And yet, perhaps it may not be entirely 
useless. When the population of the New World shall have s» 
increased that exports of food produce shall be limited, the 
Act will probably be the useful instrument for which it was 
designed. The most successful of the small tenancies on the 
Stratton estate have been the grass lands, which have always 
maintained their standard of rent, and for which there is an 
increasing demand. From the résumé of facts affecting th 
small arable holdings of the Stratton estate, it will be seen 
that no single example has been found of a labourer having 
been able to retain his holding for any great length of time, 
and certainly not one ever seemed likely to earn the £400 re- 
quired to’ make him a purchaser of thirty acres, as contem- 
plated by the Act of 1892. There were exceptional conditions 
of tenure; the land is close to the village of Stratton, the rent 
does not exceed: 19s. 6d. per acre, the quality of the soil is 
above the average of Hampshire, which is a typical English 
farming county, and there was every facility for the disposal 
of produce. In spite of all these advantages, the Stratton 
small holdings, at least where the labourers have been con- 
cerned, have proved lamentable failures, 

Mr. L. L. Price, in the same Journal, passes in review 
the evidence afforded by the census returns for 1891 as 
to the depopulation of the rural districts. He says :— 


‘It is impossible to resist the general tendency of this 


evidence; and from all the indications we have now passed 
in review we may safely draw the conclusion that the census 
of 1891. bears indisputable testimony to the reality of rural 
depopulation in certain districts, although we must be careful 
not to exaggerate its dimensions, and it does not appear to 
have increased appreciably during the last decade. Dr, Long- 
staff points out very aptly, at the conclusion of his investiga- 
tions into England and Wales, that Wiltshire has still a 
density of population “equal to that of New Jersey” in 


‘America, “far greater than that of Connecticut, New York, 


or Pennsylvania, and double that of Ohio or Delaware.” But, 
on the other hand, while the figures which Mr. Cannan has 
extracted on the decline of urban immigration are, as we have 
seen, by no means incompatible with rural efflux, the diminu- 
tion in the Occupations Returns of the male relatives of 
farmers and of the agricultural labourers combines with the 


- actual decrease of certain rural districts to point to one conclu- 


sion, and to confirm a general impression. Whether the efflux 
can be arrested by wise legislation or prudent statesmanship, 
whether it has yet attained sufficient dimensions to call for 


-any comprehensive or urgent treatment of this character, are 


questions which may be hotly argued, and will be answered 
differently according to the disposition and temperament of 


_the individual; but of the reality and continuing nature of 


the movement itself no candid and careful student of the 


_ Census Returns can entertain any doubt. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN-THE REVIEWS. 


HOW OXFORD MIGHT BE MENDED. 
By Proressor Max ‘MULter. 

THE Quiver publishes an interview with Professor 
Max Miiller. He says many interesting things as to the 
changes which have come over the University in his 
time. Among other things, Professor Max Miiller ex- 
presses a desire to give educated women fellowships. 
He says, “ At present they go home to be Jaughed at by 
their brothers, whereas they would be a power in Oxford 
if they could only get fellowships. The girls are much 
more eager to learn than the men. Young men do as 
little as they can; young women do as much as they can 
—too much indeed. They have enough force, but the 
difficulty is where are they to live and to work? If I 
had a dozen of them I could give them all work to do— 
manuscript to copy, work to hunt up—but as all the 
fellowships are monopolised by men, the women have to 
gowithout.” In addition to giving fellowships to women, 
Professor Max Miiller would re-establish the entrance 
examinations. The men ought to be up to a certain 
level before they enter the University. As for the 
new colleges, Keble, Mansfield, etc., he has no objection; 
indeed, he is prepared to acquiesce in a Roman Catholic 
college which he expects will be coming along next. 
As for politics, he thinks that the undergraduates care 
very little for socialism, and are as a rule Conservative. 
Th religion there is less interest in theology than there 
used to be, but there are few signs of any opposition to 
the established forms of belief. The old High Church 
Jeaven is still working. Canon Liddon was a great 
influence, but he has no real successor. The young men 
of to-day are far less sophisticated than they used to be. 
Wines have entirely died out, and there is very little 
gambling :— 

“When I first came here, one frequently saw batches of from 
twenty to thirty red-coated young fellows riding off to the 
neighbouring meets. Such a sight is rarely seen nowadays. 
This is attributable, for one reason, to the agricultural distress, 
which has much impoverished our great landowners, who 
cannot, therefore, make big allowances to their sons, and to 
the fact that the smaller schools send up a great many of their 
boys, who are naturally much poorer than the men of old were. 
All these things work a slow change not only in the personnel 
of our students, but in their very character and habit of life. To 
many of these young fellows the getting of a good degree is a 
matter of life and death. They therefore eschew high living 
for high thinking. Work, not ease and comfort, is the rule of 
the day with them. The whole spirit of the place has changed 
in consequence. No doubt there is much more pushing than 
there was before; much more striving at what they can get 
out of the University Chest. Another cause of change is that 
whereas young fellows going in for the Foreign or Colonial 
Office or for the Army used first to come here, they now go to 
a private tutor, and so are three years ahead of their contem- 
poraries. This, however, is but a momentary advantage, which 
does not last. A university education in the end is not only 
not detrimental, but it makes life fuller than it would other- 
wise have been. The Oxford honour-men always beat in the 
end.” 

“ And is university life generally, is the whole genius of the 
place improved by the New Era, if I may so term it?” Iasked. 

“Ah! that is difficult to say,” replied my host. “The 
lower stratum is lifted up, without a doubt; and that is a good 
thing. More work is done than used to be done, but the 
freedom of work is gone. The luxury and beauty of scholarly 
leisure have passed away for ever. It is quantity to-day 
rather than quality, I fear. The tutors become teachers far 
too young, and they work so hard that they have no time to 
look to the right or the left; and what is life if not a con- 
tinually glancing to right and left? They give themselves 
no time to develop. They take a good first-class, and then 
give out what they have learnt, as teachers. This «ngenders 
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the money-making spirit. I have no word to say against it, 
buf ‘still it all tells on the spirit of the university. To a 
certain extent, so far as these young tutors are concerned, ‘this 
state of things is remedied by readerships, which. give’ them 
more time for special work and research.” . ' 

* How do you like the present system of constant examina- 
tions?” 

Professor Max Miiller slowly shook his head. 

“Ah! we suffer sadly from these constant examinations; 
they stunt our young men. They have no time or opportunity 
to be idle. "Now, do you know, it is my idle friends ehiefly 
who have become distinguished men in later life.» I believe 
in cultured idleness. It gives a man time to read for himself. 
But look at these examinations; why, a man knows exactly 
what he has to read frequently to the very page. You don’t 
call that study!” continued the professor with a keen sarcasm. 
“ These young fellows haven’t time to attend any professorial 
lectures. They don’t pay. I quite own that the examination 
system benefits—temporarily, at least—the great majority who 
by means of them creep into the varied posts which are safe- 
guarded by the examinations; but vast harm is done to the 
select minority.” aa 

ARE WOMEN GAMBLERS ? 

In the Humanitarian Mrs. Aubrey Richardson has an 
interesting paper entitled “Women Gamblers.” She 
questions the accuracy of the belief that gambling 
prevails more among women now than at any other 
previous time. But she says:— 

Yet, in spite of every consideration, we are shocked by the 
answers to the question, “ Do betting and gambling prevail 
among women?” which was sent out, on the occasion of the 
census before referred to, by the Committee of the Northern 
Convocation. The majority of the replies—most of which were 
embodied in an article in the News, by the Hon. and Rev. E. 
Carr Glyn—affirm that these evil habits are increasing most 
of all among women. Mothers of families bet away their 
husbands’ wages and pawn clothes and furniture to obtain 
funds for gambling purposes. Hundreds of young women 
engaged in factories bet regularly. Some see the bookmakers 
personally, others send their money through middlemen. 
Betting among ladies is on the inerease, and drawing-room 
sweepstakes are becoming popular. This is a tremendous 
indictment, yet I do not propose to refute it. It is a deplorable 
state of things, but even if the “half has not been told,” it is 
within the pale of credibility. “Gambling is on the inerease 
among women.” Betting is largely practised, and with 
disastrous effects on the family life, by the mothers of 
England, who are constantly and proudly enough proclaimed 
the social saviours of our land. 

She points out that the titled lady gamesters of the 
last century have been exterminated by a more liberal 
education and by the opportunities offered to women for 
the free use of their mental powers. She admits, how- 
ever, that women’s connection with turf gambling is of 
recent date, and still more recent is their gambling in 
stocks and shares. The increased powers bestowed upon 
women of all classes to hold and administer property has, 
she thinks, increased the number of women gamblers. 
She says that women take naturally to gambling, 
because marriage has always been a lottery for them : 
and, when they turn to money-making, they go to it on 
much the same principles as they go to husband-catching. 
All women have been taught from their schooldays to 
put their finger into society’s lucky bag and draw for 
themselves the price of a wealthy husband. 


Tne most beautiful illustrated paper in the American 


magazines is W. A. Coffin’s account in the Century of: 


M. Dagnan-Bouveret. The reproduction of “ Horses at the 
Watering Trough” and “ The Conscripts” is quite 
wonderful. Mr. Timothy Cole in the same magazine de- 
scribes Albert Cuyp as one of the old Dutch masters. 
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ENGLISH SINGERS AND SINGING. 

By THE PRINCIPAL OF GUILDHALL ScHooL oF Music. 

In ‘the Young Man for May Sir Joseph Barnby, 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music which has 
three thousand pupils, and conductor of the Royal 
Choral Society which has a thousand members, gives the 
result of his experience as a teacher of music during the 
last twenty years. In the course of a year he has four 
hundred applications for admission into the Choral 
Society, from whom he selects about eighty :-— 

A good number are employed in the City, while some come 
from families of high social position. In a few cases the 
members come from as far as Richmond, Croydon, Windsor, &e. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








From a photograph by} [Wndow and Grove. 
His interviewer asked him the following question :— 
“With vour long and peculiar experience, would you say 

that the standard of excellence as regards English yoices was 

rising ?” 

He replied :— 

“T should say it was rising, most decidedly; and this is 
equally true of all classes of voices, I should think—of 
contraltos, for instance, as well as sopranos. It is a remark- 
able thing that few of my best singers are Londoners; the best 
voices still come from Yorkshire and the North of England 
and Wales.” 

“Have you any theory to account for this?” 

“No one theory will account for it, | think. There is 
doubtless a variety of circumstances at work. For one thing, 


the -Yorkshireman—I am a Yorkshireman myself, and I must . 


say that, according to my. exper.ence, the Yorkshire people 
have the greatest love for singing—are a broad-chested race, 
with plenty of lung power.” 





“You think physical development of importance as regards 
singing ?” 

“ Not so much physical exercise or muscular power, but the 
robust figure, the well-developed body. Take our best singers 
to-day—Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Madame Albani, 
Madame Nordica, Madame Belle Cole, and so on—they are all 
men and women of .generous physique, and the maturing ot 
their best vocal powers has been accompanied by this tendency 
to embonpoint. Of course, it is only natural that it should be 
so. On the other hand, when Precentor of Eton College, it 
was not my experience that the boys most given to athletic 
exercises, the boys with the best muscles, made the best 
singers.” 


FREE TRADE AND EMPIRE. 
By tHE Hon. Davip MILLs. 

Tue Hon. David Mills writes a very interesting article 
in the Canadian Magazine, entitled “The Evolution of 
Self-Government in the Colonies: Their Rights and 
Responsibilities to the Empire.” The article, which 
is carefully written, is most interesting to British 
readers because of its closing passages, In which the 
author sets forth the necessity which the colonies, and it 
may be added the United States, has of preserving the 
British Empire. Every one is familiar with the assertion 
that Free Trade is incompatible with empire; but 
Mr. Mills, without directly controverting this proposition, 
constructs an argument which suggests in every line that 
Free Trade may be the salvation of the empire, because 
our devotion to Free Trade renders the preservation of 
our empire a commercial necessity for both the United 
States and the colonies. Mr. Mills says :— 

If France and Russia could destroy the English fleet, and 
acquire a nayal ascendency, the British Empire would be at 
anend. We might have a French garrison in Halifax and in 
Quebec, and a Russian occupation of British Columbia. But 
I pass that consideration over. No colonies would remain to 
England. They would pass under other control, or become 
independent. The trade of the world would go back. The 
restricted system would again be introduced. The whole 
commerce of the world would be conducted on lines similar to 
those which prevailed before the beginning of this century. 
Places with which we can now traZe, we could trade with 
no longer. With the destruction of British commerce, 
would .come the diminution of the British population. 
Their numbers, by famine and emigration, would fall to, 
at least, one-half of what they are at present. What 
then would be the Eritish market to us? With New 
Zealand, Australia, and India under the control of Russia and 
France, I need not say to you how very serious the change 
would be both for Canada and the United States. The United 
States would be in much the same position that she was when 
the Holy Alliance threatened the independence of this eonti- 
nent and the re-conquest of Spanish America. It would, 
indeed, be worse. The world has not, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, known any event which would so calamitously 
affect its material and political progress. A great war fought 
upon our soil would, indeed, be a great evil. But it would be 
to us, in its mischievous consequences, trifling, indeed, com- 
pared to the fall of the United Kingdom and the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. The labour of the husbandman 
would, in the one case, once peace was restored, soon repair 
the injuries inflicted by war, and the ploughshare would, 
within a few years, obliterate the evils inflicted by the sword. 
But nothing could repair for us the evils arising from the 
commercial ascendency of nations using that ascendency, not 
in the interests of freedom, but to uphold commercial éxelu- 
sion. A war which would have the effect of reducing the 
United Kingdom to the position of Spain, would only be less 
calamitous to us and to every other British possession than to 
herself. The English-speaking population on this continent 
would find their commerce destroyed by the restrictive policy 
extended to so large a portion of the industrial world. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


MR. ASQUITH. 


THERE is a character sketch of the Home Secretary 
in the New Revicw for May written by someone who 
sums up his paper by saying “‘ Mr. Asquith has saved his 
government, he will almost certainly come to lead his 
party.” The paper begins by recalling the fact that Mr. 
Morley was at one time believed to have counter-balanced 
the loss of Mr. Chamberlain. But the Gladstone Govern- 
ment has been saved not by Mr. Morley but by Mr. 
Asquith. He is pre-eminently the type of the Balliol! man 
made more notable even than Mr. Arnold Toynbee or 
Mr. Alfred Milner :— 

The late Master of Balliol did not aim at turning out 
knights errant. He taught his pupils to overeome the world, 
but the weapons of their warfare were to be carnal rather than 
spiritual. <A refined, restrained, polished, and not ardent type 
—a man of the world who should also be a scholar and a 
gentleman—this was what the Balliol of Jowett aimed at 
producing. “You do not believe in God? Kindly tind the 
reasons for His existence by seven to-morrow eyening,” ran 
one of the innumerable Jowett legends. No Balliol man could 
have produced a better précis on the subject than Mr. Asquith. 
Certainly no pupil of the school emerged from it more qualified 
to adorn its methods. He had a great reputation, he carried 
everything before him in the schools, at the Union, in college 
life, and the “ Asquith year” is still remembered. 

As a Minister, Mr. Asquith troubles himself only with 
pertinent facts. No living politician can beat him at 
business which he chooses to make his own. His method 
has continually improved. He has initiated much, experi- 
mented largely, and he has convinced the masses of his 
countrymen that an advanced social policy would be safe 
in his hands. ‘Ten years hence he may be the leading 
spirit of the administration pledged to a policy which 
would make the average Liberal of to-day stare and 
gasp. He has the actor’s face with its power of 
illuminating the spoken word. His eloquence is 
plain in its neatness, but lacking in the power 
of wide and happy generalisations. He is courageous 
and audacious. As an administrator he is a little hard 
and difficult to move. He is no Cromwell, Pitt, or Beacons- 
field, he is essentially prim and modern and all but 
commonplace. In the Cabinet the three wisest men have 
been Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Mr, Acland. ‘en 
or twelve years ago none of them was regarded as first- 
rate. Two were promising second-raters, the third was 
unknown. He has become a society lion and is endangered 
thereby. His intellectual difficulty is that he is not a 
man of one idea. He will never have a fad, and he is not 
likely to burden himself with illusions. 


CHRISTOPHINE SCHILLER. 


In Daheim of April 7th Dr. J. Wyehgram has an 
interesting notice of Christophine Schiller, the poet’s 
sister. 

Schiller has:always been regarded as the best of sons 
and the best of brothers, and his affection for his family 
was ever touching and sublime. He had three sisters— 
Christophine, Luise, and Nanette. Luise became the 
wife of a clergyman, but Nanette died at the age of 
sixteen. Christophine was two years older than her 
brother, and she survived him many years. She was the 
playmate of his childhood, and tlie true friend of his 
youth and later years. 

When Schiller published “ The Robbers,” and the piece 
vas applauded on the Mannheim stage, no heart beat 
louder than that of his sister Christophine. The rapid 
fame of the brother made her happy and proud. She 
was brave and reserved, and she was the only member of 
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the family to whom Schiller confided his plans. It was she 
who encouraged him to leave the Duke, and when he was 
gone, and was experiencing one disillusionment after 
another, she was the favoured recipient of his letters. 

The departure of Schiller gave an important decisive 
turn to the life of Christophine. When he was at Bauer- 
bach, where Freifrau von Wolzogen had offered him a 
place of refuge, he called on Reinwald, the secretary of 
the Meiningen Library, but did not find him at home. 
He therefore waited, and read some of his letters to pass 
the time. At the end of an hour Reinwald had not 
returned, and Schiller went away, leaving, absently, one 
of Christophine’s letters lying on the table. Reinwald 
found this letter, and read it, and was so attracted by 
the style of the writer that he made a request to Christo- 
phine to be allowed to join in the correspondence. 
This correspondence, which was also agreeable and inter- 
esting to Schiller’s father, ended in Reinwald paying a 
visit to Solitude. 

Reinwald’s was not a happy temperament.” Left an 
orphan at an early age, he had to pursue his studies with 
many deprivations, and his knowledge was not equal to 
the offices he held under the Meciningen Government. 
In the performance of his duties as Konsistorialkanzlist 
he ruined his sight, his health, and his temper, and at 
last he was rewarded with a segretaryship in the 
Meiningen Library, when, as a matter of fact, no one 
was better fitted for managing and directing the work of 
the Library. This fate embittered him. No one knew 
this man better than did Christophine when he asked 
for her hand. A happy marriage in the ordinary sense 
was not to be expected with an ailing man twenty years 
older than herself. But when he repeated his suit, she 
consented to do what lay in her power to bring some 
sunshine into his life. She was married in 1786, and on 
the death of her husband in 1815, she wrote: ‘ His widow 
has lost in him the true friend of her life, and the friends 
of science a help in the pursuit of knowledge, right, and 
truth.” 

Christophine was of a sympathetic nature. Her features 
bore no resemblance to those of her brother, but all the 
greater was the resemblance in intellect. Such leisure 
as she could find was spent in poetic and artistic 
occupations. Poems, pictures, and objects of art of any 
kind were her friends and her life-element; she rejoiced 
in them, and thanked God for such enjoyment. More- 
over she wielded the pencil and brush with considerable 
taste and skill. She preferred painting flowers, but she 
was also fond of copying prints of biblical subjects, and 
sometimes she would make drawings and sketches in 
connection with her reading. For instance, she made 
sketches for “ The Song of the Bell,” and though they are 
not free from technical errors, they are interesting and 
show a kindly spirit. 

She survived Reinwald thiry-two years. The greatest 
part of this time was passed at Meiningen, the Duke 
having granted her a pension. In her modest dwelling, 
with the walls adorned with her drawings and portraits 
of her family, and the windows with climbing plants, 
she received visitors daily. Even persons of aristocratic 
birth would call on the sister of Schiller, and engage her 
in conversation about the poet, to her the most revered 
of all human beings. Her death at the age of ninety was 
gentle and calm as her life had been; she was of those 
who find the source of their happiness in themselves. 


In Temple Bar there is a well compiled literary paper 
on “Quotation,” and an out-of-the-way essay on the 
Marquis de Vauvenargues, Voltaire’s favourite moralist. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL JOURNALISM. 
By Mr. LeEsiiz STEPHEN. 

In the National Review Mr. Leslie Stephen discourses 
at some length on the duties of authors, and incidentally 
delivers himself of some important observations on the 
conditions of success in journalism. He refers to Cobbett 
as an illustration of the lessons which he wishes to 


inculcate. He says :— 

He is, therefore, one example, and there are many others, of 
the singular power which is exercised in journalism by a man, 
under whatever disadvantages, who possesses, or rather who 
is possessed by, some master-thought, and utters it in season 
and out of season with perhaps disproportionate intensity, but 
with perfect sincerity. Now, though Cobbett would be in 
some respects a bad model, I only refer to him in this sense. 
When my young friends consult me as to the conditions of 
successful journalism, my first bit of advice comes to this: 
know something really; at any rate try to know something; 
be the slaves of some genuine idea; or you will be the slaves of 
a newspaper—a bit of mechanism instead of a man. You can 
carry on the business with self-respect—whatever your success 
—if it is also something more than a business; if, for example, 
you can honestly feel that you are helping on the propaganda 
of sound principle, denouncing real grievances, and speaking 
from genuine belief. No man has a right to lay down the law 
to statesmen as though he were in possession of absolute 
knowledge, or as though he were a man of science talking to a 
class of ignorant schoolboys. But every man ought to believe 
that truth is attainable, and to endeavour with all his power 
to attain it. He should study the great problems of the day 
historically: for he must know how they have arisen; what 
previous uttempts have been made to solve them; how far 
recent suggestions are mere reproductions of exploded fallacies ; 
and so qualify himself to see things in their true relations as 
facts of a great process of evolution. He should endeavour to 
be philosophical in spirit, so far, at least, as to seek to base his 
opinions upon general principles and to look at the events of 
the day from a higher point of view than that of personal or 
party expediency. And he must, though upon this it is hardly 
necessary to insist, be familiar with the affairs of the day: for 
no one can apply principles to politics effectively ‘without a 
genuine first-hand knowledge of the actual currents of political 
life. Unless a man can take up his calling in some spirit, he 
ean be but a mere retailer of popular commonplaces and must 
live from hand to mouth or upon the chance utterances of 
people as thoughtless as himself, increasing the volume of 
mere noise which threatens todrown sense. But if he seriously 
cultivates his powers, and enriches his mind, he may feel sure 
that even in journalism he may be discharging one of the most 
important functions which a man can undertake. 


Mr. Stephen describes in detail some of the temptations 
of authors :— 


They may be summed up by saying that they tend to 
degrade the profession into a trade, and a trade which has as 
many tricks as the least elevating kind of business. It would 
be, perhaps, desirable to end by deducing some definite moral. 
But, in the first place, I think that any such moral as I coull 
give is sufficiently indicated by the statement of the dangers. 
And, in the second place, I do not think that there is any 
moral that can be regarded as peculiar to authors. For an 
author, after all, is & man and, as all men ought to be, a 
workman. His power comes to this, that he is a man with a 
special capacity for exciting sympathy. That he should be a 
good workman, therefore, goes without saying; and it follows 
that he should have a sense of responsibility in whatever 
department he undertakes; that he should not bestow his 
advice upon us without qualifying himself to be a competent 
adviser; nor write philosophical speculation without serious 
study of philosophy ; nor, if possible, produce poetry or even 
fiction without filling his mind by observation or ‘training it by 
sympathy with the great movements of thought which are 
shaping the world in which we live. 
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AN IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF DEFENCE. 


- Mr. CoarLes WILLIAMS, in the: United Service Magazine 
for May, in an article entitled ‘Our Squandered 
Millions,” suggests that an Imperial Council of Defence 
might now easily be formed. He makes the following 
suggestion as to the constitution of the first Council - 
Three Admirals and three Generals should be selected 
from the following list :— 

Sir V. Hamilton, Sir F. Richards, Wells, Hopkins, and Cleve- 
land; Generals: Viscount Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir R. 
Buller, Sir E. Wood, and Sir F. Grenfell; with a naval and 
a military secretary, a commander and a lieutenant-colone| 
Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers, having under them a 
gunnery lieutenant and a torpedo lieutenant, a submarine 
engineer and a garrison gunner of captain’s rank, three naval 
chief petty officers, and three military staff clerks. A liberal 
vute should be taken for expenses, say £50,000 a year. 

Mr. Williams thus explains what he would have the 
council do if it came into existence :— 

The first duty of the council should be to lay a scheme of 
naval and military defence—not a plan of campaign, for after 
the first day or two circumstances would have profoundly 
altered cases—in all its details before the Cabinet by the 
beginning of December of every year after the first complete 
year of its appointment. Its next, and scarcely less important, 
duty would be to lay before Parliament, by a command paper, 
the reasons, so far as they could be broadly disclosed, for asking 
for this or that expenditure of money, thereby enabling Parlia- 
ment to understand, in a general way, both the objects in view 
and the means recommended for their achievement. 





SOME AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORS. 

In the Westminster Review there is a short but interest- 
ing article on some Australian Governors and their Ideals. 
It is chiefly devoted to the setting forth of how Lord 
Carrington made himself the most popular Governor that 
ever reigned in New South Wales. He did so because he 
was either incapable of thinking or indisposed to do so 
over serious disputes. He was punctual in ceremonial, 
and genial in company, and a cipher in counsel, says this 
cynical writer :— 


It is probable that there is no one in Australia deeply 
impressed by his intellect ; it is certain that every one admits 
the exuberant sincerity of his social and ceremonial nature. 
Lord Loftus left Sydney in undisguised public ill-favour, 
Lord Carrington left with flowers raining from every baleony 
he passed ; Lord Loftus would not be accepted back as Governor 
of Darlinghurst Gaol, Lord Carrington would be welcomed as 
Governor-General of a Federated Australia. 


Speaking of other Governors, he says :— 

The Marquis of Normanby governed Queensland, New 
Zealand, and Victoria successively, and won but a stinted 
homage in each. Lord Canterbury made himself popular 
during a season of ceremonial display, but his one or two 
efforts at actual administration alienated the bulk of his 
Victorian subjects. Sir George Bowen’s intellect was at its 
ripest when he governed Queensland. He applied the spur of 
study and research, thinking he could mould the young nation 
educationally and legislatively; but Queensland sat down 
sullenly and refused to stir. On being transferred to Victoria 
he changed his purpose; there he became the butterfly of the 
hour, and is consequently still remembered as a successful 
Governor. A Governor’s popularity is, it is necessary to 
observe, often closely connected with the social views held by 
his wife. Lady Carrington and Lady Loch were regarded as 
ideal leaders of Australian society, while Lady Jersey, with 
many intellectual advantages, failed to excite enthusiasm. 

The fact being that the post of Governor in Australia is 
thus so purely ornamental, it may be asked : Is it worth while 
for a man of position to leave England to take it? A few 
words will answer this. 
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ZOLA’S LIFE AND WORK. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 


In McClure’s Magazine for April, Mr. R. H. Sherard 
publishes an extremely interesting report of a talk which 
he had with M. Zola. ‘’he paper is copiously illustrated, 
and about the best which has yet appeared upon the 
great novelist. 

M. ZOLA’S APPEARANCE. 

Mr. Sherard begins by correcting a mistaken impression 
as to Zola’s appearance :— 

The general opinion about Zola’s appearance is, with those 
who have never seen him, that he is a burly man, stout, slow, 
and sensual. The first sight of him is even a greater surprise 
than the first examination of his abode. A small, thin man, 
nervous in manner, with terrible wrinkles all over his face, he 
looks like an ascetic, a man of sorrow. It is only when 
speaking on any subject in which he is greatly interested that 
his pale and careworn face lights up, that his remarkable 
eyes flash fire, and the inner man betrays himself through his 
insignificant envelope. 

HIS OPTIMISM, 


Zola himself is of opinion that there is an equally 
erroneous impression abroad as to his views. He is 
believed to be a pessimist, whereas he is in reality an 
optimist. Here is what he says as to his faith in the 
future :— 

I have proved that I have great faith in the future of 
humanity, if only the terrible question of heredity, which 
indeed makes the children bear the sins of their fathers, can 
be overcome by a process of logical selection, if I may use the 
word, in contradistinction to natural selection, in the union of 
the sexes. 


The article is too long to summarise, but some extracts 
will be read with interest. 


HIS FIRST WORK. 
Zola began early. He says :— 


The first thing that I ever wrote was a great historical 
novel about the Crusades, if I remember rightly, with which 
I was inspired by reading Michaud’s “ History of the Middle 
Ages.” Isay “if I remember rightly,” because although I have 
the manuscript with me still—I have kept every scrap of paper 
which I have ever written—I have never been able to read a 
single word of it, so utterly illegible was my writing at that 
time. I was about fifteen, a schoolboy at the College of Aix, 
where my youth was passed. 


The darkest period in Zola’s career seems to have been 
that of his early manhood when he was struggling for 
bread in Paris. He gives a very vivid account of this 
period of tribulation. When at last the tide turned he 
had more work to do than he could get through, but by 
regularity he has succeeded in producing a whole shelf 
full of books. 

HIS METHOD OF WORK. 

This is his account of his own method :— 

Day after day, during all these years, I have regularly 
devoted three to four hours of my mornings to my task on 
the “ Rougon-Macquart” series. From four to six pages of 
manuscript of the size of a sheet of foolscap cut in half, is my 
average daily production. I write slowly and with some 
difficulty, and always think out my sentences so carefully that 
there are few if any corrections in my manuscript. I should 
say that fifteen hundred words is my daily output. It is not 
much, but consider what that makes at the end of the year. 
When I have done what I consider a fair daily contribution, I 
throw down my pen, even if I am in the middle of a sentence. 
But the subject isso much in my mind, that the next morning 
I can resume the thread of my composition, even without 
reading over any part of what precedes, 
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“T have always been very methodical. I don’t believe in 
overwork, but I am a firm believer in regular work. At my 
house at Medan, in my study, I have had carved in letters of 
gold over my mantelpiece, the words: Nulla dies sine linea; 
and this rule I have stuck to conscientiously all these years. 
My faith is that hard work, that is to say, regular work, is the 
first essential for the production of a book. I am no im- 
pressionist, and I don’t believe in work rapidly dashed off. 


HOW HE WRITES HIS BOOKS. 


The creation of a book takes much trouble and exacts actual 
pains. When I start a book I never have any idea as to its 
plot, only at most a general idea of the subject, and the first 
thing that I do is to prepare a sketch or outline of the story. 
This I do, pen in hand, because ideas come to me only when I 
am writing. I can’t think while sitting idle. I write as 
though I were talking to myself, discussing the peopie, the 
scenes, the incidents. The sketch is a kind of chatty letter 
addressed to myself, which often equals in length the novel 
which is to spring from it. I then draw out the plan of the 
book, the list of characters, and a most elaborate scenario. 
Then each character is studied in detail, the scenes that 
are to be described are visited and noted down, the 
incidents claborately evolved. Thus for “La Curée,” 
I spent long days in studying the carriages described, inter- 
viewing several leading carriage builders. For Saceard’s 
Hot«l 1 spent hours outside the hotel of M. Menier in the Pare 
Monceau. The conservatory of Renée was described from the 
conservatory in the Jardin des Piantes. For ‘“ Le Veutre de 
Paris” I visited: the Halles over and over again, and studied 
the technical aspects of the question in long lists of publica- 
tions which I at last discovered at the Prefecture of Police. 
Perhaps one of the books, next to “ La Débacle,” which exacted 
the most preliminary labour was “ La Faute de !Abbé Mouret,” 
for which I had to read up and take notes from mountains of 
religious books, and for which I attended mass over and over 
again at the little church of Sainte-Marie in Batignolles. 


HIS FUTURE WORK. 


When the conversation turned on the works which still 
remain to be written, M. Zola said :— 

There is “ Lourdes,” which I have to write, and on which I 
am already working preliminarily. And after that I don’t 
know. ‘Tales for children would be what I should most like 
to write; or perhaps I may carry out a pet scheme of mine, 
and write a history of French literature, which will be quite 
different from whatever has been written on the subject 
before. 

Of that we may be quite sure, for whatever M. Zola 
touches is at least original. It is very interesting to 
have this account of the way in which this great 
journalist-novelist gets up his materials. 





THe Newbery House Magazine, which has changed hands 
only a few days back, is brought out under exceptional 
difficulties. It is rather a meagre number, but it contains 
one interesting article on the “ Historical Value of Ghost 
Stories,” by E. M. L. 

In the Young Man for May the Rev. Charles Berry 
describes his first sermon, the Rev. George Jackson 
finishes his account of a visit to Thrums, and Dr. Dal- 
linger describes the microscope and how to use it. In 
the Young Woman Mrs. Mayo pays a tribute of affection 
to her beloved friend Jean Ingelow. Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller discourses upon a holiday in Switzerland, with a 
view to attracting young women to the Grindelwald 
picnic. Miss Friederichs has the first place in the maga- 
zine with a May Day Idyll. Miss Clementina Black 
writes on “The Condition of Working Women.” The 
Young Man announces that in the next number it will 
publish an illustrated character sketch of the editor of 
the Daily Chronicle, 
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THE PUBLIC-HOUSE IN PUBLIC HANDS. 
By tHe BisHor oF CHESTER AND OTHERS. 


Ir is with a feeling of profound regret that temperance 
reformers all over the world have heard of the annulling 
of thé South Carolina Dispensary Law by the Supreme 
Court of the State. In South Carolina, the State by a 
majority of its people, as expressed by the two Chambers 
of the Legislature and the Governor, decided to try what 
is virtually the Gothenburg system of placing the mono- 
poly of the liquor traffic in the hands of the public autho- 
rities. The experiment was answering admirably, with the 
exception of a slight local agitation, in which the lawless 
classes attempted to set the authorities at defiance and 
were rapidly brought to their senses. Unfortunately, 
however, as usually happens in the States when some- 
thing is done which is worth doing, it was discovered 
that the law was contrary to the constitution of the 
State, and that therefore the experiment must not 
continue. An appeal is to be taken toa higher court, but 
there is too much reason to fear that the experiment is 
doomed. 


. 


THE WORKING MANS CLUB. 


The Bishop of Chester, in the Juridical Review for 
April, has a powerful and well-reasoned article in favour 
of dealing with this question. From this article I make 
some extracts, with which we heartily concur. The bishop 
writes :— 

Holding, as we do, that the public-house practically is, and 
long must be, the working-man’s club, and that his social 
instincts should be frankly recognised and cultivated, not 
ignored, we believe that the entertainment of the people is a 
public duty of capital importance, and that the community is 
not justified in leaving it to take its sorry chance in private 
hands, but should accept the direct responsibility of endeavour- 
ing to brighten, sweeten, and elevate English life at a point 
where it has hitherto been deplorably corrupt. Who that 
knows anything of the Continent has not envied the way in 
which the working classes abroad—wives with husbands, and 
children with their parents—can temperately enjoy themselves 
eyen in the presence of alcohol, and through such enjoyment 
unconsciously gain a social education of no trifling worth ? 
We glibly talk of education as an influence before which 
intemperance must vanish, but we forget that the public-house 
must be itself a potent educator for cvil or for good. In public 
hands it would eagerly and effectively co-operate with church 
and school and every refining agency. Upon its present footing 
it is too often the Devil’s opposition seminary. 

COMPENSATION. 

Tn this country, if ‘any comprehensive scheme of public-house 
reform is to be carried out, compensation of some kind there 
must be. Publicans and those who have invested money in 
licensed property. have, it is true, no legal, but they have 
equitable claims. The question is, How are we to ascertain 
what is equitable ? 

Dr. Gould, in a letter dated January 10th, 1894, writes :— 
“T cannot understand, in following the progress of your move- 
ment, why so many people make such a bugbear of the 
compensation question. It is really quite simple, and easily 
dealt with, if we follow the example set us by our Swedish 
and Norwegian friends.” He then gocs on to explain how the 
surplus profits will amply meet all reasonable and equitable 
claims. Dr. Siegfrid Wieselgren and Mr. 'T. M. Wilson fully 
bear out this opinion. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SCHEME. 

The scheme meets the views and does the work of every 
school of temperance reformers. It is high license at its best 
and purest ; for no private publican can offer the community 
anything like such liberal terms, financial, as well as social 
and moral. It will trenchantly reduce the number of public- 





houses, place them in the open conveniently for police super- 
vision, and conyert their whole character by climinating the 
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motive of private profit, and making the public good their sole 
end. It will readily respond to those ideas of improvement 
which the conscience and growing refinement of the people 
may from time to time develop. Days and hours of closing, 
well-devised experiments in popular victualling, and other 
details of management, will be worked out naturally and 
ungrudgingly. ‘The plan should, for obvious reasons, commend 
itself to the moderate reformer. To the prohibitionist it should 
not be unwelcome; for, if it suceeeds, it will do part of the 
work he has in view, while, if it fails, it will supply another 
powerful argument for prohibition. 


A ROUND DOZEN ARGUMENTS. 


In the Arena for April John Koren in an article 
entitled “The Liquor Traffic Without Private Profits,” 
publishes a succinct summary of the advantages to be 
gained by the adoption of a modified Norwegian system 
in America. He details them as follows :— 

1. It is a “measure of reform and not of destruction.” 
Experience has shown that the saloons cannot be permanently 
legislated out of existence, but we know that they can be 
reformed and substitutes offered to mect the socizl cravings of 
the many. 

2. The element of private profit making would be divorced 
from the sale of intoxicants. When the terrible temptation to 
make money out of other people’s vices is removed, competition 
must cease and every restrictive provision of the law can 
easily be carried out. 

3. The whole liquor question would be taken cut of polities, 
and one of the greatest obstacles to municipal and social 
reform generally would be surmounted. 

4. The number of licensed places would be reduced to the 
lowest limit consistent with keeping the control of the traffic 
in the hands of the company without placing a premium on 
illicit sales. But both the gin palace and the dive would 
disappear, 

5. The consumption of liquor could be checked not only by 
limiting the quantity to be sold to the individual consumer, but 
by shorter hours of sale and enhancing the cost of liquor. 
Order and decency will become the first consideration, the sale 
of drinix the last. 

6. Absolute purity of the liquor sold could be guaranteed 
The evil effects of over indulgence are often, perhaps, as much 
due to quality as to quantity. 

7. Better policing of the places where drink is sold will 
follow, and those charged with the enforeement of the law will 
not be tempted by bribes. All the immoral accessories which 
intensify the harm done by the common saloon would be dis- 
sociated from the traffic, and the pauper, loafer, and criminal 
driven from their haunts. 

8. By placing the responsibility for the manner in which the 
liquor traftic is conducted upon the shoulders of many (the 
members of a company), and not upon private individuals or 
certain oftice-holders, honest and intelligent management could 
easily be obtained, and the efficient co-operation of the com- 
munity relied upon. 

9. The system does not interfere with local option, but is a 
step toward making a no-license rule an actuality rather than 
a name, 

10. It teaches temperance by holding up drunkenness as a 
vice, and hence, 

11. Does not “ make drinking respectable” ; on the contrary, 
it demonstrates forcibly that as a matter of self-protection only 
society cannot tolerate immoderate indulgence. 

12. The profits arising from the trade, instead of going to 
the enrichment of a few, could be devoted to the alleviation 
of the ills inflicted upon society by the drink eyil itself, and 
to the establishment of counteracting agencics. 

The Charities Review for April of New York publishes 
a paper by Thomas F. Moran, pleading for the Gothen- 
burg sys‘em as approved by the Norwegians. He says 
that as America has tried prohibition, high license, low 
license, and no license, and they have all failed, they could 
do worse than to try the Norwegian system. 
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THE MAD: MARRIAGE LAWS OF HUNGARY. 
A MUupDLEMENT OF THE CHURCHES. 

In the second April number of the Pevue de Paris 
Ant. E. Horn contributes an interesting article on the 
question which is now agitating not only Hungary but 
all the Continental Ultramontane party. 

The important question of obligatory civil marriage has 
now been for many years a burning question in Kossutli’s 
country. Some twenty years ago, Francis Deak, who was 
called “the wise man of Hungary,” pronounced himself in 
the last speech he ever uttered strongly in favour of the 
measure; but though the Hungarian Parliament was on 
the whole favourable to the project, there were many 
vested interests, prejudices, and traditions all opposed to 
making so startling an innovation in a country which, 
possessing no less than eight marriage laws, hi ud alw ays 
practically left the arrangement of this most important 
matter to the clergy of each denomination. This apparent 
liberty of conscience, though admirable in theory, works 
ill in practice: the Roman Catholics follow ordinary 
canon law, and for them, of course, divorcee is out 
of the question; the Eastern Churches each possess a 
special legislation, and require, before they will per- 
form a marriage, the consent of both parents, and 
though rendering divorce comparatively easy, strictly 
forbid a widow with children to re-marry afier thirty, 
though a childless widow may marry up to four times 
till the age of forty! The Transylvanian Protestants 
will not admit that a man should marry a woman 
thirty years younger than himself, or a woman twenty 
years older. The Eastern Churches are also extremely 
strict as to marriage within the prohibited relation- 
ships, but the Jews encourage marriages between near 
relations; and, as is natural, each C hurch has its own 
theories about divoree—the Uniates admitting about 
one hundred causes of separation, including that of 
invincible repulsion! ‘[hus it constantly happens that 
a union considered indissoluble by the religious autho- 
rities of one of the two parties, will be easily declared 
null and void by those of the other, and during the 
course of one divorce trial the parties interested have 
been known to change their religion five times in order 
to obtain their wish, and after all is over to become once 
more reconciled with their own ecclesiastical authorities ! 
Divorce is not the only reason given for these rapid 
“conversions ”; they also take place in view of prospec- 
tive matrimony, for the Greek Orthodox Church and. the 
Transylvanian Protestants do not allow the guilty divorcée 
toremarry. Asay easily be imagined, the question of the 
children’s religion is rendered even more difficult by this 
state of things, for mixed marriages form a considerable 
percentage of those contracted in Hungary, and whenever 
one of these takes place the priest, pastor, patriarch or 
rabbi of each of the contracting parties makes a determined 
effort to secure the spiritual well-being of his parishioner’s 
future offspring. 

To put an end to all these difficulties there seems one 
simple course—namely, to make one marriage law for all. 
Civil marriage, points out M. Horn, will not only put an 
end to these many absurd anomalies, but will also tend 
to make marriage far more of an indissoluble union, for 
the causes of divorce will be necessarily restricted. 
Those who will feel the change most acutely will be the 
Protestants, the Uniates, and, above all, the Jews; yet 
— one voice all the Churches have opposed the new 
law, the Reformed Churches giving as a reason that in 
this fashion the proselytism of the Roman Catholic 
Church will be greatly increased, whilst the Ultra- 
montanes consider the proposed change an attack on 


their ancient prerogatives, and also deprecate strongly 
any State legalisation of divorce. Still, it is significant 
of the probable outcome of the struggle that, whilst 
Catholic Hungary was signing petitions and organising 
monster indignation mectings against the Civil Marriage 
Law, Cardinal Kopp, Bishop of Breslau, addressed to 
his clergy a long letter explaining the reasons why 
Prussian Catholics must conform to a civil ceremony. 
The Unmarricd Women of America. 

Mn. Lester F. Warp in the J/onést for April is ablo 
to publish, by the courtesy of the American Census 
Office, some extracts from the conjugal statistics of 
Amcrica in 1890, which are very interesting. The 
figures conclusively prove the fallacy of the assumption 
underlying most conservative treatises upon the position 
of woman, that every woman lias a man sity ort her :— 

In 1890 the number of females of all ages in the United 
States was 30,554,370, of whom 17,183,988, or 56°24 per cent., 
were single. The important fact for our present purpose is 
the number or percentage of marriageable women who are in 
fact not married. It is found that about 10 pcr cent. marry 
before the age of twenty, and a very few betore the age of 
fifteen. As the statistics are compiled in five-year periods, it is 
impossible to obtain figures for any age between fifteen and 
twenty, although proper marriageability begins at about seven- 
teen or eighteen. If we take twenty as the basis, it appears 
that there were 16,293,326 female persons of twenty years of 
age and upward of whom 3,228,338 were unmarried, which is 
nearly 29 per cent. If we take fifteen asthe basis, the number 
of that age and upwards was 19,6)2,178, of whom 6,233,207 
were unmarried, or nearly 32 per cent. The true mean is 
somewhere between these, and may perhaps be safely put at 
25 per cent. The unmarried are made up of maids, widows, 
anil divorced persons, the last of which classes is so small that 
it need scarcely be considered for the present purpose. 
Omitting the actual numbers and using percentages only, the 
returns show that between the ages of twenty and twenty-five 
about 53 per cent. were without husbands, between twenty-five 
and thirty about 28 per cent., between thirty and forty-five 
about 20 per cent. After this the number of widows increases 
so rapidly that from forty-five to fifty-five the unmarried 
amount to 26 per cent., and of women over sixty-five years-of 
age only a little over 35 per cent. have husbands. Nearly 
6 per cent. of all women never marry; about 10 per cent. of 
those between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five had not yet 
married, and more than one-fourth of those between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty were still unmarried. 


THERE is a very interesting paper in Good Words on 
“The Dockers’ Restaurants,” by Miss Edith Sellers, which 
should be read by all those who are interested im the 
feeding of large bodies of working-men with cheap whole- 
some food on business principles. The growth of these 
restaurants has taken place in the last six years. ‘Lhe 


docker’s square meal costs sixpence. It consists of 


as large a stice of hot beef or mutton as an ordinary man 
can eat, nearly a pound of potatoes, and a portion of some 
green vegetable or sweet pudding. A pint of soup can be 
had for a penny, and a beef-steak pie with a light and 
wholesome crust, and six ounces of good beef, carefully pre- 
pared and nicely cooked, can be had for td. Jam tart costs 
ahalfpenny, anda portion of pudding a penny. The aver- 
age docker spends a shilling a day for lis food, His 
breakfast consists of cocoa 4d., bread 1d., bacon 2d. His 
dinner—beef 4., vegetables 1 J mdding ld. Tea 24d.— 
cup of tea $d., bread and butter i, meat patty ld. The 
dockers, Miss Sellers says, receive more for their money 
than any other labourers in the West of Europe. The 
attention of all large employers of labour may well be 
directed to this subject. 
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484: THE REVIEW 


ROBERTSON SMITH. 

Prorrssor LINDSAY pays an’ eloquent tribute to his 
friend Professor Robertson Smith in the Review of the 
Churches. The following extracts give Professor Lindsay’s 
view on the question which made Robertson Smith’s 
tiame a household word in Scotland. Robertson Smith 
was the most popular exponent of the Higher Criticism in 
Scotland; and; characteristically enough, he maintained 
he was brought to that way. of thinking. by no less 
orthodox an authority than John Calvin, He says:— 

Calvin, he declared, had set before him as the goal of biblical 
study to gather into one whole of all God’s dealings with man 
from the fall to the Resurrection, the history of’ true feligion, 
the adoption and education from age to age of the Church in 
a continuous scheme of gradual advance. And the only 
method of carrying out Calvin’s idea is the honest practice of 
the Higher Criticism, which means to look at the Bible fairly 





THE LATE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 


and honestly as a historical record, and the effort everywhere 
to reach the real meaning and the historical setting of the 
Scripture records, as a whole, by letting the Bible speak for 
itself altogether apart from human traditions of any kind 
whatever. 

’ These were the principles which he gave us in the Theo- 
fogical Society where he found and formed his powers; and 
they remained with him his life long. 


A modest and unassuming man, he had no conception 
of the storm which his views would atouse when he wrote 
them out clearly and succinctly, so that all meh could read 
and understand them. 

When he wrote his famous article “Bible” for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica he never dreamt that atiy one would 
take offence. He was writing as a scholar for scholars, but he 
had in articles, addresses, sermons, lectures shown, as he 
thought, that his critical principles were based on Reformation 
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theology, and no one had objected. But he had never foreseen 
that the wholesale overturn of traditional views would shock 
the mass-of people, who would have contentedly accepted them 
had he only given them a few at a time. 


.I need not record the history of the famous case, which gave 
a great shock to the Free Church, and yet in the end educated 
not only its ministers but its common people. I have little 
doubt that, however unfogtunate for the man, it was a great 
thing for the people thatthe battle was fought out in a Demo- 
cratic Church, where nothing interyened bekweem professor and 
membership but representative church courts Robertson- 
Smith gase set men and women reading about the Bible and 
reading the Bible, as nothing else has done during the century. 
In outlying country parishes small farmers, ploughmen, and 
shepherds, in the cities small shopkeepers, clerks, and artisans, 
clubbed together to buy “The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,” and formed little societies to read it and discuss it. 
His friends neyer doubted yictory for the cause, though they 
feared they would lose the man. 
If the case could have been kept 
going a year or two longer both 
cause and man would have been 
saved, 

Unfortunately it was not 
kept going for “a year or 
two longer,” and after the 
question had bean before four 
assemblies, the blow fell :— 


At last, in 1881, the Assem- 
bly, under the leadership of 
Dr. Rainy, sad to have to say 
it, removed him from his chair. 
‘They were careful not to pro- 
nounce his views inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the Church, 
they left him free to take a 
pastoral charge, but they made 
him cease teaching. He was 
advised that the course was 
utterly illegal, thoroughly un- 
constitutional, that he ought to 
appeal to the Civil Courts, that 
he and his friends should leave 
the Chureh. But sad as he 
was at heart and gore in spirit, 
he was too good a Free Church- 
man to appeal to Cesar in a 
spiritual case; and too loyal to 
the Church of his fathers to 
seek to weaken it. He used 
every persuasion to prevent any 
secession ; only for himself he 
would take no ministerial place 
in the Church until the unjust 
sentence had been reversed. 
The burden and excitement of 
these four years told heavily on 
him. He lived nearly fourteen years after his removal from his 
chair, but he was never quite the same man physically after- 
wards; nor is it to be wondered at by any who knew what he 
went through. There are many ways of martyrdom—what was 
done to Robertson-Smith was one of them. He was a true 
martyr—a witness who gave himself for others. He did, if any 
man did. Scotland has an insight into the meaning of the 
Bible, and Scotch ministers and oftice-bearers have entered into 
the fruit of his labours. It was hard on the man, but such is 
the faithfulness to death which the ‘ruth always demands from 
her pioneers and discoverers. 

In the Free Review “ Scotulus” discusses Prof. Robertson 
Smith as a problem. The writer regards it as a marvel 
that the learned Arabian scholar should have continued 
to believe so much in the inspiration of the Bible, when 
he was able to discern so clearly the nature of its growth. 
“Scotulus” explains this as intellectual lapse, due to 
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morbid physical conditions, otherwise he never could have 
combined the beliefs of a modern scholar with those of a 
Bible student of the seventeenth century. “Scotulus” 
ridicules the idea that there is anything distinctively 
divine in Hebrew literature after it has been found to be 
a mass of forgeries. He suggests that Prof. Robertson 
Smith found the Holy Spirit in a deviating system of sub- 
edited myth and editorial fraud. “Scotulus” thus sums 
up his reading of Robertson Smith :— 

If we survey all his intellectual activity broadly, we find it 
to be characterised from first) to, last. by incessancy of detail 
work, as in mathematics, languages, problems of detail, of 
words, of texts, of styles; and his private idiosyncrasy of 
dogmatism and explosive emphasis, of rapid conviction and 
fervid partisanship, taken with the nature of his work, gives 
us a type of a brain rather vivacious than brooding, always 
pinned to a detail, always reading or collating or scrutinising 
or memorising, - neurotically reposeless, never deeply and 
abstractedly reflecting. Thus, wherever the logic of mere 
concrete comparison and inference would take him, or where- 
ever his mathematical and linguistic gifts spontaneously 
carried him, his thought went with the rapidity of an over- 
stimulated brain on a degenerating spine. 


The Sofa War and its Lessons. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine who evidently knows 
what he is writing about, describes the recent Sofa 
expedition, which cost the lives of so many officers, and 
almost brought about a collision between England and 
France. The extirpation of the Sofa tribe seems to have 
been indispensable in the interests of civilisation, and the 
expedition seems to have shown the sterling qualities of 
our West Indian troops. The writer says :— 


In point of fighting quality the West Indian troops are 
regulars of good class. The qualities they lack are precisely 
those of irregulars; they cannot be induced, except under 
pressure, to double, and the barefoot  tirailleur was very 
contemptuous of their inability to advance silently upon 
Bagbwema. In marching power, under great difficulties of 
ground and climate, they proved themselves first-rate. A 
very small proportion of them needed to return with the 
hospital-train; whereas of five Royal Engineers, picked men 
fresh from England, who started in good health, one died, and 
the remaining four came in in hammocks. If the expedition 
had done nothing else than prove such capacity to exist among 
these troops, it would have been almost worth doing; but it 
did a great deal more. It rooted out as pernicious a nest of 
lustful murderous banditti as ever existed, and accomplished 
its work without the loss of a single life in the conflict on our 
own side. And in a very different direction it did good too, for 
while it demonstrated to natives inland that the French were 
not the only European Power in West Africa, it also proved to 
the world that two great nations could show temper and self- 
control under very trying circumstances. 


How to Teach Social Science. 

Tuer teaching of social science or sociology is much 
more discussed in an abstract point of view in America 
than it is in this country. There is a very valuable 
paper on the department of social science at the Columbia 
College, New York, in the Charities Review for April. 
The .writer says that the direct scientific work of the 
university should lie in two directions—first, in thorough 
instruction with political economy, sociology, and) sta- 
tistics, and secondly, in the establishment of a statistical 
laboratory. . A scheme is drawn up for the carrying out 
of a great deal of field work in the shape of the study of 
the conditions of the people and an examination of 
remedial agencies, for which elaborate directions are 
given. 
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THE TRUE REMEDY FOR SWEATING. 
A Lesson 1n Co-operation in ITALY. 
Mr. H. W. Worrr, in the Heonomic Review for April, 

has a very interesting and suggestive article entitled 

“A Defence against Sweating.” Mr. Wolff is the author 





‘of a handbook on “ Popular Banks,” and he begins his 


article by pointing out that if we had co-operative banks 
catahiishade in this country we could finance working 
meu’s associations, and enable them to enter the field of 
productive labour on their own account. He says this 
has been done in Italy, and he gives a very interesting 
instance in support of his assertion. He says :— 

Money, however, is, after all, to be had for co-operative 
production, free from any taint of demoralising gift or profit- 
seeking loan, if you will but go the right way to work to 
secure it. Signor Luzzatti’s “© Banche Popolari ” have, indeed, 
quite ecnclusively solved the problem. They have even 
taught private capital, once the safety of the process was 
made clear, to render the same service—willingly, readily, 
fearlessly. 

THE CABINETMAKERS OF MILAN. 

Something like three years ago « number of joimers and 
cabinet hands resolved not to stand such treatment any longer. 
Co-operation was spreading in Italy, and for the first time 
becoming really known to artisans. The Milan cabinet- 
makers refused to associate themselves with the fighting 
trades unions. They thought it a pity to waste valuable time 
over unprofitable fighting when there was so much better work 
to be done. They decided simply to leave the “sweaters” 
alone and set up shop for themselves. Shares taken up by the 
four hundred or so members, scattered over twenty-six villages, 
at £2 a-piece, would provide « small fund for starting ; 
business would add to that. And meanwhile the Co-operative 
Bank made them advances. 

HOW THEY SUCCEEDED. 

They set promptly about their work, and the beginning of 
May, 1891, saw them installed in theirown warehouse. Things 
were from the outset put upon a thorough business footing. 
Good work was insisted upon, and promptly paid for in cash. 
Every piece of goods entering the warehouse—most of it is 
done te order—is at once valued by experts. Of the value so 
ascertained the worker receives one-half down on the spot. 
The balance is paid not later than three months after sule- 
There is no “ truck,” there are no deductions. The result was 
they made more than 50 per cent. profit on the shares. 

With good will and capable management the Magazziné 
Generali del Mobilio soon succeeded in securing for themselves 
a good position in the market. Their goods, it was found, 
could be depended upon; and, notwithstanding the high profit 
earned for their members, they could manage to sell at moderate 
prices. In addition they offered private customers a share of 
their gains—20 per cent. of the net profits made. Dealers, of 
course, receive the usual discount. 

THE BEST HINT YET. 

I must confess that, in the course of a journey of economic 
inquiry, which took me from the Garonne eastward to the 
Valley of the Vistula, and southward to the banks of the 
Arno, I came across nothing which more keenly excited my 
interest. 

Here are, it is true, on a small scale only, but none the less 
effectively and conclusively, two important economic problems 
successfully solved, which have hitherto defied solution: 
“sweating” has been vanquished; and production has been 
organised on an entirely co-operative basis. It would all have 
been impossible without the presence of a co-operative bank, 
versed in the valuation of the security which alone working 
men ean give, willing to do business with them, as business, 
not as a matter of favour. 

The experience ought to be not without its lesson to those 
who, in this country. aim at similar objects—the suppression 
of “sweating” and the establishment of production co-operative 
in the strictest sense. 
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THE REVIEW 


A JEWISH VIEW OF ST. PAUL. 
Mr. Monteriorn’s First ImpRessIONS OF THE APOSTLE. 

In the Jewish Review, Mr. Montefiore publishes a very 
interesting and suggestive analysis of the doctrines of the 
Apostle Paul as they appear in the eyes of a modern Jew. 
He says :— 

THE UNIQUENESS OF §T. PAUL. 

The Epistles of Paul fill a new-comer with immense astonish- 
ment. They are so unique. They are so wholly unlike 
anything else he has ever read. Humanity is composed of 
Jews and Gentiles. It is in their relation to God that Paul’s 
great pre-eminence, his big religious advance, his most perma- 
nent contribution to religion, consist. His conception of the 
Law, his theory of Cirist, his views about Israel, his doctrine 
of justification, seem all not only original, but utterly strange 
and unexpected. His break with the past is violent. Jesus 
seems to expand and spiritualise Judaism. Paul in some 
senses turns it upside down. In his eyes the main purpose of 
the revelation to Moses and of the giving of the Law was to 
* make things worse, to increase the quantity, and to accentuate 
the ‘sharpness of sin. “The Law came in beside that the 
trespass might abound.” 

HIS VIEW OF THE CASE. 

In no other point docs the originality of Paul show itself 
more decisively. Such an absolute bouleversement of the Jewish 
conception of the Law is not to be explained by any influence 
of Hellenism. It is purely due to the daring genius of its 
author. For Paul the signiticance of Christ’s work lies almost 
exclusively in His crucifixion and resurrection. His work is 
essentially miraculous and supernatural. Paul was a disciple 
of Jesus, in so far as the Messiahship and Crucifixion and 
Resurrection were concerned ; but to the teaching of Jesus, as 
such, he rarely alludes.. 

Many thoughts, and even difficulties, are raised by Paul’s 
theory. First of all, we notice that it is historically inaccurate. 
It is doubtful whether any one before Paul ever felt that tue 
Law was “the strength of sin,” or was driven through the Law 
to spiritual despair. 

MR. MONTEFIORE’S CRITICISM. 

Paul’s theory, if I understand it: rightly, seems to me as 
religiously cruel as it is historically false. What God is that 
who has given unto man a law which man must necessarily 
disobey, who has offered a condition for salvation which must 
necessarily be unfulfilled ? 

We have now passed through the main points in Paul’s 
attack upon the Law. We have seen that while given ap- 
parently for eternity, its real purpose was only temporary. 
Its seeming object was to make men bettcr, and to qualify 
them for the kingdom of God; its true object was to ereate 
the knowledge and the lust of sin. At its best, its intended 
result was to stimulate a desire for redemption through the 
medium of a spiritual despair; at its worst it led almost 
inevitably to self-delusion, hypocrisy, and pride. It claims 
fulfilment, but no man can fulfil it; it demands obedience, but 
none can obey. It threatens the transgressor with a curse, but 
it was only given that transgression might abound; it promises 
the doer of it reward, but tie reward is beyond man’s power 
to attain. Truly an awful gift from God; a marvellous issue 
of evil from that which in itself was “holy and righteous and 
good.” Surely the disproportion of effect to cause is itself 
enough to prove the error of the argument. 

PAUL’S ZEAL FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Paul’s zeal for righteousness and holy living is essentially 
Jewish. His tremendous enthusiasm for his cause, which is 
at once religious and ethical, gives this zeal a glow and 
fervency peculiarly his own. His hatred of sin is very inspir- 
ing. Equally striking, I think, is his grasp upon the essentials 
of morality. There is a unity in his ethics: the virtues hang 
together. On one or two principles, whether religious or 
ethical, all seem to depend. Nor can we forget that the great 
Apostle of faith has yet placed faith below love. This seems 
the culminating proof of the fact that no trace of ethical 
antinomianism can be elicited from the Epistles of Paul. 


OF REVIEWS. | 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW. 
HicgHER CRITICISM AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the Quarterly Review there is an article on “ Old 
Testament Criticism” which is interesting, if only 
because it summarises within a very brief compass the 
conelusions at which the Higher Criticism has arrived in 
its study of the evolution of the Old Testament. The Quar- 
terly Reviewer gives the following outline as being, in his 
opinion, the substantial concrete statement of the 
chief tendencies of many of the best qualified biblical! 
crities :-— 

The following outline is necessarily imperfect, but it is, wi 
believe, substantially correct :— 

1. It is regarded as scarcely doubtful that 

(a) there are four documents in our present Pentateuch : the 
First Elohist or Priestly Codex, the Second Elohist, the Jeho- 
vist, the Deuteronomist ; 

(>) each of these documents existed as an independent 
writing before incorporation into the Pentateuch ; 

(c) in their main features these documents can be distinctly 
traced, and, while there is much diversity in details, ther: 
is practical unanimity as to the main outlines of their 
contents ; 

(d) there are in Pentateuchal legislation at least three dis- 
tinct codes of laws; the covenant (judicial) code, Ex. xx. -xxiv., 
xxxiv.; the prophetic, parenctic, popular code of Deuteronomy ; 
the esoteric priestly code, of which the centre is Leviticus. 
These codes show characteristics of their history, their date, 
their purpose, and exhibit clear stages of development from 
thé simple to the complex. 

2. It is further held, but with less general agreement, 
that— 

(a) the literature and history alike make it impossible to 
regard the Pentateuchal legislation as one whole, and they can 
only be understood on the assumption that the Deuteronomic 
and Priests’ Codes did not exist or were not known, the onc 
before the reign of Josiah, the other before the Exile. The 
literature is silent about them, and the history presents 
frequent violations of them, or unconsciousness of them, by 
persons who were the representatives of God to the people ; 

(b) the Books of Judges and Samuel are written by one who 
knows the Book of the Covenant, but not the Deuteronomic or 
Priestly Code. The Books of Kings are written by one who 
knows and is imbued with the spirit of the Deuteronomic Code, 
but is ignorant of the Priestly; the Books of Chronicles by onc 
who interprets the history by the Priestly Code ; 

(¢) the prophet Ezckiel—the great priest of the Exile—ocen- 
pies common ground between the Deuteronomic and Priestly 
Codes, and furnishes the basis for the later legislation ; 

(d) as with the legislation and the institutions, so with the 
theological ideas. There is throughout the literature and the 
history a clearly traccable development corresponding with and 
confirming the general evolntion. 

3. The dates of the four great documents are, for those who 
accept the foregoing propositions, roughly as follows :— 

(1.) The Jehovist, at the end of the niuth or beginning of 
the eighth century B.c, 

(2.) The Elobist, that is, the second Elohist of Hupfeld, 
which has now in the school of Graf become the first, 
probably some fifty years later. 

These documents are conveniently known by the sym- 
bols J and E respectively; and were later—after 
perhaps a hundred years—amalgamated with editorial 
modifications into one document known as J E, ie. 
the great prophetic History Book. 

(3.) The Deuteronomist followed soon after the amalgama- 
tion of J and K, not later than B.c. 621. The obvious 
symbol for it is D. 

(4.) The Priestly Codex, i.e. the first Elohist; now become 
last, in the first quarter of the fifth century B.c. It is 
referred to as P or P C, and by Wellhausen as Q 
(quatuor), from the not very happy idea that it con- 
tains four covenants. 
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MORE ABOUT PEOPLE’S BANKS. 
By Mr. H. W. Wotrr. 


In the Westminster Review Mr. H. W. Wolff gives an 
interesting account of the working of a village bauk 
which he has studied in Italy. ‘Lhe village is called 
Loreggia, near Venice :— 

Here lives the founder of this bank. Signor Wollemborg 
owes his fortune to banking of the capitalist type. He has 
shown his gratitude to Providence for its blessings by making 
banking accessible to his poorer neighbours. 

Signor Wollemborg had heard of the astonishing success of 
village banks established in Germany by Herr Raiffeisen. 
And in 1883 he decided upon starting his own little pioneer 
bank in Loreggia. Loreggia is a biggish parish, with some- 
thing under 3,000 inhabitants mostly devoted to agriculture 
and small trade. 

To provide the first funds, Signor Wollemborg himself 
opened his purse, advancing £80—besides, I presume, paying 
in the bulk of that £280 of deposits which the bank managed 
somehow to attract in its first term of business of four and a 
half months. Later, the public Savings Bank of Padua 
consented to lend £160—but Signor Wollemborg must lodge 
the rules with it, give it the name of every member, and keep 
it carefully informed of the state of affairs. Now the Bank 
numbers somewhere about 130 members. It is not actually 
embarrassed with cash; it has to study strict economy in all 
things; many of its transactions seem humble and small. But 
it raises all the money it wants; it has no occasion to send any 
borrower away; the Savings Bank of Padua and other large 
institutions lend to it willingly. It has a little reserve of 1,500 
lire laid up, which has grown very slowly, but promises, now 
that it has reached such a point, to increase more rapidly. 

The Bank has generally about £600 or £800 out in loans 
fructifying on people’s farms, in the shape of cows or pigs, or 
goats, or implements, or manures, or feeding-stuffs ; or else 
earning a profit in village-shops in the shape of raw material 
which gives the tradesman employment for his labour. I won’t 
say that to an untrained eye the difference is likely to be very 
striking. But any one acquainted with agriculture cannot fail 
to detect at the very first glance the contrast between an Italian 
village which has no bank and one in which such a bank has 
been at work a few years. Where there is such a bank, culti- 
vation is sure to be better. Crops look cleaner and _ heavier. 
The liye-stock are better kept. The buildings are in better 
order. There if, generally speaking, less poverty, a look of 
greater prosperity about both people and farms; and if any 
visitor has time to look into the social life of the village, he 
will find that there is a good deal more still to distinguish a 
“ bank ” village from an ordinary one, even apart from increased 
economy, sobricty, thrift, and saving. The population appear 
more independent and better conducted. 

When I had read so far through Mr. Wolff’s paper the 
thought suggested itself to me whether, after all, the 
bank was not destined to become a formidable rival of the 
church in the civilisation of the rural community. I 
had hardly formulated the conception when I found it 
calmly asserted by Mr. Wolff himself. He says :— 

Hence that marvellous educating power which has made 
priests own that the bank in their parish has done more to 
make good men of their parishioners than all their preaching. 
And this is so not at Loreggia only. Abano, Vigonovo, Crema, 
Faller, and whatever other places possess banks, have all 
similar tales to tell. 

But the effects, economic as well as moral and educating, 
have shown themselves in character everywhere the same. 
And everywhere, also, in equal degree, have these banks 
proved the safest guardians of their own and other people's 
money that there could be. Neither in Italy nor in Germany 
have they lost either creditor or depositor a penny. Humble, 
small, unpretentious, thriving only by care, enquiry and 
economy, they have shown themselves one of the most power- 
ful bodies of helpers of the poor, frequently in circumstances 
in which, in an economic aspect, no other helper could be 
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looked for. No doubt a great work and a great success lie 
still before them. 

Clearly if Mr. Wolff is right, and there is no reason 
to doubt his accuracy, the institution of a popular bank 
in every English village ought to be one of the first duties 
taken in hand after the Parish Councils have revived 
English rural life. 





BERMUDA AS AN OBJECT LESSON. 

In the American Review of Reviews, Dr. Albert Shaw 
publishes a copiously illustrated and very exhaustive 
sketch on the British colony of Bermuda, which he holds 
up to the Americans as an example of an island colony 
which should encourage them to administer the Sandwich 
Islands. Dr. Shaw says :— 

The governmental arrangements of Bermuda ought to 
possess considerable interest for the Hawaiian islands at this 
moment, in view of Hawaii’s approaching constitutional con- 
vention, with its task of providing for a stable representative 
system. Although the civil government of Bermuda is under 
the executive headship of the British military commandant, 
the colony is, in fact, self-governing as regards all its local 
affairs. The franchise is restricted to those possessing certain 
property qualifications; and at the last enumeration there were 
1,166 qualiticd voters out of a total population of some fifteen 
thousand. Of the 1,166 voters, there were 763 white men and 
404 coloured. Each of the nine parishes is entitled to four 
representatives in the legislative assembly, and the tenure of 
their office is seven years. 

The revenue system is a yery simple one, and it would seem 
to give universal satisfaction. Bermuda is the only spot en 
earth that I can now recall where the question of taxation is 
not in controversy. The colonial income is derived from a 
5 per cent. tax upon all imports—with a few specified excep- 
tions, such as spirituous liquors and tobaeco in all forms, 
which pay at higher rates. The only important article on the 
free list is coal, the importation of which the government 
wishes to render as little burdensome as possible. Out of the 
fund produced by the 5 per cent. ad valorem tax, and the 
duties on liquors and tobacco, the various departments of the 
government are maintained, and a most admirable system of 
perfectly graded and beautifully surfaced roads, extending 
throughout the islands, is kept in fine order. In several of 
the parishes a trifling parish rate is levied for certain local 
objects, but it is too light to bear objectionably upon any 
interest. 

The Chureh of England, to which the great majority of the 
Bermudians adhere, has always been subsidised out of the 
colonial treasury. Each parish has its Anglican chureh, and 
some of these structures are of great age, while all of them are 
attractive and substantial edifices. At Hamilton an ambitious 
and really very handsome cathedral church is now undergoing 
completion, replacing an earlier structure which was destroyed 
by fire. Other denominations, though not numerically strong 
as compared with the Church of England, are now also 
subsidised by the government in proportion to the number of 
their adherents and upon terms as liberal as those extended to 
the English Church. Viewed as a civil and religious common- 
wealth, Bermuda’s compact and well organised life is entitled 
to admiration and praise. 

It is somewhat strange, perhaps, that an island whose 
commercial interests attach it so closely to the American 
mainland should hold so tenaciously it British loyalty and its 
English traditions. The constant presence in Bermudian life 
of the officers of the naval and military services would doubt- 
less accoimt to some extent for this undiminished fervour of 
attachment to the mother country. 


Miss Frora SHAw has a very interesting paper on 
Australia in the Scottish Geogruphical Magazine for April. 
Mr. A. 8S. White describes the existing situation in 
Algeria, and illustrates it by some admirable maps. 
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THE REVIEW OF. REVIEWS. 


HERE AUSTRIA HAS DONE WELL. © 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF BosNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

Mr: GLADSTONE in one of his most famous speeches 
declared that no one could put his finger on the map and 
say, “Here Austria has done well.” That was fourteen 
years ago, and if we are to believe the paper by the 
brilliant journalist who insists. on using the diaphanous 
disguise of the name of E. B. Lanin, the Austrians would 
be able to triumphantly reply to Mr. Gladstone by 
pointing to the occupied Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The difficulty of Mr. Lanin, as a writer is 
that all his geese are swans, and all his crows imps of 
Satan. When he painted Finland we thought he had 
transported us to the Kingdom of Heaven, and when he 
describes Russia it is as if he had taken us by a magician’s 
wand to the depths of hell. His picture of the result of 
Austrian administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
suffers from the same defect. It is sixteen years since 
the provinces were occupied, and he tells us that in these 
years whole centuries of progress have been accomplished. 

AS THEY WERE UNDER THE TURK. ' 

At the time of the Austro-Hungarian occupation land an1 
people were in a condition as wretched as if in very truth they 
had just received the last fashioning touch from the hand of 
Satanael himself. The country was a veritable tohw bohu of 
corruption, cruelty, and crime. Violence and inhumanity 
above were met with cunning and treachery below. Life and 
property: were proverbially insecure ; murder was encouraged 
by impunity, robbery systematised by law, and oppression 
tempered only by assassination and rebellion. The three 
main sources of economic well-being—agriculture, forestry, 
and_mining—were neglected. The kmet or serf was compelled 
to: pay. the value: of half the produce of his land in gold, as 
estimated -by his master, long before the harvest... The rights 
of property: were frequently transgressed in regard to 
Mohammedans ; they were never respected in the case of the 
Christians.: The agricultural implements were the same as 
those‘ employed in the days of the Trojan war, the plough 
being invariably of wood,.the teeth of the harrow made of 
thorns or rods; where Indian corn or wheat was once grown it 
was sown for ever after without change, and without manure, 
and the harvest when brought home was threshed by horses 
who slowly trod it out. 

AS THEY ARE UNDER AUSTRIA. 

Since then much has been altered; and every change has 
been for the better. The handschir and scimitar have been 
turned into ploughshares ; the sharp knife in the girdle of the 
hot-blooded mountaineer has been replaced by pretty little 
brass-mounted tongs in an ornamental sheath, with which ho 
takes a glowing coal from the fire to light his tsheebook or 
cigarette. Threshing machines, mowing machines, winnowing 
machines, modern ploughs and harrows, have been imported by 
the Government; model farms and industrial schools exist for 
the instruction of the people. Coal mines are being worked 
with energy and profit; excellent roads all over the country 
facilitate the transport of agricultural produce; a railway, 
which is a triumph of engineering skill, runs from Brod through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, down to Metkovitch in Dalmatia. 
Denominational schools have sprung up all over the country, 
supported or subsidised. 

Still more wonderful, the native population actually 
enjoys the process of being civilised. Mr. Lanin says :— 

All classes of the population are satisfied, most of them de- 
lighted, with the new state of things which, maintaining peace 
and order, guarantees to every one the fruits of his labour. 

THE WORK OF SIXTEEN ‘YEARS. 

In the space of sixteen years a vast work of humanisation 
which in the ordinary. course of things it would have needed 
long centuries to effect has been done, and the Austrians have 
deserved of their Bosnians and Herzegovinians at least as well 
as‘we ourselves have of our Egyptians. For the material 
prosperity of the land they have almost wrought miracles. 


There were but 450 kilometres of carriage roads in 1878, and a 
waggon or wheeled vehicle was as great a curiosity asin Venice. 
To-day there are 3,450 kilometres of excellent carriage-roads, a 
railway net of 700 kilometres, which is being annually extended, 
and all that money and engincering skill can do is being donc 
to render the rivers navigable. In ten years the output of 
cereals has been more than doubled in quantity and in money 
value; the breed of horses has been wonderfully improved, 
and the value of live-stock has increased from 35,800,000 to 
50,600,000 guldens. The total value of agricultural produce 
is now estimated at 91,345,000 guldens. Coal mines afford 
lucrative employment to a large number of peasants who live 
in healthy little cottages with gardens attached, are provided. 
for by the Government in case of illness or accidents, and save 
up money to purchase land; the output of the mines has 
increased by several hundred per cent. during the past few 
years. New industries have been created ; old ones that were 
dying out have been revived; model farms have been erected 
in various parts of the country. Banks have been opened, and 
have assisted the kmets to purchase the land they cultivate ; 
and no less than 11,985 farms have been actually thus bought 
by the peasants from the begs; schools are being founded, a 
university is in contemplation; the statistics of crime are an 
eloquent testimony to their beneficent influence upon the 
rising generation; and the prison system is probably the 
most humane and ameliorative in Europe. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF ENGLISH CRICKET. 

In the New Review Mr. Spofforth, the demon bowler, 
indulges in some interesting critical comparisons between 
English and Australian cricket. When Mr. Spofforth first 
came to England with an Australian team, he says:— 


As far as batting was concerned there could not be two 
opinions but that England was far ahead of us, not only in 
finish, but in soundness. English batsmen played as though 
they had been taught, while very few of our batsmen had any 
real style at all; indeed, C. Bannerman and Murdoch were the 
only two who were at all equal to the Englishmen. I main- 
tain, however, that it was only in batting that England showed 
any marked superiority. In fielding we were as good, and in 
throwing in to the wicket far more accurate. There were six 
of our eleven who could throw over one hundred yards. Nor 
had England a wicket-keeper so good as Blackham; he never 
had a long-stop, no matter how fast the bowling. Lastly, as 
regards bowling, we held, I think, a distinct advantage. It 
seemed to us that all the English bowlers had a machine-like 
style; they all seemed to have learned to bowl straight and to 
keep a good length, but there was no attempt at variety. 

Things have changed since then, and Mr. Spofforth 
says :— 

If, again, we stop to compare the cricketers of England 
to-day with those of Australia, we must allow that the old 
country has a heavy advantage. Australians have improved 
in batting, it is true; they have made immense progress in 
style; but there is not a good bowler in the whole colony, if 
I except C. T. B. Turner; indeed, the fast bowler is a thing of 
the past in Australia. Nor can the colonies produce a captain. 
The spirit of organisation and management seems foreign to 
Australia; and much of England’s success in the international 
matches has been due to superior generalship. 


The Caricatures of the Month. 

Last month in deference to the remonstrances of many 
readers who have from the first objected to the introduc- 
tion of, the caricatures into what they said was a 
permanent record of periodical literature, I relegated the 
caricatures to the advertisement pages. I did not and 
do not agree with those who object to the caricatures. I 
think them useful, instructive, and suggestive. But it is 
quite possible that some may object to bind them up 
with the rest of the Review. So I have shunted them 
to the advertisements, where they can be found by those 
who seek them. ‘ any MS 4 , 
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STONING THE PROPHETS. 
“As Your FATHERS DID, EVEN sO DO YE.” 

In every age one invariable phenomenon has been the 
certainty with which the fossilised Orthodoxies stone the 
prophets who are sent to reveal to the world fresh and 
deeper and richer conceptions of the relations of God 
to man. The present age is no exception to the rule. 
Both in the Old Country and in America, the custodians 
of the faith, the chief priests and scribes and pharisees, 
are busy at work hurling their critical stones at the heads 
of those whose teaching expresses the new truth needed 
by the time. Among the prophets selected for stoning in 
the current periodicals are the Christian Socialists of 
America, Bishop Westcott, of Durham, and the late 
Dean Stanley. 

“THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN” IN AMERICA. 

Let us begin with the American first. The Leformed 
Presbyterian Review for April devotes a long article to 
the condemnation of a very remarkable group of religious 
teachers in America, whose influence in America is 
growing and will yet grow. I will allow the reviewer to 
describe them in his own words :— 

The distress which has been brought upon many people in 
eur country in connection with the recent serious financial 
troubles, has furnished an opportune occasion for the exposition 
of certain new theories affecting property held by a class of 
religious leaders, who may be characterised by that Scriptural 
expression most frequently employed by them, namely, “ The 
Kingdom of God.” Their company is as yet comparatively 
small; but its representatives are found throughout Christen- 
doni. The scribe of this movement in America is the Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D.; its prophet is the Rev. George D. 
Herron, D.D.; its apostle is the Rev. B. Fay Mills; while 
President George A. Gates is by some regarded as its leader. 
The theories of this class are distinguished by the virtual con- 
demnation of the Church as substantially apostate, particularly 
because of its misuse of property and the selfishness which has 
developed with the increase of its wealth. - The aim of this 
class, therefore, is the reorganisation of society in keeping with 
what is supposed to be the exact teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

‘“THE NEW REDEMPTION.” 

When I was in America I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Herron, and was the guest of Dr. Gates at Grinnell, 
and I am glad of this opportunity of testifying to the 
spiritual insight and the intense humanitarian zeal which 
characterise both of these men. Dr. Herron’s little book, 
“The New Redemption,” is one which ought to have a 
wide circulation in this country as well as in the United 
States. The Heformed Presbyterian Review does not like 
“The New Redemption.” After mentioning various 
heresies which it has discovered in this excellent little 
book, it says :— 

Dr. Herron declares that the search for social justice, “ even 
where it denies the authority of the personal Christ, is 
essentially a belief in the practicability of the principles which 
are the essence of Christ’s Gospel.” This is, to say the least, 
very remarkable language to proceed from a student of the 
Scriptures. It identifies the theories of our contemporary 
socialists with the principles of the Gospel, and characterises 
their efforts as “real attempts to achieve the social ideal” of 
the kingdom of justice., 

THE TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

After pointing out other heresies which it considers 
stand in need of its critical attention, it says, speaking of 
those particular theories concerning the kingdom of God :— 

We question their Scripturalness, their reasonableness, and 
their adaptation to the end in view. 





This is the way in which it sums up its estimate of the 
net result of the teaching of the Christian Socialists of 
America :— 


Man will be considered as a mortal rather than as an 
immortal being. Bodies will be regarded more highly than 
souls, and the meat which perisheth will be considered almost 
as valuable as the meat which endureth unto everlasting life. 
Religion will be looked upon not so much as fellowship with 
God as fellowship with man, and the salvation of the soul as 
almost, if not altogether, accomplished in the sustentation of 
the body. The scene of the special triumph of the Gospel will 
be removed from heaven to earth, from eternity to time. Thus 
Christianity will run out into mere materialistic morality, a 
very highly refined morality, but morality still. Its tests and 
terms will be reversed and, instead of asking what God is 
doing for man, it will ask what man is doing for God. 
Instead of dwelling upon the love of Christ for man, it will 
magnify the love of man for Christ. Men will not be fitted 
for a life in glory, but only equipped for their work in the 
flesh. 

The reviewer does not seem to see that the doing well 
of their work in the flesh is the best if not the only way 
by which men can be fitted for a life in glory. 

Bisoop Westcott’s HERESIES. 

The Church Quarterly Review, reviewing Bishop West- 
cott’s book on the Incarnation and Common Jife, deems 
it its duty to deal faithfully with the Bishop of Durham. 
The reviewer does not absolutely stone the Bishop, but he 
hurls at him a good many criticisms of a more or less 
condemnatory character. I extract a few of these chunks 
of censure :— 

We must count it a great omission in Bishop Westcott’s 
most helpful treatment of many practical problems that he 
does not lay emphasis on the need of the Church in the nation 
being in living inward union with the universal Church of the 
past and the present, and looking forward to external com- 
munion with the branches now outwardly separated from 
her. . . . It is to be regretted that Bishop Westcott, in his 
fear of leaving any sphere of thought or action outside the 
working of Providence, has failed to point out the distinction 
between powers of nature and the gifts of grace, and uses 
language which does not appear to us to be consistent with it. 
What is it which makes positive dogma a possibility and gives 
it its binding foree? It is the distinction which Bishop West- 
eott ignores. Holy Scripture contains a revelation which 
is different in kind from every other indication of God’s nature 
and will. ... We cannot think that the Bishop of Durham 
allows sufficiently for the dominion of sin in human faculties. 
Bishop Westcott does not seem to us to be free from the 
forgetfulness that “cur present powers are” not “an adequate 
measure of being” against which he himself protests. We 
are convinced the sermon on “The Conditions of Progressive 
Theology ” would have a sadly unsettling effect. It would 
suggest the doubt whether after all there is any belief which 
is quite certain, and which can be dogmatically affirmed as 
objectively true: whether there is any doctrine at all in the 
Faith which may not some day need to be modified. 

DEAN STANLEY’S ERRORS. 

The Church Quarterly Review, not content with finding 
fault with Bishop Westcott, feels called upon to point 
out the manifold shortcomings of Dean Stanley. It 
quotes a passage from one of his American addresses in 
1878, upon “ Comprehension,” and then says :— 

It would need pages to lay bare the confusion of things that 
differ, the half truths distorted by implication into errors, the 
earnest insistence upon what no one calls in question, the cor- 
relation of irrelevant ideas and things, the mere and sheer 
commonplace of the point here so carefully elaborated. 
Stanley’s contrast, then, between the stationary and the pro- 
gressive character of Christianity was seriously misleading. 


And so forth and so forth. 
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PHALLIC WORSHIP REDIVIVUS. 
Mr. GREENWOOD oN THE NEW HEDONISM. 

In the Contemporary Review for May, Mr. Greenwood 
has a very plain-spoken rejoinder to Mr. Grant Allen’s 
New Hedonism under the title of ‘Philosophy in the 
Market-place.” He opens with a parable in the form of 
a dialogue of ‘a painter and his wife. The latter is a 
novelist who is urged by her husband to prevent the 
family from sinking into the deepest depths of debt by 
writing an audacious and not to say salacious novel of 
the period, revealing the female animal in a fashion which 
filled the authoress with unspeakable humiliation and 
shame. After this promising prologue Mr. Greenwood 
settles himself to dissect Mr. Grant Allen’s paper on the 
New Hedonisin. Practically what Mr. Greenwood says is 
that Mr. Grant Allen wishes to substitute the worship of 
the sexual instinct for faith in God Almighty. “T sing 
the sexual instinct” sums up whole pages of lyrical 
enthusiasm. This, in the opinion of Mr. Greenwood, is 
the substitution of carcase worship in the place of 
Christ, with self-indulgence disguised under the phrase 
of self-development in place of the Christian virtue of 
self-sacrifice. New Hedonism, he remarks, is more 
ancient than philosophy itself. Pigs practise it, and 
monkeys. The gaols, both modern and ancient, could show 
a goodly array of New Hedonists. Our gaols are full of 
them. The late Charles Peace, to name but one, was a 
strenuous New Hedonist, so were Becky Sharp and Doll 
Tearsheet. The whole difference between the “old devil- 
worshipping belief in self-sacrifice” and the new ethics 
of Mr. Grant Allen is the glorification of animalisin, 
and he revolts against both decency and delicacy. 
Mr. Grant Allen eulogises the sexual instinct as 
the source of the esthetic sense. Mr. Greenwood 
objects that we are not, unfortunately, descended either 
from flowers or insects, or the birds which supply Mr. 
Grant Allen with his illustrations, but from animals 
who have never developed under this or under any 
other instinct the esthetic sense. Even among the 
populations of men and women, where this instinct is as 
powerful and as much cultivated as any Hedonist can 
wish, sexual selection has run to absolute hideousness. 
Mr. Greenwood maintains that the decency instinct marks 
an cvolutionary revolt against brutality and makes for 
wholesomeness in human life. As an active principle 
the New Hedonism seems to have discovered no other 
business than a thorough change of the sexes, and this 
change is to be brought about by acting upon the first 
formula of intelligent brutalism. What Mr. Grant Allen 
has done is, in obedience t» some literary prompting, to 
elevate an animal appetite into an object of positive 
worship. 

A PreEpostrRous PRoposat. 


In the Westminst-r Review a writer signing himself 
“ Boswicke Ancrum,” a signature which I think I have 
seen before, indulges in a long lament over the mono- 
gamist method of solving the sexual question. He would 
seem to be in favour of a legalised polygamy and poly- 
andry. The paper is entitled ‘“ The Sexual Question,” and 
is chiefly devoted to a demand that Mr. Lecky’s sugges- 
tion should be acted upon, and that it should be made 
lawful and respectable to follow the patriarchal custom 
and have temporary wives of a subordinate status. He 
says :-— 

That modern society, more especially in England, has erred 
grievously, and the eause of humanity suifered infinitely, by 
the social ban which has been laid upon those less durable 
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connections, which, as Mr. Lecky says, “haye always subsisted 
side by side with permanent marriages,” 

That the evils which now underlie the social surface arc 
appalling; that many of such evils have their origin in this 
false altitude of society in regard to sexual matters; and that 
such evils would be in great measure mitigated or removed as 
the result of the spread of opinions at once more liberal and 
more just. 

He concludes his paper by an energetic demand for th« 
use of all legitimate means to promote the adoption of 
this idea. A society for the establishment of sex-worship, 
with Mr. Grant Allen as its president, and a department 
devoted to the introduction of a modified polyandry and 
polygamy, would apparently suit the writer of this 
article down to the ground. 

The Caleutta Review. 

THE Calcutta Leview for April is a quarterly which 
does very great credit to the Anglo-Indian literature. 
The contents are varied, scholarly, and interesting. I do 
not know that we could find in any English periodical so 
elaborate an account of the German Code of Judicial 
Organisation which Mr. H. A. D. Phillips contributes to 
the Indian Independent Section in this number. ‘The 
Rey. Graham Sandberg’s paper on “The Exploration of 
Tibet” is interesting and up to date. It is interesting to 
note that the first two papers in the quarterly are 
devoted to poets—the first to “ Persian Poets and English 
Translators,” and the second to two Russian poets, 
Koltsoff and Lermontoff. The chronique for the quarter 
and the articles upon Indian subjects are very carefully 
done. — 

MecClure’s Magazine. 

McClure’s Magazine, which has achieved a well-deserved 
success in America, is sent to us with an intimation that 
it is not to be circulated in this country. That is to the 
disadvantage of this country. The new number is very 
good both in letterpress and illustrations. I extract 
passages elsewhere from Mr. Sherard’s interesting narra- 
tive of “ Zola’s Life and Work.” I also make an extract 
from Mr. E. J. Edwards’s interesting account of the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst, which is much the most appreciative 
account of the New York reformer that I have seen. 
Miss Ethel Mackenzie McKenna contributes a character 
study of Ellen Terry. Archdeacon Farrar discourses 
npon “Christianity—True and False,” and Mr. E. C. 
Jotes has a well illustrated article upon “The Poisonous 
Snakes of India.” McClure’s Magazine is excellently 
printed on good paper, and the illustrations are much 
better than those in the Strand. 


The English Illustrated 

Tue English Mustrated Magazine has now achieved the 
first place among English illustrated magazines. Both in 
letterpress and in pictures the present number is much 
better than any of its competitors. From the first page, 
which has a charming portrait of Miss Dorothy Drew 
(Mr. Gladstone's granddaughter), down to the bright 
and interesting paper in which Miss Elizabeth Banks 
describes her experience as a crossing sweeper, the 
magazine is full of interesting papers and excellently 
executed illustrations. Among the articles calling for 
special notice is the account of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
home at Vailima, in Samoa. Mr. George Clinch’s ‘‘ May 
Day Sports” and Robert Ball’s clever story of “ ‘The 
Vengeance of the Dead” are of interest. Another inte- 
resting out-of-the-way paper is Mr. A. H. Norway’s 
study in Naval History, a sketch of the career of 
Captain Bull, of the packet the Duke of Marlborough. 
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JHE NEED FOR A CIVIC REVIVAL IN JHE UNITED STATES. 


AN ARRAY OF EVIDENCE FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


YNHE English reader, even although he may be familiar 
with his Bryce, has by no means realised the extent 
to which corruption has eaten into the very vitals 

of the American Republic. In the summary of my book, 
“Tf Christ Came to Chicago,” I venture to put on record 
my diagnosis of the maladies from which one great city 
in America is at this moment suffering. I do not profess 
to speak for the rest of America; I confine myself to 
Chicago, which alone I have studied. But as if to confirm 
the very unfavourable reading of the position of affairs 
which is to be found in my book, we have, in the current 
American periodicals, a very startling array of evidence 
bearing upon the same subject, evidence which, being 
cumulative and covering a wide area, will disperse the 
doubts even of the most sceptical as to the extent of the 
evils to the exposure of which my book was directed. 
The moral of it all is not that democracy is doomed in 
America, but that there is great and urgent need for a 
civic revival in the States, and that revival, I am glad to 
believe, is well on the way. Tow urgent that need is the 
following extracts from last month’s American reviews 
will show. 
A GENERAL SURVEY. 

In the /orwm for April Mr. Herbert Welch, a well- 
known philanthropist, who gives his whole time to public 
affairs, and who originated the idea of calling the recent 
municipal conference at Philadelphia, describes that 
conference, explains why it was held, and sets forth 
the attempt which it initiated for a new and larger 
combination of the forces making for reform which aim 
to control the dangerous tendencies which threaten the 
stability of the republic. ‘The following is Mr. Welch’s 
statement of the facts which, in his opinion, prove that 
American politics at present are in a very dangerous 
position :— 

In the richest and most important State of the Union no 
scheme for increasing the power of the political machine was 
too unscrupulous or too audacious to be attempted, usually 
with successful results; and a “conspiracy for the acquisition 
of public plunder” was in undisputed control of New York 
city, with a strong repre.entation in the United States Senate. 
To that body Pennsylvania too had just returned a senator 
who had apparently spared no pains to convince his eon- 
stituents that he had been guilty of a dishonest use of State 
funds, and had subsequently showed how little such a cours 
interfered with the maintenance of his political ascendency. 
In New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and many other cities 
all kinds of fraud in the management of elections wer 
matters of common and almost unnoticed oceurrenee, while in 
the transaction of municipal business, abuses of yarious sorts 
were rife—schemes, jobs, speculations, involving large direct 
financial losses to the cities concerned, and perhaps greater 
indirect losses through ineflicieney and mismanagement. 
From various States, from rural as well as urban communities, 
came accounts, some of them elaborated and detailed, of 
systematic buying and selling of votes; fraud and demoralisa- 
tion were generally believed to attend the legislative and 
executive management of federal pensions; and the Indian 
service was afflicted with the alternating partisan voracity of the 
two great parties. The most sober and conservative crities of 
the situation all agreed that it was very unsatisfactory, and 
that the forces opposed to existing political evils were insuili- 
cient, both in numbers and in organisation, to cope with them. 

It may be said in reply to Mr. Welch’s gloomy survey 
of the situation that these evils chiefly reter to the great 


cities, which are not America; but the answer to this is 
that the evils reported to the Philadelphia Conference 
related, as Mr. Welch says, not merely to the urban com- 
munities, but also to the rural communities; and another 
answer is that America is being more and more governed 
by the great cities. 

AN IMPENDING CRISIS, 

Mr. C. E. Pickard, who seems to hail from Chicago, 
contrib ifes to the American Journal of Polities a paper 
on “Great Cities and Democratic Institutions,” which 
brings this fact out very clearly. He says :— 

The growing scarcity of land is forcing a constantly greater 
number of men into our large cities, creating a rapidly enlarg- 
ing and dangerous proletariat. From a percentage, in 1770, 
of 3°33 of our population in our cities of over four thousand 
inhabitants cach, we have, in ISS80, 32-5 per cent., and in 1S8y0, 
oU per cent, Ominous rumbles and an occasional carthquake 
shock, shaking certain of our fabrics to their foundation, point 
to the mighty heaving, fiery mass beneath cur social soil that, 
unless it finds outlets through natural eliannels, will one day 
rend the whole. As all the land is taken, las farms and 
homes become dear, we may look for such : is as the nation 
has never before known. ~ 

Whether that crisis will result in sudden and violent out- 
bri ak, and a foreible and destructive re ign of terror, or whether 
it will result in a gradual, but none the less certain, overthrow 
of existing institutions, is not to my purpose in this paper to 
hazard a guess. But the signs of the times point to such an 
overthrow unless some unexpeeted remedy is found. 


Mr. Pickard’s paper, which is very noteworthy from 
its frank recognition of existing evils, is not less remark- 
able because of the clearness with which he sets forth the 
fact that all attempts at remedying the mischief have 
proceeded on very undemocratic lines. 


AN UNDEMOCRATIC DEMOCRACY, 

He summarises the evils which threaten the destruc- 
tion of American democracy as follows : — 

First, that our great cities, under our democratic institutions, 
are the worst governed in Christendom, a fact that is generally 
admitted; second, that the forts which are beine made ‘ 

cet these abuses are made upon lines which are thoroughly 
undemocratic ; and, third, that there is but little hope of any 
permanent correction of these abuses by purely local self. 
rovernment, 

Brought face to faee with these facts, [ see in them the 
germ of a foree which threatens the permanency of democratic 
institutions in America. Of the men whom the electorate of 
our large cities choose for the legislature, with some notice 
ible exceptions, it may in general be said that w 
an unwarranted compliment to their honesty. ability, 
deceney, if we expressed a doubt as to their fitness t 
referees of a dog fight. Cities cannot be trusted with 
autonomy. 

Nothing startles an Englishman more than the tendency 
of the Americans to resort to democratic Cresarism as the 
corrective of the evils of democracy as they practise it. 
Mr. Pickard, writing on this point, says :— 

The attempts at correction are undemocratic in their 
tendenciés. They take from the people the election of officials, 
and tend toward the establishment of the one man power in 
executive matters, at which, together with the tendency to 
lengthen terms and diminish the frequency of elections, we are 
looking without fear or dread. One further fact is to be noted, 
and that is the establishing of posts of the United States army 
in close proximity to our great cities, 
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To this may be added the building of batteries and 
arsenals in the heart of great cities, from which it is cal- 
culated the plutocrats at the last extremity will be able 
to hold down the proletariat. 

WANTED—AN AMERICAN KNIGHTHOOD! 

The same journal which publishes Mr. Pickard’s paper 
gives the first place to an article by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
with the proposal for the formation of an American 
knighthood! Mr. Smith wants a knighthood, but he 
wants many other things besides, as may be seen from 
the following passage :— 

Let the Government erect a building devoted to art. Let 
none but the choicest works of art be given a place. Set apart 
a portion of it for statues of our great, but let them be statucs 
and not trayesties. Let us have au American Order of Knight- 
hood, open to merit in all ranks, whose badge will be one of 
distinction and honour. Let us convert Arlington into an 
American Westminster. Let us build for ourselves an American 
Louvre. Let us move up abreast of other nations in all that 
honours and cites to emulation in that which cimobles and 
dignities man. 

HOW NEW YORK IS GOVERNED, 

From this general exposition of the evils which afflict 
American democracy we turn to the following specific 
testimony as to the state of the only city in the United 
States which can be compared to Chicago, the city of 
New York to wit. In McClure’s Magazine for April, 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, writing on the crusade of the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, gives the following account of the way in 
which New York has been governed for many years 
past :— 

Building upon the grog-shop as its foundation, a political 
organisation had been established in New York which, with- 
out the outward semblance of power such as belongs to avowed 
sovereigns, had, nevertheless, established an autocracy as 
perfect in many respects as any which exist in the half- 
civilised countries of the East. It was a one man power. The 
ruler of Tammany Hall, without legislative sanction, without 
public office, without any of the implements of political power 
excepting his own will, ruled a body of men who had been able 
for six years to choose at the polls the rulers of the city. 
In its sub-divisions this organisation extended into every lane 
and by-path of New York. Its subordinates obeyed the 
superiors as patiently and as absolutely as do the subordinates 
in a great army their superior officers. It had the power, by 
countless harassments and by threats, to compel citizens to sub- 
mit to petty exactions. It had the power, when one of the news- 
papers of the city was attacking it with severity, to raise the 
taxable assessment upon the property of that newspaper to a 
tigure that would have been ruinous, and would have done it 
had not the press of New York united in silent but effective 
protest. It controlled the subordinate courts and the prose- 
cuting officers. It was powerful enough to direct that indict- 
ments brought for violation of the liquor, the gambling, or the 
disorderly-house statutes, should be pigeon-holed; and, on the 
other hand, it was capable of “railroading” a proprietor who 
had incurred its hostility, to the State Prison. Under this 
regime the people of New York were in many things in virtual 
slavery. Out of its police department there issued influences 
which compelled every person who proposed to pander to vice 
to pay tribute, and the tribute was levied with as accurate and 
perfect proportion to the ability to pay as the tribute exacted 
of a conquered province. The organisation was not* only 
potent in New York, but through friendly political alliance in 
Brooklyn, Troy, Albany, and other large cities of the State, it 
was able to control the legislature for several years, so that 
that body also served its purpose. 


THE RULE OF PIRATES AND BANDITS. 


The evidence as to the condition of New York does not 
rest upon the assertion of this writer alone. In the 
Forum for April, Mr. J. W. Glecd, in an interesting essay 
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entitled “Is New York more Civilised than Kansas?” 
thus sets forth the facts as to the corruption which 
prevails in the Empire City :— 

That distinguished citizen of New York, Captain Kidd, first 
set the fashion, and piracy has flourished on Manhattan Island 
ever since. It met with a temporary discouragement in the 
downfall of Captain Tweed; but if the Evening Post is to be 
believed, it has risen again in the person of Captain Croker. 
There may have been a period in the early part of the century 
when the city was able to govern itself, and did; but certain], 
for a long time it has been governed by bandits. It seems ti 
be absolutely helpless in their hands. The word “bandit” is 
putting it mildly, and perhaps an apology is due to thos 
honest freebooters who carry on their business openly and by 
force rather than by bribery and cunning. History contains 
no other such record of corrupt misrule as that of New York 
city. The city has so long and steadily looted its own treasury 
that it has lost all self-respect. It cannot provide itself with 
the common necessities of life—for example, adequate trans- 
portation facilities—because it has no confidence in its own 
honesty. 

The politics of New York seem to be hopelessly corrupt. 
The statement has been made by a person in a position to 
know, that a distinguished member of Congress trom New 
York staked more than a hundred thousand dollars on the 
result of the last election, and that a distinguished judge ot 
a New York court acted as “bookmaker” in this and other 
similar transactions, I have been told by a wealthy an! 
reputable business man, himself a member of Tammany, that 
at one time, through the workings of competition, the price of 
votes in the city got extrayagantly high, and that to cut down 
election expenses the Tammany and the Republican bosses 
came together and agreed upon the maximum price to be paid 
for a vote,—in fact, formed a trust, a sort of a voting-trust, fur 
the oppression of the poor but dishonest elector. 

If there is a community in the United States whose history 
proves it unfit to rule itself, und totally unfit to participate in 
the federal government, that community would seem to bi 
New York city. Nor is New York city—though the rottenest 
—the only rotten spot inthe Empire Stute. Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
and other large cities have now, or have had from time to time, 
their corrupt and omnipotent oligarchies, their eras of venality 
and plunder. 

THE IRISH BOSS AND HIS MYRMIDONS. 


Yet a third witness is forthcoming in Mr. J. P. Bocock, 


who writes in the /oruwm under the suggestive title of 


“The Irish Conquest of Our Great Cities.’ The phrase 
is an apt one. It is an exaggeration, no doubt, to say 
that the Irish rule the great cities of America as the 
Tartars rule the great cities of China; but if you wish to 
form some kind of an idea as to the way in which 
municipal offices are monopolised by the Irish in most 
American cities, you will not do amiss if you recall the 
way in which all the important offices in our great Indian 
cities are monopolised by the Anglo-Indians. What the 
Anglo-Indian is to the cities of Hindustan the Irish 
politician is to the cities of America. The Irishman has 
not conquered the United States as the British conquered 
India, but nevertheless he is at the top of everything in 
the cities, he controls everything, and although. he is in 
a minority, he runs the city. Mr. Bocock’s paper is very 
interesting, for he sets forth the extent of the Irish rule. 
He asks :— 

To what extent is it true that this minority of Irisl:- 
Americans rules the leading cities of the United States? 
Among the cities led captive by Irishmen and their sons, arc 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Boston, Chicago. 
Buffalo, Albany, Troy, Pittsburg, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, New Orleans, and San Francisco. The fact that 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Jersey City have recently thrown oif 
their yoke does not remove them from the list. They bore it 
for years, and may bear it again. In Philadelphia, Indiana- 
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lis, and Providence, the Irish electors lave divided and 
failed to conquer. Were they as solidly united there as in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Chicago, they would be as 
successful. 

Speaking of New York, Mr. Bocock says :— 

The men who chiefly control the affairs of New York city in 
the year of grace 1894 are Richard Croker, Thomas F, Gilroy, 
Bernard F. Martin, and James J. Martin. They were all 
born in Ireland. These four are just now the most influential 
men in determining the destiny of the metropolis. They 
select its public servants; they assign to their respective 
berths those citizens deemed worthy of official recognition, 
whether it be on the police force, in the street-cleaning 
brigade, in the vast bureaus of the municipal service, in the 
Board of Aldermen, in the State Legislature at Albany, or the 
National Legislature at Washington. This, of course, is a 
mere platitude, so well is it known and so many times is it 
asserted every day. New York has ceased to be an interesting 
study for municipal experts. It is clean given over to Irish 
domination. 

A HIBERNIAN PRETORIAN GUARD. 


If the Irish monopolise the municipal offices they take 
good care to defend their position in the cities by the 
creation of a Hibernian Pretorian Guard in the shape of 
a police force officered and manned by an overwhelming 
majority of Irish. Mr. Bocock says :— 

A congress of the police officials of the United States would 
exhibit a stalwart array of Irishmen, and a convention of their 
subordinates might chill the blood of the British lion. If there 
is ever an army needed to free Ireland, there ought to be no 
trouble to raise it, already uniformed, in the cities of the 
United States. 

There are some cities here and there where the Irish 
have not yet established their authority, but Mr. Bocock 
says :— 

Our municipal conquerors, therefore, have yet some territory 
unsubdued. But there ought not, after these somewhat mono- 
tonous roll-calls, to be any doubt that the Irish in Am>rica 
have a genius for municipal government—at least for getting 
municipal offices. They crop up constantly in the most unex- 
pected places. John Y. McKane, the recently convicted tyrant 
of Gravesend, in New York, and now in Sing Sing prison, who 
was a Republican one year and a Democrat the next, was born 
in Ireland. His disgrace is no greater than his deserts. What 
do the majorities of the citizens of American municipalities 
think of themselves ? 

THE BIBLE OF THE AMERICANS. 


Mr. Bocock’s question may be answered by a glance at 
the American newspaper, which is the Bible of the 
American people. There is a remnant, which unfortu- 
nately is only a small remnant. which is beginning 
to take a serious view of the situation; but for the most 
part newspapers being owned by plutocrats, and sup- 
ported by the advertisements of millionaire trusts and 
corporations, merely regard these scandals as material for 
cheap sensational copy. They play with the subject 
rather than grapple with the evil which is menacing the 
institutions of their country. Mr. Godkin, one of the 
leading New York journalists, recently declared during a 
visit to this country that the American newspaper was 
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the greatest peril to the Republic. 
almost the only printel matter. which the American 
public reads. In the American Journal of ¢Politics, Mr. 
Carl Snyder has a very interesting article entitled ‘‘ What 
do the American Public Read?” ‘The answer is practically 
that they read nothing but the newspapers and novels :— 

The United States pays annually for its daily newspapers 
upwards of $50,000,000, and for its weeklies an equal sum, 
or a total of $100,000,000 for newspapers. That sum exceeds 
the present value of its annual output of gold and silver. It 
pays out some $3,000,000 for the standard monthlies, It would 
be difficult to show that it pays more than four or five million 
dollars for all its books, cloth or paper, good, bad, or merely 
Elsmerian. ‘The six principal magazines have an aggregate 
monthly issue of over 700,000 copies, and all the rest perhaps 
as much more. There is one journal of remarkable popularity 
which puts out a half million copies per month, the largest 
issue of any single journal of any sort in America. Four 
others exceed 100,000 a month. But after all, the fifteen or 
twenty million magazines printed annually do not count for 
much in the popular reading of the country when put against 
an annual turning out of thirteen hundred million weeklies 
or twenty-four hundred million dailies. And what is true of 
the magazines is true in a still ¢reater degree of books. 

From a careful personal investigation, | am convinced that 
the literature of a criminal or debasing tendency reaches, in 
this country, an average of more than 1,200,000 copies per 
week, or upwards of 60,000,000 copies per year; that is to say, 
an average of about five copies for every family in the country. 

Neither our libraries nor our books are the educators of the 
people. If we seek the formative influences of literature 
upon American life, we shall find them in our daily and weekly 
newspapers. For, if we pursue our inquiry further, we shall 
find that of the total production of periodicals, 9 per cent. is 
made up of those of daily and weekly issue, leaving but a bare 
6 per cent. to be filled up by the monthly magazines, quarterlies, 
and the like. 

Nor have we any indications that our popular reading is 
improving in quality. On the contrary, it has within the 
present generation undergone a serious and unmistakable 
deterioration. No one can compare the clean and conservative 
newspaper of twelve or fifteen years ago with the sensational 
daily of to-day, or can compute the enormous production of 
worthless and trashy literature, without perceiving that the 
tastes of the people have experienced a marked decline. In a 
word, the American public viewed in its entirety, not only 
reads merely newspapers and novels, but as a general rule the 
worse classes of each. And this, it must be said, is true not 
only as a fact, but also as a tendency. 

Summing up the results of the inquiry, we may say briefly, 
perhaps bluntly, that the American people read novels and 
newspapers, and these alone. What they read of anything 
else is viewed against the aggregate too little and of too slight 
consequence to be worth considering. 

This is but a poor show as the result of universal 
education and a cheap press, and the training in citizen- 
ship which is supposed to be a natural result of Republican 
institutions. All these things call aloud for a civic 
revival, and that revival, as I have said, is well on 
its way. It will, however, probably be found that the 
American Republic is no exception to the rule that it is 
through much tribulation that men escape from the City 
of Destruction into the higher and better life. 


But that press is 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth Century is a fair average number con- 
faining many articles of good average interest, but none 
calling for very special attention. 

NILE RESERVOIRS AND PHILE. 

Sir Benjamin Baker sets forth the case in favour of the 
engineers who are proposing to make a reservoir of the 
Nile, which will necessitate interference with the temples 
at Phile. He says:— 

It has heen proved beyond dispute that the establishment of 
a reservoir in the valley of the Nile is a pressing necessity 
which will result in incalculable benefit to the country at 
large, and that at Phile alone are found the conditions 
necessary for the building of an absolutely safe and reasonably 
cheap dam. The dam, ther-fore, must be built at Phils, and 
with the least possible delay, or in the event of the occurrence 
of one or two “bad Niles,’ and the loss of several million 
pounds’ worth of summer crops, Great Britain will be morally 
responsible for the loss and individual suffering. 

By the proposed scheme, the Nile round the Island of 
Philz would be converted into a great lake, and the 
Temples would be raised, Chicago fashion, solidly into the 
air, some forty feet. It would cost £200,090 to hoist 
them up, but owing to the solidity of tneir construction, 

he absence of windows, and the solid rock foundation, it 
would be possible to elevate them with comparatively 
little difficulty. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND HORACE’S LOVE ODES. 

The first place in the number is devoted to Mr. 
Gladstone’s metrical version of the five love odes of 
Horace. They may be interesting as exhibitions of 
intellectual agility on the part of our ex-Prime Minister, 
but they will not certainly be read as poetry. Here for 
instance is the fifth stanza in the ode to Lycee. 

Spare me, though cruel as the Moorish snake, 
And hard as oaks to break, 
For flesh and blood will bear no more the strain, 
Nor soak in floods of rain. 
INDIAN PRINCES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS.- 

Lord Meath, who has been travelling in India, suggests 
that one way of mending the House of Lords would be to 
allow some Indian princes to take their seats amongst 
the Peers of the Realm. He says:— 

This object may be attained in several ways. The Crown, 
with the sanction of the House of Lords, might, on the reeom- 
mendation of the Governor-General, create a certain number 
of native life peers, say two for each Presidency; or the native 
princes and aristocracy of India might, subject to the above 
sanction, be invited to submit to Her Majesty the names of 
some of their number for the honour of a life peerage ; or they 
might be invited to elect as candidates for the distinction 
double the number of persons proposed to be raised to the 
dignity of the peerage, and Her Majesty might express her 
willingness to choose from amongst the candidates those whom 
it was her pleasure thus to honour, er both plans might be 
adopted, and half the number of life peers proposed to be 
created might be recommended to the Crown by the Goyernor- 
General, and half by the native magnates. 

INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Parker, American Consul at Birmingham, attempts 
to answer the question, How have the Americans dealt 
with the problems of mind? He praises up the common 
schools which give the only training to three-fourths of 
the people. One person out of every four in the quarter 
of the population is under some kind of instruction. He 


gives many statistics as to university education and 
professional training. There are about 6,000 public 
libraries in the States, and they are increasing at the rate 
of 200 or 800 per annum. He says there are no fewer 
than 5,000 organised circles for the study of Shakspeare 
in active operation. In every State there is a historical 


society gathering up the traditions and recollections of 


the earlier settiers. The theatre has become democratic, 


and there are now 19,000 newspapers, about one-tenth of 


which are dailies. The habit of travelling increases, so 
cloes the study of music, and architecture has develope: 
at an amazing rate. Literary progress has been rapid 
and continuous, and in working out their destiny on thes 
lines, Mr. Parker thinks the Americans may venture to 
expect the kindly word, the scrutinising study, and th: 
active co-operation of England and all the world. 
THE TZAR AND HIS SUBJECTS. 

There is a very pleasantly written paper, entitled 
“ Life in a Russian Village,” by J. D. Rees, which may be 
inferred from the following extract :— 

The Russian communal system has many most admirable 
features, and the Government wisely preserves the simple 
self-governing commune, an organisation radical in its type. 
yet the strongest supporter of autocracy. An agitator would 
have short shrift among these loyal peasants, who possess. 
almost to a man, that feeling of strong personal attachment 
to the monarchy and to the royal family which is also 
present in England, and which Her Majesty in her latest 
message to her people declared to be “the real strength of thi 
Empire.” Last year, during the famine, the Tzar decided 
to have but two Court balls in St Petersburg, and he 
set aside for the suffering a portion of a fund accumulated foi 
unborn princes of the royal family. Society, as a matter of 
course, followed the Sovereign’s example. It was soon con- 
sidered improper to spend money in entertainments while th: 
people were suffering, and what was saved was given to thi 
poor. These facts were made known throughout the length 
and breadth of the Empire, and very naturally added to the 
affection with which the people habitually regard the occupant 
of the throne, particularly one who, like his present Imperial 
Majesty, is Russian of the Russians. Fragments of a hand- 
kerchief of the Empress, torn to pieces by a loyal crowd, ar 
treasured as if they were mementos of a martyred Stuart or a 
Marie Antoinette. 

PROFITS AND WAGES IN THE COAL TRADE. 

Mr. G. F. Bidder discusses the profits of coal-pits, and 
brings his article to a close by suggesting a plan of profit- 
sharing as a means of settling the difficulties between 
masters and men. On this plan the coal-owners would 
be entitled to a minimum of interest on their capital, and 
the miners to a minimum daily wage, that is, such a daily 
wage as could be paid under the most depressed condi- 
tions of trade. The whole of the profits remaining after 
these payments, he suggests, should be divided between 
masters and men, the men’s share being divided among 
themselves, according to their individual earnings. He 
fears, however, it will be impossible to get it adopted, 
owing to the attitude of suspicion persisted in by the men, 
and their inveterate suspicion of results obtained from 
the books of their employers. 

RECENT ARCHXOLOGY. 

Professor Mahaffy describes recent discoveries of Arche- 
ology in Egypt and Greece. He hurls his anathema 
against the proposal to construct the irrigation reservoir 
that wil linterfere with the temple at Phil, and then, 
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after surveying the recent discoveries of the archeologists 

in Greece, suggests that the British Hellenic Society has 

made a mistake in settling at Athens, it had better take 

up its quarters at Alexandria, or, better still, establish 

its school in a steam yacht, which could move from place 

to place wherever excavations were being carried ot. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

Professor Frankland has a very interesting, but very 
brief paper, concerning the extraordinary efficacy of the 
sunshine in destroying microbes of disease. Mr. H. P. 
Dunn writes upon modern surgery at considerable 
length. Mr. J. H. Round writes on the English Libro 
d’Oro a paper, in which he points out how very few 
English tamilies there are who deserve to be considered 
ancient. Mr. Traill writes of Tennyson as a humourist. 
Dr. Jessopp concludes his story of Simon Ryan the 
Peterite, and the Rev. Canon Barry discusses the relation 
between religion and democracy. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE lortnightly Review has some good articles; among 
others, Karl Pearson on “ Woman and Labour,” Creston 
on “Cycles and Cycling,” and Frederic Carrel on 
“English and French Manners,” are noticed elsewhere. 

THE GHOST ORIGIN OF CULTIVATION, 

Mr. Grant Allen has an interesting article upon the 
“ Origin of Cultivation,” the theory of which is that the 
primitive savage first learned to cultivate the ground on 
account of his theory that crops were made to grow by 
the ghost of a dead man :— 

Originally, men noticed that food-plants grew abundantly 
from the laboured and well-manured soil of graves. They 
observed that this riclincss sprang from a coincidence of three 
factors—digging, a sacred dead body, and seeds of food-stuits. 
In time, they noted that if you dug wide enough and scattered 
seed far enough, a single corpse was capable of fertilising a 
considerable area. The grave grew into the field or garden. 
But they still thought it necessary to bury some one in the field 

Hence early agriculture and seed-growing was associated 
with the shedding of blood. It was held to be necessary, 
so to speak, to manure with a fresh ghost, for the potency 
of the spirit died out after a time. The theory is in- 
genious, and is supported by a multitude of facts, chiefly 
quoted from Mr. Fraser’s “ Golden Bough.” 

THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., contributes a brief but inter- 

esting paper, setting forth what may be considered as 
the Coal Owners’ case against the Eight Hours Bill. The 
facts and figures which he gives are very remarkable, 
but the following fact from his own experience is note- 
worthy :— 
_ A few years ago, in a large colliery in the Rhondda Valley, 
South Wales, in which I am interested, we put this system of 
eight hours from bank to bank, accompanied by a double shift 
on the coal, into operation. The colliery was a new one, the 
coal face being near the bottom of the shaft; the winding- 
engines were of the most improved type, capable of raising a 
far larger quantity than has yet been produced from the pit. 
In fact, the conditions were eminently suited for the experi- 
ment, and personally I was most anxious that it should 
succeed. After thirteen months’ trial the workmen in a body 
refused to continue working the double shift, and asked to be 
allowed to return to the longer hours worked in the adjoining 
pit belonging to the same firm. This they were permitted to 
do in the middle of August, 1892. 

The result of the experiment showed that the annual 
out-put under the present arrangement exceeded by 
twenty-three per cent. the out-put of the cight hours’ 
system, . 


, 


THE THEATRES OF TO-DAY. 

Mr. Archer, writing on “Some Recent Plays,” says 
that while it would be absurd to feel discouraged 
by the events of the past five or six months, one faet 
is sufficient to excite alarm: namely, that during the 
past six months not a single serious play has been 
produced with success, If things go on as they are 
at present, and critics persist in pursuing their present 
inconsiderate and dangerous policy of mercilessly swoop- 
ing down upon every play which is not a masterpiece, 
there is danger that the whole theatrical world will, ina 
few years, be run by a huge syndicate with Augustus 
Harris at its head; for out of eciglit of the new plays pro- 
duced in the list six months, which had in them the 
making of fair success, had they been treated with reason- 
able tolerance, four of them were entirely killed by the 
press. Mr. Archer makes a special point of dwelling 
upon the injustice of crushing Mrs. Lessingham. As @ 
result of this method of ranging from theatre to theatre 
with tomahawk and scalping knife in hand, they will 
son have to bury the hatchet because of the lack of any 
scrious drama to sealp. 

THE PROBLEM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has a paper in which he 
proclaims without reserve his adhesion to the policy of 
backing up the Turk. The Turk, he says, must be 
enaranteed on the Golden Horn by a British or an allied 
fleet; at the same time, we have t» buy off the 
hostility of France and Egypt; “¢., in order to keep 
the Russian ont of Constantinople, we have got to saeri- 
fice our position in Egypt; a policy which is exactly the 
reverse of that which ought to be followed. Myr. Harrison 
entirely ignores the most patent fact of the present 
situation, namely, that it suits Russia immensely better 
to keep the Sultan at Constantinople as gate-keeper for 
the Muscovite than to clear him out at the risk of 
European war. The Turk as Russia’s Man Friday may 
be far more dangerous to us than the Tzar himself ever 
could be if he were established in Constantinople with all 
his legions. The true and only solution of the problem 
of Constantinople which would avert the obvious evils 
resulting either from the present, or from any suggested 
change, is to let the Americans have it—and paradoxical 
though it may seem, it is by no means impossible that if 
the American missionaries continve their present bene- 
ficent activity among the Turks, that the Stars and Stripes 
may yet float over the Go!den Horn. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Kearley sets forth the case against the way in 
which the Royal Fatriotie Fund is administered, and 
declares that there is such dissatisfaction, it is absolutely 
necessary that a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry 
should be granted. Mr. Robert Barclay writes on the 
“ Appreciation of Gold” from the point of view of the 
bimetallist. Ouida reviews sympathetically “ L’Im- 
perieuse Bonte,” by J. Hf. Rosny, which she declares is a 
great work, whose greatness must have cost painful 
thought and unremitting labour. The paper on the 
“Stamp Collecting Craze,’ by W. Roberts, is full of 
curious facts concerning the present craze for collecting 
stamps. In “ A Socialist in a Corner” Mr. W. H. Mallock 
replies to Mr. Bernard Shaw in an article which he sums 
up as follows :— 

To sum up, Mr. Shaw is like a man at bay ina corner, who 
violently threatens all who offend him with instant death, but 
who, when the moment comes, drops half of what he says he 
will fight for; then, instead of fighting, begins to dance a 
hornpipe; and, finally, turns to the wall and pummels his own 
shadow. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Tae Contemporary this month is the best of the 
monthlies. I notice elsewhere M. Jules Simon’s Plea for 
Disarmament, Mr. Greenwood’s reply to Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. Walter Besant on the jubilee of the Ragged School 
Union, and Mr. E. B. Lanin’s glowing description of the 
improvement which has been wrought by the Austrian 
Government in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

MR. “SPECTATOR” HUTTON ON MR. GLADSTONE. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Spectator contributes a critical 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone. It is somewhat in hisold style, 
although it is dashed by the gloom which is so unhappy 
2a characteristic of the once genial optimist of the 
Spectator. Mr. Hutton thus sums up what he regards as 
one of the leading characteristics of Mr. Gladstone :— 

I think it may be said, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone’s greatest 
success and greatest failure have both been experienced in 
preaching and practising the virtue of national altruism, which 
at first he took up with something like moderation and judg- 
ment, but ultimately pursued with a heat and indiscriminate 
zeal which has brought disaster on his Government and bitter 
lisappointment to himself. He has exhibited in this field both 
tke grandeur and extravagance of a noble ideal—a noble ideal, 
in the latest instance, hastily, and I may say almost rudely 
and fanatically, insisted on to the exclusion of all reasonable 
and statesmanlike considerations. He has undoubtedly set a 
stamp of disintercstedness on the policy of the United Kingdom 
which has borne fruit, I think, in some of the other countries 
of Europe. But he has gone far towards making that policy 
odious in the eyes of prudent politicians, thrusting it forward 
most injudiciously and provocatively in a case in which both 
honour and duty, no less than policy, barred the way. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN WALES. 

Thomas Darlington has an article on “ The Church 
and Nonconformity in Wales,” in which he deals very 
effectively with te assertions, which do duty as facts, of 
the defenders of the Church Establishment. He ridicules 
the idea that the Established Church is gaining ground. 
He says the Anglican Church in Wales is wedded to 
Anglicanism, and its doom, he thinks, is sealed :— 

As long as the Church continues to oppose the legitimate 
aspirations of the Welsh people, to depreciate the Welsh 
language and literature, and to stand coldly aloof from every 
manifestation of the national sentiment, so long will the Welsh 
people continue to look to the Nonconformist bodies, rather 
than to her, for the guidance of their national destinies. A 
few years ago it really looked for a moment as though, under 
the leadership of men like the late Dean Edwards, the Church 
were going to throw herself fully into the current of the 
national life of Wales. But Dean Edwards has left no 
successor among the men who now control the policy of the 
Welsh Church. Judging from the attitude of her present 
spokesmen, the Church seems now to have made up her mind 
to be frankly English both in sympathies and policy. 

THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Houston, Q.C., writing on the Disestablished 
Church in Ireland gives facts and figures which ought to 
reassure those who are trembling so much as to the 
possible destruction of the English Church if the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill passes. Mr. Houston says :— 

In the important matter of finance the Church of Ireland 
has maintained a sound position, and has been enabled to lay 
by a very substantial sum, over £600,000, after providing for 
the spiritual wants of its members. It will hardly be con- 
tended that in the matter of piety or learning or earnestness 
on the part of the clergy, or in the matter of attachment on 
the part of their flocks to the episcopalian form of Christian 
doctrine and church government, there has been any falling 
off owing to the disestablishment of the Irish Church. On 
the contrary, most people will probably admit that in some, 
at all events, of these respects a marked improvement is visible. 


The clergy and laity have been drawn into closer relations. 
The latter feel that the Church of Ireland is their Church in 
a sense in which it never was before. 
THE ETHICS OF DYNAMITE. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert writes far too little, and I am 
glad to welcome his admirable and characteristic articl 
on “The Ethics of Dynamite.” It is a characteristic 


production, full of Mr. Herbert’s literary qualities. Of 


course he uses dynamite to point his favourite moral that 
all government is accursed, and that a majority which 
taxes is, on principle, only a little better than thc 
dynamiter who kills. His description of the tyranny ot 
the French Government is very well put. France is not 
alone in this respect. He says :— 

Almost every European Government is a legalised manu- 
factory of dynamiters. Vexation piled upon vexation, restric- 
tion upon restriction, burden upon burden, the dynamiter is 
slowly hammered out everywhere on the official anvil. The 
more patient submit, but the stronger and more rebellious 
characters are maddened, and any weapon is considered right, 
as the weapon of the weaker against the stronger. 

In one way and only one way can the dynamiter be per- 
manently disarmed—by abandoning in almost all directions 
our force machinery, and accustoming the people to believe in 
the blessed weapons of reason, persuasion, and voluntary service 
We have morally made the dynamiter; we must now morally 
unmake him. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lord Hobhouse, in an article entitled “The House of 
Lords and Betterment,” replies to the Duke of Argyll’s 
paper on the same subject. Emma W. Caillard writes on 
character as the outcome ‘of evolution, and Mr. Selby- 
Bigge, in a paper entitled “ Practical Oxford,” takes up 
the cudgels on behalf of the University of to-day against 
the strictures of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review is a fair average number. I quote 
elsewhere from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article upon the duties 
of Authors. The rest of the articles are very miscel- 
laneous. Mr. Chamberlain contributes the only surprise 
which the number contains, in the shape of a dull history 
of the Home Rule Campaign. Sir Herbert Maxwell! 
defends his heresies on the subject of salmon fishing from 
the strictures of Mr. Earl Hodgson. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
it may be observed, thinks that the sense of hearing is 
very well developed in fish. Mr. Sidney J. Low endeavours 
to make interesting to the readers of to-day the story 
of the revolutionary struggles of Kossuth. Mrs. Ross 
describes a stroll in Boccaccio’s country. Mr. Theodore 
Beck discourses in the usual Anglo-Indian fashion upon 
the perils that threaten to overwhelm India if the House 
of Commons will persist in imagining that it knows 
anything at all about Indian affairs :— 

There is only too much reason to fear that this magnificent 
Empire, which has been erected by the genius and integrity of 
Englishmen, which outrivals every other national achievement 
in the world in the happiness it has brought to hundreds of 
nillions, will come to an untimely end long before its great civil- 
ising task is accomplished, and future history will trace this 
catastrophe to the impossibility of inducing a body of legislators 
to abstain from interfering in questions about which their igno- 
rance rendered them incapable of forming sensible conclusions. 

Mr. Arnold Forster shows up the inaccuracy of the 
British Admiralty in the House of Commons. ‘The Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton discourses upon Eton Cricket. Felicitas 
enters into minute detail of how he lives in comfort with a 
wife and small family in West Kensington on £300 a year: 
There is a short. poem by Violet Fane; and a review of 
Lord Wolseley’s “ Marlborough.” : 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

In the New Review next month there is going to be 
published a series of articles upon the results of munici- 
palisation, Mr. Chamberlain leading off in a paper which it 
is to be hoped will be more interesting than the partizan 
history which this month appears over his name in the 
National Review. The current number of the New Review 
contains several articles of interest. I quote elsewhere 
from the Character Sketch of Mr. Asquith and from 
Mr. Spofforth’s criticism of English Cricket. 

MR. HENNIKER HEATON’S NEW CRUSADE. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton has apparently abandoned for 
the time being the attempt to improve the ways of the 
Post Office in carrying letters to the British Colonies, and 
is now turning his attention to the telephone monopoly. 
He says :— 

We have two evils to contend with, the rapacity of the 
Treasury and the torpor of the Post Office. We want some 
new body, strong enough both to resist the Treasury and to 
stimulate the officials. Such a body is to be found in the 
consultative committee which I have long ealled for. This 
committee, composed of independent members of Parliament, 
and leading men of business, under the presidency of the 
Postmaster-General, would consider all questions relating to 
the service, and record their opinion, which should ,be laid 
before Parliament. Being in touch with the commercial and 
social world, their views would represent public opinion on 
any suggested change or reform. If a small company could 
provide a good service for £5, it is quite certain that the Post 
Office, with the power of opening the streets and crossing 
private property, could do as much for £3, or even less. To 
sum up. It is clear that the fundamental evil is the vicious 
system of licensing maintained by tue Post Office. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Heaton will be a long time 
before he can reduce the present charge of £20 to £3. 

OUR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

Lady Jeune writing under this title points out the 
advantages of domestic service over other methods of 
making a living, but she admits that at the present 
moment domestic service is the most unpopular of all 
kinds of work :— 

Domestic service in all save one particular compares most 
favourably with every other profession; that it is not eagerly 
sought after is the mystery requiring solution. The secret must 
lie in some compromise where servants will realise that there is 
no such a thing as absolute independence in life, and that we 
are all part of a great family, dependent on each other, and 
that there is nothing degrading in service or very glorious in 
the emancipation they covet, and where the employers must 
also learn that those dependent on them are flesh and blood 
like themselves, with the same weaknesses and faults as well 
as the same aspirations and dreams, and that more consider- 
ation and forbearance on their part would raise domestic 
service to one of the most eagerly sought occupations in 
England. 

TREES IN LONDON. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, inan illustrated paper, discourses 
upon the condition of the trees which still linger in the 
streets, and sums up the result of his investigation as 
follows :— 

The state of London plantations is very much better than 
might have been the case considering the somewhat unkindly 
soil, the stringent drainage, intense heat, and impure atmo- 
sphere which have to be en -ountered, but there is much room 
and necessity for improvement in the choice of species and 
their cultivation when chosen. Year by year the town is 
cating outwards into the country and no care is taken—it is 
nobody’s business to take care—that trees should not be 
needlessly felled. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LONDON BAKERIES. 

The editor of the Bakers’ Times replies to the report of 
Dr. Waldo as to the state of some of the cellar bakeries 
in London. He stoutly asserts :— 

The noise that has been made over the discovery of half-a- 
dozen dirty bakeries is out of all proportion to its importance, 
and there is little doubt that the investigations which the 
Home Secretary is making into the state of the London bake- 
houses will demonstrate that there is no need for further 
legislation, and that the baker is not by any means so black as 
he has been painted. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Edmund Gosse contributes a little sareastie article 
concerning the tyranny of women. ‘The article on “ The 
Two Babylons, London and Chicago,” contrasts the life of 
the capital of the West and that of the East. William 
Graham writes with good feeling and much sympathy 
upon Keats and Severn. The first place in the New Review 
is given to an article entitled “ Secrets from the State of 
Spain.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review is better than usual this month. 
I notice elsewhere a protest against Monogamy and « 
criticism of recent Australian Governors as well as Mr. 
Wolff’s description of the working of a popular bank in 
Italy. 

THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. Hugh H. L. Beliot describes the provisions of the 

arish Councils Act. He says:— 

Neither in breadth of principle, in thoroughness of detail, 
nor in draftsmanship, will the Local Government Act, 1894, 
compare, for instance, for a moment with that masterpiece of 
legislation, the Municipal Act of Ontario, 1892. And when we 
remember that this legislation was commenced in 18t1, we may 
well pause before congratulating ourselves overmuch upon our 
superior legislative abilities. 

A CRITICISM OF MR. GOLDWIN SMITIH. 

Mr. Castell Hopkins contributes a very interesting 
survey of Mr. Goldwin Smith and his innumerable incon- 
sistencies. Mr. Castell Hopkins sums up as follows :— 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a word, is a great writer, a brilliant 
controversialist, « master of style, sarcasm and invective; a 
smouldering volcano of persoual animosities. He has done 
good service to English literature wherever the English 
language is spoken, and has honestly tried to benefit the 
English race by political preachment and international advo- 
cacy. Yet it would seem as if he had done more harm than good. 

It may, in fact, be said that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s career, in 
its effect upon international relations, has been the reverse of 
what he desired it to be. He will be remembered, not as a 
national prophet erying in the wilderness before the dawn of a 
new and better era, but as a light shining with fitful brilliance 
and sometimes baleful intensity in the literature of the English- 
speaking world during a transition period of its international 
development. 





The United Service Magazine. 

THis magazine is rather above its usual average. The 
paper by Chief Constructor White on “ ‘The Making of a 
Modern Fleet”’ is in itself sufficient to give the magazine 
a permanent value. Mr. White has built more ships than 
any naval constructor which England has produced, and 
he is of all men the best qualified to write upon the 
subject. Mr. Archibald Forbes continues his account of 
Bourbaki. Colonel! Morley describes the present position 
of soldiers’ wives and children. ‘The paper on ‘‘ Arms 
and Armour” is illustrated, which is unusual in this 
magazine. An anonymous writer gives an account of 
Lord Wolseley’s “Marlborough” workshop, which is in- 
teresting and very much a subject of the moment. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tue Edinburgh Review this quarter is hardly up to its 
usual mark, although it contains several very solid 
articles. The opening paper upon African Exploration 
is very carefully and brightly written, and describes the 
events in the recent history of Eastern, Central, and 
South Africa. The writer, as will be seen from another 
page, expresses himself as strongly against the retention 
of Uganda, an opinion which it is somewhat unusual 
to find in an organ which is imbued with sound 
Imperial instincts. “The Memoirsof Chancellor Pasquier,” 
the second volume of which has just appeared, afford 
occasion for one of the interesting condensed narrative 
reviews which have always been an attractive feature in the 
Edinburgh. Military men will find much to interest them 
in a careful survey of Moltke’s campaign in Bohemia. 

THE BRITISH NAVY AND ITS NEEDS. 

Naval men will be glad to have the elaborate essay on 
the comparative importance of our navy. The reviewer 
calculates that in the next eight years Russia and France 





‘will have expended fifty millions sterling in shipbuilding, 


whereas, according to our present programme, we shall 
be only spending fifteen millions, which is surely a 
mistake of the reviewer. He would not only build at 
four times the rate that we are doing at present, but 
he would at the same time increase the number of the 
men by whom our flect is manned in time of war. At 
present he is more dissatisfied with the arrangements for 
providing men for the ships than with our shortcomings 
in providing ships for the men. He says :— 

Bat it is not only in the matter of construction that the 
Admiralty programme appears to us insuflicient. It is not 
only in ships that the navy has been permitted to run down in 
avery dangerous manner. It is perilously short of officers ; it 
is perilously short of men. Every one at all behind the scenes 
knows something of the difficulty which the Admiralty has each 
year in mobilising the flect for the mancuvres. There are 
neither lieutenants nor seamen, engineers nor stokers, in 
sufficient numbers, and the few available are moved about in 
a manner that recalls the march past of an army of a dozen 
men in a comic opera. 

THE EFFECT OF COLD ON COLOUR. 

The scientific article in this number is devoted to “ The 
Liquefaction of Gas,” and gives an account of Professor 
Dewar’s experiments at extremely low temperatures. 
The reviewer says :-— 

By Professor Dewar’s researches some approach has for the 
first time been made to realising, in the laboratory, inter- 
stellar conditions. His account of what they invoive sounds 
to unaccustomed ears like the story of a yvoyager’s experiences 
in another world. And these conditions are in a sense perma- 
nent. They can henceforth be reproduced at will. The power 
thus obtained of carrying out extensive investigations at a 
temperature not far removed from absolute zero constitutes an 
inestimable addition to the resources of physicists. A metliod 
pregnant with discovery is placed at their disposal. The field 
before them has unexpectedly widened. Suggestive intima- 
tions spring up on all sides as they center it. Many significant 
results have already accrued. 

It is impossible to summarise the article, but the 

following extract may be given as calling attention to one 
of the extraordinary results of extreme cold :— 
The effects of cold upon colour are extremely curious. At 
314° sulphur turns white; the intense yellow of bichromate 
of potash vanishes; vermilion fades to pale orange; ferric 
chloride loses its deep red, a solution of iodine in aleohol its 
rich violet. With the return of the heat, however, all these 
substances fully regain their former hues. Blue tints, no less 
than organic colours of every shade, appear indifferent to 
temperature, 
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OTHER ARTICLES, 


The paper on “ Three Noble Englishwomen ” is devoted 
to an account of three very diverse women of rank. The 
Countess of Westmoreland as Lady Burghersh, who 
followed the allied armies in the campaign of 1813-14, i: 


the first. ‘The second is the Countess Canning, wife of 


the Viceroy of India during the Mutiny; and_ thi 
Marchioness of Waterford is the third. I quote elsewhere 
from the Duke of Argyll’s article on Mr. Kidd’s famou: 
book on “ Social Evolution,” the socialism of which: is 
peculiarly obnoxious to the duke. The article on thy 
new Ministry is chiefly devoted to a criticism of Lord 
Rosebery, whom the writer compares rather to the 
American boss than a Raclical statesman. The onls 
other article in the Review isa belated one on Dr. Julian’ 
“ Hymnology.” 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

From the Church Quarterly Review I quote clsewher 
from the papers upon Dean Stanley and Bishop Westcott. 
Father Puller’s book on “The Primitive Saints of thi 
See of Rome” is reviewed by a writer who is in hearty 
accord with Father Puller’s doctrine. He declares that 
the book is one of great grasp and power, learned and 
well written. The reviewer sums up his own conclusioiis 
as follows :— 

Therefore it is that English Catholics, desiring visible unity 
must remain in isolation. Whatever removal of misunder- 
standings and openings for sympathy become from time t 
time increasingly possible, the fact remains that so long as 
Rome insists on her present claim, visible communion with hei 
is for us « moral impossibility, and, however full of faults muc), 
in our past history and present condition may be, the blanc 
for the continuance of division must rest on her. 


It would be well to compare with this the articie in the 
Dublin Review on the same book, entitled “The Acacia 
Troubles.” There is an appreciative review of Mrs. Rens- 
selar’s “ English Cathedrals.” ‘This is followed by a 
notice of Canon Overton’s book on “ The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and a more readable paper on “The Letters of 
Mr. Lowell.” ‘The reviewer warmly commends. Sir 
Henry Howorth’s attack upon the glacial nightmare, 
which is much in favour with certain classes of geologists. 
The reviewer says :-—- 

We take leave of Sir Henry Howorth’s work with the con- 
viction that he has accomplished his purpose. He has demon- 
strated the existence of a great Post-Glacial flocd; he has 
corrected the errors of the extreme glacialists; and he has 
shown that the flood which swept away the earlicst men and 
the Pleistocene mammalia was probably the Deluge of Noah. 

The article on “ An English Princess at the Court of 
Louis XLV.” is devoted to Princess Henrictta. Charles the 
Kirst’s daughter. The reviewer who deals with St. George 
Mivart’s “Happiness in Hell” does so not so much 
from his interest in the impenitent sinner as his delight 
in pointing out how worthless is the Pope in any matter 
of serious controversy. He says :— 

Here are three subjects on which its decision has been ehal- 
lenged. On the first two grave questions, as to the theory of 
evolution and Biblical ecriticism—as important surely as the 
question of Happiness in Hell, and raised by the self-same 
writer—the Infallible Authority has been sélent. What has 
been the meaning of this silence ? 

On the third subject, however, the Infallible Authority has 
spoken, surely with trumpet voice and with no uncertain sound. 
Toma locuta est, causa finita est. Alas! no. As on the two 
previous questions the Infallible Authority said nothing at all, 
cn the third it has said nothing particular. 

The other articles do not call for any special notice. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
THE Quarterly Review is the best of the quarterlies this 
month. I notice elsewhere the articles upon “ Shake- 
speare’s Birds and Beasts,” “Old Testament Criticism,” 
“The Liberals and South Africa,” and ‘ Parliamentary 
Procedure.” 
THE NAVY AND ITS REQUIREMENTS. 

The first place is given to an article on “ The British 
Navy,” the writer of which agrees with the Hdinhurgh 
Review in considering the British naval programme 
altogether inadequate :— 

It is, we think, conclusively proved that, in order to raise 
the personnel of the Navy to the strength required to man 
the war fleet rapidly in an emergeney, both in the present year 
and in the near future, itis imperative to make large additions 
in the numbers both of our active-service men and reserves. — It 
is our strong conviction that the following increase, at the least, 
should be made during the next two years. In active-service 
men, an increase is*necded of 6,500, of whom 3,590 should be 
engine-room artificers and stokers. The remaining 3,000. should 
be obtained by increasing to this extent that most valuable 
corps, the Royal Marines. 

W. H. SMITH 

The writer of the article on the late Mr. W. H. Smith 
does his best with a somewhat dull subject. Nobody 
could have been more estimable than the late leader of 
the House of Commons, but mere virtue in itself does not 
supply many ingredients for an interesting article. The 
Reviewer, as might have been expected, estimates Mr. 
Smith’s merits very highly: 

It will not be out of place here to investigate what were the 
sources of strength enabling an indifferent speaker, with no 
special power of expression or command of original language, 
to lead and control effectively for nearly five troublous years 
an assembly so capricious and turbulent as the, House of 
Commons, 

OCEAN MEADOWS, 

The scientific article upon “Ocean Meadows” is 
interesting, inasmuch as it calls attention to the fact that 
the real vegetation of the ocean which is the counterpart 
to the grass which covers the carth, is not the seaweed 
which covers the rocks or at the bottom of the sea, but a 
minute floating weed. He says :— 

The balance has been adjusted by the discovery of an 
ubiquitous marine vegetation, causing the tropieal seas to glow 
with phosphorescent beams, and diseolouring polar iee where 
the sea breaks on it. The existence of these meadows of 
plants is made plain to us by the direet evidence of tow- 
netting the upper layers of water with fine silk nets, when 
their capture, together with the minute forms of animal life 
that live upon them, is effected. 

OTHER ARTICLES 

The writer on “ The Pleasant Land of Devon” write: 
pleasantly enough concerning one of the most famous of 
English counties, telling, among other things, some 
curious stories as to the beliefs of the Devonians as to 
the denizens of Borderland. Sir Henry Parkes, our 
envoy in China, comes in for a very eulogistic sketch in 
an article entitled “ A Cycle of Cathay.” The paper on 
“The Agricultural Labourer” is chiefly devoted to a 
summary of the report of the Labour Commission on the 
present conditions of rural England. The article on 
“Hyperides and the New Papyri” is chiefly interesting 
to scholars. The political article, “ Demagogues in British 
Politics,” is somewhat poor. 


Folk Lore for March contains Mr. Gomme’s presidential 
address, and the usnal variety of folk-lore papers, in- 
cluding one describing “The Early Races of Southern 
India,” 
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THE PRIMITIVE METHODIST QUARTERLY. 
In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review there are 
several interesting articles, but few calling for special 
attention. Mr. Cowell writes on “ Co-operation in Money,” 
and dwells upon the importance of people’s banks, to 
which I referred at some length last month. Mr. John 
Watson, principal of the Primitive Methodist Theological 
Institute, Manchester, discusses the proposed union of 
Primitive Methodists and Bible Christi ins. He says:— 

The next step might be the appointment by each Conference 
of a certain number of representative men from each body, as 
suggested by Mr. Bourne, to interchange opinions on the sub- 
ject. The obje ct of the writer is to show Low much more desir- 
able and practicable is a union between the Bible Christians 
and Primitive Methodists in South Australia, and much more 
in England, than a union at present of all the Methodist 
Churches. 

The papers upon Ernest Renan, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, John B. Gough, aad “ Cromwell’s Home Life,” 
cover a wide range, and are written with considerable 
appreciation and ability. The paper on the problem of 
Jonah maintains the theory which explains away the fish 
as an allegorical mode of describing the captivity. 


THE FREE REVIEW. 

Tue May number of the Pree Review is much the best 
number which I have seen. ‘The first article by “Seotu- 
lus” is a somewhat supercilious criticism of Professor 
Robertson Smith for not carrying his rationalism as far 
as his eritic thinks that he was bound to have done. 
The other articles are less distinetive of the anti-theo- 
logical bias of the magazine. Mr. 8. B. Booth writing an 
article entitled “The Shadow of the Tudor Legend ” 
discourses somewhat in Cobbett’s vein on the reverse 
of the Reformation. Mr. C. N. Barham tells of the hard 
case of the curates, and urges the laity to rally to the 
support of the most poverty-stricken class in the Church. 
Dr. Leopold Katscher has a very solid article on the 
usefulness of profit-sharing. Mr. Dunton discusses the 
evils of early marriages in the East-end of London, 
and the article on “The Rights of Labour” describes 
what has been done by the Swiss Democracy in order to 
ecure its rights. The last article in the magazine, by 
Arthur Lynch, entitled “The Morality of a People” 
contains a great deal of common sense, and insists 
upon one aspect of truth very often overlooked by 
those who are rightly strenuous in resisting all en- 
croachments upon monogamy, which seems to be the 
natural evolution of civilised society. On the need for 
such resistance Mr. Lynch’s own paper gives ample 
evidence. He maintains that of the thousand men of 
his acquaintance he does not believe that five when 
they became bridegrooms were as pure as every one 
of them assumed as a matter of course their brides would 
be. The injustice of making women put up with seeond- 
hand goods, from which men would recoil with disdain, 
does not yet seem to have dawned upon Mr. Lynch, who 
is still labouring under the somewhat antiquated delusion 
that the C. D. Acts supplied a remedy for the ravages of 
a disease which he maintains affects 75 to 90 per cent. of 
the whole population. Mr. Arthur Lynch does right to 
challenge the virtue of a celery stalk; but even a celery 
stalk is a manly and virile thing compared with the 
bestial selfishness which he would apparently put in its 
place. 


Temple Bar, in commemoration of its 100th volume, 
publishes (at 3s.) an index to the titles of all the articles 
which have appeared within its pages. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

‘Tur North American Review for April is a good number. 
I notice elsewhere Mr. Arthur S. White’s “ Plea for an 
Anglo-American Alliance.” Mark Twain publishes “The 
Private History of the Jumping Frog.” It, however, 
requires to be told as a sequel that the alleged story, 
translated from the Greek, was nothing more than Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s version of Mark Twain’s tale. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS AND THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

The first place is devoted to a very interesting account 
by Cardinal Gibbons of the Vatican Council, of which he 
was the youngest member. At the Council there were 
one hundred and twenty English bishops present. The 
Cardinal confidently predicts that at the next Council 
the English-speaking representatives will equal if they 
do not surpass in numbers those of any other tongue. 
He does not favour the suggestion of the substitution of 
English for Latin as the language of the Church. He 
thinks that the jewel of faith is best preserved in 
the casket of an unalterable language. At the Council 
every bishop understood the -Latin speeches almost 
as well as if they had been spoken in his own tongue. 
The Council was a living encyclopedia of divines, 
a world in miniature. Two-fourths of the bishops were 
between sixty and ninety years of age. One or two of 
them were blind. Every bishop of the seven hundred 
and thirty-two who were present was familiar with two 
or three languages, and some knew from eight to twelve. 
Cardinal Gibbons says that Cardinal Manning was the 
most attractive figure among the English bishops. He 
made the longest speech in the Council, although it hardly 
exceeded an hour, for the speeches as a rule were very 
short. He quotes Archbishop Spalding’s remark about 
Manning: “I know not how your grace can work so 
much, for you neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep.” Alto- 
gether the article is very good, and might be read with 
advantage by Protestants everywhere. 


NEW PARTIES IN PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy describes for the edification of 
American readers how the tendency of modern times is 
splitting up the House of Commons into Irish, Welsh, 
Seotch, Woman Suffrage and Temperance parties. Mr. 
McCarthy has not much faith in prohibitory legislation. 
He is grateful to the woman suffrage people, but does not 
think that they crush enough forward to secure their own 
ends. He speaks enthusiastically of John Burns, who, he 
says, is a fine and powerful speaker with a fine and even 
thrilling voice, and who enjoys a great democratic 
influence. He says that Joseph Archisa simple, straight- 
forward man, who has nothing sour or grim about him, 
and no fanaticism excepting his hatred of the Tories. 
Mr. McCarthy concludes his paper as follows :— 

Therefore the earliest chance is for the stoutest and boldest 
claimant. One may see at an English railway station a poor 
porter of whom a dozen people are making frantic inquiries all 
at once. He is bewildered, and can answer none. Suddenly 
some strenuous person breaks through the crowd, seizes the 
porter’s arm, keeps fast hold of him, will not let him go—and 
gets his answer. Thus it is with English agitation and the 
leaders of an English Government. 

But what would happen if, as the result of Mr. 
McCarthy’s counsels, all the parties were to seize upon 
the unlucky porter at the same time ? 

THE PROSPECTS OF REPUBLICANISM. 

Mr. Carter, the chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, prophesies certain victory to the Republicans 
at the next election. He attributes the result chiefly to 
the financial, industrial, and commercial depression which 
prevails in the country. He thinks that the Republican 


party must support the Monroe doctrine as a living, vital, 
and inviolable principle. It must re-establish bi-metallism 
and make Protection permanent. Admitting that there 
is great distress in the United States, he attributes it 
entirely to the change in the tariff, which has not yet 
come to pass. He ignores the evidence that it is largely 
due to the McKinley Tariff, which is actually in force. 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp agrees with Mr. Carter in sup- 
porting Protection. In an article entitled “ Our Naviga- 
tion Laws,” he declares that all the arguments in favour 
of repealing them are English arguments and not 
American. Which is no doubt true, from the ship- 
builders’ point of view. 
FORGERY AS A PROFESSION. 

Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton gives a very interesting 
account of the ingenuity of forgers. He says the 
American forger is the most expert forger in the world. 
Bands of American forgers have travelled all over Europe 
and South America and have been successful. Forgery 
in America seems to be done by syndicates :— 

A profcssional forgery gang consists of: First, a capitalist 
or backer; second, the actual forger, who is known among his 
associates as the “scratcher”; third, the man who acts as 
confidential agent for the forger, who is known as the “ middle- 
man” or the “ go-between”; fourth, the man who presents the 
forged paper at the bank for payment, who is known as the 
“layer-down” or “ presenter.” 

Mr. Pinkerton says that the only way to combat the 
organised forgers is by a union among the banks. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. 

Dr. Louis Robinson, the ingenious medical man who 
discovered the resemblance between a young baby and a 
monkey by the extraordinary power which it has of 
supporting its weight by hanging to a finger or a twig, 
has a short but interesting paper on “ Wild Traits in 
Tame Animals.” His opening essay is devoted to the 
horse, whose evolution he attributes chiefly to the wolf. 
But for the persistent chasing of the progenitors of our 
race-horses by packs of grey wolves, the horse would 
never have been any better than the donkey. The same 
cause leads to the extreme swiftness, courage, and long 
leggedness of young foals, Shying, now regarded as a 
vice, was at one time the supreme virtue of a horse, for 
the best shyer was the best able to escape from a lurking 
enemy. The rustling of the reeds at a river’s bank will 
send many horses almost mad with fright, a reminiscence 
of the time when their ancestors were slaughtered by 
leopards and tigers as they came down to the water to 
drink in the twilight. Dr. Robinson has not yet dis- 
covered what is the origin of the callosities on a horse’s leg. 

LAWLESSNESS IN THE SOUTH. 

Governor Stone of Mississippi defends the government 
of the South. He says criminal laws are perfectly just, 
entirely equal and impartial, and the judges without 
exception act with impartiality, but the juries are not 
always equally to be depended upon. Public sentiment is 
steadily advancing to a higher appreciation of human 
life. At present 344 out of 867 prisoners in the 
Mississippi gaols are under sentence for homicide of one 
kind or another. There is one negro convict to every 
1,155 of the negro population, and one white convict for 
every 4,540 of the white population. 

There are papers on reform in the Consular Service, 
Tariff Reform, and Monetary Reform, and “ How we 
Restrict Immigration,” which are chiefly of interest on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The writer of the last- 
named article, however, points out that immigration has 
almost come to a standstill. 











THE FORUM. 


Tue Forum for April contains several articles of con- 
siderable interest. I notice three of them bearing upon 
corruption in American cities among the Leading Articles. 
The first place is given to “ An Indepeudent’s ” exposition 
of what he considers to be President Cleveland's failure. 
He thinks that President Cleveland has not risen to the 
level of his opportunities, and has allowed himself to be 
compromised by association with the Democratic machine 
of New York. He is strongest when dealing with 
public opinion and masses of men at a distance; he 
is weakest when he deals with men near at hand and 
with individual opinion. Mr. J. Castell Hopkins has 
a short article on “ Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
Crisis in England.” It is a sensible paper, and 
fairly well informed. Mr. G. Stanley Hall, writing on 
“ American Universities,” declares that the University 
problem demands a larger academic policy than we have 
yet known. Mr. Hall reminds millionaires that they 
cannot possibly make a better use of their money than 
by endowing a university which will be really a univer- 
sity. But if umiversities, as he claims, are to preserve 
their freedom in the future as they have done in the past, 
they will not have todepend too much upon millionaires. 
Mr. George F. Shrady contributes an _ interesting 
article upon American achievement in surgery, but 
it is one which would require an expert to criticise. 
Apart from all other inventions which American sur- 
geons claim on their own account, they have the right to 
the credit of having been the first and most enthusiastic 
to embrace Sir Joseph Lister’s discovery of antiseptic 
surgery. The Americans have also made great progress in 
the construction of surgical instruments, combining the 
solidity of the English with the grace and finish of the 
French. 

WHAT IS AMERICANISM ? 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in a paper entitled “ What 
Americanism Means,” endeavours to put forth a plau- 
sible plea for a political movement in the hands of 
the A. P. A., which frequently degenerates into sheer 
know-nothingism. Mr. Roosevelt declares that know- 
nothingism in any form is disliked in America, and that 
it is an outrage to oppose a man because of his religion or 
birthplace, and that all good citizens will hold it in 
abhorrence. If so there will be a good deal of abhorrence 
going for the A. P. A., who, however, will shelter them- 
selves behind Mr. Roosevelt’s defence of Americanism. 
Mr. H. W. Mabie, discussing Mrs. Ward’s “ Marcella,” 
praises it up to the skies. 

THE CURSE OF LARGE FARMS. 

There is an interesting paper by Mr. G. V. Smal'ey, 
which asks the question, “Is Farm Machinery Destroying 
Farm Life?” At present the answer seems to be that it 
has done so to a very large extent, with melancholy 
results. Mr. Smalley says :— 

The influence of large farms on country life is unquestionably 
deplorable. The summer population of the big wheat-farm is 
composed mainly of a drifting class of labourers with no attach- 
ment to the soil and with no interest in their work beyond 
getting their pay. In the winter they go to the pineries or 
hang about the cities looking for odd jobs. To the loneliness 
and monotony of rural life on the prairies must be attributed 
the remarkable prevalence of insanity among farmers and still 
more among farmers’ wives in the great-plains country beyond 
the Mississippi. Gatherings of neighbours for social pleasure 
are rare. 

It is consolatory, however, to learn that Mr. Smalley 
thinks that the worst has been past, and that hence- 
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forward we may look forward to an improvement in 
American rural life. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW. 


Colonel A. F. Walker discusses the question, “ Has the 
Interstate Law been Beneficial?” He answers his ques- 
tion as follows :— 

A bureau of railroad statistics and tariffs should be main- 
tained in one of the Departments, and all proper publicity 
assured. The basic requirements of reasonable and equal 
rates should be enforced through the right of citizens to sue 
for the breach thereof, either in the present federal courts or 
in a tribunal specially organised for the trial and decision of 
such matters. The carriers also should be accorded equivalent 
rights and just protection; State regulation would gradually 
assimilate itself to national regulation in statutes and deci- 
sions; and, though the immediate aspect of the law would 
appear weak and even useless to many who clamour for abso- 
lute provisions and despotic restraints, five years’ experience 
would demonstrate its yastly superior efficiency over the 
present scheme. 

The Interstate Commerce law in many ways has been bene- 
ficial to business interests, but in its present form there is little 
value now remaining beyond the assertion of important general 
principles; while in some respects it is more prejudicial than 
beneficial. It demands both steadiness of rates and active 
competition, things which, as Judge Cooley once said, neces- 
sarily kill each other. 

He then proceeds to explain what should now be done 
to give practical effect to the experience gained in the 
past few years. 

WHY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS HAVE FAILED. 


A native of India named Virchand A. Gandhi says 
that Christian missions have failed in India, first, because 
Christianity is much inferior to Hinduism, in which 
Mrs. Besant would probably agree with him; and 
secondly, because conversion to Christianity in India 
is usually the mark not of an aspiration after a higher 
life, but of a surrender to the baser appetites. Mr. Gandhi 
under the first head says :— 

By the all-sufficing nature of Hindu philosophy the simplest 
mind can have its cravings satisfied, the intellectual giant can 
accept their reasonings. Christianity has ended with the idea 
of an extra-cosmic creator; but the Aryan philosophy started 
with this theory, and soared higher and higher, till it lost 
itself in the essential identity and oneness of the intelligent 
cosmos. ‘The human mind cannot soar higher. 

Under the second head he says :-— 

There is a prevalent opinion in India that a person becomes a 
Christian simply to gratify his appetite, to eat prohibited food 
and to drink intoxicating liquor. When a Hindu is seen 
going into a church, his co-religionists say nothing; but if he 
is seen going into a grog-shop, his friends say, “ He has turned 
a Christian.” Indeed, they scem to think that animal food 
and spirituous liquors are inseparable incidents of Christianity. 


THE ARENA. 


THe Arena is now enlarged to 144 pages. I 
notice elsewhere the article on “The Liquor Traffic 
without Private Profits,” also a valuable series of papers 
on “The Union for Practical Progress.” The most 
interesting and, at the same time, the most painful papers 
in this review are those contained in the symposium on 
the Tenement Houses. These contain papers on evils 
which have come into existence in New York, Chicago, 
and Boston. Mr. Hubbard pleads for “ The Rights of the 
Tramp ”—rights which are very little recognised in the 
United States. Dr. Holmes, who writes on “ Heredity 
and Environment,” pleads for the mutilation of con- 
genital criminals. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

Tun Revue des Deux Mondes of April 1st opens with the 
third part of “Roman Africa,” by M. Gaston Bossier, of 
the French Academy. 

HOUSE RENT IN OLD PARIS. 

This is followed by an extremely interesting paper 
on “House Rent in Paris from the Thirteenth Century 
Downwards.” It is written from documentary evidence, 
and brings the town as it was at various epochs 
vividly before the eyes of the reader. We are made 
to see the new streets crawling up the lanes and 
across the fields. Land in old Paris was frequently 
sold for so many centimes the French yard; indeed, 
in 1303, a yard of the capital between the Chatelet 
and the Tuileries only cost one centime, and in what is 
now the Faubourg St. Honoré land was much cheaper ; 
in 1370, land in the Faubourg Montmartre could be got 
for four centimes the square yard. 

TALMA. 

A very lively article on “ ‘The French Comedians during 
the Revolution and the Empire” is by M. V. du Bled. 
He tells us much of Julie alma, the wife who was 
divorced by the great actor, from incompatibility of 
temper. Madame Talma writes to her friend Louise 
Fusi, and describes the fashion in which the divorces 
of that day were obtained. Firstly came the visit to the 
Municipality,’ when the husband, accompanying the 
wife in the same carriage, offered her his hand to assist 
her to descend, after they had each signed the contract 
of divorce. Talma accompanied her back to the carriage, 
and the poor woman said, “I hope you will not entirely 
deprive me of: your presence, that would be too cruel; 
you will come back and see me sometimes, will you not?” 
* Certainly,” he replied, with an air of embarrassment, 
“and always with much pleasure.” 

SAVED FROM THE GUILLOTINE. 

It was a French actor, Labusiére, who saved a large 
number of prisoners from the guillotine, Having spent 
all his money, and lost the pensions procured for him by 
the unfortunate Princess de Lamballe, he accepted a 
position connected with the terrible Committee of Public 
Safety. The Prison Registers passed through his hands. 
The list of those condemned was put together with so little 
method that he was able to subtract several of the docu- 
ments. Then came the question what to do with the papers. 
He did not dare make a fire, and to destroy them by 
water was very difficult. However, he placed them in a 
drawer, turned the key, and every three or four days he 
managed to re-enter his office at one in-the morning, 
where in total darkness and silence he took out a certain 
number of papers, soaked them in a pitcher of water set 
ready to mix with the wine at the lunch of his fellow- 
clerks, and then, rolling them up in his pocket, waited 
till he could go to the baths, then as now situated on the 
River Seine; re-dipping the rolls of paper, he moulded 
them into round balls, and pitched them through the 
window into the rapid river. The number of people 
who were thus suffered to escape because their names 
were not on the fatal register became legendary. 
But Labusiére himself told his son, who repeated it to 
M. Victorien Sardou, that it really amounted to one 
hundred and fifty. 

To a scientific paper on “ Monetary Exchange ” succeeds 
another on “Coloured Photography.” German theatres 
are discussed by M. Thoret. ; 

M. TAINE’S NAPOLEON. 

‘Taine’s last unfinished work is finely analysed by 

the Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié; its plan, we learn, 
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involved a study of ‘the Church, of the School, and 
of the Family, as they have been regulated by the 
Napoleonic system. . The first two chapters were alone 
finished. Having done so much to destroy the legend 
of the Revolution, Taine set himself to ‘work to 
destroy that of the First Empire. He did not live 
to see the recent revival of Napoleon in literature. 
THE REIGN OF WEALTH. 

The second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains several excellent articles. M. Leroy Beaulieu, 
continuing his curious analysis of the reign of wealth, 
attempts to explain the connection between Mammon and 
democracy. “Of all the aristocracies past or present,” 
he declares, “ the aristocracy of wealth, though doubtless 
open to all and in some ways most legitimate, is that 
which excites the most envy, and inspires the least 
respect. Yet is not this often the fault of those who 
belong to it? Can they always be said to be of the nobility 
of worth? Can any one dare affirm that money belongs 
of right to the worthiest? Nay, Mammon is a king whose 
favours are often obtained in so shocking a fashion, that 
we cannot expect his favourites to be always well 
thought of.” M. Leroy Beaulieu, who writes from an 
intensely conservative point of view, quotes the United 
States, observing significantly that in a land to which 
the Pilgrim Fathers fled in order to escape the corrup- 
tions of the old world, now reigns the heavy coarse god 
ofMammon. “In old days,” he continues, “ money played 
no part in French politics. People were fond of talking 
during the Second Empire of Imperial corruption; what 
is this corruption to the present Republican austerity? 
Either we were too severe in the past, or we are too 
indulgent in the present.” After dealing with the political 
world, the writer attacks the press, making, however, 
a silent exception in favour of Great Britain. 

IN PRAISE OF SKY-SCRAPERS. 

A. de Calonne contributes perhaps the most interesting 
article in the number. - Yet it deals simply with the 
somewhat dry subject of the height of houses in England 
and America. It is a great mistake to think that “sky- 
scrapers” are of modern invention, eve apart from the 
classic example of the Tower of Babel; Carthage and Tyre 
both boasted of immense buildings. But even they, admits 
the writer, would probably look both small and mean by 
the modern American attempts in the same direction, and 
the English are beginning to imitate their New York 
cousins. Although the Englishman professes to be so 
devoted to quiet home life, declares M. de Calonne, some- 
times fifty families will make a common castle in one of 
the great new residential buildings with which London is 
being slowly studded. 

THE TRAINING OF HORSES, 

M. F. Musany has made an exhaustive study of the 
breaking-in of riding horses from the days of medieval 
Europe to the present time. The result of his researches 
seems to be, on the whole, to the effect that the trainer 
should always proceed by kindness. The author, who 
is a well-known authority on the subject, concludes his 
excellent and clear treatise by asserting that equestrianism 
is not a science, but an art, and that, therefore, it is 
impossible to define in each case what course should be 
pursued, this being especially true of matters relating 
to the breaking-in and training of young colts. 

M. René Millet contributes a delightful essay, entitled 
“A Picture of Old France,” which is in reality a 
literary review of the first volume of Hanotaux’s “ History 
of Cardinal Richelieu.” Both the historian and his critic 
give an extraordinarily vivid account of the France of the 
early seventeenth century. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue Revue de Paris makes a strong feature of its fiction, 
and both April numbers give a prominent place to a story 
by Anatole France, the author of “ Thais,’ and a well- 
known critic. In “The Crimson Lily” will be found a 
brilliant and life-like study of Paul Verlaine thinly dis- 
guised under the name of Choulette. Edouard Rod, 
whose novel, “The Private Life of an Eminent Politician,” 
created considerable attention last year, also contributes 
a serial dealing with the French manners and.morals of 
to-day. 

AN EXPERTS REVIEW OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 

In the April Ist number P. Deschanel, a Member of 
the French Chamber who has been long considered an 
expert on naval questions, reviews the state of the 
French Navy in 1894. According to his account the 
northern coast is practically without any proper defences, 
if Dunkirk and Cherbourg are excepted; while on the 
north-west affairs are in a scarcely better condition. In 
the south of France, Marseilles and most of the other 
seaside towns are equally without land defences, and the 
whole of the Riviera lies exposed to any enemy who is 
provided with the resources of modern artillery. Indeed, 
observes M. Deschanel, an invading fleet need not attempt 
to come to close quarters: with the help of their cannon 
they would destroy any of these sunlit cities in an hour. 

In the same number A. Le Braz gives a charming 
account of Saint Ives, the patron saint of the beggars. 
Lawyer Ives, it seems, has remained the only well- 
known saint pious Brittany can boast of, and his fame 
has spread all over the world. During the fifteenth 
century the patron of the poor had his church in Rome, 
and in the same holy city more than one religious society 
dealing with the care of the unfortunate and the humble 
was called after his name. Rubens once painted Saint 
Ives, and quite lately, near Perugia, a fresco showing 
the holy barrister giving a number of beggars gratuitous 
legal advice was found in an old convent. In Brittany 
Saint Ives is held in special honour: other saints are 
supposed to each possess some special faculty, but Ives 
is “ good for anything.” 

A LEGEND OF BJORNSON, 

M. Bigeon tells the story of “ Bjérnson and His Life 
Work,” and recalls a legend current in Norway, which 
tells how one morning the great writer came down as if 
transfigured, and, calling both his family and servants 
together, told them that he recognised the error of his 
ways, and that he would in future take his place among 
the Freethinkers and Agnostics! Be this story true or 
false, observes the French critic, it is a fitting allegory of 
what has befallen the Norwegian nation during the last 
fifty years, for there, even more than elsewhere, the philo- 
sophers have taken the place of the prophets. Bjérnson, 
according to M. Bigeon, is a seeker after truth, an enthu- 
siast, a sentimentalist: his large heart is full of tragic 
intensity and love for humanity. Those who wish to 
know him as he is should read in the original his “ Little 
Verses,” 

CURIOUS LETTERS FROM “ THE MAN OF SEDAN.” 

The second April number of the Levue de Paris 
contains one of the most curious revelations .con- 
cerning the private life and real character of the 
late Napoleon the Third yet given to the world. In 
these eleven letters, written in the Fortress of.Ham, 
and addressed to a French lady living in Florence, 
the future Emperor of the French poured out all his 
soul, and though these strange and somewhat egotistical 
epistles cannot be called love-letters, they are. full of ten- 
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derness and vivid affection. “You do not know, you 
would not be able to understand the effect which your 
letters have upon me,’ wrote the Man of Sedan. “ How 
can I describe it to you? I will have recourse to a 
comparison. You may have seen a fine English 
picture showing our Lord walking on the water, and 
with a look reviving the failing courage of one of His 
Apostles, who seems about to disappear in the deep 
.... Well, your gentle irruption into my solitude has 
produced on me the same effect. At the sound of your 
voice I feel my heart grow warmer, and the atmosphere 
of my prison become lighter.” Another side of Napoleon 
the Third’s character, which comes out in these letters, is 
his extreme affection for his father, the ex-King of Hol- 
land, Louis Bonaparte. “I would give my birthright,” 
he exclaims, “ for one caress from my fath*r.” The last 
letter addressed to his mysterious correspondent is dated 
24th March, 1847, and is written from London. 

LORD RANDOLPH ON CECIL RHODES. 

In anarticle entitled “ South Africa,” Lord Randolph 
Churchill attempts to tell his French readers something 
of what Great Britain is doing for the extension of her 
empire, and he pays the following tribute to Mr. Ceeil 
Rhodes. “One cannot speak of the Africa of to-day or 
of the Africa of to-morrow without referring to Cecil 
Rhodes, probably the best known and the most powerful 
colonial statesman of this or any other period.” 

Lord Randolph gives a sufficiently succinct sketch of 
Mr. Rhodes’ colonial-political career, and winds up with: 
— The history of Rhodes will be the history of South 
Africa. There is little doubt that he is now going to 
put in practice on a vast scale the lesson which he learnt 
when amalgamating the diamond mines. His plan is to 
weld together in one confederation all the South African 
States. Will his efforts be successful? ‘The future 
alone can tell. But his achievements have already made 
it evident that his name merits to be written in letters of 
gold across the history of his adopted country.” An 
excellent map of South Africa, drawn by R. Hausermann, 
accompanies the article. 

Too rarely are we treated to a sight of Madame 
Alphonse Daudet’s name in contemporary French litera- 
ture. The editors of the Ievue de Paris are fortunate in 
having secured for their readers a contribution from her 
pen, which, taking the form of a number of short 
detached reflections and recollections, is published under 
the title of “ Alienas.” 

Gaston Paris, one of the leading authorities on Celtie 
and Medieval literature, traces back the legend of 
Tristram and Isolde—a legend which recurs in the early 
Trish, Welsh, and German writings—and which was 
familiar to French scholars in the twelfth century. 
Tristram, observes Monsieur Paris, is a name of distinetly 
Pict origin; Isolde, on the other hand, and that of her 
father Gormond, King of Dublin, are distinctly Germanic. 
The Germans have always delighted in the weird story. 
Wagner built up his opera from a translation made by 
Gottfried of Strasbourg, from the medizval poem written 
by ‘Thomas of Brittany. 

Apparently equally inspired by the late Wagnerian 
triumph in Brussels, Catulle Mendes contributes an 
excellent critical article on Richard Wagner, dealing 
principally with those operas which he considers specially 
fitted for performance before French audiences, namely 
‘The Meistersingers ” and ‘“‘ Tristram and Isolde.” 

A very finely illustrated paper, interesting to book 
lovers at least, is that on “ Bookbindings of the Past,” 
which Mr. Matthews contributes to the Century. 














THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THe Nouvelle Revue, though far from neglecting 
literature and art, is becoming each month more and 
more political; and Madame Adam, owing to her 
exceptional position, is able to press into her service as 
contributors many French and foreign diplomats. In 
the April 1st number the first place is given to a lengthy 
eriticism of the one time French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Develle, and of him his colleague gives this 
far from flattering picture: “A speaker destitute of 
eloquence, an unknown Parliamentarian, dowered with 
round eyes, china blue in tint, and innocent of eyelashes 
and eyebrows, a sly expression, a lazy walk, and common 
vulgar manners, are the characteristics of this sceptical 
and critical politician.” According to his anonymous 
critic, France owes most of her present troubles to 
M. Develle, whose strong anti-Russian sentiments are 
well known. 

Madame Vend continues and concludes her account of the 
great Russian explorer Nevelskoy, and there may be found 
some charming letters originally written in French by the 
wife of the brave Admiral to her friends at home. After 
her marriage the explorer’s wife accompanied her husband 
on all his expeditions, and this is how she performed her 
journey overland. ‘I have just seen my saddle, which 
is quite unlike that generally used by women. Instead 
of stirrups, the feet rest on a small board, and a high 
board fixed on to the back makes one feel as if in a kind 
of arm-chair ... I have also a very practical kind of 
hammock, differing much from those known in Europe, 
made in thick linen hung on two wooden supports which 
are fixed on a couple of horses’ backs. ‘lhe effect is that 
of a kind of cradle, and is far from uncomfortable. My 
husband has bought me some fine furs with which to 
cover my feet, and so stretched out in my hammock I 
shall not suffer from the cold, and shall not only be able 
to sleep, but even to read during my long journey... 
I have just tried on my boy’s costume, and I beg you to 
believe that I look very well in it.” The perusal of these 
bright and delightfully vivid letters make one regret the 
absence of a Mrs. Christopher Columbus, for probably but 
few such truthful and interesting accounts of travel have 
been written as those penned by this young Russian gir! 
who, at the time she wrote, was only nineteen. 

Far drier, though not without a certain interest, is 
Monsieur de Wailly’s article on “ A Russian Prince’s Ride 
through Asia.” This Prince, three years ago, in July, 
1891, left Moscow, making his way through Siberia, by 
Omsk, Irkutsk, and Lake Baikal, to the frontiers of China, 
where he seems to have seen more than most travellers of 
the Land of the Celestials. Absent two and a half years, 
he visited Tonkin, Siam, the East Indies, Cashmir, Thibet, 
a :Persia, having ridden on horseback forty thousand 
miles. 

‘The second number of the April Nouvelle Revue opens 
with a chapter of very charming recollections by Joseph 
de Nittis, a well known Italian artist who has made 
France his country. Count Z. continues his gloomy 
exposition of France’s “ Maritime Peril.” It is not neces- 
sary, says he, to be a sailor in order to understand that 
the French war fleet is constituted on no scientific 
principle, and he urges on naval officers the advantages 
of scientific study, whilst to the authorities he points out 
that France's future supremacy on the sea will entirely 
depend on the condition of employing the whole resources 
of her naval budget in the construction of new and 
powerful men-of-war, cruisers, and torpedo boats. 

In the same number two writers deal exhaustively with 
the question of the French Soudan. As is generally the 
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case with contributors to the Nouvelle Revue they both 
regard England with suspicion. 

Literature is represented by an amusing article on 
Molhére at Toulouse, by A. Baluffe. Moliére seems to 
have taken from Languedoc many of the personages in 
his comedies, and it was in Toulouse that he wrote his 
first play “ L’Etourdi.” 


A NEW ITALIAN MAGAZINE. 

ITALIAN magazine literature has received a notable 
addition in the shape of La Riforma Sociale, which, under 
the joint editorship of Francesco 8S. Nitti and L. Roux, 
will be devoted exclusively to the treatment of social and 
economic problems in a broad and popular manner. The 
review commits itself to no particular school of thought; 
a spirit of toleration and an absence of personalities will 
be amongst its distinctive features, and its pages will be 
closed to no contributor on account of any opinion he 
may hold. The Liforma Sociale will appear monthly, 
and consists of one hundred and eighty pages of printe.t 
matter. The opening number promises well, and contains 
amongst other attractions an instructive paper on land- 
tenure in Austria, a graphic and powerful description of 
the sweating system as it is practised in London work- 
shops, by Mrs. Sydney Webb, and a couple of articles 
dealing with the agrarian situation in Sicily, a subject 
which is as much a standing dish in Italian magazines 
as was Home Rule with us a year or two ago. 


KRINGSJAA. 

Kringsjaa of March 17th is an exceedingly good 
number, which came to hand too late to be noted in last 
month’s survey. It opens with a very brightly-written 
article, entitled “ From the Far West,” and is illustrate 1 
in a light, sketchy style. There is a characteristic 
free-and-easy portrait of Mark Twain, whose humour 
Kringsjaa, by the way, considers just a little heavy and 
monotonous in the end, and touched with a trifle too 
much of “ horse-play,” though a small dose of it now and 
again has an extremely refreshing effect. There is also a 
portrait and short critique of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
whose books, Kringsjaa remarks, have won renown rather 
by reason of having dealt with the right question at the 
right time than because of their own literary worth. 
Herr Tambs Lyche continues in this number his elo- 
quently-written study of George Eliot, whom he deeply 
reveres, though he misses in her books that soothing 
certainty of a sorrow-free after-life which one would have 
expected to lind embedded in the heart of the creator of 
Dinah Morris, Adam Bede, Romola, and Mordecai. 

One of the most noteworthy features of Kringsjaa is 
always the very interesting and picturesquely-written 
articles on Chinese subjects by H. Concheron-Aamot. In 
this number a study of the Land of the Celestials in its 
entirety is commenced, from its earliest history to the 
present day, and treated geographically, politically and 
physiologically. Herr Concheron-Aamot, by the way, is a 
very young man and should have a brilliant future before 
him. He was born at Stavanger in 1868, became marine 
sub-lieutenant in 1889, and published almost directly 
afterwards his book on “ Life in the Navy,” and simul- 
taneously wrote his novel “Sea-cadet West.” Early in the 
spring of 1890 he left Norway on furlough, and obtained 
a berth on the Chinese warship Sing-Féng as third lieu- 
tenant. Cruising for a long while about Hong Kong, 
making frequent excursions into the country, and living 
daily with eighty or ninety natives about him, he had 
splendid opportunities of studying the Chinese character 
and customs. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF THE CIVIC CHURCH. 





IS THERE A REMEDY FOR THE MISERIES OF THE WORLD? 


HE movement in favour of the unification of all 
agencies working for social reform seems likely to 
assume a somewhat new phase. There is an 


# 


almost universal feeling that something more is needed 
than that which is at present being done to improve the 


condition of the people. What that something is no one 
exactly seems at present to see, but the key to the 
solution of the problem is, I am more and more con- 
vinced; to be found in the persistent question, If Christ 
came, what would He think of this, and what would 
He have us to do? It can hardly be doubted that He 
would deplore the waste of power and sacrifice of results 
which is due to the present chaotic anarchy of Christian 
endeavour, and that He would have us see to it that we 
do our. share to. the uttermost of our ability to fulfil His 
prayer .that we may be one. 

Unity: absolute and complete in the shape of an entire 
identity of faith, worship, and ceremonial is manifestly 
and for:ever. impossible. It does not exist even in the 
Roman Cathelic Church, which only maintains an external 
unity by permitting an amount of internal diversity of 
which most Protestants have little or no conception. 
The unity that is alone worth contending for, the only 
unity which is possible, is the unity that prevailed, say, in 
the German army in 1870. The different German States 
each armed, uniformed, and drilled their troops in their 
own way. But every regiment of every arm of the service 
recognised every other German regiment as comrades, 
and all acted together as one man in attacking one after 
another all the positions held by the enemy. 

That unity can be attained, and ought to be attained, 
in Britain this very year, and it would be attained before 
midsummer if by some beneficent ukase we could but 
compel. every Christian minister in England, from the 
Archbishop .of Canterbury down to the humblest 
Dissenting minister, to spend the next three months as 
Christ spent the last years of His life, as wanderers not 
knowing where to lay their heads. From the plank bed 
of the gaol, or from the stone heap where the casual 
earns his night’s lodging, the differences which divide the 
Churches look extremely small, and the points of social 
reform on which they agree appear to fill the whole 
horizon of practicul religion. The reason why we quarrel 
about vestments and rubrics and chasubles and critical 
subtleties is because we are too comfortable to understand 
the urgency with which the problems of the uncomfort- 
able are pressing for settlement. 

Reflecting upon these things, I ventured to make a 
proposition to the miserable of Edinburgh, which, 
whether or not it is acted upon in that city, possesses a 
practical value that will be proved somewhere before 
long. On Sunday night, April 8th, I addressed a crowd 
of five or six. hundred “ dossers” in the Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh. The meeting was summoned to discuss the 
question, “Is there a remedy for the miseries of the 
world?” We opened the conference in the Grassmarket, 
and after an hour's address, which was listened to with 
noteworthy attention in the midst of a Scotch mist, we 
adjourned to a neighbouring church, where discussion 
went on for an hour more. The substance of what I said 
to the miserable was this :— 

TO THE MISERABLE: AN ADDRESS IN THE GRASSMARKET. 

There is a remedy for the miseries of the world. That 
remedy is to be found in Christ. Not in dogmas about 


Christ. But in God who is Love, and in Christ who is Saeri- 
fice. The miserable, hungry, and homeless are lost. They 
can be saved, but not by formula, nor by prayers, nor by 
schemes of salvation. The Love of God must again take 
visible human shape, and live among men as Christ lived, 
sharing their lot, and the worst of their lot. Otherwise God 
Himself cannot save men. Love in Heaven, Love in Church 
cannot save men. Love incarnate in human shape must live 
with, and if need be, die for those who are to be saved. The 
more lost men are, the more need there is for this new incarna- 
tion, God made manifest once more in the Christ of the Slums, 
of the Shelter, and of the Gaol. 

How can we get Christ there? Not by singing hymns, 
praying prayers, and preaching sermons alone. Not by tract 
or Bible distribution, or missions which after all are only means 
to an end, and are worthless if they do not attain that end. 
When Ged set about saving the world; that was not His way. 
He went down, right down into the depths; He shared hunger, 
homelessness, persecution, and death with those whom He 
wished to help. He was tempted in all points even as they, 
and so He became the power of God unto salvation. There 
was no other way then. There is no other way now. We 
are not wiser than God Almighty, nor can we buy salvation 
at a cheaper price than He. We therefore who believe 
in Him must follow Him, must be tempted in all points even 
as those whom we wish to save, must know as bitter realities 
what life means to the miserable. 

How can that be done? I have a suggestion to make. 
You, the miserable, who are living in noisome wynds, and are 
crowded in smoky rooms up unliglited stairs, how can you 
remedy the miseries from which you suffer? By yourselves 
you are helpless, lost, undone. Yet in the churches there exist 
many who love Christ, and who would help you if they but 
could be made to understand the conditions of your wretched 
existence. But they are comfortable for the most part. They 
have; you have not, and between you there isa great gulf fixed. 
How can it be bridged? ! will tell you. Some of you are 
living in conditions that make it practically impossible for you 
to lead a human life or to bring up your children decently. 
Now, why not come together, those of you who want to see 
these evils removed. If there are only two cf you, put 
your heads together, canvass all those who live in your 
wynd or in your lodging-house, form among yourselyes a 
union for the redress of your grievances, and set to work. 
First draw up a statement of the miseries of- which you 
complain, put them all down, and sign your names. 
If you cannot write, the policeman on the beat will tell you 
where you can find a scholar to help you. Then having got 
your petition of grievances, appoint a deputation to wait upon 
any Christian minister in the city. Say to him, “We, the 
brothers and sisters of Christ Je-us, are living with our wives and 
children under conditions in which we do not think He would 
wish us to live. But we may be mistaken; we appeal to you 
to decide. Here is a statement of evils from which we suffer ; 
but do not take them for granted. We do not ask to be 
believed. We only ask for inquiry. Will you ask one man or 
one woman among the well-to-do members of your chureh 
in whom you believe there is the heart that was in Christ 
Jesus, to come down to our wynd, and live with us in our 
wynd or in our dosshouse from Saturday night to Saturday 
night, just for one week, as we have to live from year’s end to 
year’s end. After seven days’ experience, let that selected 
person report to you and to the church whether he thinks that 
it would be the will of Christ that anv of His brothers and 
sisters should live in such a place under such conditions.” 

I do not believe that you would have to wait until you had 
been the round of six churches before you found that you had 
secured sufficient support and excited suflicient sympathy to 
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remove the worst evils from which you suffer. And what is 
true of the evils of bad tenement house property is true of all 
‘the other miseries of man. They could be removed if the love 
that is in the church and in society could be brought down 
into yitalising touch with the miserable in the world. There 
is loye enough to save the world if it would but make the 
sacrifice of living the life of the common man, and of sharing 
his shame and his sufferings without which Christ could have 
done nothing. But in order to bring that love to bear you 
must bestir yourselves, organise yourselves, and lay hold of the 
delivering hand which at present is aimlessly stretched out 
into the darkness, or is idly clutching the air. 


That was the substance of what I said at Edinburgh ; 
and what is true there is true elsewhere. The most 
imaginative of men can.never feel things by imagination 
as they can by living them. I found that out when I was 
in gaol. The real thing is the thing that makes you 
understand. Nor is it any mere fashionable slumming 
I am advocating. By actually living the actual life of 
the slums for a week we can understand how to do 
much that now seems impossible of attainment. 


THE SUNDERLAND GUARDIANS. 

Ir was in the same sense that I spoke at Glasgow 
and at Sunderland. At the latter place the meeting 
unanimously decided to appoint a committee to inquire 
whether or not some such Civic Centre as I had 
suggested could be established at Sunderland. At 
Sunderland, where I felt it my duty to make some 
strictures, not on any individual Guardian, but upon 
the sectarianism which the best authorities had assured 
me infested the Board and led to the narrowing of 
the opportunities for visiting the workhouse, I was 
severely, not to say savagely, taken to task by the Chair- 
man of the Board, the Rev. Mr. McGonickle. That 
reverend gentleman said I was a “speculative mounte- 
bank,” and criticised my address as being “ punctuated 
with profanity and underlined with cant;’ from which 
it will be perceived that the Rev. Mr. McGonickle is rather 
a pretty hand at phrase-making. Two thousand citizens 
of Sunderland who heard the address which so excited 
the. Rev. Mr. McGonickle were more enthusiastic in 
endorsing my criticism of the Board than any other 
remark in the whole of my address. It is curious that 
they should have approved so heartily strictures which 
are now declared to be “utterly unfounded.” As for the 
parade of visitors permitted to visit the workhouse, that 
is all very well on paper. But in practice—from the 
point of view of any of the two hundred bedridden 
paupers who have to be twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four in the hospital bed—what does it amount 
to? . Have the Guardians, or have they not, encouraged 
visits; or have they, contrary to the wishes of their own 
officials, discouraged them and narrowed liberty, rather 
than extended it? Against individual Guardians I made 
no charge. The workhouse seemed cheery, comfortable, 
clean, and exceedingly well managed by a capable and 
kindly staff. The real devil in the Board to which I 
alluded seems to be introduced by ministers of religion, 
who, in Sunderland, seem to take their duties to the poor 
in the workhouse in a somewhat professional spirit. 

Take, for instance, the week-night service held in 
turn by the members of the Nonconformist Ministers’ 
Association every Wednesday. This sounds well on 
paper; but what are the facts? The Wednesday service, 
instead of being held when 300 persons could and would 
attend, when there could be hearty singing and a cheerful 
service, is held at four o’clock in the afternoon, when not 
more than thirty or forty can attend, and when, owing to 
the absence of the children, there is no singing. The 
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Guardians, so several of them told me, had endeavoured 
to induce the ministers to change the hour from four to 
six, but although each minister only attends once a year, 
they refused to go at six lest it might interfere with their 
own week-night services! ‘There is therefore no service 
for 260 inmates who might have enjoyed it every week in 
the year, because on one Wednesday evening in the whole 
twelvemonth their privilege might slightly inconvenience 
a congregation of their more comfortable fellow-towns- 
men! This method of bearing one another’s burdens 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ can hardly be regarded 
as in exact accordance with His will. 


GLASGOW AND ITS LABOUR COLONY. 

J LEcTURED under the auspices of the Ruskin Society 
on the subject, “ If Christ came to Glasgow,” on April 9th. 
Professor J.indsay was in the chair, and Professor 
Drummond o1 the platform. In the course of my 
address I was g!id to have an opportunity of speaking 
strongly in suppo.t of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the People, which is now engaged in raising 
£100,000 to buy and equip a labour colony in order to 
deal with the question of the able-bodied unemployed. 
The following extract from their last circular explains 
exactly how matters stand :— 


The Charity Organisation Society of Glasgow, and the Asso- 
ciation.for Improving the Condition of the People, after due 
inquiry and consideration as to the most effective methods for 
providing temporary work for the unemployed, giving food, 
shelter, and employment to homeless and destitute men, and 
also for repressing vagrancy and begging, have resolved upon 
two schemes—separate, but working in co-operation—which 
they commend to the generous sympathy of the citizens of 
Glasgow and neighbourhood, to whom they now confidently 
appeal for the financial support necessary to bring them into 
practical operation. 

The scheme of the Charity Organisation Society, as detailed 
in their circular dated Ist November, 1393, is intended to pro- 
vide, at once, a Labour Centre or Industrial Shelter at an esti- 
mated cost of £1,000, for the first year, including fittings, where 
the classes named would receive board and lodging, or mone- 
tary assistance in exchange for their labour, and where an 
endeayour would be made to train the roving and improvident 
to habits of industry and self-help. At present.over1,000 men 
are dealt with throughout the year by means of the food and 
lodging tickets issued to the public by the Society, but this 
system is to a certain extent defective, because the “ loafer” is 
liable to be encouraged instead of being tested, and the man 
who is willing to work is not adequately helped. 

The scheme of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the People is intended to provide a necessary adjunct to the 
City Shelter. It aims at organising a Farm Colony on the 
lines of similar colonies which have proved successful in Ger- 
many and elsewhere on the Continent, as shown by the pub- 
lished report of the deputation which visited these colonies on 
behalf of the Association. The Farm Colonists would natu- 
rally be selected from those who had first been tried in the 
Industrial Shelter and found worthy of continued assistance, 
and for whom other permanent employment had not been 
found. 

After most careful inquiry an offer of suitable land has been 
secured. ‘To purchase same, erect the necessary buildings, etc., 
and give the scheme a successful beginning, it has been 
estimated by friendly experts that the sum of £20,000 will 
be required. 

By these schemes means would be afforded of dealing effec- 
tively with distress, both in ordinary times and during periods 
of exceptional depression, and also of preventing the continued 
raids upon the public by the indolent and depraved. The 
existence of such organised provisions for the unemployed 
would fully justify the benevolent public in refusing monetary 
aid to able-bodied men, thus removing an evil which does much 
at the present time to encourage idleness and vice. 
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-’ Among the subscriptions already received for the Farm Colony 
are the following :—Lord Rosebery, £1,000; J. G. A. Baird, 
Esq., M-P., £1,000; Councillor D. M. Stevenson, £1,000. 

On the following Monday, at the adjourned meeting of 
the Ruskin Society, the subject of the address was taken 
up and discussed. Much attention has been roused, and 
itis to be hoped that among the first fruits of the revived 
interests the Association for Improving the Condition of 
thé People will receive the subscriptions which it needs 
for the execution of this most desirable work. 


CARDIFF; FIRST MEETING OF THE SOCIAL 
REFORM UNION. 

Ovr Helper, Mr. Thomas, reports himself as very well 
satisfied with the first meeting of this newly formed 
Union, which was held on April 20. The South Wales 
Daily News, commenting on the formation of the Union, 
says :— 

Cardiff Reform Union at its first meeting last evening gave 
evidence of what might be done by a Council of Review if the 
citizens choose to take up energetically and fearlessly the 
thankless task of watching and dealing with the doings of 
local administrators. Next after ignorance, the curse of 
democracy is indifference. Unless some of the scandals which 
disgrace administration in certain parts of America and the 
colonies are to arise in Great Britain, more vigilant oversight 
will have to be exercised by the constituencies. 

The following is a report of the proceedings of the 
first meeting :— 

The initial meeting of the Cardiff Social Reform Council 
was held at the Town Hall last evening, under the presidency 
of the Rey. J. D. Watters. There was a good attendance of 
members. The meeting was called for the purpose of consider- 
ing a scheme setting forth the lines upon which the council 
should work. This was submitted, and in it it was proposed 
to place the council in co-operation with the Vigilance Associa- 
tion, all temperance societies, the Society for the Protection of 
Children, the Charity Organisation Society, etc. The duties 
of the council*will be to deal ’generally with immorality in all 
its forms prevailing at present in the town. The Rey. J. D. 
Watters was appointed chairman of the council; Mr. Perey 
Thomas, secretary; and Mr. R. Cory, treasurer; while it was 
decided to ask the Marquis of Bute to accept the presidency. 
Mr. G. Grant proposed the following resolution, which was 
duly seconded and carried :—“ That in the opinion of this 
council the recent infliction of a fine of £5 at the Cardiff 
Police-court upon a man who pleaded guilty of conducting 
two houses as brothels, is wholly inadequate to the gross 
nature of the offence. And this council is further of opinicn 
that imprisonment is the only way of dealing effectively with 
the evil.” Dr. Horder proposed, and Alderman Richard Cory 
seconded, “ That this meeting, having heard that it is reported 
that there are a large number of neglected children in the 
town who are not in the habit of attending school regularly, 
requests the Cardiff School Board to take a census at an early 
date, and to continue to do so systematically.” This was 
carried, as was also a resolution asking the school board to 
open the play-grounds of the different schools after school 
hours in the evening and on Saturdays for the recreation of 
the children. 


THE CIVIC CENTRE OF BRIGHTON. 

Tue Civic Centre at Brighton invited me to speak in the 
Dome on May 1. The Mayor presided, and the proceeds 
of the lecture went to the funds of the Civic Centre. At 
the meeting in April it was resolved to address the School 
Board on the subject of juvenile immorality. Very strong 
statements were made as to the prevalence of evil practices 
among the children, and a strong opinion was expressed 
that the teachers should give instruction to their scholars 
that would at least put them on their guard against the 
evil, 
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ROCHDALE SOCIAL QUESTIONS UNION. 


A Socrat Questions Union similar to the agency which 
bears that name in Manchester has been in existence at 
Rochdale for about eighteen months, and has already ac- 
complished much useful work. Quite recently its powers 
for good were seriously impaired by the removal of an 
energetic secretary, but having made good as far as 
possible the loss of the Rev. R. Veitch’s stimulative 
influence, the Union has now resumed its work. “ Pure 
Air for the People” is their watchword in a well-organised 
campaign against the pollution of the atmosphere by 
manufactory smoke, a the first victories come in the 
shape of convictions against five mill-owners and com- 
panies responsible for offending chimneys. 

In another direction the Union has shown its vitality by 
discovering that the people are being slowly poisoned on 
a wholesale scale through lead contamination of the 
municipal water. The Town Council, which suffers 
somewhat from the inertia of sleepy contentment, but has 
occasionally manifested jealousy of the Social Questions 
Union, pooh-poohed the discovery by retorting that they 
had known the facts for years. After unsuccessfully 
attempting to minimise the gravity of the situation, they 
have now decided to neutralise the acidity of the water— 
the cause of the mischief—by treating it with whiting 
before it leaves the reservoirs. This is a complete 
justification of the action taken by the Union, and a 
signal service for the well-being of the community. 


THE FREE LITERATURE SOCIETY. 


In renewing the subscription of this society for the 
second year, it has been deemed advisable to raise the 
subscription to £2 2s., and to deliver the monthly parcels 
to the workhouses carriage free, rather than to keep the 
subscription at a guinea and leave each workhouse to 
pay as before for the carriage of the periodicals. We have 
had a few complaints as to the nature of the literature 
sent out. At one workhouse the selection is said to be 
above the heads of the inmates. At another objection 
is taken on the ground that there is too much light 
and amusing literature sent down. But on the whole 
there seems to have been general satisfaction. We hope, 
therefore, that all those publishers and others who have 
back numbers to spare will not forget that their contribu- 
tions will be warmly welcomed by the Free Literature 
Society at Bouverie House. 


OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 


In response to the appeal which we made last month, 
the following negatives have been offered for exchange or 
loan :— 

Fitms.—Various views of the Yellowstone Park, Rocky 
Mountains, etc. 

QuarTER Piates.—New York City (25 views), Life in 
the Australian Bush (9). 

Har Piates.— Alsace and neighbourhood. 

Many letters have been received from those interested 
in Mission Work in our Colonies, asking for help in 
procuring lantern slides. If Colonial friends would 
combine to form “ Lantern Centres,” sets of slides might 
be sent out, and the cost would be so divided that it 
would not be prohibitive as at present. Such centres 
have been suggested in India, South Africa, British 
Honduras, Australia, etc. If a sufficient number of 
centres can be formed, a case of slides will be sent round 
the world, and timed so as to be in Australia for the 
winter season. Letters should be addressed to the 
Secretary, 18, Pall Mall East, S.W. 





















“IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO!” 





- MY BOOK, AND WHY IT WAS WRITTEN. 


“N the Daily Paper which I projected, but which failed 

to materialise, I proposed to allow authors to review 

-their own books. The public in that case would at 
least know that the reviewer had read the work which he 
criticised, and that he was competent to speak as to the 
aim and intent of the author. I am therefore only 
practising what I 


I would far rather let the book perish if so be that the 
title could be engraved upon the memory, than I 
would secure for the book a million readers by the sacri- 

fice of the title. 
It no whit dismays me that many good people find the 
title blasphemous. The first press notice of the book 
that appeared in the 





preached, in reviewing 
my own book, “ If Christ 
Came to Chicago,” the 
English edition of which 
is now being issued to 
the public. 

The chief and the per- 
manent value of my 
book is in the title and 
in the suggestion which 
it contains. “If Christ 
came,” not to Chicago 
merely, but to Europe, 
to Britain, to London, 
or to North Shields, 
what would He think of 
it, and what would He 
do? That thought con- 
tains within itself a 
Divine potency far 
transcending any other 
conception in politics or 
literature. It is the 
lever which will raise 
the world and redeem 
mankind. 

There is a whole 
Gospel in that simple 
phrase, “If Christcame.” 
When I first summoned 
the Central Music Hall 
Conference in Chicago 
and invited the pub- 
licans and harlots and 
gamblers and tramps to 
meet together to discuss 
what Christ would think 
of the city as it was, and 
the citizens as they were, 
I had a very vague and 
yery imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the immense 
power that lay latent in 











Chicago papers sug- 
gested that I ought to 
be prosecuted for blas- 
phemy. The Manager 
of the American and 
Union News Company 
—the W. H. Smith and 
Son of America—boy- 
cotted the book, refusing 
to allow it to appear on 
the railway news stands 
or to be sold in the rail- 
way cars, because,among 
other things, the title 
was decidedly objection- 
able. “ We look upon 
it as little short of 
blasphemous, and good 
people in all parts of 
the country by thou- 
sands agree with us.” 
In some of the so- 
called religious papers 
we find the opinions of 
the “ good people ” very 
plainly expressed. Itis 
a shocking outrage upon 
religion to couple the 
names of Christ and 
Chicago! So utterly has 
the very conception of 
the truth embodied in 
the Incarnation been 
frozen out of the minds 
of men by conventional 
respectability. All these 
protests only prove how 
necessary was the title 
and how straight it has 
gone home even to the 
mind of the scribe and 
the pharisee.. If I had 
no other thing to show 
for the four months I 








that pregnant sugges- 
tion. I can speak of this 
without reserve, for the 
idea was in no wise 
original. I took it from James Russell Lowell, who 
more than any other poet of our time has re-stated in 
modern phrase the Divine word that Christ spoke to other 
generations in other dialect. Day by day as I thought 
over this simple but sublime conception. it grew upon me, 
antil now I say with intense conviction that this thought 
seems to me the master key that is to solve our social 
problems, the supreme formula that will bring the truth 
as it is in Christ into the mind of man. Hence I say, 
that if you were to place the title of this book in one 
scale and all the 450 pages which it contains in the other, 


“IT IS WRITTEN, MY HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED THE HOUSE OF PRAYER; 
BUT YE HAVE MADE IT A DEN OF THIEVES.” 


spent in Chicago than 
the fluttering of the 
dovecots of conven- 
tionalised Christianity by stamping this title on the 
minds of the citizens, I should be well content. For 
in that suggestion in germ everything is contained that 
needs to be said for the healing of the nations. If Christ 
came, in Lowell’s phrase, to see ‘‘How the men my 
brethren believe in me,” what would He think of us? 
What would He do?—and most important of all, what 
would He have us to do? There is the touchstone of 
our civilisation, the Divine test ready to every hand to 
be applied everywhere and at all times. It is the old, old 
story, no doubt, but in view of this blasphemy outcry in 
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Chicago who can say that it did not need to be proclaimed 
anew ? 
WHY I WROTE THE BOOK. 


The general impression that I went to Chicago to 
write a book, and that the book I have written was 
intended to show up Chicago, is entirely unfounded. I 
had no intention of writing anything but a description 
of the Chicago. Herald newspaper office, and my 
was not intended, and is in no sense written, as a 
sensational exposure of the seamy side of a great city. 
Newspapers impute to me all manner of unworthy inten- 
tions, and then complain because I do not justify their 
assertions. I have never yet published any exposure of 
vice or crime for the sake of sensation, and I hope I 
never shall. “The Maiden Tribute” was published to 
pass an Act of Parliament which Lords and Commons 
and two successive Administrations said ought to be 
passed, but could not be passed. “The Maiden Tribute” 
passed that Act amid a fury of passionate denunciation, 
compared with which the plaintive lament of the Chicago 
papers over my vulgarity, dulness, blasphemy, and the 
like, is but as the sighing of a summer breeze. My book, 
instead of being directed against Chicago, or being con- 
ceived in any spirit of unkindness to that great city, was 
an honest attempt, made in concert with many of her 
foremost citizens, to help on her progress towards her 
destined place as the new capital of the New World. 
There is not one word in the book which was prompted 
by any other motive. It is an honest attempt to set out 
what Christ would find in Chicago if He came to that 
city, and a sincere and practical effort to imagine what 
He would think of it and what He would do. 

It is from this point of view that the book should be 
judged. Chicago journalists who had a fixed idea that I 
was going to startle the world by a new and more 
horrible “ Maiden Tribute” were hugely disappointed. 
“Ts this all?” they cried. “Why, we knew all this 
before. How flat, how stale, how different it is from the 
sensational revelations which we expected.” From the 
standpoint of their expectations these criticisms are just 
enough. It is just because these things are universally 
known in Chicago, because corruption is a commonplace, 
and because every newspaper man knows many more 
scandals than the few I have described, that I wrote my 
book. Facts familiar to every newspaper office in 
Chicago are, at least, sufficiently beyond dispute to be 
available as materials for a description of the life of a 
great city. My object was not to outvie in sensationalism 
the ingenious artificers of scareheads in the Chicago press; 
it was merely to help the sober and thoughtful amongst 
us to realise how things stand in that great and typical 
city, and to offer some suggestions born of Old World 
experience as to how they may be mended. 


THE CHICAGO CRITICISM. 


My friends the hostile critics on the Chicago press 
have done me the best of ‘all good services by the line of 
criticism which they have adopted. What the public out- 
side Chicago wants to know is whether or not in this book 
of mine I have told the truth, whether I have stated 
facts as they are, or whether I have exaggerated them out 
of all likeness to the original; in one word, whether this 
picture of Chicago is true or false. On this point all my 
critics are unanimous. There is not one solitary paper, 
so far as I have seen, published in Chicago which 
has impugned the accuracy of any of my statements. 
With one consent ‘they have all gone upon an exactly 
opposite tack. They say almost with one voice: ‘ Why 
inflict upon us so commonplace a tale? Everybody in 
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Chicago knows all that you can tell us. A blind man 
could see all that you have seen. There is nothing new 
in the book. Everything you say has long been dis- 
gracefully notorious. These stories are chestnuts, every 
one. The book is hardly worth talking about.” This is 
a fair paraphrase of the criticism of the Chicago press. 
Approaching the book from the fixed idea of the sensation- 
monger these comments are very natural. But they 
afford the very best possible evidence that I have not 
borne false witness against Chicago. As the News—the 
most widely-circulated evening paper in the city— 
remarked, “‘ There is not a person in this wonderful city 
possessing the average quota of observing power that 
does not know of the existence of every evil pointed out 
in Mr. Stead’s book.” Just so. I admit this without 
hesitation. Such criticism banishes the doubts of those 
who, not knowing Chicago, might have imagined that 
my picture was overcoloured. 

In the opinion of the Chicago press its fault is in the other 
direction. It is not sensational enough to be interesting ; 
it is too commonplace to excite remark; and there is 
nothing in it which is not perfectly well known to every- 
body. The Chicago Herald rebutting the absurd assertion 
that I had left the city fearing personal violence, said: 
“There is nothing in the book to cause explosions of vio- 
lence on the part of any man, woman, or child in Chicago.. 
The author might have stood conspicuously at the door 
of the City Hall while gang aldermen were going in and 
out, and have been recognised by everybody, yet he would 
have found nobody to resent anything caricatured or 
denounced by his pen. Mr. Stead’s book has much about 
some glaring evils of Chicago life, but little about its 
worst evils. All that Mr. Stead tells the public has been 
told a hundred times before in a more graphic and 
interesting manner, in a better and more attractive 
style.’ After such a verdict there can at least be 
no question as to the moderation and accuracy -with 
which I have portrayed the city as I found it, nor 
do I care to enter into a controversy with the Quin- 
tilians of Lake Michigan who are dissatisfied with 
my literary style, and who are mightily offended by 
my vulgarity in calling a spade a spade. Upon these 
points of style and taste my readers are not likely to take 
their opinions from the press of Chicago, to whose autho- 
rity, however, they naturally defer upon questions of fact 
which do not obviously lie beyond the range of their 
knowledge—such as those relating to the civic and social 
life of Chicago. 

WHAT I TRIED TO DO, 

What I tried to do in Chicago, both in the meetings 
which I held and the book which I published on leaving 
the city, was to help the more public-spirited citizens in 
arousing public opinion against the evils from which they 
were suffering, and to aid them in concerting united 
action. Nothing was further from my intention than to 
take any part in local affairs, but whenever it happens 
that I am on the spot and any one who is fighting a good 
cause asks me to help him, I do not consider my geo- 
graphical position, but fall to and do what I can. It 
would seem to me to be a plain shirking of my duty 
if I had held back when leading citizens, men foremost in 
philanthropy, the labour movement, and in civic and 
religious reform, begged me to lend a hand, declaring 
that my position as an outsider enabled me to say things 
which they wanted said, but did not care to say them- 
selves. Ido not believe that any American in an English 
city appealed to as strenuously as I was would refuse to 
help his friends. Those who objected to the movement 
upon which I enthusiastically embarked as a volunteer 
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naturally objected on the score that I was a Britisher and 
a stranger, and so forth. So far as Iwas concerned, 
it did not matter if I had been a Hottentot, so long as 
there was a word to be said or a deed to be done that 
would help those with whom I was in sympathy. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that I said a word in 
public, and I only yielded to repeated representations 
that unless I spoke they would not succeed in doing that 
which most manifestly needed to be done. So far from 
the people resenting my effort to help, I never had a 
hostile vote at any of the public meetings which I 
addressed, and every meeting save one which I held in 
Chicago was crowded to the doors. The solitary excep- 
tion was due to the fact that the meeting was not 
advertised, and hardly any one knew that it was to be 
held. Even at that meeting an earnest appeal was made 
to me by a leading reformer, speaking from the body of 
the hall, to prolong my stay in order to address meetings 
in the same way in every ward of the town, and his 
' suggestion met with the warm approval of his audience. 
MY JUSTIFICATION. 

After my first visit to Chicago I received from 
the leading representatives of the labour movement 
an urgent appeal to return; and the same men, in 
bidding me good-bye in March, were most emphatic 
in assuring me that I must return. In face of these 
facts, the statement that I had thrust myself upon the 
city, and that my interference was resented bitterly by 
Americans, is palpably absurd. If they resented my 
interference so bitterly, they would not have agreed 
to do almost everything which I suggested, from the 
formation of the Civic Federation downwards. That 
many people resented what I said and did is, of course, 
obvious. The whole campaign was directed against 
corruption and lawlessness in the highest places in 
the city; and, so far from wondering that there should 
have been an outcry, the only wonder was that it was 
not louder and more general. In my book I have simply 
written out in detail and supported with evidence the 
statements which I made in public on platforms in 
Chicago to thousands of citizens. All my meetings were 
open and most of them followed by a free discussion, and 
the accusation that-I left the city fearing to face the 
citizens after the publication of my book was absurdly 
false.’ Every word that I have said in the book I would 
say to-morrow in the most public place in Chicago, and 
the gist of it I have repeatedly ro over and over again 
without evoking the slightest dissent. There would be 
more hope for the future of Chicago if there had been 
more protest and more indignation. Nothing is so deadly 
as indifference to evils the existence of which is cynically 
admitted. That deadness of conscience which renders it 
possible for men to listen tamely to such an indictment as 
this, which no Englishman can read without amazement 
that such things can exist, is a far more alarming symptom 
of moral decay than the boodling of the aldermen and the 
corruption of the courts. 
¥ ‘A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

I never saw a community where distrust of newspapers 
and of public men was so deeply rooted. So far as the 
press is concerned, if must be admitted that there is some 
reason for the cynical scepticism with which citizens 
gonee through their editorials. Take, for instance, the 

erald, & paper which, in many respects, is above the 
average, and which distinguished itself for some time by 
its attacks on the boodling aldermen in the City Council. 
It supported Mayor Hopkins. in his reforming measures 
and published a series of valuable articles on the abuse of 











justice shops and other evils in Chicago. For weeks before 
the aldermanic elections, the Herald had published most 
scathing articles upon the boodling aldermen. It declared 
that in nine cases out of ten the aldermen of its own 
party were disreputable and vicious vagabonds, who 
could be bought and sold as hogs are bought and 
sold in the stockyards. It singled the boodlers out 
who were standing for re-election, and published them 
ina black list from day to day. But when the polling day 
came within sight, when every reformer in Chicago felt 
that the crisis was drawing near, and when every one 
should concentrate their efforts to secure the defeat of 
the boodlers, what did the Herald do? At the last 
moment, without one word of explanation or apology, it 
“let up” on the Boss of the boodling fraternity and pre- 
served a conspicuous silence more eloquent than words in 
the very crisis of the fight. The Boss was elected by a 
majority of two to one; but that isa small thing compared 
with the utter lack of confidence which such a desertion 
in the face of the enemy creates in the public mind. 
When you ask a Chicago man what was the cause of 
the Herald’s defection and this sudden abandoning of the 
fight against the Boss, he shrugs his shoulders and tells 
you that the Boss must have made it worth while for 
some one who controlled the paper. Whatever the cause 
may be, two facts seem to be indisputable: first, that the 
Herald weakened and “let up” on the Boss at the end of a 
long campaign, and secondly, that the only explanation 
volunteered by observers in Chicago is that it had some- 
thing to do with a bank account. 
DOLLAR FIRST AND DOLLAR LAST. 

No one reared in the atmosphere of British politics 
can form any idea of the preternatural suspicion 
with which Chicago citizens regard their public men, 
and the utter disbelief which they show in the 
sincerity or the honesty of their newspapers. “Every 
man has his price, especially a newspaper proprietor,” 
seems to be the general belief in Chicago. I was told 
over and over again in Chicago that of all the corrupt 
rascals the most corrupt were the so-called reformers. 
Over and over again the most absurd stories were 
circulated as to my having been bought in order to keep 
silence on this or that subject. It was stoutly asserted 
that I would never dare to publish the list of the houses 
of ill-fame, and that I only proposed to do so in 
order to make a few thousand dollars by withholding 
the names of the persons implicated. At last I think 
they came to believe that I was not after the dollar, 
chiefly because I paid for the hire of my own halls and 
did not take a collection. It was a new experience for 
me to live among men who assumed as a matter of course 
that every one who did anything or proposed to do any- 
thing could only be actuated by a desire to fill his 
pockets. This universal distrust and universal imputa- 
tion of corrupt motives to every one on every occasion 
was, as I repeatedly said on public platforms in Chicago, 
the most melancholy evidence of moral corruption that 
man could conceive, for every one judged his neighbour by 
himself, and imputed to his fellow the dishonesty which 
he knew he would practise if he were in his place. “Do 
your neighbour as your neighbour will do you if he gets 
the chance,” is the Chicago version of the Golden Rule, 
and it works out with very unlovely results. 

A MESSAGE OF HOPE, NOT OF DESPAIR. 

In my book I try to. set forth in detail how this uni- 
versal distrust has brought Chicago to its present plight. 
The substitution of faith in the almighty dollar for faith 
in Almighty God has brought the city into its present 
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difficulties. I see that some critics in this country are 
assuming that the state of things in Chicago which 
I describe in my book is the consequence of the 
World’s Fair. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. So far as the World’s Fair affected Chicago, it 
affected it for the better, not for the worse. It fami- 
liarised the citizens with the ideals of other nations and 
other civilisations. It distinctly made for righteousness 
and for improvement. ‘he squalor and dishonesty were 
there before the Fair, and were not increased by it in the 
least. Of the homeless out-of-works who clamoured for 
employment in the streets of the city 75 per cent. were 
proved to have been residents in Chicago for at least 
five years. There was no increase in crime; on the 
contrary, there was less crime this winter than there had 
been in previous winters. Therefore, the description 
which I give of Chicago is the picture of a great American 
city in its normal state, with the black shadows brought 
into clearer relief by the aspirations born of the White 
City. Entering the work in this spirit, regarding myself 
throughout as merely a volunteer in the party of reform, 
doing what I could in endeavouring to give confidence 
and hope to the almost despairing band of municipal 
reformers, I had no reason to exaggerate the evils which 
exist. I am not a pessimist, but an optimist, and as I 
continually said I saw plenty of good everywhere in 
Chicago, even in the city government, at which the citizens 
would shrug their shoulders and say that they could not 
go as far as that. It was because I had faith in the city 
government, and believed, in spite of all its corruption 
and shortcomings, it could be redeemed and regenerated 
and made the great instrument for political progress and 
social amelioration, that I lingered so long in Chicago and 
took so much pains to get at what I regard as the bottom 
facts of the political situation. 
THE BOOK AS IT STANDS. 

The book as it stands is divided into five parts with 
six appendices. The first part is entitled “Some Images 
ye have made of Me”—a title suggested by Lowell’s 
poem “A Parable,” in which Christ declares that “the 
artisan, a low-browed, stunted, haggard man, And a 
motherless girl, whose fingers thin, Pushed from her 
faintly want and sin,” were the images which society 
had made of Him. These images in Chicago are 
described under the following heads:—1, The Tramps 
found sleeping in Harrison Street Police Station; 2, The 
Harlot in Fourth Avenue; 3, The Political Heeler; 4, The 
Millionaires, three of whom, Field, Armour, and Pull- 
man, are described as the Chicagoan Trinity; 5, The 
predatory and the idle rich; and 6, The Slum. ‘This 
section contains for the most part sketches from the real 
life of the city at first hand. The chapter on “ Maggie 
Darling ” tells a typical story of the Magdalen—who in 
this case I am glad to say is no longer despairing, but is, 
on the contrary, leading an honest life in a comfortable 
and respectable home. The chapter on the Slum is 
aecompanied by a coloured map showing the area which 
is occupied by the forty-six saloons, thirty-seven houses 
of ill-fame, and eleven pawnbrokers’ shops, which flourish 
in a precinct with 2,400 population. It is a curious 
illustration of the difficulties of dealing with this subject, 
that while the good ladies of the Anchorage Mission of 
Chicago ‘asked permission to reprint this diagram for 
circulation among the churches, other people refused. to 
allow the book to be exposed for sale on their counters 
because they could not affront the eyes of their lady cus- 
tomers by a map showing the existenceof houses of ill-fame! 

The second part, entitled “'The Metewand of Christ,” 
was originally intended to have been an extended survey 
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of all the philanthropic and public institutions of Chicago 
under the six heads laid down by our Lord in His 
description of the Last Judgment, viz.: 1, Hunger; 
2, Thirst; 3, Nakedness; 4, Strangers; 5, Sick; 
6, Prisoners. The scheme had to be abandoned for lack 
of space. The book was originally intended to be three 
hundred pages. It is now over four hundred and fifty, 
and to reduce it to this figure I had to cut ninety 
pages out that were in type, to leave forty pages unset, 
and about two hundred pages unwritten. One peculiarity 
of this Section is the prominence that it gives to the 
good works of the publicans. After the trades unions 
they fed most hungry people in Chicago last winter, and 
credit should be paid where credit is due. 

SATANS INVISIBLE WORLD DISPLAYED, 

The third part, “Satan’s Invisible World Displayed,” 
deals chiefly with the corruption and dishonesty of the 
city government. There is one chapter devoted to “The 
Scarlet Woman,” which is a pendant to the story of 
Maggie Darling. In it I try to do justice to the keepers 
of the houses of ill-fame—one of whom, a coloured 
woman, contributed to this chapter a very remarkable 
and very sensible letter upon the causes of the social 
evil. Prostitution of the conventional kind is, however, 
a bagatelle compared with the prostitution of justice and 
honesty and fair dealing which is rampant everywhere in 
the government of Chicago. 

The first chapter on the reign of King Boodle sets 
forth facts familiar enough to Chicago, but which will be 
read outside the States with honest incredulity. It 
seems so impossible that such things can be in a nomi- 
nally Christian city. The second chapter, entitled “ The 
Tyranny of the Assyrian,” describes how Chicago groans 
under the despotism of the corporations, and trusts which 
have possessed themselves dishonestly of the monopolies 
of public service now plunder and slay the citizens at 
their own sweet will and pleasure. ‘The title, “The 
Tyranny of the Assyrian,” was suggested by the 
familiar passage in the Prophet Isaiah, “Oh Assyrian 
rod of my anger, I will send him against a hypo- 
critical nation, and against the people of my wrath 
will I give him a charge to take the spoil and to take the 
prey, and to tread them down like the mire in the streets.’ 
No language can more exactly express what the corpora- 
tions are doing in Chicago. The street railways and the 
steam railroads which traverse Chicago from end to end, 
killing more than four hundred people every year as an 
incident of their traffic, the gas trust, and all the other 
legalised monopolies which prey upon the vitals of the 
city, are described in this chapter. 

“ Dives, the Tax Dodger,” is the description of a system 
of assessment which is unique in the world. Like most 
cities in America, Chicago levies taxation upon the 
capital value both of real and personal property; but 
unlike other cities the assessed value is about only 
12 per cent. of the actual. This result is arrived at by a 
system of wholesale perjury influenced by corruption. 
Some extraordinary particulars, carefully collected with 
very great pains:.by competent authorities in Chicago, 
are given in the appendix, showing how the wealthiest 
citizens in Chicago succeed in transferring to the poorer 
middle class the burden of taxation. This system is 
assailed vigorously by:some of the papers; but so great is 
the-strength of vested interests that the system, in defence 
of which no one can.say a word, holds possession of the 
field. . “Gambling and Party Finance,” the subject of the 
next: chapter, explains. how the ingenious American 
politician has converted the toleration of gaming houses 
whose existence is peremptorily forbidden by the laws, both 
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of the state and of the city, into a means of party revenue. 
If we could imagine the Chairman of the London County 
Council permitting gaming hells to run open all over 
London in return for the payment of a stipulated com- 
mission on their profits to the exchequer of the Pro- 
gressive party, you have the precise analogy of the state of 
affairs as it exists in Chicago under Mr. Carter Harrison, 
and which probably more than one-half of Chicago 
believes exists under Mayor Hopkins. The gaming hells 
are running wide open to-day, but no one can say to 
whom the blackmail is being paid for this open violation 
of the law. 

CHRIST’s CHURCH IN CHICAGO. 


The fourth part, “Christ’s Church in Chicago,” deals 
first with the churches of the sects, which are numerous, 
impotent, and absolutely powerless to check the corrup- 
tion which reigns rampant in the city. In the second 
chapter I describe the Church Catholic and Civic, which 
explains the extent to which the civic administration has 
taken over whole sections of the work of the Church, and 
points out that, corrupt as it is, it is actually more in 
accord with the divine ideal of the Church than any of 
the existing ecclesiastical organisations which assume that 
they have the exclusive right to designate themselves by 
that name. In the chapter called “Mayor Hopkins” I 
sketch two mayors, Mayor Pingree of Detroit, who may be 
regarded as the foremost fighting mayor in America in the 
campaign against the corporations, and Mr. Hopkins, the 
Mayor of Chicago, who is engaged in an almost hopeless 
struggle against the coalesced forces of the boodlers in the 
City Hall. “ Bishop Brennan and his Secular Clergy” is 
devoted to a description of the Chicago police, which is 
chiefly an Irish force, and is controlled by’Chief of Police 
Brennan. In the chapter “ How the Oracle is Worked ” 
there are some brief illustrations of the fashion in which 
republican institutions are prostituted to the service of 
political partisans. The “ Watchmen of the City ” is the 
title of the chapter devoted to the description of the 
newspapers of Chicago. 


WHAT WOULD CHRIST DO? 


Parth Fifth discusses “What Would Christ do in 
Chicago?” In the first chapter I reprint the appeal to 
the English-speaking race which appeared in the first 
number of Tur Review or Reviews, and urge the import- 
ance of having a civic centre round which the forces 
which make for righteousness can rally. The second 
chapter, “ Lead us not into Temptation,” points out the 
methods by which that prayer may be fulfilled by reform- 
ing the system of private bill legislation, the system of 
taxation, and the administration of the police and of 
justice. The third chapter, ‘The Casting out of Devils,” 
is devoted to discussing the best means of exorcising the 
evils which prey upon the city. These are: Ist, pluto- 
eracy; 2nd, no-popery fanaticism; 3rd, intemperance; 
4th, gambling; 5th, the social evil; 6th, the treatment 
of juvenile offenders; and 7th, the treatment of the 
tramp. In the “Brotherhood of Labour ” I discuss the 
position of the labour unions to the churches, and generally 
of the needs of American labour. The chapter, ‘“ Who is 
my Neighbour?” is devoted to a description of that 
admirable institution, Hull House, an improvement on 
Toynbee Hall, and a plea for the multiplication of such 
centres in all the crowded districts of the great cities. “In 
the Twentieth Century ” is a description of what Chicago 
might be if her better citizens would take the trouble of 
looking after their own affairs instead of leaving them, as 
at present, to be monopolised by the worst people in the 
community. The last chapter is a direct appeal to the 
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reader to give effect to the Christian principle in civic 
affairs. 
THE BLACK LIST. 

The appendices may be divided into two classes. The 
first is devoted to exposing in detail the evils from which 
the city suffers, and the second sets forth the methods by 
which it has been attempted within the last six months 
to cope with the existing abuses. The first appendix is 
devoted to the black list, concerning which a good deal 
of controversy has arisen. In discussing the question 
of the responsibility for the social evil, it was frequently 
flung in the face of advocates of moral reform that the 
owners of the houses of prostitution were the most 
respectable religious people in Chicago. In order to 
dispel this belief, and saddle the right parties with the 
responsibility, I selected two of the worst districts from 
that point of view, and made a census of the houses of 
ill-fame in those districts. I employed a real estate agent 
to ascertain from the county records who were the 
owners and agents of the houses in question. I then 
published the list in an appendix. As a matter of 
fact, very few of the owners of the houses of ill-fame 
in the selected districts were persons of any standing 
in the town, and none, so far as I know, were iden- 
tified with any religious organisation. No sooner 
was the list published and the popular delusion 
dispelled as to the character of the persons owning such 
property than an outcry arose against the list from 
another quarter. It was declared that the list instead of 
being, as it was intended to be, a pillory for evil-doers, 
was an advertisement for the houses in question, and on 
this plea the American News Company refused to allow 
the book to be sold at any of the railway stations or on 
any of the railroad carsin the Union. As the list was 
solely of local interest, and as I had fulfilled my promise 
in publishing the names in the first 70,000 copies of the 
book that were printed, I consented to omit the list from 
the editions which were sold on the railways; but Iam 
not sure whether this concession on my part has removed 
the interdict. No objection has been made to the 
sending of the book through the United States mails, but 
so inveterate is the suspicion of the smart man in America, 
that a Chicago paper in a leading article did not shrink 
from asserting that the refusal of the News Company to 
sell the book was a put-up job, paid for presumably as 
an advertisement! 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK. 

Apart from the title, which is a message in itself, I 
think I have at least succeeded in delivering a distinct 
message in this book. As I say in the preface, I have 
expressed here more of what seems to me to be the 
essential gospel for the present day than I have ever been 
privileged to print before. That message may roughly be 
summarised as the repetition of the old, old story which 
in every age has been pronounced upon the nation, the 
people, or the city which forgets God. That is the root 
of the whole matter. If I were to select one passage 
which more than any other rings through almost every 
page of the whole book, I should take the following from 
the chapter entitled “The Tyranny of the Assyrian.” 
After speaking of the high-handed despotism of the 
corporations and trusts which is so conspicuous in 
Chicago, I say :-~ 

The novelty, the wonder of all this is bewildering to an 
Englishman. His old ideas about the sovereignty of the 
American citizen, the free and independent way in which the 
denizens of the great Western Republic were believed to vin- 
dicate their rights, the traditions of liberty associated with the 
American people, all combine to obscure the truth. He cannot 
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believe that things are as bad as every one he meets tells him 
they are. Even after many disillusions he clings to the fond 
delusion that he is sojourning among a free and self-governed 
people where the rule, “ of the people, for the people, and by 
the people,” is universally recognised. It is only after a long 
time that he begins dimly to discover that upon the ruins of 
pular liberty and republican theories there has been estab- 
ished a plutocratic despotism as sordid, as tyrannical, and as 
lawless as ever was permitted to scourge a people for its sins. 

I have watched the rapid evolution of Social Democracy in 
England. I have studied Autocracy in Russia, and Theocracy 
in Rome, and I must say that nowhere, not even in Russia, in 
the first years of the reaction occasioned by the murder of the 
late Tzar, have I struck more abject submission to a more soul- 
less despotism than that which prevails among the masses of 
the so-called free American citizens when they are face to face 
with the omnipotent power of the corporations. “ Wealth,” 
said a workman bitterly to me the other day, “ has subjugated 
everything. It has gagged the press, it has bought up the 
Legislature, it has corrupted the judges. Even on the univer- 
sities it is laying its golden finger. The churches are in its 
grasp. Go where you will, up and down this country, you will 
find our citizens paralysed by a sense of their own impotence. 
They know the injustice, they know better than any the wrongs 
which they suffer, they mutter curses, but they are too cowed 
to do anything. ‘They have tried so often and have been 
beaten so badly, they have not the heart to try again.” 

What this man said I have been hearing on every side, 
in all classes of society. There is the most helpless hopeless- 
ness, utterly strange to me. The Russian peasant, suffering 
under a corrupt tchinoyvnik, who bows his head with the 
fatalism of his race, does not submit more abjectly to illegal 
exactions than the American citizen to the endless tyrannies 
of his plutocratic taskmasters. The Russian peasant at least 
has faith in God and in the Tzar, and though, as he says, 
“Heaven is high and the Tzar is far off, still, who knows but 
that some day the wicked tchinovnik may meet his deserts?” 
But the American, if he is religious, does not think the affairs 
of this world interest the Divine Being, who is chiefly con- 
cerned with chants and prayers and sermons; and if he is 
irreligious, he does not think of God at all. As for the Tzar, 
there is no Tzar; the only substitute on this side of the 
Atlantic for such a deliyerer is the far-off, semi-mythical 
conception of arousing of public opinion. “If public opinion 
were aroused,” say some more sanguine citizens, “something 
might be done.” “When or how?” sneer the pessimists. 
“You forget that the country is not governed by the opinion 
of its citizens, lawfully expressed at the ballot-box. It is 
controlled by the Dead Hand. Read our Constitution and 
the Constitution of our State, and see how cunningly the 
money power is intrenched behind constitutional battlements. 
Think you that in a country where it is unconstitutional even 
to pass a Truck Act to save workmen from being plundered 
by their employers you can do anything? If you carry your 
reformers at next elections, the corporations will buy them up. 
If by some miracle they proved incorruptible, their legislation 
could be declared unconstitutional by the Courts. And if you 
want to amend the Constitution, you have a very long row 
to hoe.” 

The root of the whole trouble is lack of faith in God. If 
there be no God, or if He does not heed such trivialities as 
mundane aftairs, if there be no law, invisible but eternal, 
which is the silent but secret ally of every forlorn fighter for 
justice and for liberty, then it is not surprising that men’s 
— fail the.n for fear, and they refuse to rouse them for the 
ray. 

The citizens have acted, each man of them, upon the 
principle of “cach for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” They have made their fortunes, if lucky, or they have 
failed if they were unlucky, but the devil has taken, among 
other hindmost things, the government of the city. Instead 
of seeing to it that the authorities were just men, upright, 
fearing God and hating covetousness, they left the worst 
elements in the community to convert the city government 
into a joint-stock corporation for the spoliation of the people 
and the promotion of perjury, corruption, and all unrighteous- 
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ness. And now, having accepted Cain’s gospel and lived up 
to it, they are reapins the consequences. 

The more I look into the operations of the laws which have 
reduced the city of Chicago to this present unendurable 
position, face to face with the spoiler in the streets, the more 
I am reminded of tlie old familiar story of the fate of the 
Children of Israel after they had established themselves and 
had waxed fat and comfortable in the Land of Promise. As 
it was then, when the hosts of Moab and of Midian and of the 
Mesopotamians fell upon the chosen people and smote them 
and spoiled them, so it is to-day in the city of Chicago. 


THE WAY OF DELIVERANCE, 


But the book is not only a setting forth of the con- 
sequences of forgetting God. That is the first part of 
my message; the second is that the way out is to be 
found in the transformation and the utilisation of muni- 
cipal institutions. The book is before everything else an 
assertion of the essentially Divine character of the city 
government which the respectable and religious Americans 
have allowed to fall into the hands of the devil. This 
thesis is most clearly explained in the chapter on “ The 
Church: Catholic and Civic,’ from which I make the 
following extract :— 

If Christ came to Chicago and sought to discover His 
Church He would not be likely to mistake any of the existing 
ecclesiastical sectarian institutions for the society which He 
founded for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
redemption of the world. 

Where then would He find it? To answer that question it 
is necessary for us to ask ourselves what Christ meant by the 
Church, and what, 1s a matter of fact, the Church was and 
did in the early days of the Christian era. If we further 
consider the evils which exist in Chicago, which must be 
exorcised if the city is to be won for Christ, it is obvious that 
the Church militant must be the organisation which can 
combat those evils. The Church in every age has been an 
association of those who endeavour to do Christ’s work and 
make Christ’s will supreme among men. “Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in Heaven.” If we keep those two ideas 
steadily before us we shall not be fat wrong in coming te!the 
conclusion that if Christ came to Chicago, the city and county 
administration would seem to Him to be more like the Church 
which He founded nineteen hundred years ago than any other 
organisation, lay or ecclesiastical, which exists in Chicago at 
this moment. 

If we look at things as they are, resolutely refusing to 
allow ourselves to be blinded by their labels, we shall not be 
long in discovering that the city government, both in theory 
ard in practice, much more closely resembles the ideal 
Christian Church than any of the existing ecclesiastical - 
churches. To begin with, in the Apostolic times there was 
one church for one city. There was the Church of Thyatira, 
the Church of Philadelphia, and so forth. In Chicago there 
are 500 churches, but there is only one city government. 

Secondly, the fundamental principle of the Christian Church 
was that of a brotherhood so broad as to include men of a'l 
ranks, of all conditions, of all nationalities. The city govern- 
ment more than any of the churches is based on just such a 
recognition of human brotherhood. In the citizenship of 
Chicago, as in the old Christian Church, there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, bond nor free, Barbarian nor Svythian—all are one 
before the ballot-box. Only in one respect does it fail to come 
up to that Christian ideal. Chicago is not yet sufficiently 
civilised to recognise the citizenship of women; so that part 
of the text which says, “in Christ neither male nor female,” 
does not apply here. 

Thirdly, the city government recognises, as does no other 
organisation in Chicago, the great truth that the community 
is one body of which we are all members, and that if one 
member suffers, all the other members suffer likewise. This 
sense of interdependence results from the fact that the evolution 
of the social organism is much further advanced on the 
municipal side than on any other. The conception, however 











Christian; has made more advance under the egis of. the 
municipality than under the dome of any Christian temple in 
Chicago. 

Fourthly, the city government is organised upon the simple 
democratic basis which was natural to the company of 
fishermen whom the Carpenter of Nazareth selected as the 
nucleus of His Church. Whatever may be the faults of the 
city government, it is simple and it is close to the people. No 
social and ecclesiastical hierarchy stands between the common 
people and their elected representatives, any more than there 
was between the carly believers who gathered together after 
the day of Pentecost and those whom they appointed to dis- 
pense charity and to serve tables. . The poor man, the labourer 
rude and uncultured, feels more at home in the City Hall than 
he would in most of the wealthy churches in the city of 
Chicago. 
= Fifthly, the modern municipality is very largely the heir 
and acting legatee of the medieval Church. ‘Many of the 
functions which the City Council has to perform were in old 
times the exclusive work of the Church. According to the 
old conception of the functions of Church and State, the City 
Council and the County Commissioners, from the work which 
they perform, are quite as much Church as Sta€e, for they 
perform duties and accept responsibilities which for centuries 
were regarded as the exclusive prerogative of the Church. 

The care of the poor, of the sick in the hospitals, of the 
education of the young; have all passed into the hands of a 
secular board, elected by the citizens of Chicago. Another 
institution—the public library—which mankind has come to 
regard as indispensable, formerly had no existence save in the 
monasteries. Now it is dcmiciled in the City Hall, and cared 
for by the civic authorities. 

Cleanliness, which is next to godliness, has entirely: passed 
under the control of the city, which supplies the water, 
superintends the drainage, and is responsible for the removal 
of those physical causes which contribute so much tothe moral 
degeneration of the people. In fact, the more closely it ‘is 
examined, the more clearly will the facts stand out that if any 
of the great saints who a thousand years ago Christianised and 
civilised Europe were to come to Chicago, they would, after 
surveying the whole scene, decide that three-fourths at least of 
the work which they did was in the hands either of the City 
Council, the Mayor, or «the County Commissioners, and that 
not more than one-fourth remained in the hands of the clergy 
and their so-called church. The State, or rather the city, has 
become the executor of the Church for three-fourths of the 
work which the Church was instituted to accomplish. 

+ Yet it is not only the theory of its constitution and the 
actual work with which it is entrusted that the city govern- 
ment would lead the steps of our Lord to the City Hall. 
When He had made his sad‘ pilgrimage through our streets, 
and considered how best to deliver tie least of these His 
brethren from the afflictions with which they are encompassed, 
He would find no agency in the whole city which was capable 
of coping with the evils in question, excepting the city govern- 
ment. The ecclesiastical churches, even if they were filled 
with His Jove and inspired by His spirit, could no more 
remove those evils than a sunbeam can drive a locomotive. 
Whether we are dealing with the tramp or with the willing 
but ‘workless worker, it is by politics, through politics, and in 
politics that the work of redemption must be wrought. 
Gamblers open their trap-doors to perdition in our streets; it 


is the duty of the police to close them. ‘The-insanitary. pre=' 


cinct, where the children of the poor are reared under conditions 
which defraud them of their natural inheritance of health and 
the prospect of happiness, belongs also to the municipality. 
The predatory rich can only be kept in order by the same 

ency. In fact, the way of deliverance from mostof the evils 
which afflict the community must be sought through the City 
Hall rather than through the direct, agency of any. of the 
chutches of the town. 

Hence I think that from whatever point we approach the 
question we shall: arrive at the same conclusion: if Christ 
came to Chicago, the centre from-which He. would. work. to 
establish His kingdom here and now in the city of Chicago 
would be the City Hall. 


Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 









CHRIST AS A CIVIC REFORMER. 


The third and last part of my message is that in which 
I state how there came to me a realising sense of the 
Passion of our Lord, and the power which it gives to us 
all to go forth and help Him to bear His cross :— 

I shall never forget the almost overpowering sense of 
sympathy and sorrow which overwhelmed me on the morning 
of the Conference in Central Music Hall. I had been discuss- 
ing until long past midnight on Saturday with policemen, 
saloon-keepers, gamblers, and keepers of houses of ill-fame 
what Christ would think of them and of us in this city of 
Chicago. I had heard their unconventional exclamations as 
they were suddenly confronted with this unwonted suggestion. 
I had seen the brutalisation of men by drink and vice until 
the human, let alone the Divine, image had almost disappeared, 
and the still sadder sight of women who were somebody’s 
daughters continuing a life of vice from the terrible conviction 
that there was no escape. 

A feeling of sorrow for these people—a feeling of bitter 
heartache at the thought of my own inability to do them 
any good or give them any relief—was after a time com- 
pletely swallowed up by a new emotion which took pos- 
session of me almost in spite of myself. I felt so sorry 
for Christ! I have never been able to indulge in these 
devout but sombre meditations on the actual facts of our 
Lord’s Passion with any sense of real anguish. It was hard, 
no doubt—all that wandering down the dolorons way, and 
cruel, brutally cruel, the martyrdom of the Cross, but it 
happened a long time ago. The halo of supernatural glory 
which surrounds His tragic death cannot disguise the fact that 
so far as mere physical pain was concerned, His suffering 
could not compare with that of uncounted myriads of His 
brethren who had gone down to the invisible world amid 
protracted agonies of torture, compared with which the way 
of the Cross was a comparatively swift and easy relief. But 
when I had this fresh. realising sense of the greatness of the 
sorrow which He came to relieve, and which still remains 
unstaunched, and of the maimed souls crushed and mangled 
out of all semblance of the Divine image, the sense of failure 
of it all, the thwarting of the great aspiration came home to 
me with a freshness almost inconceivable, considering how 
long I have been familiar with some of the saddest sorrows of 
the world. Was it for this He came toearth? Is the Nine- 
teenth precinct of the First Ward with its poor girls in the 
Fourth Avenue houses, and its toughs and the crooks down 
the levee, the fruit which He might expect to find after 
nineteen hundred years? If I felt it so much, having but 
seen for a few moments one infinitesimal shred of the world’s 
garment of mourning and heaviness, if I, all flawed and faulty 
as I am, yet feel the iron enter my soul, what must He have 
felt who has heard the dropping of their tears in heayen these 
nineteen hundred years ? 

It is this which is the real passion of our Lord! The 
unabandoned sin, the unstaunched tears, the abounding bitter- 
ness of the human heart, these are the real crown of thorns 
which the world has crushed upon His wounded brow. 

Long ago Darwin’s “ Descent of Man” gave me a similar 
sense of the immanence of God. Until then, in a vague sort 
of way, I had had the feeling, common, I suppose, to most of 
us, that the world had been created long ago, and that creation 
was as much a past event as the Norman Conquest or the war 
of.;the American. Independenee:; But’ Darwin. made me see 
that the creative work is going on to-day as much as at any 
previous time in the history of the world, for we stand in th« 
very workshop in which the Eternal: is from day to day 
fashioning the world in which we live... So in the bitterness: of 
that, dreary night I felt that ‘our Lord’s Passion and Cruci- 
fixion was no longer a, bygone: instance in the history of the 
human race. The Passion and the Cross are for us day by 
day and hour by hour, moment by moment. Nor will He 
cease from dwelling amongst. us—the. living Word made 
manifest in flesh—as long as men: and women live, and -love, 
and sin, and suffer, and go down forlorn into the: pit. i 

There was sadness and anguish in the thought, but there 
was also a great consolation and a wonderful stay and solace 
















‘Te CuHrist CAME TO CHICAGO.” 


in this new realisation of the omnipresence of the Cross. And 
then there came the comforting thought in the midst of it all, 
that He who saw it all from the beginning never lost heart, 
never struck sail to a fear, never doubted, even when the sky 
was blackest and hope seemed dim, that God was love, and 
' that in the end we shall sce as He saw that even those things 
will work out for those who suffer and those who bleed a far 
more exceeding weight of glory. 


WIAT TO COME TO CHRIST MEANS. 


That was the reflection which. inspired all I did and 
said in Chicago, and which I hope will inspire all that I 
do and say so long as I am spared to live in this world. 
What a flood of light it shed upon the reality of the 
Christian faith as opposed to the mere husks and chaff 
on which so many of us endeavour to feed our hungry 
souls! To believe in Christ is to follow Him in minister- 
ing to the needs of these the least of our brethren :— 


In all prisoners of extreme poverty, who are reduced to a 
position of virtual slavery, in all the denizens of the prison houses 
of modern society we have to recognise the suffering Christ of 
our time. They are the least of these His brethren, and as we 
do it unto them so we do it unto Him. There is a phrase that 
He used in relation to those who are in prison which has a 
curious significance. “I was in prison and ye came unto Me.” 
To come to a person is to draw near to him, to be close to him, 
to be neighbour to him. Then there can be no great gulf fixed 
between him and us. But have we come unto Him? May it 
not be if we came unto Him, especially those of us who are 
weary and heavy laden with sins and troubles of our own; if 
we came unto Him as He lies scourged and manacled in the 
prison houses of our time, we should find the promise true: 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me; 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 


To come to Christ, to draw near to Him, to be near to 
Him, to be neighbour to Him in the person of the least of 
these His brethren, being translated into practical plain 
direction of everyday life, means that we must increase 


the number of friendly, intelligent, good-hearted people’ 


who will establish relations with the crowded precincts, 
which are almost as unknown to them as the territory of 
Timbuctoo. We haye nuvi begun to make the masses 
realise Christ until we have at least one Christlike man 
or one Christlike woman living within five minutes’ walk 
of every one’s door. Hull House, in Chicigo, and the 
various residential settlements which have been esta- 
blished in some of our great cities, seem to me to be the 
most practical method of realising the ideal of Christ :— 

If Christ came to Chicago, it seems to me that there are few 
objects that would more command His sympathy and secure 
His help than efforts to restore the sense of brotherhood to man 
and to reconstitute the human family on a basis adjusted to 
modern life. 

The time is surely coming, however, when something more 
must be done to knit together the caste and class severed units 
of the city’s population into a homogeneous whole, in which 
the strong should bear the burdens of the weak, and where the 
richand poor could meet together as a first step towards 
recognising that the Lord is the maker of them all. The 
lesson of the Incarnation needs to be taken into the hearts and 
worked into the lives of all of us. That is to say, the Word 
must be made flesh, and if your fellow-man is to be helped, he 
can best be helped by making him your neighbour, 


THE SUMMING UP. 

The chapter with which I close the book, although 
primarily addressed to Chicago, applies just as much to 
London or to any other great city. - Itsums up in a page 
all that I have to say in a formula which, although 
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simple, is exceeding broad and exceeding deep, and which, 
if it were worked into our lives and out into the corporate 
life of society, would bring about the coming of the 
kingdom when God’s will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven :— 

If Christ came to Chicago what would He wish me to do ? 

That is the question with which I hope every reader wil} 
close this book. Nor is the answer difficult or far to seek. 

For what He would have you to do is to follow in His foot- 
steps and be a Christ to those among whom you live, in the 
family, in the workshop, in the city, and in the State. 

Be a Christ. The more you disbelieve in Christianity as it 
is caricatured, the more earnestly should you labour to live the 
life and to manifest the love, and, if need be, to die the death 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Even if you doubt whether He ever really lived, God Incar- 
nate in mortal flesh, the more imperative is your duty to 
endeavour, so far as you can, to realise in your own person that 
supreme embodiment of Love, in order that now, if never before, 
there may be on earth a Messiah of God who is Love among 
men who are perishing for want of love. 

Be a Christ !—everything is summed up in that. 

What Christ would do if He came to Chicago in these last 
days and were living in your circumstances, even so do you; 
and do it not once or twice in moments of spiritual ecstasy or 
of moral enthusiasm, but do it all the time. 

Each day’s duties at home or at work, every friend whom 
you love, every acquaintance which you form, every occasion 
where a duty confronts you, and every opportunity where you, 
can manifest love by word, or deed, or look—there and then! 
you can be a Christ. If you are selfish and unloving, then 
instead of being God’s Messiah to your fellow-men, you are 
shutting out God from a portion of His own world. 

Whenever you give up yourself—your time, which is a 
part of your life; your thought, which is a part of your mind; 
your love, which is a part of your soul—to serve others, you 
are, so fur as that sacrifice goes, manifesting God’s love to 
man. For God is love, and His service is sacrifice of self in 


helping others. 

His commandment is exceeding broad. 
to show in the previous pages, it applies especially to a great 
field of human service, with which many imagine religion has 


As I have attempted 


nothing todo. A religion which has nothing to do with any 
human effort is not religion. For religion is the life of man 
going out of himself to unite itself to the life of other men, so 
that they may all be one in Love, whi-l. -s God. 

The New Redemption for which the world has long been 
waiting wearily is nigh at hand. The old forms having served 
their turn and done their work are passing away. They 
hinder where they ought to help, and fail to interpret the 
full-orbed revelation of the will of God toward us in all its 
bearings upon the social, political, and national life of man. 

“ A new commandment give I unto you, that you love one 
another,” is still, alas, a new commandment in a world that is 
more or less avowedly dominated by the doctrine of Cain. 
The New Redemption will come when that new commandment 
has cast out the Evil Spirit, the Prince of this world, whose 
watchword is, “Each man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.” For it was the hindmost whom Christ came to 
save, 

For this New Redemption for which the world waits there 
must come & new Catholicity, transforming and widening and 
redeeming the old. The new religion, which is but the 
primitive essence of the oldest of all religions, has but one 
formula—be a Christ! The new Church, which is already 
dimly becoming conscious of its own existence under all kinds 
of ecclesiastical and dogmatic and agnostic concealments, is 
not less broad. What is the Church? It is the Union of all 
who Love in the Service of all who Suffer. 

Are you willing to help? If Christ came to your city would” 
He find you ready? If so you will not have long to wait. 
For the least of these My brethren are a numerous tribe, and 
an. hour will not pass after you close this book before your 
readiness will be put to the test. And Christ will then see in 
your case “ How the men My brethren believe in Me.” 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE SOLUTION 


O civilise is a word which has long been familiar 
to the ear. Everybody knows what civilisation is, 
even the least civilised, who, indeed, often have 

the lesson taught them by stern schoolmasters in military 
uniforms, with shells as school-books and Maxim guns as 
their ferules. But there must have been a time when 
civilisation was a new, uncouth word, objected to by 
the pedants of the schools, scouted as slang or new 
language by the fastidious, 


OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


most benefactors of mankind, for what the cycle has done 
has been to diminish by at least one-half, and in some 
cases by one-fourth to one-tenth, the space which divides 
human beings from one another. What steam has done 
for men travelling in companies, the cycle has done for 
the individual. The railway can only be used by men 
travelling in companies, and so tells in the direction of 
the socialisation of life. As if to re-enforce the enfeebled 
ranks of individualism, in- 
ventive genius produced 





and left severely alone by fm 
the commonalty. As it was 
with civilisation then, so 
it’ is with. cyclisation to- 
day. This upstart of a 
word, born of the necessi- 
ties of the new time, meets 
with but a short shrift at 
the hands of the gram- 
marians. But it will win 
its. way, and before the 
twentieth century has 
dawned, to cyclise and 
cyclisation will have estab- 
lished themselves among 
the accepted indispensable 
mediums of linguistic ex- 
change. 

Cyclisation has already 
begun to establish itself in 
the heart of civilisation. 
The civilised man is begin- 
ning to be everywhere a 
eycliser. In the Old World 
and in the New he is going 
forth to cyclise, for cyclisa- 
tion’ and civilisation go 
hand in hand. The cycle 
may indeed be claimed as 
the latest and not the least 
potent of the instruments 
of civilisation. But so far 
its influence has been but 
partial and sectional, be- 








the cycle, and supplied 
each man and woman with 
his own private portable 
apparatus for bridging 
space and diminishing dis- 
tance. Civilisation, or the 
influence of cities upon 
their inhabitants, is a pro- 
cess of centralisation, or 
the operation of similar 
forces to those brought 
into action by cycling. In 
the city, the nearness of 
one’s neighbour tends to 
polish the wits and develop 
the social faculties of the 
citizens, hence the civilised 
world is a world of cities, 
as opposed to the savage 
world or the world of those 
who live in woods. So the 
cycling world consists of 
those who are brought 
together into a propinquity, 
formerly impossible, by the 
magic influence of the silent 
wheel. Frequent attrition, 
the influence of man on 
man, which constitutes the 
great agency of civilisation, 
is brought into operation 
in the process of cyclisa- 
tion. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth 








eause hitherto it has been 
like the parliamentary fran- 
chise and the Christian 
pulpit, the monopoly of the 
male, That preliminary period is now passing away like 
the snowdrifts of last winter beneath the rays of the 
April sun. Cycling, no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of one section of the race, is becoming every day more 
and more the common luxury and indispensable necessity 
of both sexes. Hence the cycling era may only be said 
to have begun. We are witnessing its dawn, nor can 
any one venture to foretell the splendours of the 
eoming day. 

Macaulay, as a reviewer last month reminded us, said 
that nothing has tended so much to promote the civilisa- 
tion of the world as the inventions which have diminished 
distance and abridged space. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CYCLE. 

If this dictum of the historian be correct, then the 

inventor of cycles deserves a high place among the fore- 


OLD STYLE. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.) 


the face of his friend; and 
it is impossible to over- 
estimate the consequences 
which have followed, and are following, the sudden 
diminution of distance between friends and neighbours, 
due to the swift-moving cycle. 

CYCLISATION AND THE COUNTRY. 

Cyclisation has sent civilisation mounted on wheels into 
many districts where, but for this agency, civilisation 
could never have entered. The vast army of cyclists 
who every Saturday and holiday pour out from the 
towns into the country, constitute an irregular, but none 
the less effective, army of civilisation carrying some- 
thing of the vitality of youth and the high pressure of 
city life into the dullest and sleepiest corners of our 
shires. The cycle has already been a great vivifier of 
rural life, but we are at present only at the begining of 
the process. The peripatetic emissary of cyclisation has 
sped through the country side with somewhat of the 
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Co-OPERATIVE CAMPS FOR CYCLISTS. 


aimless velocity of the comet, leaving as little trace 
behind him as the comet does in space. The reason for 
this is that the social, the educational, and the humanising 
era of cycling has hardly begun. Cycling as a social 
force could hardly be considered as existing while the 
pursuit was practically confined to men. Everything 
that is exclusively male is more or less barbarian. Men 
make barracks, they do not construct a home. But now 
that woman has taken to cycling, the beneficent influ- 
ence of the town on the country will be multiplied a 
thousand fold, and both town and country will show 
increased traces of the beneficial process of cyclisa- 
tion. 
ROADS CYCLISED AND OTHERWISE. 


A eyclised dis!rict, to begin with, is a district in which 
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upon the soil, where they can move without jostling one 
another, and where they can breathe the free air of the 
country without the contamination of the city smoke. 
For the young and more vigorous members of the 
community the cycle solves the problem of rapid transit 
with an efficiency and an economy which no other 
method of transit possesses. The resulting gain in 
health in a cyclist community has never been calculated 
by the actuary or the insurance companies; but from the 
point of view of hygiene, which, being interpreted, means 
very largely fresh air and plenty of exercise, there is 
nothing among modern inventions which deserves to 
take precedence of the cycle. 
THE CYCLE AS CHRISTIAN APOSTLE. 
The supreme advantage of the cycle is that it is 
practically costless. The 





Roman road was the real 
sceptre of the Koman Em- 
pire, and to-day there is no 
such simple and obvious 
gauge of civilisation, from 
the cyclist’s point of view, 
as a good road, well laid 
out and well kept. <A 
cyclised village differs from 
an uncyclised village by 
being possessed of a com- 
fortable hostelry —the re- 
surrection and the restora- 
tion of the ancient village 
inn. The wayside inn of 
old England received a 
knockdown blow when the 
steam engine drove the 
stage coach off the high- 
road; but the cycle is 
restoring day by day more 
of the old activity and 
busy life to the almost 
deserted highroads of our 
land. The rubber-tyred 
steed of steel does not 
demand, it is true, the ex- 
tensive stabling and the 
army of ostlers and grooms 
which used to wait upon 
the teams which served 
the stage coaches; but it 
is probable before long that 
they will call into existence 


there are good roads. The 
le 








—- first cost of the cycle must 

=| of course be reckoned with, 
*| and repairs, but after the 
cycle has been obtained it 
is a perpetual free pass 
over all the most beautiful 
country within a twenty 
miles radius. A cycle costs 
as much as a pony, but the 
pony eats its price over 
again every twelve months, 
whereas its rival costs never 
a penny for oats or straw. 
Even the initial cost of the 
cycle can be largely reduced 
to the cyclist by putting 
in practice the homely but 
serviceable principle of co- 
operation. Very few can 
take a run more than once 
or twice a week. Hence, 
cne cycle is sufficient for 
the needs of three or six 
cyclists as the case may be. 
The joint stock cycle is a 
much more easily worked 
affair than the joint stock 
horse. The cycle never 
tires, and co-operation is 
not complicated by the 
exigencies of stabling ac- 
commodation. Here again 
the beneficence of the 
cyclising element becomes 
__._“! apparent. Everything that 








as numerous and a much 
more varied array of min- 
istering servants adapted 
to the needs of the cycling 
world. From this point of view it is impossible to over- 
estimate the results of cyclisation on English rural life. 
That which kills country life is its dulness. In order to 
escape the monotony and the boredom of the rural village 
the pick of our youth fly to the towns. Everything which 
brings the busy bustling life of the town into the country 
acts as a counteractant. The process is doubly bene- 
ficial : it imports some of the surplus energy of the highly 
vitalised city into the phlegmatie and sturdy life of 
the country, while it brings health to the citizen by 
bathing him in free air and the healthy surroundings 
of the country. One of the greatest problems of city 
life is that of rapid transit, by which the congested 
population of the centre can be readily distributed over 
a wide area in the suburbs, where men are not so thick 
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promotes co-operation 
promotes brotherhood, 
everything that promotes 
brotherhood is doing the work cf Christ among. men, 
The cycle is a kind of dumb apostle of the fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian Church. 


CO-OPERATIVE CYCLES. 


The principle of co-operation among would-be cyclists 
is as yet but in its infancy. How many Sunday schools 
are there in London, to take the more familiar instance, 
which have yet set up their co-operative cycle? How many 
connting-houses in the city count the co-operative cycle 
as one of the indispensable appurtenances of their office 
staff? How many of the great shops have co-operative 
cycle clubs among their employés? Yet all these places 
swarm with would-be cyclists who at present do not 
cycle because they cannot afford to buy a cycle of their 
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We have for some months past been trying an 
iment in a small way in the Mowbray House Cycling 
Association. It is only in its infancy at present, but 
it promises well; and there is no reason why every one of 
the great business blocks in the city should not have its 
own co-operative cycles. The rules of this association 
are, in brief as follows :— 

A reliable pneumatic safety bicycle cannot be purchased for 
less than from £12 to £26, according to maker and fittings. 
This price is too high for many folk; therefore, the question of 
co-operative machines comes in. If worked upon the plan of 
the Mowbray House Cycling Association, one machine should 
be restricted to four ladies, of about equal height and weight. 


own. 


‘This enables each member to have one-fourth share, or the 


complete ownership of the safety for one week in four weeks. 
To work the co-operative scheme successfully, three things 
should be considered. First, the eventual return of the actual 
money paid for the machine in three years; secondly, ordinary 
wear and tear; and thirdly, the net value of the machine at 
the’ end of each year, with special regard to ultimate sale at 
the end of the third year. Thus, suppose a safety were to be 
purchased for the sum of £14, that could be loaned at the rate of 
£1 5s. for twelve months, bringing in from the four riders the 
sumof £5, or at the end of the three years, the sum of £15. 
The: machine would belong to the Association, and would be 
sold or otherwise disposed of at any time, according to the 
majority. vote of the Association, in the event of forthcoming 
inventions disastrous to the actual value of the machine, or for 
other reasons. Any four members can join together for. the 
purchase of any special make of machine, provided the 
Association agrees with their proposed arrangements, but 
according to the original cost of the machine decided upon 
will the annual subscription be. ‘ 

The following Signature Form must be signed before a 
member can take a share in any co-operative safety owned by 
the M.H.C.A. :— 

THE [title of machine] CO-OPERATIVE SAFETY. 

I [mame of member] herewith agree to pay the sum of.......4. 

for a fourth share in the use of the co-operative safety bicyele, 


MSPOWIGB NC: Foc 2500cecerecsectsaces , the property of the Mowbray: 


House Cycling Association, for the period of twelve calendar 
months, and I will undertake to return in good condition this 
safety to the Mowbray House Cycling Association at the end 
of the twelve months above mentioned. 

T also agree to comply with the decision of a majority vote 
of the members and associates of the Mowbray House Cycling 
Association in case any points of disagreement arise in regard 
to this machine. 

LENGE... a. se nypeptastsnsthocsen cs ot MTS 


(Witness) Signed....... SaeEh tol tasadewlseone aees incccs Fckeey ‘ 


1. That this safety bicycle known as...............:0c00000 is the 
property of the Mowbray House Cycling Association, and 
shall not belong to the members either in groups or 
individually. 

2. That this safety shall be loaned to four members of. the. 
MLH.C.A. for the period of twelve calendar months, to be shared 
equally between them, for the sum of.............. : 

3. That these four members shall be held, individually and 
collectively, responsible for any damage done to the safety 
during the said twelve months, and shall deliver up the 
machine in good condition at the end of the aforementioned 


iod. 

4. That the Association shall not be called upon to make 
good any damage done to the machine during the same twelve 
months, and that any point of disagreement shall be settled by 
a majority vote of members at a meeting called for that 
purpose, and of which due notice shall be given. 

5. That, in the event of any member wishing to dispose of 
her twelve calendar months’ share in this co-operative safety, 
she shall be required to introduce another lady in her place, 
who is a practical rider, and who will make her payments to 
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the original member, but the proposed incoming member must 
be accepted by the Association. 

6. That the sum of............ be paid for the purchase of this 
safety, and to meet this payment, the sum of............ shall be 
borrowed from members and associates for the period of onc 
year, with no interest. 

7. That, at the end of twelye calendar months, another four 
members shall be allowed to share the use of this safety, the 
retiring members having satisfied the Association as to the 
return of the machine in good condition. 

8. That the twelve calendar months shall commence on 
ponensypees coe SC BDL CNG OMli5s5sc0¢enbil5 c6 

Any member wishing to take two or more shares in a 
co-operative machine, can do so. When it is considered that 
it costs 7s. per day, or 30s. per month, to hire a pneumatic 
machine from a manufacturer, and as the co-operative 
machines are loaned to the members at from £1 upwards for 
twelve months, and the machine is limited to the use of four 
ladies known to each other, the advantage of the co-operative 
system can be dlearly seen. In fact, it is more advantageous 
to purchase a safety in this way than on the monthly instal- 
ment system, as the intending co-operator can choose her 
machine, and join for one or three years, and, if the latter, 
provided that the Association has good security for th. 
eventual payment of the machine by the end of the three 
years, it can be arranged that the machine is the property of 
the member at the end of the three years, in consideration 
that she has been the sole hirer, and that the Association has 
recovered the original cost of the machine. 

OFFICE AND SHOP CYCLES. 

It is obviously best to haye these co-operative asso- 
ciations placed upon a strictly business foundation. But 
if they were to become more general, and it were to be 
the rule rather than the exception for places of business 


to have ‘their joint stock cycle, it is probable that 


employers would in many cases be very glad to facilitate 


- the movement, and that not solely upon principles of 


philanthropy. The difference between a cyclised office 
or: Shop and its non-cyclised neighbour would soon be 
apparent. The health, happiness, content, and common 
interest that result from the introduction of the cycle 
might lead enterprising and intelligent employers to 
regard the provision of an office cycle as by no means 
the least profitable investment of their capital. 
CO-OPERATIVE CENTRE FOR SALE AND EXCHANGES. 

The constant production of new and improved cycles 
as constantly throws into the second-hand market great 
numbers of cycles vastly superior to anything that could 
have been procured at any price six years since, which 
can be had at such very low figures as to bring them well 
within the range of any co-operative association, no 
matter how poor. 

Some day some smart business man will make a pretty 
penny by constituting himself a general centre for the 
promotion of co-operative cycling by establishing an office 
for the general distribution sale and exchange of cycles 
new and old. There is a placein Furnival Street, Holborn, 
where you can get bargains second-hand, but there is no 
general place of exchange. If by any miracle every alley 
in Seven Dials or every block in Ratcliff Highway could 
but be tempted into forming its own cycling co-operative 
association, the resultant gain in familiarising the residents 
with the practice of co-operation, in training them in 
the simple mysteries of associate ownership, and in 
securing the oxygenisation of their lungs by pure country 
air, would be so great as to make the endowment of suc!) 
associations one of the favourite and most useful of all 
forms of charitable bequest. 

AN AGENT FOR COMMONSENSE SOCIALISM. 


The cycle would become in this way a potent pionecr 
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in the great cause of commonsense municipal socialism. 
But that is by no means the only way in which it may 
be instrumental in facilitating the peaceful transforma- 
tion of our social system. I believe that we shall find 








FROM MY STUDY WINDOWS 


the cycle invaluable as a means of bridging the gulf 
which yawns between the suburbs and the city. The 
merchant, the employer of labour, and the capitalist 
no longer reside in the midst of their workpeople. 
But the responsibilities are none the less, and the 
cycle gives the opportunity of least casting a slender 
thread across the chasm between the employer and 
the employed. For instance, why could not the well- 
to-do suburbanite invite, if only once a week, to his 
garden and his lawn-tennis court some of his own 
people in his counting-house or factory who were fond 
of cycling, and who could therefore transport themselves 
without expense from residences in the streets and alleys 
to the region of villa residences which lie on the out- 
skirts of London ? 
GARDEN PARTIES: NEW STYLE, 

Nothing could be more natural or more simple than 
such an invitation. There is no necessity for asking 
the cyclists into the house unless it were wet, if it 
were understood that the garden and grounds were 
open to them as a kind of headquarters in the suburbs 
where they could meet and amuse themselves as if 
they were friends on the visiting list of the owners. 
It would be a very great boon to a great many people, 
and would make no serious inroad upon the pleasure or 
the means of the villa~owner. I am not without hope 
that we may see the whole of the suburbs lying to the 
north and south of London studded with such friendly 
rendezvous, where the rich and poor could meet 
together; and the mere mecting together in friendly 
social intercourse would tend to remind them of 
the often forgotten fact that God is the maker of 
them all. The essence of the whole thing is the 
cycle, without which it would be impossible to bring 
together the extremes of society. The office-boy and 
the shopgirl could not afford to pay the shilling or 
two which might be required to transport them to the 
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suburbs, but they could easily ride down on Saturday 
afternoons or of an evening, and return refreshed and not 
a penny out of pocket, on their convenient steeds. This 
idea is capable of considerable development, especially if 
co-operative cycling clubs were formed for the benefit of 
those who cannot afford to purchase machines of their 
own. 
WHY SHOULD CYCLISTS NOT CAMP OUT? 

The weather which we experienced last year encourages 
us in the hope that the English climate is really going to 
mend at last. If so, there is almost no limit to the 
development of this method of aérating the lungs of our 
city toilers. Of this I only venture at present to mention 
one instance, which, although it may seem Utopian, is 
nevertheless quite practical. If the weather were any- 
thing like fine, there is nothing to prevent cyclists 
camping out, say, in the private grounds—of course with 
due restrictions—of villa-owners in the suburbs. It may 
be said that there is nothing to prevent cyclists camp- 
ing out at present on open spaces; but there are many 
advantages of camping out in private grounds. To 
begin with, the tent or tents would be safe, and if the 
rain came down in a deluge there would always be a 
convenient refuge near at hand. But just imagine 
the joy which it would add to many a young life if, 
say, half a dozen girls could cycle down to Kingston or 
Caterham on some pleasant summer evening, and, with- 
out being interfered with by any one, could find costless 
quarters in the corner of some shady plantation on the 
edge of alawn. As for the young men, they could sleep 
out in the open on a fine summer night, and wake up all 
the better for the fresh air blowing over them. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

My own children, from the eldest down to all except 
the very youngest, have frequently slept out on summer 
nights in improvised hammocks slung from the trees in 
our garden. It is astonishing how much fresher the 
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THE PITCH FOR THE TENT. 


air is out of doors than inside. The disadvantage 
that I found when I tried it was that you were roused 
very early in the morning by the crowing of the cocks, 
and then when it did rain you were apt to get drenched 
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through, even under the most umbrageous tree. Still, 
there is a charm about this wl fresco life which needs to 
be experienced in order to be appreciated. When you 
add to sleeping out of doors under the trees the inex- 
pressible delight of making your own coffee in the open 
air when nobody in the house is stirring, in order that 
you may get back to London before business begins, I 
have said enough to indicate possibilities of develop- 
ment which will make many young people’s mouths 
water. 
HOW THE HAVES CAN HELP THE HAVE-NOTS. 

What an opportunity this offers for the utilisation of 
the superfluity of those who Have for the benefit of those 
who Have Not! The needs, the cravings of the Have- 
nots are seldom realised by those who Have. Could 
we but consign the owners of the trim villas which 
girdle London with a cestus of leafy wood and flower- 
gardens but for one week at a time to the tenemented 
property in the treeless streets in which the majority 
of their fellow creatures live, we should regenerate 
villadom in a twelvemonth. Last winter I spent 
rome months in Chicago lodgings, the window of which 
looked out upon the red brick walls of a Methodist 
ehurch. It was the corner house of a block, and we 
had the benefit of the noises of both street and avenue. 
All day and all night until after midnight there 
was the endless rumble of wheels and the incessant 
sound of the cable which supplied motive power to the 
street railway. In the morning the newsboy with the 
papers was the substitute for the lark or the harbinger of 
busy day, and from morning till night the only specimens 
of animated nature visible from the window were hurry- 
ing passers-by, driving or on foot, horses in teams, and an 
occasional dog. The streets of Chicago are wide and airy, 
there was none of the close stuffy feel of the London 















































































THE BATHS IN CONSTRUCTION, 


alley, but my experience even there enables me to enjoy 
far more intensely the charms of life in the park at 
Wimbledon. 
IN WIMBLEDON PARK. 
Tam writing this before six in the morning looking out 
from my study windows over the bright expanse of 
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orchard and meadows, towards Mr. John Murray’s 
familiar residence at Newlands. ‘The apple trees are in 
full blossom, but the young leaves of my oaks are but 
beginning to unfurl their delicate green to the April sun. 
A cock crowing in the distance is the only sound audible 
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“A TRICYCLE MADE FOR TWO.” 


in the. stillness. .The rooks that fly their heavy flights 
overhead are silent. The thrushes have ceased their 
matin song, and are intent upon extracting the early 
worm from the garden. Starlike primroses gem the 
southern bank of the tennis lawn, the lilacs are all 
“aflame with God” in the shrubbery, but the laburnum 
is not yet shedding its rain of gold. Blackbirds and 
wagtails share the otherwise untenanted Jawn; the 
sparrows chirp at their nesting in the ivy, and the pet 
pigeon flaps around and coos, waiting for his playmate 
children. All is peace and joy and beauty. A lovely 
landscape, crowded with animate and inanimate life, 
surrounds one, and all this wealth of radiant spring- 
time, this glory of the flowers and the bright splendour 
of the early foliage of the trees, all these things are 
lavished upon me—the only person up and about. 


IN LONDON STREETS. 


Yet within a dozen miles from here there are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who would enjoy the birds 
and the shrubs and the flowery spring-time as much as I 
do, who are working in street and slum and alley, to hear 
again only the rumble of the wheels in the street and to 
see the grimy walls of the opposite houses. Why should 
this be? Why should I have so much and they s0 little ? 
Suppose, then, that I give it all up and go and live with 
my family in the slums? Possibly it may come to that 
some day, but at present I do not see my way, and if I 
did, what would it help to meet the difficulty which 
confronts me now? How can the street dweller in the 
or city be helped to share this wealth of suburban 
nature ? 


A HAPPY THOUGHT, 
Pondering over these things, I am again reminded of 


the cycle. Why should I not rig up a tent in my garden 
and let the members of my staff or their friends, whether 
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Co-OPERATIVE 





contributors or office boys, packers or stenographers, camp 
out under the old oak ? 

And if I could do this, why could not all others, who 
enjoy in the suburbs a superfluity of the beauties and 
glories of nature, which they can share with others 
without impoverishing themselves? Imagine what 
London would be if in every villa garden or private 
grounds in the immense circumference that sweeps from 
the Thames in Kent to the opposite shore in Essex there 
was the cyclist’s tent, where the members of a great 
Cyclists’ Camp Association could every night count upon 
snug and commodious quarters in the pleasantest scenery 
in the world. What an incalculable gain it would be to 
the city dweller; and at how little expense or inconveni- 
ence to the resident in the suburbs! 

THE DELIGHTS OF CAMPING OUT. 

Hitherto camping out has been the cherished luxury of 
the favoured few who boat on our rivers. Camping out 
has hitherto been impossible to cyclists, excepting on 
set occasions as, for instance, when the Northern men 
camp at Harrogate, and the Southern at Guildford, 
Godalming, or Dorking, because tents cannot be carried 
on cycles as they can on boats. But the stationary 
tent, which already is pitched on many villa gardens, 
would enable the cyclist to share the pleasures at 
present monopolised by the boatman. Nothing is more 
delightful than sleeping under canvas, if you have a 
well-pitched tent and ample bedding. Cycling parties of 
two or four coming out from London could, under such 
an arrangement as I propose, find tent accommodation in 
every direction, with appurtenances in the shape of tennis 
lawns, gymnasiums, flower gardens, etc., which they could 
use as their own in the early morning. Imagine the delight 
of being roused early on a lovely May morn by the crow- 
ing of Chanticleer, to find the air tremulous with the song 
of the lark and heavy with the fragrance of hawthorn. 
While the water is being heated by the spirit lamp, a 
plunge in the swimming bath in the orchard exhilarates, 
and a course of gymnastics on the parallel bars or 
horizontal bar warms and invigorates. Breakfast is a 
picnic between the rhododendrons and the laurels, and 
after breakfast an hour's lawn tennis would set you up 
for a ride into town to office or to shop. You would be 
away to town before we were downstairs, and who would 
be the worse for what would have given you a pleasure 
at present out of the reach of all but the very few? 

THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 

Now, why cannot this be done? I have talked it over 
with Mr. Harry J. Swindley, of the Cyclist. He says it 
would be delightful, if only villa residents will consent to 
allow their grounds to be used for this purpose. He has 
camped out on five great rivers of England, and can speak 
from experience as to the reluctance of riparian owners 
to allow their grounds to be used for boating camps. 
But if this difficulty is overcome, he admits nothing can 
be more delightful than camping out when you are in 
good health. A tent properly pitched is as dry as a 
house. The appurtenances of such a tent as is proposed 
to hold two to four persons would not cost much. 

Tent, ground sheet, sufficiency of rugs, and, if possible, 
small straw mattrasses. Two methylated spirit stoves cost 
about 2s. 2d. each. Saucepans (tin), frying-pan, kettle, tea- 
pot, mugs, spoons, knives and forks, small deal table, two or 
more camp stools, a galvanised iron pail, towels, soap, plates, 
cruet, and such oddments which are not necessaries, but which 
the tent owners might add for the comfort and convenience of 
their guests. 

I am going to try it anyhow. I have about an acre of 
garden, with a lawn tennis ground, a gymnasium, and a 
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swimming bath, under the shade of oaks and elms, within 
eight miles of London. I don’t see why all this summer 
through we should not let our people and their friends 
have the use of these things—at least when we are not 
using them ourselves. What we propose to do is this :— 


OUR EXPERIMENTAL TENT. 

We shall put up a tent under the fir trees at the low 
end of the lawn, board its floor, and fit it up with bedding 
for two. There is a lavatory under the apple trees, close 
to the swimming bath, which would be at the service of 
the visitors. In the cycle house there will b2 cups and 
saucers, plates, kettle, teapot and spirit lamp, with 
methylated spirits for boiling water. Cyclists from our 
office or their friends coming in couples, can make the 
tent their home for the night. They will bring their own 
food, but the service, water and methylated spirit will be 
supplied. They will report themselves on arriving— 
having given two days’ notice to prevent two or three 
parties arriving the same night—the key of the cycle 
house will be given them, and they will find everything 
else for themselves. 

SOME WHO WILL HELP. 

Such, at least, is our plan, which we hope will work 
well, and which, if generally imitated, would indefinitely 
increase the sum of human enjoyment. To share what 
you can with those who need, when by doing so you 
do not impoverish yourself, seems an obvious Christian 
principle. It is capable of a wide application. It is not 
merely suburban grounds that are available for such little 
camps, although when the distance is greater it may be 
advisable to substitute a cottage for a tent. The prin- 
ciple of free lodging for members of the Camp Association 
is the same. I have discussed the scheme with several 
friends, and have been much gratified by the ready 
response with which the suggestion has been received. 
‘The Countess of Warwick, whose charming park at Easton 
Lodge is about forty miles from London; Lady Henry 
Somerset, whose seat at Reigate is about twenty miles 
off; and the Hon. Reginald Brett, at Orchardlea, near 
Windsor Forest, about the same distance, have heartily 
concurred in the scheme. So that already we have a 
nucleus reund which the Camp Association can grow. 

It is probable that with those who have parks, the 
rule will be to offer either a room in a cottage, or an iron 
or wooden hut in the grounds in preference to a tent. 
The. villa resident in the suburbs will, on the other hand, 
probably find a tent more convenient. To the cyclist 
the one thing indispensable is a dry bed, and this can be 
secured either in tent, hut, or cottage. The immense 
possibilities which this project holds in it, are obvious. 
Every large firm in the city could have its summer 
cyclist camp, or at least a tent in the grounds of the 
head of the establishment, and those who have gardens 
and grounds, but have no employés, can secure the 
cordial acceptance of any hospitality which they may 
offer, by communicating with me at Mowbray House 
either personally or by letter. 

I also invite communications from cyclists and from 
those who would be glad to take advantage of such a 
systematised scheme for the utilisation of the pleasure 
grounds of the well-to-do residents in the suburbs ‘for 
the benefit of the dwellers in town. If this appeal meets 
with any adequate response, I hope that in our next 
number we shall be able to report progress. I expect to 
be able to give particulars for the practical working of the 
scheme, based upon practical experience, and to publish 
a list of those who are willing to share to this extent 
their pleasure with their less fortunate neighbours. 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT.—Before beginning to 
describe the selection of best books which I have 
picked out for you this month from the copious 

list issued from the press, let me ask your special 
attention to the accompanying portrait of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, the almost unknown author of the universally- 
talked-of book on Social Evolution. Mr. Kidd is not so 
much unknown to you as to many erudite reviewers, for 
you will remember an interesting scientific causerie which 
he contributed about three years ago to the pages of the 
Review oF Reviews on Weisman and Weismanism. 
But to the most of those who have criticised his new book 
on “ Social Evolution ” he is “ the Great Unknown.” Even 
the omniscient Spectator had to confess, ‘ We have not a 
notion what he is or who he is.” So possibly a few parti- 
culars may not be 






OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 
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controversy, is one of the books of the year, even if it be 
not, as Miss Ellice Hopkins insists, one of the books of the 
century. 

But now, leaving Mr. Kidd and his portrait, which he— 
most reluctant—was good enough to have photographed 
especially for you, let me congratulate you upon the 
quality of the books in this month’s parcel. It never 
rains but it pours; and whereas in some months we have 
not one book above mediocrity, this month we have half- 
a-dozen. As for the books which have been selling best 
I continue my plan of sending you a list of the first half 
dozen or so. One is glad to see that the excellent 
“Temple” Shakespeare still keeps a place. Two new 
volumes were issued during the month—“ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” — and 
more than ever 





uninteresting to 
you in your 
country retreat. 
Benjamin Kidd 
is a near neigh- 
bour of mine both 
in the City and in 
the suburbs. I 
have known him 
for years as a 
careful thinker, a 
popular writer, a 
man of science, 
and a man of 
faith. He is still 
young. He is not 
more than thirty- 
five, married, and 
in the Civil Ser- 
vice. He began 
“Social Evolu- 
tion” in 1888, and 
has worked at it 
steadily for six 





convince one that 
this is the ideal 
pocket edition. 
Sut here'‘is the 
complete list :— 

To Right the 
Wrong. By Edna 
Lyall. 

The “Temple” 
Shakespeare. Vol- 
umes IT. and III. 

Astrophel and 
Other Poems. By 
Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century 
By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

Marcella. By 
Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

Vox Clamantium 
The Gospel of the 
People. 

The Cup of Cold 








years. It is his 
first work, and he 
is naturally as 
proud of it as a 
mother of her firstborn. It is rare indeed that 
any first books take the reading world by storm as 
his has done. Mr. Kidd has been a contributor to the 
magazines and a reviewer for some years. Articles 
anonymous and otherwise have appeared from his pen 
in the Nineteenth Century, Cornhill, the English Illustrated, 
Longman’s, etc. Most of them dealt with scientific 
subjects. 

T do not need to tell you anything about the book— 
which, by the way, he has described as the scientifi+ basis 
for the social gospel of the Review or Reviews—feeling 
sure that long ere this you have read it yourself. But I send 
you down a collection of criticisms, from which you will 
see that, whether people agree with him or not, every- 
body, from the Duke of Argyll and Dr. Alfred Wallace 
down to the Times and the National Observer, are dis- 
cussing him for the most part favourably. A book which 
Dr. Wallace declares is “thoroughly scientific,” which 
Dr. Marcus Dods thinks is “one of the greatest books 
since Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,”” and which the 
Spectator thinks may mark a turning point in the social 





ALDBURY VILLAGE, NEAR WHICH MRS. HUMPHRY WARD LIVES. 


Water and Other 


Sermons. By the 
Rey. J. Morlais 
Jones. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 

But of all the notable and best selling books of the 
month I give the first place to the first book of another 
young author who has achieved a unique and brilliant 
success. In the two volumes of “St. Teresa” you 
will find that Mrs. Cunninghame Graham has enriched 
not merely the literature of our country by a masterly 
biography, but has made this generation her debtor by 
her wonderful restoration-resurrection, I may eall it, of 
the greatest woman of Spain. The busy, bustling world 
spares little of its time to memories of the saints, -but 
even in the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
busiest amongst us may well snatch an hour to linger in 
the company of the latest and greatest of the canonised of 
her sex. To-day, when every one admits that the era, of 
womanhood is upon us, we cannot do tctter than study 
with reverence and admiration the sainted lady of Spain, 
who was the bright and morning star of that new era. 
Mrs. Graham, herself a daughter of the sunny land, has 
devoted herself for years to the study of St. Teresa’s life 
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on St. Teresa’s ground. 


Some critics have shrugged their 
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tendency of Churchill to hedge, even when hedging 
shoulders over the fervour of her enthusiasm. “The meant treason. It isa fortunate thing for the readers of 


cold in clime are cold in blood,” and it needed a books that the Commander-in Chief in Ireland can spend 


child of the South to paint the Spanish saint with 


a brush steeped in 
the colours of 
Spanish landscape, 
and -glowing with 
the radiance of the 
southern skies. 
Mrs. Graham, as a 
Woman and a 
Spaniard, has two 
great qualifications 
for giving us a 
vivid intuitional 
description of her 
heroine, and she 
possibly succeeds 
all the better for 
her audience be- 
cause she is neither 
Catholicnor mystic. 
No one really can 
understand St. 
‘Teresa who does not 
at least occasion- 
ally dwell in the 
borderland between 
this world and the 
next in which she 
spent her life, and 


you might as well attempt to explain the Puritans 
without the Bible, the constant background of their 
daily life, the atmosphere of their whole existence, as 
to interpret St. Teresa without a realising sense of the 
presence of the invisible world. But despite that limita- 


tion, Mrs. Graham, 
as you will see, has 
really brought St. 
Teresa to life again 
after two centuries. 
Her work has been 
received with en- 
thusiasm by the 
literary circles in 
Madrid, and Mrs. 
Graham, in her 
own sphere, has 
achieved as notable 
a@ success as Mr. 
Kidd. 

A book of a 
very different kind 
is. Lord Wolseley’s 
“Life of John 
Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough.” It 
is the day of white- 
wash, and the victor 
of Blenheim is for- 
tunate in finding 
such a whitewasher 
in the victor of 
Tel-el-Kebir. This 


biography of a soldier by a soldier is a valuable 


addition to the library of military history, and although yore. Here are two of the verses :— 
the biographer holds a brief for his hero, not even his 
zeal can lead him to obscure or deny the inveterate 
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VIEW FROM FERNS HILL, WITH NOWERS WOOD IN THE DISTANCE, WHERE 
THE GAMEKEEPERS WERE KILLED, 








his time in inventing excuses for this professional traitor 


of two centuries 
since, instead of 
spending powder 
and shot upon those 
who with more 
excuse might emu- 
late his example. 
Another solid 
Took of first class 
importance is Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s_ “ History 
of Trades Union- 
ism.” The import- 
ance of this book 
lies, as you will 
readily perceive in 
turning over its 
pages, in the grasp 
of its authors on 
the fundamental 
fact that every 
trades union is in 
its essence a Chris- 
tian Church in em- 
bryo: the formation 
of a brotherhood, 
based upon prin- 


ciples of equality, and the helping of the weak by the 
strong, the unemployed by the employed. Trades unions 
are churches without sacraments, save the sacrament of 
service, but they care for the “ least of these my brethren” 
much more than many of the ecclesiastical institutions. 


The authors,a kind 
of syndicate of two, 
are admirably 
qualified for their 
task, and their 
book will kecome 
classic in the 
library of labour. 
The laureateship 
is still held in re- 
serve, co that Mr. 
Swinburne has had 
to publish his new 
collection of poems 
without the coveted 
title, which Lord 
Rosebery will have 
to bestow upon 
somebody. Most of 
the verses in “ As- 
trophel ” have seen 
the light in perio- 
dicals noticed at 
the time in these 
columns. There is 
music and melody 
in the dedication 
to Mr. William 


Morris, enkindled with all the rapture and radiance of 


Truth, winged and enkindled with rapture 
And sense of the radiance of yore, 
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Fulfilled you with power to recapture 

What never might singer before— 

The life, the delight, and the sorrow 
Of troublous and chivalrous years 
That knew not of night or of morrow 
Of hopes or of fears. 
But wider the wing and the vision 
That quicken the spirit have spread, 
Since'‘memory beheld with derision 
Man’s hope to be more than his dead. 
From the mists and the snows and the thunders 
Your spirit has brought for us forth, 
Light, music, and joy in the wonders 
And charms of the North. 

No poet had ever worthier themes than those which 
Mr. Swinburne has selected in this volume. England, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Tennyson, Browning, Grace Darling, 
are only a few of the subjects which any poet might envy, 
but which few indeed could have treated with such 
majesty of melodious song as the author of “ Poems and 
Ballads.” , 

Everyone is reading Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
which I fear will not fascinate you very much. It will 
excite a languid interest, intellectual rather than emo- 
tional. It is a cameo cut in slate. There is a good 
deal of honest work in it, but conscientious painstaking 
is a poor substitute for the glow of human passion, the 
tumult of the heart. ‘“ Marcella” is clever, no doubt. 
Mr. Wharton, the self-seeking Social Democratic M.P., is 
really a first-class portrait, and Mrs. Jelleson is a creation. 
The Fabian Society feels flattered at the tribute paid to 
the Venturists; but Marcella as a study of the modern 
woman is superficial. You will not get out of yoir depth 
in this story, although much of the painting of rural life 
in the ferment of the present day is admirably done. I 
send you herewith two or three photographs of the 
locality where the book was written. I wish I could 
send you a key to all the characters, many of whom are 
drawn from life. This novel is fiction of the novelist- 
journalist order, and if it had been cut down a little, and 
Marcella had had more blood in her veins, it would have 
served admirably as a fewillefon in the Times, if you can 
for a moment imagine anything so inconceivable as a 
feuilleton issued from Printing House Square. 

You read “ Dodo,” of course, and disliked her. The 
author of her being has produced another story, “ The 
Rubicon,” which I enclose in your parcel, partly because it 
is own sister to “ Dodo,” and partly because it has had the 
unmerited good luck of being abused as extravagantly as 
its predecessor was praised. The society woman whom 
Mr. Benson loves to dissect is an unlovely creature. I 
am against suicide on general principles, but if all the 
Dodos and Lady Hayeses in real life went the way of 
prussic acid few tears would be shed. It is curious to 
note the glee of the Tublet in reproducing the Standard’s 
vituperation of the morals of the book. It would almost 
appear as if our estimable Catholic contemporary had 
discovered in the novels of Mr. Benson a welcome rein- 
forcement of the arguments against the marriage of the 
clergy—at least when they happen to be Archbishops. 

Among the other novels you will find in your bundle 
are Mr. George Moore’s “‘ Esther Waters,” a study of life 
in the kitchen, the taproom, and the racecourse, and Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda ”—books so dissimilar 
in every respect that it is strange to see their names 
bracketed in the same paragraph. You will want to 
see “ Esther Waters,” not only because of your interest 
in the study by a sometime disciple of M. Zola of illiterate 
Abigails in labour and in service, but because you will 
naturally desire to see a work proper enough for the 
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austere Mudie, but too shocking for the modesty of W. H. 
Smith and Son. Certainly Mr. Moore is not squeamish 
when he speaks of Esther’s seduction by the footman of 
the country house where she first goes as kitchen-maid— 
the first third of the book is taken up with life below- 
stairs in a house where racehorses are kept, and where 
racing is the one subject of interest—but, neither here 
nor elsewhere, does he trouble the reader with irrelevant, 
prurient detail. Her secret discovered, Esther goes to 
London, where her child is born, and there is one long 
fight for the life of her illegitimate son against what seem 
to her all the forces of society. A hard struggle for honest 
livelihood, a sordid, miserable round of days: this is 
Esther’s lot, until at last she meets again the man who first 
had ruined her. Grown prosperous, a publican and book- 
maker, William Latch seeks to undo the harm he has done. 
He marries Esther, and at the King’s Head, in Great 
Compton Street, he carries on his work until at last the 
police interfere, and the home is ruined. Finally Esther, 
her son in thearmy, her husband dead, returns to her first 
mistress and comparative comfort. Style is certainly not 
one of the many good qualities which the book possesses, 
but of the grasp of his characters, and of their life, 
Mr. Moore has the fullest measure. His is a great success, 
It is a low life which he presents—a life where horse- 
racing is the be all and end all of existence—but he has 
presented it with the hand of an artist. 

To turn to “The Prisoner of Zenda,” is to escape from 
the fog and murk of a November London to the sun and 
bright fancy of romance. Indeed, a more gallant, 
entrancing story has seldom been written. Reminiscent 
of Mr. Stevenson in some of his most fanciful moods, this 
tale of a German principality has the fascination of the 
great romance, the appeal of Dumas and Walter Scott. 
The reader is hurried along in a whirl of intrigue and 
excitement, what time he wonders how so complicated a 
medley of circumstances can be unravelled. Mr. Hope 
was a promising writer when he wrote “ Mr. Witt’s 
Widow” and “ Father Stafford”; to-day, if his work does 
not fall off in quality, he enters upon a career as one of 
our foremost writers of romance. 

I send you a couple of books for your Sunday reading. 
T hope that they will do you good. They are not quite 
likely to contribute much to your comfort, but rather 
to stir your conscience and to rouse you to action. 
One is “ Vox Clamantium,” the voice of those erying in 
the wilderness. Among the criers you will find a motley 
company, beginning with Mr. Hall Caine and including 
among others Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. 
Tom Mann. The gist of what they have got to say is that 
there are a great many people in the world who are 
very unhappy, and that you and I have no right to 
enjoy ourselves in our easy-chairs until at least we can 
honestly say that we have done everything that we 
possibly can to ameliorate the conditions of those 
who are less happy. The other book is exclusively 
clerical ; “ Lombard Street in Lent” is a collection of 
sermons preached during Lent in Lombard Street. They 
are very notable in their way, and within their cover-you 
get a summary of the message of the more advanced 
school in the Church of England to the people of England. 
Talso inclose in the parcel a charming little book entitled 
“Gems from the Talmud,” translated into English verse 
by the Rev. Isidore Myers. It will quite astonish you to 
find ont how many of the best things in what is called 
the New Religion of the present day are contained in the 
Talmud. 

In literary criticism there is nothing produced better 
this month than Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson. It is a 
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volume which should be placed side by side with the 
collected editions of the late laureate’s works. Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke has been a life-long student of the greatest 
poet of the Victorian era, and in this volume he gives us 
the cream of his thought. Tennyson, according to Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, was “conscious all his life of being set 
apart as a prophet, and of the duties which he owed to 
humanity.” Asa prophet Mr. Brooke treats him, and as 
acommentary upon Tennyson the present volume will 
take a leading, if not a permanent, place as an excellent 
commentary upon the poet. 

Seventeen years ago (dear me, how the time flies!) 
there were no despatches in the Blue Books which were 
more intelligent than those which bore the name of Lord 
Augustus Loftus. At that time he was British Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. Petersburg, and upon the 
assurances given to him the peace of Europe chiefly 
hung. All this and much more is brought back to the 
mind by the publication of the second series of Lord 
Augustus Loftus’s “Diplomatic Reminiscences,” which 
you will find in your box, together with another two- 
yolume book of great importance—Mrs. J. R. Green’s 
“Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.” 

. Isend you “ The Yellow Book.” I had some doubt as 
to. whether I ought to notice it among the quarterlies in 
the Reviews Reviewed, but ultimately I decided to treat 
it as a book. It is the first of a series of quarterly books 
which are to have yellow backs and are to be bound in 
cloth instead of being printed as all other periodicals 
with paper covers. The contents are very miscellaneous 
indeed, chiefly poetry, art, fiction, by a strangely mixed 
group of contributors. Leading off with Mr. Henry James, 
who sends a longish short story in his best style, it 
contains of the older men Mr. Edward Gosse and Mr. 
Saintsbury, and of the younger Mr. George Moore, Mr. 
Le Gallienne, Mr. Arthur Symons, and Mr. Arthur 
Waugh. Its illustrations—entirely independent of the 
letterpress—proceed in the most part from the sup- 
orters of the New English Art Club-——Mr. Walter Sickert, 

r. Steer, Mr. Furze, Mr. Beardsly, Mr. Rothenstein, 
and others—but Sir Frederic Leighton has two studies. 

I ought to have sent you last month Mr, Standish 
O’Grady’s “The Story of Ireland,” a successful attempt 
at a popular, readable Irish history. I send it however 
this month with another book from the same pen, a story, 
“Tost on Du Corrig,” an exciting romance of the wild 
Trish coast, honeycombed with caves. The book’s style 
is good, and there are many illustrations by Mr. John 
Giilich. If I am not much mistaken you will spend 
a ‘rapt hour with “Lost on Du Corrig.” Then, 
if you want to be popular pass it on to some boy 
—for it is above all a boy’s book. And talking of 
books for children, I may mention that I thought it as 
well to put in the box the four volumes of the School and 
Home Library—Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” Waterton’s 
“ Wanderings in South America,” Dana’s “Two Years 
before the Mast,” and Anson’s “ Voyage Round the 
World.” They are wonderfully cheap at one and four- 

ence each, and look exceedingly creditable. I really 
included them with the idea that you might care to give 
them to your village or national schoollibrary. If you are 
not thoroughly tired of novels about the woman question, 
you might order from your library “ A Modern Amazon,” 
by a new writer who signs “George Paston,” but who 
is too evidently a woman. It is evidently the work of 
an unskilled amateur, but you may be interested in 
the “ modern Amazon,” who, apparently incapable, like the 
heroine of “A Yellow Aster,” of a decent love, gets over 
her objection to marriage and its duties by saying to her 
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lover, “I am willing to go through the form of marriage 
with you, to live in your house as your compan‘on and 
friend, to share your intellectual life, to entertain your 
guests, to—to be, in short, the wife of your mind, if—if you 
will be satisfied with that.” Of other fiction I send you 
Mr. John Davidson’s much-discussed “ Baptist Lake,” 
a single-volume edition of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
“Marion Darche,” and two new handsome volumes of 
the translation of Dumas, containing “The Forty-five.” 
And if you are an admirer of Dumas (which Heaven 
bring!) you will enjoy reading a volume of literary 
essays, “ Romantic Professions,’ by Mr. W, P. James 
who shows himself by constant reference and eulogy, 
a true reader of the author of “Monte Christo.” In 
his eight essays, Mr. James deals almost entirely with: 
subjects pertaining to the novelist’s profession. “On 
the Naming of Novels,” “Names in Novels,” “Thi 
Historical Novel”: here are three of his titles. He 
has a winning, allusive, learned style, brimming over 
with good spirits. You will find another book ot 
peculiarly literary interest, “‘Junius’ Revealed,” by 
Mr. H. R. Francis, who claims to be the surviving 
grandson of the author of the famous little-read 
letters. Then you will find two plays in separatc 
volumes, translated from the Norwegian of Bjérnstjern 
Bjornson. Both “ Pastor Sang” and “ A Gauntlet” arc 
“thesis plays”: the one deals with the subject of 
faith-healing in a manner somewhat cryptic but always 
interesting; the other with the question of the pre- 
nuptial chastity of man. Then as a specimen of drama 
produced nearer home, requiring no translator’s ser 
vices, I send you a very exquisite little fairy play by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, A mere pamphlet in size, costing 
but a shilling, “ The Land of Heart’s Desire” is an essay 
in poetical drama, eminently successful. Last month | 
remarked that Mrs. Hinkson’s ‘‘ Cuckoo Songs ” (you will 
find her collection of Irish prose sketches and stories, 
“ A Cluster of Nuts,” somewhere in the box) was “ infused 
through and through with the glow and glamour of Celtic 
imagination.” The same sentence will do duty for Mr 
Yeats’s little play: its subject is Irish too. 

Among the miscellaneous books you will find the two 
new volumes of the Badminton Library, “ Big, Gamx 
Shooting,” for which Mr. Clive Phillips-Wolley is mainly 
responsible. A perfect treasury of hunting adventure, 
these two sturdy volumes, packed with illustrations, are 
just the books for a country house library. Next you will 
find Colonel Kenny Herbert’s “Fifty Breakfasts,” a 
good cookery book, for which Mrs. Smurthwayt should 
be grateful. Then there is a translation, by Lady 
Mary Loyd, of Vicomte Robert du Pontavice di 
Heussey’s “ Villiers de l’Isle Adam : His Life and Works ;” 
and finally, as a theological fillip, I enclose a volume 
of Phillips Brooks’ “ Addresses,” edited by the Rey. 
Julius H. Ward. 

I have left myself but little room to speak of some 
important new editions that I send. The most interest- 
ing is, I think, the new volume of the Mermaid Series— 
“The Best Plays of Richard Steele,” edited by Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, a great authority upon the. period. I cannot 
again repeat my praise of Mr. Wheatley’s edition of 
Pepys’ “ Diary,” or of Dr. Skeat’s “ Chaucer.” It should 
be sufficient to heartily welcome the fourth volume of the 
one and the second of the other. Then to the Aldin« 
Edition of the British Poets has been added Samuel 
Butler, in two volumes, edited by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson. And to the Library of Old English Authors 
has been added a single-volume edition, for which Mr. 
J. W. Ebsworth is responsible, of Carew. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s Magazine opens with a fine poem by Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entitled “The Lament of El 
Moulok.” The poet tells how on the steps of St. Sophia 
the poet, El Moulok, crazed by the death of his son, 
chants the following poem : — 

Ages ago, 

Allah, grown weary of His myriad worlds, 
Would one star more to hang against the blue. 
Then of men’s bones, 

Millions on millions, did He build the earth. 
Of women’s tears, 

Down falling through the night, He made the s-a. 
Of sighs and sobs 

He made the winds that surge about the globe. 
Where’er ye tread, 

Ye tread on dust that once was living man. 
The mist and rain 

Are tears that first from human eyclids fell. 
The unseen winds 

Breathe endless lamentation for the dead. 

As this is contrary to the teaching of the Koran, the 
erazed poet is promptly cast into giol. But, says Ald- 
rich :— 

None the less 
Do women’s tears fall ceaseless day and nigut, 
And none the less do mortals faint and dic 
And turn to dust; and every wind that blows 
About the globe seems heavy with the gricf 
Of those who sorrow, or have sorrowed, here. 
Yet none the less is Allah the Most High, 
The Clement, the Compassionate. He sees 
Where we are blind, and hallowed be His Name! 


In the Century, Nikola Tesla, the electrician, gives 


some samples of the work of the chief Servian poct, Iovan 
Iovanovitch. He illustrates his paper by paraphrasiny 
some of the poet’s works, which are Englished by Mr. 
Johnston. The poem on “The Thres Giaours” is one 
of the grimmest and the finest of ghost poems. 

In Longman’s Magazine, Austin Dobson discourses 
more suo upon his’ fondness for the eighteenth century 
worthies. It is entitled “ Apologia pro Seriptis Suis.” 
He admits that the present day is variel and rich, but it 
is touchy and resents criticism :— 

Whereas with these old Shades of mine, 
Their ways and dress deligut me ; 

And should I trip by word or line, 
They cannot well indict m>, 

Not that I mean them harm. I seek 
To steer ’twixt blame and blindness ; 

I strive (as some one said in Greek) 
To speak the truth with kindness : 

But, should I fail to render clear 
Their title, ran‘, or station, 

I still may sleep secure, nor fear 
A suit for defamation. 

In Temple Bar, Elliott Lees tells in verse the legend of 
Granada—how King Boabdil sits in a mountain cave 
waiting for the hour of his vengeance. 

Under the white Sierra, 
Beneath the dome of snow, 

Whence, windborne, wheels the vulture 
Over the vale below: 

Where none may spy his anguish, 
Nor any mock his fate, 

In a cavern planned by no mason’s hand, 
Boabdil sits in state. 


IN THE Reviews. 


GLADSTONE AND POPE LEO. 

Tue Scandinavian magazines for this month do not 
contain much that is of general interest. Nyt Tidskrift, 
however, is good as usual, and contains, among other 
excellent articles, a fine anl appreciative critique on 
Gladstone by Sigurd Ibsen, which opens with a comment 
on some striking resemblances between England’s veuer- 
able hero-statesman and Pope Leo XIIL 

Apart from the coincidence that the two are of an age, 
they are almost equally endowed with literary tastes and 
literary powers. Glalstone is noted for his Homeric 
studies, Pope Leo for his publication of the philosophical 
works of Thomas of Aquinas, Gladstone is a worshipper 
of the Greek philology, Leo XIII. a master of Latin 
versification. Both lived their youth in an atmosphere 
of religious and political intolerance. The son of the 
wealthy Liverpool merchant was brought up in extreme 
Toryism; the scion of the noble family at Carpineto was 
bred in a Jesuitieal college. Young Gladstone sat, in the 
first Cabinet of which he was a member, cheek by jowl 
with Wellington, most reactionary of all reactionary 
souls. Young Peeci made his destiny as prelate under 
Grezory XVL, that apparition from the Middle Ages who 
had worn the hood of the cloister and remained the 
fanatical monk even on the papal throne. As time passed 
on many prejudices were cast overboarl; Gladstone 
worked himse!f upwards to broad-mindedness, Pecci to 
opportunism. Aud s> it has come to pass that we ses 
the Conservative politician metamorphosed into a 
champion of liberty and an opponent of a State-established 
Church, and the priestly upholder of the principles of 
authority extending a conditional acknowledgment to 
modern science, lending a kindly ear to the burning 
social questions of the day, and giving the French 
Republic his moral support in its fight against monarchic 
tendencies 

At an early age both Gladstone and Pecci were fortu- 
nate enough to have won prominent positions. At 
something over twenty, the one was already Member of 
Parliament and Junior Lord of the Treasury; the other 
governor of the province of Benevent. Both celebrated 
last year a fifty-years’ jubilee, for in 1843 the one was for 
the first time Prime Minister, and the other had donned 
the episcopal dignities. 

There are stars in the political firmament that, from 
tie moment of their rising, have shone forth in their 
fullest splendour. Of these were Cavour and Gambetta, 
But it was otherwise with Pecci and Gladstone. Cardinal 
Pecci lived for the space of an average lifetime, almost, 
a monotonous existence in silent Perugia, valued, indeed, 
by a narrow circle as a learned theologian and an able 
alministrator, but that was all; and he was an old man 
before the world discovered all the resources that lay 
behind that nimble and inventive intellect. For years 
Gladstone was chiefly known as a pushing statesman of 
finance; slowly he made a name as the defender of the 
wronged, and only now at last has it been discovered to 
what a height his emancipated mind could rise. Had 
Leo XIII. died in his 70th year, the renown of a Manning 
or a Lavigerie would have overshadowed his memory, and 
none would have known that our century could bring 
forth a Pope worthy to he the suecessor of a Gregory VIL. 
or an Innocent III. Had Gladstone died in his 70th 
year, history had accorded him a place by the side of 
Peel or Russell, Palmerston or Disraeli, but would not 
have remembered him as the unique figure he now proves 
himsclf to Le. 
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“THE CHAOS OF PERIODICALS. 


— 


QW ISS HETHERINGTON sends me some advance 
proofs of the new volume of the Annual Index to 
the Periodicals of the English-speaking race. 

I congratulate her upon the continuously increasing 

efficiency of her work, and sincerely trust that before 

long this indispensable guide through the periodical 
chaos may be appreciated as it deserves. 

This Index to Periodicals is not an index to the Revirw 
or Reviews, except incidentally. It is an index to almost 
all the articles published in the more important English 
and American magazines and reviews in the course of 
1898. Miss Hetherington, the experienced chief of my 
indexing staff, and her able and zealous assistants, have 
to exercise critical judgment as to which magazines are 
worth indexing and which are not, and though the list of 
periodicals whose contents have been indexed is by no 
means complete, the number selected has become a very 
large and comprehensive one. Later on, as the work 
receives more encouragement, other periodicals will be 
added—the geological reviews, for instance, which several 
correspondents desire should be included. 

The Annual Index, it is also necessary to explain, has 
nothing whatever to do with the ordinary monthly Tables 
of Contents and Index published in the Review or 
Reviews. These are, of necessity, often very incomplete. 
Many magazines are published too late to be included in 
the current number, and their contents have to pass 
unnoticed. The Annual Index is an entirely independent 
compilation, made up without reference to the monthly 
lists in the Review or Reviews. 

The indexer, like the poet, can only hope for a select 
audience, fit though few. To produce an Index to all the 
more important articles appearing in the Magazines and 
Reviews of the English-speaking world, entails an expense 
which can never be recouped by the proceeds of the sale 
of the Index. Some day there is a possibility that the 
advertising value of a publication which is constantly 
being consulted all the year round in all the public 
libraries of the land may enable me to reduce the loss 
on the Index. But that desirable consummation is not 
yet in sight. 

Excepting from the monetary sacrifice entailed by the 
publication of our Annual Index, I reflect upon its 
production with unmixed satisfaction. Last winter, 
when I visited the charmingly beautiful library of 
the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa, I experienced 
a genuine thrill of pride and pleasure on hearing the 
chief librarian express his constant reliance upon our 
Annual Index.. “ It is by my side all the time,” said he 
to me; “hardly a day passes that I have not to refer to 
it to enable me to answer some inquiry or other. I 
really do not know how I should get along without it.” 
To render the valuable articles lost in the periodical 
chaos accessible and available to the legislators of the 
Dominion and the students of the capital of Canada 
seemed to me a service to man which it was a privilege to 
render. 

Not less gratifying was it to me to hear similar testi- 
mony in Chicago from the energetic and capable chief 
librarian in the City Hall. Visions rose before me of 
baffled students and hwrried journalists hunting in vain 
for some clue to a missing article, and then suddenly 
finding the needed reference in our Index. As it was in 
Ottawa, and in Chicago, so it may be in all probability 
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in all the great cities which the English-speakers have 
builded in the fair lands beyond the sea. 

I am glad to see from the following correspondence 
that at home in the old country there is as cordial an 
appreciation of Miss Hetherington’s good work. Here, 
for instance, is a letter written by Mr. Frank Campbell, 
a worker in the Printed Book Department of the British 
Museum :— 

Dear Madam,—I regard the “Indexes to the Periodicals of 
the World” as invaluable to all who have the slightest desire 
to keep pace with the times, and I trust that a greater 
appreciation of their worth will be shown in the ensuing year 
than appears to have been the case with previous issues of the 
Index. 

It is, however, a hard task to convince the world that 
Catalogues and Indexes are absolute necessities of daily life, 
and not mere luxuries. 

Judging from past experience, I fear that we must not look 
for much appreciation of any such work from the general 
public until there is a more united scheme of combination 
among cataloguers and indexers of modern literature. 

In spite of much yaluable work effected during recent years, 
we have yet to systematise modern bibliographical effort on a 
more comprehensive scale throughout every branch, before we 
can hope for much public recognition. But I fear that little 
progress will be made in the matter in the absence of a special 
annual conference of all those who are interested in modern 
bibliography. 

Glasgow, the second city in the Empire, has no free 
public library—for “the ratepayer is poor ”—but Mitchell’s 
Library is one of the best in Scotland, and this is how 
Mr. F. T. Barrett, its librarian, writes :— 

Even the smallest library, if it contains any current periodical 
literature at all, would find the “ Annual Index” the cheapest 
book bought in the course of the year. In this library both 
your Index and Mr, Fletcher’s continuation of “ Poole” are in 
constant use. In our experience (we issue from 1,500 to 2,200 
volumes daily) the “ Annual Index” is worth many times its 
cost. 

Still further north we have Aberdeen. The public 
librarian, Mr. A. W. Robertson, writes to Miss Hethering- 
ton as follows :— 

It is with a feeling of no ordinary satisfaction that I have 
received the announcement of the forthcoming volume of the 
“Index and Guide to the Periodicals of the World.” In 
acknowledging it, I take the opportunity of saying that my 
experience in the library here has led me to think that it 
contains no more generally useful works than the volumes of 
the “Index to the Periodicals of the World.” For myself I 
can say that they have been invaluable in connection with the 
numerous applications for information made to me from far 
and near; and judging by the numbers of times they ar 
resorted to by the public, who have free access to them on th 
open shelyes in the Reference Department, I should say they 
have been no less a boon to many others. Tliey are, indeed, in 
a yery real sense books which no library should be without, 
and I can only suppose that it is from want of thought, or 
ignorance of their merits, that they are not to be found in 
every library, great and small, in the country which has to 
cater for the needs of the people. Once adopted, they are 
certain to become popular and to be appreciated at their just 
value. It is but the simple truth to say, that librarians every- 
where, and indeed all who have to deal with books either as 
sellers or the custodians of reading institutions of any kind. 
are under a deep obligation to yourself and the proprietor ot 
the Review or Reviews for presenting a work of so much 
labour and skill which unlocks the best current thought on the 
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topics which engage the thoughtful attention of increasing 
numbers. 

As to the “Guide” part of the book, it is to myself highly 
interesting and valuable, but I doubt whether it is equally so 
to many others, and still more do I doubt whether its use is 
such as to compensate for the immense labour which its 
preparation must entail. The “ Foreign S ction,” on the other 
hand, is distinctly valuable, because it embodies information 
not procurable, or at least not easily procurable, elsewhere. 


I might multiply such testimony without end. But I 
will only quote two more letters—one from Mr. Butler 
Wood, of the Bradford Free Library, who writes :— 

Readers in Bradford, who are wishful t» see the latest 
literature on subjects which interest them, are greatly helped 
by consulting the “Index,” because it is not only well 
arranged, but copious in details, and deals with a much larger 
mumber of periodicals than any other work of the kind. I 
can assure you, that Indexes such as yours are not only 
becoming extremely useful, but absolutely necessary, to the 
heads of our large Public Libraries. 

The other, from Mr. Yates, of the LeelJs Public Library, 
who says :— 

Respecting the “ Annual Index and Guid+ t» Periodicals,” T 
may say that we have subscribed each year to it since its pub- 
lication, and find it of incalculable service to us, to our readers, 
and more especially to the press of Leeds; in faet, I think, 
that every néwspaper office in the United Kingdom should 
subscribe to it for the use of their staff, the price of Povle’s 
Index being so prohibitive that it is only large Public 
Libraries that can afford to subscribe to it. In another way, 
your Index is of service to us. Being so reasonable in price 
(any one can buy it) it relieves the pressure very much on 
the more valuable work, ‘* Poole’s,” which, when worn out, will 
not be able to be replaced. I hop», in conclusion, that your 
publication will not lapse, being of such great service to the 
literary world. 

Mr. Thomas Mason, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Public 
Library, characterises the “ Annual Index to Periodicals ” 
as “a capital piece of work and a most necessary one.” 

Mr. Sam. Timmins, F.S.A., Birmingham, who has been 
closely associated with libraries for more than thirty 
years, and who, as Chairman of the Book Committee of 
the Birmingham Reference Library, has had a hand in 
spending £30,000 and buying nearly 29,000 valuable 
books, writes :— 

The three volumes of the “Index to Periodicals” are the 
most useful, careful, and even interesting of all my books of 
reference. They have saved me many hours of note-making, 
and have given me keys to foreign periodicals which I could 
not have found elsewhere. The volumes are indeed invaluable 
and indispensable to eyery public library, and deserve a place 
of honour in every private library, worthy of the name, as 
unrivalled keys to current literature of almost all the countries 
of the world. ... 

[I have Poole’s great work complete, and it is excellent, but 
your Index is far more generally useful and ought to be not 
only an Index for librarians, but for readers to refer to, by 
being placed on the tables for general use. 

These letters are from librarians whose profession and 
daily business it is to act as guides through the literary 
maze—experts therefere whose opinion as to the practical 
utility of the Index is entitled to most respect. Let 
me follow them by an extract from a letter by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who writes as “a mere amateur and 
outsider,” and regards magazine articles as pathological 
microbes to be avoided or forgotten. He says :— 

I am free to confess that the “Index to the Periodical 
Literature of the World” is a signal example of industry, 
aecuracy, and method. I learn from it a great many things of 
which LI knew nothing, and of which I had not so much as 
heard as existing. Indeed, turning to my own name, I find 


things about myself of which I knew nothing. I cannot doubt 
that such an Index must be of great use to many people. But 
I should imagine that its principal use would depend on its 
being continuous. Those who care to know what has been 
written on a given subject—say in 1892, or 3—may not be 
numerous. But if one could turn to a set of indices, and be 
certain to find every word that had been printed in the world 
(in periodical literature)—say between 1880-1900—it would be 
invaluable to very many. 

The Index is astonishingly well done, beautifully printed to 
my eye (for I enjoy diamond type), and the printer’s name is 
new tome. But, as I said before, 1 am a mere amateur and 
outsider in periodical literature. I don’t want to know what 
my contemporary colleagues are saying, whether about me or 
about others. I want to forget it, to ignore it. This Index of 
Reviews and Magazines is to me what an extraordinarily 
careful and subtle microscopic analysis of bacteria might be— 
a magnified reproduction of pathological microbes which one 
has to ayoid or to forget. But I must say that in its execution 
it is a model of what an Index should be. I onee spent some 
months on an Index myself and know what that work costs. 
Expertus disces quam gravis iste labor ! 

Mr. Learoyd, of Ifuddersfield, on the other hand so far 
from thinking that articles should be avoided or for- 
gotten, wishes us to undertake the duty of making more 
easy the procuring of such articles as the public may 
desire to fish up from the abysmal depths of our 
periodical literature. He writes :— 

I am yery much obliged io you for the pains and labour you 
have taken, and [am sure your labours would be more gene- 
rally appreciated were they better known. 

Iam inclined to think that a little consideration on your 
part might make your work still more useful. You will 
appreciate what it is for those of us who live in the country, 
finding reference to matters in periodicals as to which we want 
merely temporary reference, and being unable to obtain copies of 
the serials. LI incline to think that if some bookseller or pub- 
lisher would adopt the practice cf being prepared to send, by 
book post, into the country, any volumes of serials on loan at 
a moderate charge for a short period, this would be a profitable 
undertaking and clearly beneficiai to a large number of readers. 
It would also be a great help if there were searchers who 
could look through periodical literature and look up subjects 
for readers. I do not know whether you are in touch with any 
such, but if you are, I shall be glad to hear from you or to 
haye any suggestions that you can give. 

I shall be very glad to carry out Mr. Learoyd’s sug- 
gestion if it can be shown that there is any general 
dlemand for such service; but so far my experience does 
not point in the direction of there being much desire for 
the loan of magazines or reviews. 

With reference to the Index for 1891, Mr. David G. 
Ritchie, of Jesus College, Oxford, says :— 

Dear Madam,—I have examined the Index somewhat 


‘minutely, testing it by looking up references to various articles 


in some of the less well-known periodicals, and [ have found 
the work admirably done. The * key-words” for the articles 
are most judiciously chosen (and any one who has ever made 
an index knows how difficult that often is), and the Index, as 
a whole, is a thoroughly scholarly and sutisfactory book of 
reference, so far as [ can judge. It seems to me much more 
complete than ‘* Poole’s Index,” and has, of course, the great 
additional advantage, if it is kept up, of following periodicals 
year by year. I trust it will find a place on the shelves of 
every Reference Library. 

The characterisation of the various Magazines and Reviews 
is yery interesting reading—for the sake of the historian of 
the future one might here and there wish rather more 
“objectively,” but the personal equation can casily be elimi- 
aated if necessary. .. 

I nope the publication of this Index will prove a success, 
and that it will become a permanent institution. It is so 
tantalising to have a recollection of having seen an article 
somewhere in a periodical and to spend hours im a library 
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trying to hunt it up. You will save people much vexation 
and loss of time. ; 

The “ Annual Index to the Periodicals” of the English- 
speaking world, covering 1893, indexes almost every 
article in 158 periodicals. Together with the Index 
is bound up a directory of the periodicals of the world, 


with the addresses of their publishers and a_ brief 


description of the nature of their contents. This year 
the handbook matter is condensed to the uttermost, to 
afford space for the constantly growing dimensions of 
the Index proper. I had some thought of omitting it 
altogether, but the reflection that no other publication in 
the world affords the information contained therein 
sufficed to secure its continuance for at least another 
year. 
INDEXING: APPRENTICE WANTED. 


Our Indexing Department will shortly require an 
apprentice as assistant in the work of compilation and 
indexing. She must not be over twenty; and must have 
a good English education, know French and German, 
and take an intelligent interest in current literature and 
politics. Applications, by letter on/y, to be addressed to 
Miss Hetherington, Review or Reviews Office, Mowbray 
House, Temple, London, W.C. 

“POOLE'SS INDEX.” 

The name of Dr. W. F. Poole, who may be said to have 
invented the idea of a General Index to Periodical 
Literature, has long been a household word in English and 
American libraries, and by his somewhat sudden death 
on March 1, “ librarianism ” has sustained a serious loss. 

He was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1821, and 
by the time he had attained his seventeenth year, had 
had some experience at the trades of jeweller, farmer, 
and tanner. Not finding himself at home in any of 
these professions, he entered Yale College in 1842, 
and near the end of his sophomore year was appointed 
assistant-librarian of the Brothers in Unity, a society 
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Association of the United Kingdom, and bringing the 
work down to the end of 1881. 

From 1851, when he became assistant librarian of the 
Boston (Mass.) Athenzeum, to the day of his death, Dr, 
Poole was actively engaged in practical library work. 
He also advised and assisted in the formation and 
management of libraries in a great number of Americal 
cities. In 1873 he was elected librarian of the new 
Public Library of Chicago, and in 1887 he accepted the 
position of librarian to the Newberry Library of Chicago, 
also a new institution. 

Meanwhile, a five-yearly supplement to “ Poole’s Index” 
had been brought out by Dr. Poole and his assoeiate editor, 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher. This volume covered the years 1882 tu 
1886, and therewith Dr. Poole concluded his labours so far 
as the Index to Periodical Literature was concerned. The 
work was next kept up to date by a monthly supple- 
ment to the Library Journal, which was afterwards 
extended into a quarterly, and later issued as ai 
annual volume with the title “Co-Operative Index to 
Periodicals.” At the end of five years, the secon: 
supplement, including the years 1887 to 1891, was 
published in one volume, uniform with those that had 
preceded, and with Mr. W. I. Fletcher as sole editor 
In 1892, the Index to Periodical Literature was merge: 
in the “ Annual Literary Index.” ‘lhe second American 
“ Annual Literary Index,” covering 1893, only indexes 
115 periodicals. 

OTHER INDEXES TO PERIODICALS. 

A quarterly Index to the articles contained in their 

periodical publications is issued independently by th: 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, of New York 
Their list comprises: Blackwood, the Contemporary Re- 
view, the Edinburgh Review, the Fortnightly Review, the 
Nineteenth Century, the Quarterly Review, the Scottis/ 
Review, Shakespeariana, and the Westminster Review. 
_ The Dial, a fottnightly published at Chicago, gives 
im every number a short list of “Topics in Leading 
Periodicals.” The Literary Digest has abandoned its 
Index to Current Periodicals, and Book Chat and the 
Boston Weekly Review have been discontinued. 


The Most Notable Sayings in English History. 

THE Leisure Hour offered prizes for wise sayings con- 
nected with historical events. In the May number the 
editor awards the first and second prizes, both of which 
are won by women :— 

A careful analysis proves beyond all doubt that the most 
popular instances of wise sayings connected with history ar: 
the following :— 

Oliver Cromwell’s : “ Put your trust in God, but keep your 
powder dry.” 

Cardinal Wolsey’s dying words : “ Had I but served my Gud 
as diligently as I have served my king, He would not hav 
given me over in my grey hairs!” 

Latimer to Ridley at the stake: ‘* We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England as, I trust, shall 
never be put out.” 

Sir Robert Walpole in the declaration of war with Spain 
“They may ring their bells now, but they will soon be wringing 
their hands.” 

Nelson’s: “England expects every man this day to do lis 
duty.” 

Wolfe at the Heights of Abraham, repeating the stanzas ot 
Gray’s “Elegy”: “had rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” 

S'r Walter Raleigh at his execution: “What matter how thc 
head lie, so that the heart be right ?” 





Now Ready—New Volume of the Annual Index (covering the y ar 1893). Price 5s. nett. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 
THE DREAM OF THE CauRCH OF THE FUTURE. 

In the New England Magazine for April, there is 
an interesting paper entitled “A Parlour Conference 
Meeting,” which is chiefly interesting on account of the 
sketch which it gives of the alterations which would be 
made in an American village if sectarianism were done 
away with, and the Civic Church were able to dispose of 
the resources of the various sects. The speech is put 
into the mouth of a character named Edward Miles, who, 
after listening to various suggestions as to the improve- 
ment of the village, startles his elders by telling them 
what he would do if he were an autocrat commissioned 
to use the resources of Christian brotherhood to create an 
ideal village :— 

Allow me to set in order the complaints of our social and 
moral condition made here to-night. 

1. That the community is divided into widely-sundered 
classes. 

2. That most of these classes lack interest in the Protestant 
churches, and hence there is a dangerous decline in religious 
life. 

3. That Sabbath breaking, s'reet disturbances, and coarse 
manners attest the general social demoralisation. 

4. That drunkenness and all manner of vice flourish among 
us, radiating evil influences from low places of resort. 

How may all grades of development in Hope be welded 
together in one mutually helpful social life? I will picture to 
you in brief outline the answer I have dreamed out, and which, 
had I autocratic power and unlimited means, I would seek to 
make real in action. If any points in my wild vision strike 
you as useful in suggestion, we will discuss the details at some 
future time. 

THE AUTOCRAT’S FIRST ORDERS. 

My dream is, first, of moving the Baptist Church up on to 
the lot of the Congregational Church, joining the two at right 
angles at the north-east corner. Then, of moving the Town 
Hall, where the Methodist Church now worships, up on the 
other side of the lot and juining it to the First Church at the 
north-west corner. 

We should then have a commodious building, forming three 
parts of a Greek cross, hiding the unsightly sheds which stand 
each side of the First Church, and all looking out upon our 
pretty Common. In my dream, by the way, I saw our German 
horticulturist, Mr. Bergh, employed to make the Common in 
front of this triune building blossom as the rose, and saving his 
own soul from its enemy, drink, thereby, by means of constant 
and congenial labour. 

The Congregational Church we will keep as it is, having 
three religious services in it on Sunday, one for each of our 
church organizations, with as many prayer-mectings each week 
as is deemed best. The Baptist Church we will make into a 
two-storied building, having two rooms on each floor, one large 
and one small, connected by folding doors. Downstairs we 
will have, in the larger room, some simple gymnastic apparatus, 
ninepins, billiards (sensation of horror), parlour croquet, and 
any other attractive games. In the little room we will put 
quiet amusements, chess, checkers, puzzles, dominos, jack- 
straws, cards (again a sensation of horror). We will draft 
into a “Union Social League,” resumed the imperturbable 
young man, calmly, all the best men and women of the place, 
and secure by appointment the presence of at least four on each 
evening in these amusement rooms, as entertainers. These 
shall see to it that all the influences of the place be clean and 
ennobling. They shall work to that end as earnestly as if the 
gathering were in their own houses. 

THE VILLAGE PARLOUR. 

Upstairs, the large room shall be fitted up as a village 
parlour, with the library from Mr. Hill’s counting-room, 
increased by three times as many entertaining but still pure 
and wholesome books; and the walls shall be beantified by 
pictures and all of loveliness we can gather there. Here shall 
be weekly “sociables,” without regard to church lines, or 
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money lines, or “ culture ” lines, or any other restrictions of the 
human brotherhood idea. And here we shall all really try to 
get acquainted with one another. The smaller room we will 
fill with tables and make it a village reading-room, and supply 
it with daily and illustrated papers and with magazines, 
Here shall be the librarian’s place, and the room shall be open 
all day and every evening until ten o’ctlock. The amusement 
rooms below we will have open from four to ten, five of the 
weekday evenings, and Saturdays from 2 to 10 p.m. 
ENTERTAINING THE PEOPLE. 

Utopian as some of these suggestions may seem, they 
might all be carried out without difficulty if the various 
representatives of the Christian church in any village or 
town would sink their differences and apply themselves 
to the work which they have undertaken to do :— 

The Town Hall will still be let for publie entertainments; 
but we will not have any of the low “shows” that now vitiate 
our people. And we will try what we can do to develop our 
own talent. We will have a Village Dramatic Club (another 
sensation), and give its members the use of the hall once a 
week, for public entertainments and private rehearsals. My 
little club of scientific students will give familiar talks and 
interesting experiments there. And in my dream, somebody 
purchases a stereopticon, and Mrs. Hill and others, who have 
been to Europe, tell us about foreign places, illustrating their 
talk with pictures. And we have, too, a Village Daneing 
Circle (still another sensation), controlled by a board of 
directors composed of seven of the wisest, most resolute and 
discreet women in town. These shall make the membership a 
sort of roll of honour, no young man of bad habits or young 
woman of coarse speech being admitted to it. And to these 
carefully selected and thoroughly supervised dancers we will 
give the hall one evening in each week. Then we will have a 
Village Debating Club, which shall take in all the best of our 
talent, young and old, men and women, and be the means of 
diffusing information upon topics of practical importance, 
sanitary science, composition of focds, political action, educa- 
tion, and soon. This shall meet once a fortnight, the topic of 
discussion to be given out at the previous mectizg, and intro- 
duced by a written paper or speech, and thrown open for 
general elucidation. 

THE SUNDAY PROGRAMME. 

In my dream we cl.oose Sunday evening for the meetings 
of our Debating Club (sensation again), because that is the 
evening when the people we most wish to benefit are most at 
leisure and best fitted to take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity for improvement. I would therefore have the chureh 
service at ten, at one, and at four o’clock, and the Sunday 
schools at convenient times—the village parlour, the hall, and 
the Congregational yestry giving ample accommodation for 
them—leaving the evening free to devote to these general 
educational meetings. On the alternate Sunday evening when 
the Debating Club does not meet, I would have lectures on the 
more practical duties of life—talks on common ethics, with no 
attempt to “ convert” the people. I mean talks on the effect of 
aleohol on the body, mind, moral nature, and public safety ; 
talks on other branches of personal morality; biographical 
portraitures of good men and women, with great pains taken 
to make their distinctive -virtues prominent as an example; 
lectures which would be approved by all religious authorities, 
Catholic and Protestant, because inculeating a universal virtue, 
and given by any competent minister or layman whom we can 
secure. [ would have the village reading-room open all day 
Sunday, the care of it being a volunteer charity from members 
of the Union Social League, to relieye the regular librarian. 

These, with the executive ecmmittee of the Social League 
and the managers of the other branches of entertainment and 
instruction, should constitute a general board of direction. 
The subjects for discussions and lectures they would select and 
arrange ; they would pass vigilant judgment on the dramas to 
be put on the village stage, that nothing of questionable 
morality should app ar; they would be a breakwater, in short, 
to keep back the flo:d of vicious influences. 
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Aglaia—(Quarterly). 110, Strand. April. 1s. 
Men’s Dress. Illustrated. Henry Holilay. 

Women’s Dress. Illustrated. G. F. Watts. 

Children’s Dress. Illustrated. Adelaide Hallward. 
Corset-Wearing. Illustrated. Dr. W. Wilberforce Smith. 


Altruistic Review.—Springfield, Ohio. April 16. 29 cents. 
William T. Stead. Character Sketch. Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
The Civic Federation. H. H. Van Meter. 
Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock. May. 6d. 
The Reflecting Telescope. Illustratel. Edward A. Francis. 
Scene-Painting for Amateurs. Lilustrated. Henry L. Benwell. 


American Journal of Archzxology.—(Quarterly) 
March. 5 dols. per annum. 
The Madonnas of Luca Della Robbia. Illustrated. Allan Marquand. 


Byzautine Artists in Italy from the Sixth to the Fifteenth Century. Lllustrate1. 


A. L. Frothingham. 
A Torso from Daphne. Illustrated. Rufus B. Richardson. 


American Journal of Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. 
April. 25 cents. 
An Order of American Knighthood, W. H. Smith. 
Our House of Lords: United States Senate. Johu I’. Hume. 
What Do the American People Read? Carl Snyder. 
The Single Tax and Transportation. W. Edwiu Brokaw. 
Great Cities and Democratic Institutions. C. E. Pickard. 
Is Tariff Revision a Necessity? Lewis M. Neiffer. 
Who is Responsible for Poverty? Ellen B. Dietrick 
American Socialism. F. L. Greene. 
Legal Obstacles to Business Enterprise. Frederick H. Cooke. 
**Canada and Political Reunion.” Lawrence Irwell. 
» Political Exigencies. Clark Waggoner. 
Socialism in Its Different Forms. Harry C. Ager. 


Annals of the American Academy.—5, King Street, Westminster. 
March. 1 dol. 


Idea of Justice in Political Economy. Gustav Schmoller. 
Classification of Law. Russell H. Curtis. 

American Life Insurance Methods. Miles M. Dawson. 
Relation of Taxation to Monopolies. Emory R. Johnson. 
The Farmers’ Movement. C. 8. Walker. 

The Grange. F. J. Foster. 

Pennsylvania Tax Conference. H. R. Seager. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. May. 1s. 
Armour in the Tower. Viscount Dillon. 
Ennis Abbey. Illustrated. I). C. Parkinson. 
Notes on Archology in the Caerleon Museum. TIllustratel. John Ward. 
The Abbot of St. Benet and His Tenauts after the Peasant Revolt of 1381. 
Rev. W. Hudson. 


" Architectural Record. <ety). 14, Vesey Street, New York. 
April. 25 cents. 

The Architect of Fashion. Leopold Eidlitz. 

Architects’ Houses. Illustrated. John B. Robinson. 

French Cathedrals. Barr Ferree. 

I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Illustrated. Ernest Flagg. 

Architectural Aberrations. Illustrated. 


Arena,—Gay and Bird. April. 50 cents. 
The Liquor Traffic without Private Profits. John Koren. 
Heredity and Environment. A. M. Holmes. 
Tennyson’s Religion. With Portrait. Rev. W. H. Savage. 
The Rights of Tramps. Elbert Hubbard. 
The Ascent of Life: Psychic Forces in Nature. V. Stinson Jarvis. 
The Catholic Church and the Higher Criticism. Merwin-Marie Snell. 
The Farmer and the Land. W. D. McCrackan. 
The Bank of Venice in the Light of Authentic History. Hon. John Davis. 
Municipal Reform: the Need of a Positive Programne. Rev. Leighton 
Williams. 
Extravagance in Dress. Frances M. Steele. 
The Tenement-House Curse : 
Evils of the System. Wm. Howe Tolman. 
~ Tenement-Houses of Chicago. Alvina P. Stevens. 
Tenement-Houses in the Slums of Boston. Rev. Walter J. Swaffield. 
Side-Lights on the Tenement-House Curse. B. O. Flower. 
Union for Practical Progress : 
The New Time and How Its Advent May Be Hastenei. B. O. Flower. 
, The Church as a Missionary Field. Walter Vrooman. 
. A Prophet’s Cry to the Church. B, O. Flower. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. May. 61. 
Letters from South Africa, Illustrated. Chas. W. Woo. 


Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 
Silk-Weaving. Illustrated. Kineton Parkes. 
Newnham College. Illustrated. L. T. Meade. 
The Satirical Novel. H. A. Page. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 





Triibner and Co, 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock. May. 1s. 
From Blomidon to Smoky : Nova Scotia. Frank Bolles. 
The Henry. T. C. Mendenhall. 
Talk at a Country-House. Edward Strachey. 
Behind Hymettus. J. Irving Manatt. 
Francis Parkman. John Fiske. 
The Ethical Problem of the Public Schools. W. F. Slocum, Jun. 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist. Louise I. Guiney. 
The inc -yclic ‘als of Pope Leo XIII. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—-85, Loudon Wall. May. Is. 61. 
American Railroad Reorganisation. W. R. Lawson. 
The Budget. : 
Indian Finance. 
The Post Office as a Ba..ker. 


Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. April. 20 cents. 
Jesus Christ and Gautama Buddha as Literary Critics. Rev. F. F. Kramer. 
The Fratricide: The Cainite Civilisation, Genesis IV. Wm. R. Harper. 
The Attitude of the Christiin toward the Higher Criticism. L. W. Batten. 
The Bearing of Criticism on Edification. Prof. 1. K. Cheyne. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Paternoster Row. May. 2s. 6d. 
A Visit to the Tennysons in 1839. Edited by Bartle Teeling. 
Further Experiences in Apulia: Unpublished Papers of the late General Sir 
R. Church. KE. M. Church. 
Some Variations of Etiquette. W.G. Probert. 
A Ramble Round Folkestone. 
Cavalry Problems. C. Stein. 
The Aim behind an Eight Hours Bill. Warneford Moffatt. 
The Sofa Expedition and the West Indian Soldier. 
Government on Crutches, 
Deserted Homes: Birds’ Nests: ‘* A Son of the Marshes.” 
A Sham Socialist Budget. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoole. April 15. 61. 
The Russo-German Commercial T reaty. 
The Results of a Protectionist Policy in Spain. 
The Effect of the Fluctuation in the Value of the Dollar on the Chinese e Tea Trale. 
Regulations for the Navigation of the Suez Canal. 


Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. May. 61. 
Keighley Snowden. 
Prof. Robertson Smith. With Portrait. 
In the D’Urberville Country. [lustrated. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. D. Hay Fleming. 

Borderland.—(Quarterly). 125, Fle:t Street. April. 1s. 61. 

Psychical Stuly in the Unite! States, Tilustratel. W. T. Stead. 
Rey. W. Stainton Moses. Illustrated. Miss X. 
Psychic Healing and Cures of Christian Scientists. 
The Gifts of Healing aud of Bone-setting. 
After Twenty Years of Spiritualism. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 
The late Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. Illustrate]. G. Andrew Hutchison. 
Swedish Gymnastics. Illustrated. J. S. Newell. 
How to Commence Pyrography, or Burnt-Wool Engraving. Illustrate. ' 


Bye-Gones.—(Quarterly.) 62, Paternoster Row. March. 5s. per annum. 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams on ‘* The Ancient Welsh Church.” 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. May. 1s. 
Portraits and Biographies of Dr. Mackeuzie, Countess Grosvenor, and Mr. 
Jobn Hare. 

Calcutta Review.—(Quarterly). Kegan Paul. April. 6s. 
Persian Poets and Eng'ish Translators, Major-General F. H. Tyrrell. 
Two Russian Poets: Koltsoff and Lermontoff. Charles Johnstcn, 

The Rise of the House of Commons. H. G. Keene. 

Some Observations on Problems of Indian Administration. 

The System of Government in Ancient India. Purnendu Narayana Sinha. 
The Begum of Sardhana. Rey. A. S. Dyer. 

The Exploration of Tibet. Rev. Graham Sandberg. 

‘The German Code of Judicial Organisation. H. A. D. Phillips. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. April 

25 cents. 

Emblems and their Significance. H. Spencer Howell. 

In North-Western Wilds. Illustrated. William Ogilvie. 

The Evolution of Self-Government in the Colonies. Ifon, David Mills. 

A Glance at Archibald Lampman. Arthur J. Stringer, 

Irish Scenery. Illustrated. E. Dowsley. 

Sir Oliver Mowat. Illustrated. Frank Yeigh. 

Cape Illustrated Magazine.—19, Long Street, Cape Town. April. 6d. 

Irrigation in South Africa. Col. Tyrrell. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. May. 7d. 

Life at Girton College. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 

Can Animals Count? Jllustrated. A. H. Japp. 

The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. Lllustrated. 

People Who Face Death: Railway Men. Illustrated. Menry Frith. 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. April. 

A California Mountain Railroad. Llustrated. Frank van Vleck. 

The Electric Locomotive of To-day. Lllustrated. Geo. L. Clark. 

The First Systematic Attempt at Interchangeability in Firearms. W. F. 
Durfee. 

Manual Training Schools. Prof. C. M. Woodward. 

Sampling and Testing Small Sizes of Anthracite Coal. Illustrated. E-:kley 
B. Coxe. 

American and Foreign Locomotives. David L. Barnes. 

Electric Canal Boat Propulsion. Joseph Sachs. 

Electric Conduit Railroids. Illustratel. Albert Stetson. 

Waste Energy. George Hill, 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. May. ls. 44, 
Fragments. James Russell Lowell. d 
Hunting an Abandoned Farm in Upper New Eng'and. Illustratel. Wm. H. 

Bishop. 
Bookbindings of the Past. Illustratel. Brander Matthews. 
Across Asia on a Bicyvle. Illustrated. Thos. G. Allen, Jun., and W. L. 
Sachtleben. 
Capture of the Slaveship Cora. Tllustratel. Wilburn Hall. 
The Imitative Functions, and Their Place in Human Nature. Josish Royce. 
Chambers’s Journal.—4?7, Paternoster Row. May. 7d. 
Amber. . 
Breath-Figures and Dust Photographs, 
Naval Titles and Sea Phraseology. 
The Austrilian Meat-T'ra le. 
A Royal Resting Place: Tomb of Taj Mahal. 
Charities Review.—105, East 22nd Street, New York. April. 20 cents. 
A Scientific Basis of Charity. H. A. W 
Charity Organisation in Times yr \ 
The Gothenburg Methol of Regulating Liquor Tariff. Thos. F. Moran. 
Report ou a Department of Social Szieace at Columbia College, New York. 














Chautauquan,.—Kegan Paul. Apvil. 2 dollars per annum. 
Village Life in Mexivo. T. J. Hughes. 
Economi: Effects of Changes of Fashion. Prof. J. Lawrence Laugulia. 
Ideas and Tenjeacies of Modern Italy. Prof. Alex. Ol lrini. 
George William Chills. E. Jay E iwards. 
What Makes a Friend? John J. Cornell. 
The Weggars of Paris. Louis Paulian. 
Pawnshops and Small Borrowers. Charles Barnard. 
Russian Cottage Industries. Harriet C. Wilkie. 
The Japanese Brile versus The American Brile. Flora B, Harris. 


Chums,—Cass2ll. May. 61. 
A Mighty Huovter and His Deels: Chat with Mr. F. C. Selous. With 
Portrait. Clifford Cordley. 
Chat with Mr. Percy Phillips. With Portrait. A. E. Gleave. 
New Serial Story: ‘* The Sea Wolves,” by Max Pemberton. 


Church Bells.—12, Southampton Street, Stranl. May. 61. 
The Parish Church of St. Mary Mag lalene, Woolwich. Illustrate. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. May. 61. 
England and Uganda. Heury Morris. 

The Coaversion of India. Rev. P. Ireland Jones. 

Women Missionaries in C. M. S. Fields. 

A Year’s Work in Kyagwe, Uganda. With Map. Rev. G. K. Baskerville. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoole and Co. April. 6s. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
English Cathedrals. 
Bishop Westcott on the Incarnation and Common Life. 
Canon Overton on the Nineteeuth Century. 
The Letters of Mr. Lowell. 
The Glacial Period and the Antiquity of Min. 
An English Princess at the Court of Louis XIV.: Princess Henrietta. 
Mr. St. George Mivart on “‘ The Happiness in Hell.” 
Villainage in England. 
Cruttwell’s “ Literary History of Early Christianity.” 

Classical Review.—270, Strand. April. 1s. 6d. 

On the Geneva Fragmeats of Homer. F. G. Kenyon. 
On Slave Torture at Athens. C.V. Thom»son aad J. W. Heallam. 
Oa Roman Imperial Appeal. A. H. Greeaidge. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Holder ani Stoughton. May. 61. 
The Clergy ani Humin Nature. M. Bralford-Whiting. 
The Clergyman’s Wife. Major Seton Churchill. 
Contemporary Review.—lIsbister. May. 2s. 61. 
Disarmament. Jules Simon. 
Mr. Gladstone. Richard Holt Hutton. 
Philosophy in the Market Place: Reply to Grant Allen’s ‘* New Hedonism.’ 
Frederick Greenwood, 
The Church and Nonconformity in Wales. Thomas Darlington. 
The Disestablishe1 Churchia Ireland. Arthur Houston. 
The Ethics of Dynamite. Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
The Ragged School Union. Walter Besant. 
The House of Lords and Betterment. Lord Hobhouse. 
Personality as the Outcome of Evolution. Emma Marie Caillard. 
Practical Oxford. L. A. Selby-Bigge. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. E. B. Lanin. 


, 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND. MAGAZINES. 








Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. 
The Carnarvon Peninsula. 

Toft and Croft: Their Origin and History. 

The Last Governor of the Bastille: Couut de Launay. 


Cosmopolitan.—Iuternational News Company, Breams Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. April. 15 cents. 

A Story by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Some Colonial Women of the Unite1 States. Illustrated. Anne H. Wharton. 

The Romance of the Great Canal: Panama Canal. G. T. Ferris. 

Under the Cross of St. Andrew: The Russian Navy. Llustrated. V. Gri- 
baycdoff. 

How People Live in a Plutocratic City. W. D. Howells. 

Home Rule in Cities. E. E. Hale. 


Critical Review.—(Quarterly). Simpkin, Marshall. April. 1s. 6d. 
Hutchison Stirling’s Darwinianism. Prof. John G. M’ Kendrick. 
Sayce’s The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. A. A. 
sevan. 
Benziger’s Hebriiisshe Arch‘iologie. Owen C. Whitehouse. 


Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents. 
April 1. 
The Approach to Literature. 
English Literature at Cornell University. Hiram Corson, 
April 16. 
Henrik Ibsen. William Morton Payne. 


Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) Burns and Oates. April. 6s. 

Overlooked Testimonies to the Character of the Euglish Monasteries on the Eve 

of Their Suppression. Rev. F. A. Gasquet. 
The Popes as Promoters of University Elucation. Rev. J. F. Hogan. 
A Missionary Model Farm in Borne». Miss E. M. Clerke. 
Albi and the Albigensians. KR. Twigge. 
The Misericordia of Florence. Maria Zucchi 
The Chansons de Geste. Mary Hay len. 
The Acacian Troubles. Rev. Luke Rivington. 
Penal Times in Holland. Wilfrel C. Robinson 
Warham, an English Primate on the Eve of the Reformation. Very Rey. 

Canon Moyes. 

Economic Review.—{(Quarierly.) 34, King Street, Coveat Garden. 

April. 3s. 
Moral Threads in Social Webs. Rev. E. S. Talbot. 
A Defence against ‘‘ Sweating.”” Henry W. Wolff. 
‘fhree Months in the London Milk Trae. 
Christianity and the Charity Organization Society. Canon S. A. Barnett. 
The Proposed Industrial Union of Employers aud Employed. T. W. Bushill. 
Commercial Morality : 
A Vindication. S&S. B. Boulton. 
A Rejoinder. Rev. J. Carter. 
Socialism accordiag to Bebel. Sidney Ball. 
Edinburgh Review.—Loagmaus. April. 63. 

African Exploration. 
Dr. Julian’s Hymnology. 
Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 
The Liquefa:tion of Gases 
Three Noble Englishbwomen :—Lady Burghersh, Countess of Westmoreland, 

Countess Canning, and Marchioness of Waterford. 
Von Moltke’s Campaign in Bohemia. 
Naval Arm iments. 
Benjamin Kidd oa Social Evolution. 
The New Ministry. 


Educational Review.—(Ameri‘an.) F. Norgate and Co. April. 1s. 81. 
Spirit and Ideals of Harvard. George Santayana. 

Dr. J. G. Fitch With Portrait. Francis Storr. 

The South and Its Problem;. Lawton B. Evans. 

A Bit of Psychology Appliel: ‘The Love of the Beautiful. H.W. Compton. 
Edu-ational Problems in Europe. Nicholas M. Butler. 

Report of the Committee of Ten. Joln E. Bradley and John S. Clark. 


Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. April. 25 cents. 
South American Railroad Development. With Map. Courtenay De Kalb. 
Transportation by Wire-Rope Tramways. Illustratel. William Hewitt. 
Architectural Education for America: 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Arthur Rotch. 
A Practical Training. Robert D. Andrews. 
Early Architecture and Engineering in Peru. Illustratel. Alice D. Le Plon- 
geon. 
The Electrical Transmission of Intelligence. Thos. D. Lockwood. 
Development of the Incandescent Electric Lamp. J. W. Howell. 
The Pyritic-Smelting Provess. Philip Arg ll. 
The Beet-Sugar Industry in the Unite! States. Ilarvey W. Wiley. 
Growing Influence of the Engineer. J. F. Holloway. 


English Historical Review.—(Quarterly.) Longmans. April. 5s. 

Mr. Freeman and the Battle of Hastings. J. H. Round. 

Bishop Beckington and King Henry VI. Archdeacon Perry. 

The City of York in the Sixteenth Century. Miss Maud Sellers. 

“The Boke longyng to a Justice of the Peace” and the Assessment of Wages. 
Miss Ellén A. McArthur. 

The Roman Empire in 600 a.p. Prof. Bury. 

The Supposed Latin Penitential of Egbert and the Missing Work of Halitgar 
of Cambrai. Miss Mary Bateson. 

Av Unknown Charter of Liberties in the Reign of King John. Hubert Hall. 
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THE REVIEW 
English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. May. 6d. 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Vailima, Samoa. Illustrate. 
May Day Sports. Illustrated. George Clinch. 
A Post Office Warrior: Capt. Bull of the Duke of Marlborough. 


The Zoo Revisited: A Chat with Jingo. Illustrated. Phil. Robinson. 
The Crossing-Sweeper. Illustrated. Eliz. L. Banks. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—(Quarterly.) 22 Beraers Street. April. 1s. 
The British Workwoman in Danger. 

Lucy Stone. Miss M. A. Biggs. 

Maria Deraismes and the Woman’s Movement in France. Madame Schmahl. 


Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. May. 1s. 
On Some Objections tothe Ethical Teaching of Christ. Prof. Marcus Dods. 
The Galatia of the Acts: a Criticism of Professor Ramsay’s Reply. Rev. F. 
. Chase. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity: The Law. Prof. A. B, Bruce. 
The Bible and Science: Antediluvians and the Deluge. Sir J. W. Dawson. 


Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. May. 64. 
Hebrew Prophecy and Modern Criticism. Rev. F. H. Woods. 
The Hebrew Legend of Civilization in the Light of Rezent Discovery. W. St. 
Chad Boscawen. 
Professor William Robertson Smith. Prof. S. D. F. Salmond. 
The Theol gy of Isaiah. Prof. A. B. Davidson. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. May. 6d. 
The History of Starch. George L. Apperson. 
Folk-Lore.—(Quarterly.) 270, Strand. March. 3s. 61. 
St. Valentine’s Day Custom at Northrepps. W. B. Gerish. 
Cursing-Stones in Counties Fermanagh, Cavan, et>. G. H. Kinahan. 
Religious Tableaux in Italian Churches. W. H. D. Rouse. 
Italian Votive Offerings. W.H. D. Rouse. 
South Indian Murder Tria!s. E. Sewell. 
Early Races of South India. F. Fawcett. 
Guy Fawkes on the South Coast. Miss Burne. 
Masock. Mrs. Murray-Aynesley. 
Presidential Address. G. L. Gomme. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman ani Hall. May. 2s. 6d, 
Woman and Labour. Professor Karl Pearson. 
The Origin of Cultivation. Grant Allen. 
The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. D. A. Thomas. 
Some Recent Plays. William Archer. 
The Problem of Constantinople. Frederic Harrison. 
The Royal Patriotic Fund. Hudson E Kearley, M.P. 
The Appreciation of Gold. Robert Barclay. 
L’Impeérieuse Bonté: Book by J. H. Rosny. Ouida. 
The Stamp-Collecting Craze. W. Roberts. 
Cycling and Cycles. Creston. 
English and French Manners. Frederic Carrel. 
A Socialist (Bernard Shaw) in a Corner. W. H. Mallock. 


Forum.—37, Belford Street, Strand. April. 25 cents. 
Mr. Cleveland’s—Failure ? 
Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Crisis in England. J. Castell Hopkins. 
American Universities and the Training of Teachers. President G. Stanley 


all. 
Why Christian Missions Have Failed in India. V. A. Gandhi. 
American Achievements in Surgery. Dr. George F. Shrady. 
A Definite Step Toward Municipal Reform. Herbert Welsh. 
The Irish Conquest of Our Cities. John Paul Bozock. 
What ‘* Americanism” Means. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Has the Inter-State Commerce Law been Beneficial? Col. A. F. Walker. 
1s New York More Civilised than Kansas? J. W. Gleed. 
A Gentle Warning to Lecturers. Agnes Repplier. 
Has Farm Machinery Destroyed Farm Life? E. V. Smalley. 
A Notable New Book: Mrs. Ward’s “‘ Marcella.” H.W. Mabie. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—110, Fifth Avenue, New York. May. 25c. 

The Revolt of the Fleet: A Brazilian Retrospect. Illustratei. Cecil Charles, 

Medical Education in France. Illustrated. Dr. B. Sherw. od Dunn. 

Cloisters and Corners. Illustrated. Grace K. Channing. 

A Day in Upsala. Illustrated. Chas. Edwaries. 

Sugar-Beet Culture in Southern California. Illustrated. Frederick M. Turner. 
Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. May. 1s. 

Professor Robertson Smith: A Problem. 

The Shadow of the Tudor Legend. S. Barker Booth. 

The Cry of the Curates. C, N. Barham. 

The Usefulness of Profit-Sharing. Leopold Katscher. 

The Right to Labour. J. T. Blanchard. 

The Future of Christianity in India. 

The Morality of a People. Arthur Lynch. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. May. 1s, 
Dickens’ Curios. Percy Fitegerald. 
A Peep at the French. George Widdrington. 
Life in the Sage-Brush Lands of Southern California. G. H. Bailey. 
The Genesis of the Steamship. F. M. Holmes. 
Frances Wright: First Woman Lecturer. Elizabeth Lee. 
In the Heart of the Cotswolds, C. Parkinson. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. Muy. ‘2s. 
A Journey in Mongolia and in Tibet. W. Woodville Rockhill. 
Prince Henry the Navigator. 
The Early Cartography of Japan. With Maps. George Collingridge. 
Baron Toll’s Expetition to Arctic Siberia, and the New Siberia Islands, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. April. 1s. 64. 
On the Genus Solenopora. Illustratel. Dr. Alex. Brown. 
On the Sand-grains in Micaceous Gueiss from St. Gothard Tunnel. Illustrated. 
Dr. F. M. Stapff. 
The Mammoth Age and the Great Glaciers. Sir Henry H. Howorth. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. May. 6d. 
Famous Women Artists of the Worl]. W. Shaw-Sparrow. 
American Schoolgirl Life. 
Golf for Girls, Illustrated. Garden G. Smith. 


Good Words.—Isbister. May. 61. 
The Pearl of the East: Damascus. Tllustratel. Amy M. Bell. 
TheDockers’ Restaurants. Illustrate l. Edith Sellers, 
David Copperfield’s Childhood. If. Illustrated. Alexander Ansted. 
The Hon, Sir Heury Ram ay. Dr. George Smith. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. May. 62. 
Laiy Cook. Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
The Daily Telegraph aud Its Elitors. Illustrated. W. Roberts. 
Notes on Natural History. Illustrated. H. M. B. Buchanan. 
William Shakespeare. 
The Making of Pottery. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
What We Know of Indian Women. Illustrated. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. May. 1s. 
My First Visit to New Englani. TIllustratel. Wm. D. Howells. 
The Chastisement of the Qualla Battooans. Illustrated. Edgar S. Maclay. 
The Advent of Spring. With Maps. Mark W. Harrington. i‘ 
Pecuniary Independence. Junius Henri Browne. 
A Little Journey in Java. Illustrated. Frederick M. Burr. 
Charleston, South Carolina (1861). Anna C. Brackett. 
The Relations of Life to Style in Architecture. Thomas Hastings. 


Hertfordshire Review.—(Quarterly.) 62, Paternoster Row. March, 2s. 64, 
Knebworth House. Illustratel. F. G. Kitton. 

Berkhamsted School. Illustrated. 

Jobn Leech in Hertfordshire. Illustrated. F.G. Kitton. 

The High Altar Screen in the Cathedral Church of St. Albans. Canon Liddell. 
Chemistry as Taught by Prof. Attfield. Illustrated. C. H. Ashdown. 
Twilight in Hertfordshire : Some Gleanings of Folk Lore. E. Wingate Rinder 


Housewife.—20, St. Bride Street. May. 64. 
Lay Morell Mackenzie. TIIllustrate1. May Ostlere. 


Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein. May. 64. 


Habitual Drunkards. Norman Kerr. 

Law and Common Sense: The (Case of Martin versus The Trustees of the 
British Museum. Mrs. V. Woo lhull Martin. 

Women and Gambling. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 

The Illiterate Voter. R.G. Webster. 

Anarchists and the Right of Asylum. W, II. Wilkins, 


Idler.—Chatto ani Windus. May. 6d. 
British Museum Stories : Chat with Dr. Garnett. Illustratel. G. B. Burgin, 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. May. 61. 
Roofs. Illustrated. George TT. Blagrove. 
Grinding Tools. Illustrated. 


Indian Magazine and Review.—14, Parliament Strect. May. 61. 
Nature and Human Nature in Kashmir. Mrs, Logan. 


Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. May. 1s. 
A Ove Hundred and Three Millions Budget. 
The War Office and the Maxim Gun. 
London and East India Docks Muddle. 
Uganda. 
The Currency of the United States, 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. May. 64. 
Socrates as a Moral Teacher. Frederick C. Kolbe. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—270, Strand. April. 3s. 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. S. Schechter. 
First Impressions of Paul. C. G. Montefiore. 
The Meaning of the Mnemoni> Formule for the Radical and Servile Letters in 
Hebrew. Dr. Davil Rosin. 
Joseph Zabara and His ‘‘ Book of Delight.” I. Abrahams. 
M. Leo Erréra on the Jews of Russia. Miss Liwy. 


Journal of Education.—86, Fleet Street. May. 6d. 
Teaching of Literature in Schools. A. S. Wilkins. 
The Sixth Conference of the Teachers’ Guild. 


Journal of Geology.—46, Great Russell Street. March. 50 cents. 
The Glacial Succession in Norway. Andr. M. Hansen. 
Dual Nomenclature in Geological Classification. Henry S. Williams. 
Origin and Classification of the Green Sands of New Jersey. W. B. Clark. 
The Nature of Coal Horizoas. Chas. R. Keyes. 
The Arkansas Coal Measures in their Relation to the Pacific Carboniferous 
Province. J. Perrin Smith. 
Geological Surveys in Missouri. Arthur Winslow. © 


Journal of Hygiene.—46, East 21st Street, New York. April. 10 cents. 
Round-shouldered Girls. Dr. Mary W. Allen. 
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‘Journal of Idiernseapy and Natural Science.—(Quarterly.) 20, King 


William Street, Strand. April. 2s. 6d 
A Shore-Collecting Trip to Jersey. 


The Sense-Organs on the Legs of our White Ants, Termes Flavipes. Dr. A. 


C. Stokes. 


Facts and Arguments against the Vegetarian Theory. Mrs. Alice Bodirgton. 
Bacteria of the Sputa and Cryptogamic Flora of the Month. Dr. F. Viceutiui. 


Predacious and Parasitic: Enemies of the Aphides. H.C. A. Vine. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soclety.—(Quarterly.) Joha 
61. 


Murray, Albemarle Street. March 31. 3s. 
Robert Bakewell. Illustrated. Wm. Housman. 
Economy in Cultivation. R. Stratton. 
The Census of 1891 and Rural Population. L. L. Price. 
Wild Birds Useful and,Injurious. Illustrated. Chas. F. Archiball. 
Small Holdings. ‘Thos. Stirton. 


Management of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. Illustrated. Clement Stephenson. 
Annual Report for 1893 from the Principal of the Royal Veterinary College. 


Illustrated. 
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Panics in Sheep, with Special Reference to that of Devember 4, 1593. 0. 


Aplin. 
The Work of the Geological Survey. Sir Archibald Geikie. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Northumberland 
Avenue. May. 6d. 


Recent E-onomic Developments of Australian Enterprise. Hon. James Inglis. 


Journal of the Tyneside Geographical Society.—New-castle-on- 
Tyne. May. 6d. 


Peru. C. R. Markham. : 
Cause and Effect of the Matabele War. F. C. Selous. 
Delhi, the Mogul Capital of India, and Its Siege in 1857. Lord Roberts. 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) Stevens and Haynes. April. 3s. 6d. 


The Public-House in Public Hands. Bishop Jayne. 
Successional Provisions in Marriage Contracts. Prof. Dove Wilson. 
Recent Scottish Educational Legislation. Flora C. Stevenson. 
The Ecclesiastical Parish in Scotland. Wm. G. Black, 
Responsibility in Drunkenness. ‘T. 5. Clouston. 

King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 
Where Was Sirai? Illustrated. Rev. John Urquhart. 
Picturesque Wales. Rev. R. Shindler. 
The China Inland Mission. 


Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. May. 64. 


On the Mounting of Large Reflecting Telescopes. Lllustratel. Sir Howard 


Grubb. 
Insect Secretions. Illustrated. E. A. Butler. 
Ancient and Modern Hippopotami. Illustrate]. R. Lydekker. 

Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis, Philalelphia. May. 10 cents. 
The Womanly Side of Victoria. Illustrate]. Arthur Warre:. 


Ladies’ Treasury.—23, Old Bailey. May. ‘7d. 
Caroline Herschel: Astromoner. 
Leisure Hour.—5é6, Paternoster Row. May. 64. 
The Foreign Food of Britain. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
The Earl of Rosebery. With Portrait. 
William Alexander. Illustrated. Mrs. I. F. Mayo. 
Some Skylark Poems. Illustratel. James A. Noble. 
Sikh Villagers. Illustrated. 
The Peoples of Europe: Spain. Illustrated. 
The Wings‘of Insects, II. Illustrated. Lewis Wright. 


Light on the Way.—Essex Street, Strand. May. 2d. 
Trade Unionism and the Churches. S. Fletcher Williams. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. May. Is. 
How I Gained an Income. 
Americans Abroad. Francis B. Loomis. 
Genius at Home. Anne H. Wharton. 
Little Folks.—Cassell. May. 61. 
Sea Kings of the World: The Seal. J. A. Manson. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 
Hugh Pearson. 
The Beginnings of Speech. Grant Allen. 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. April 15. 1s. 6d. 
The Fundamental Teachings of Buddhism. G. R. S. Mead. 
Some Occult Indications in Ancient Astronomy. S. Stuart. 
Peace. G. R. S. Mead. 
Unpublished Letters of Eliphas Lévi. Continued. 
FKastern Doctrines in the Middle Ages, 
The Veil of Maya. Continued. 
Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 
Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—s3, Fleet Street. May. 64. 
A Pilgrimage to Canterbury. Illustrated. 
A Chat about the Law Courts. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Uppingham School. «Illustrated. W, Chas. Sargent. 
Sir Edward Lawson, With portrait. Joseph Hatton. 


McClure’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street. April. 15 cents. 
Emile Zola at Home. TIllustrated. KR. H. Sherard. 


Human Documents: Portraits of Prof. Henry Drummond, Andrew Carnegie, 


and Ellen Terry, 
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nity, True anal Fale. Archdeacon Fa:rar. 
Ellen Terry. Illustrated. Ethel Mackenzie M-Kenna. 
‘The Poisonous Snakes cf India. LIlustratei. E. C. Cotes. 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. Illustrated. E. Jay Eidwarus. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—29, Belford Street. May. 1s. 
The Parliaments and Ministries of the Century. C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
A Discourse on Sequels. 
Begging Letters and their Writers 
The Last Fight of Joan of Arc. Andrew Lang. 


Manchester Quarterly.—2, Am2: Corner. April. 1s. 
The Literary Work of Mazzini. Thos. Newbigging. 
Esthetics of Penmanship. E. E. Minton. 
Johu Jarmyn. John Mortimer. 
Western Gaelic Poetry and Song. William Dinsmore. 
Celtic Song and Folk-Lore: Breton. Walter Butterworth. 
Roman Beggars. C, E. Tyrer. 
Ballads of the Fleet. Thos. Derby. 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapsile. April. 2s. 6d. 





Oa the Value of Carbolic Acid in Various Forms of Neuralgia, and E-pecially 


in Tetanus. Dr. Guido Baccelli. 
At the Congress: The Missing Faces. J. P. Steele. 
A Gallo-Roman Surgeon of the Third Century. 
Climate and Malaria. W. North. 
On the Economics of Rural Water Service. W. Leslie Mackexzie. 
A Doctor’s Life in the Army. IX. 
A Teaching University for London. N.C Macnamara. 
On the Report of the Gresham Commission. Stauley Boy. 


Men and Women of the Day.—Simpkin, Marshall. May. 2s. 64. 
Portraits and Biographies of Sir Francis Jeune, Miss Olga Nethersole, and 


A. J. Mundella. 


Merry England.—42, Essex Street. April. 1s. 
Bishop Challoner. With Portrait 
lhe Abbey of Aulne. 
The First Edition of the ‘‘ Imitation.” Father A. Allaria. 
The Life of the Abbé Edgeworth. Continuel. M. E. James. 
Joan of Arc and De Quiucey. A. C. Opie. 


Mind.—(Quarterly.) 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. April. 33. 


On the Nature of .Esthetic Emotion. Bernard Bosanquet. 
Freedom, Responsibility and Punishment. James H. Hyslop. 
Time and the Hegelian Dialectic. J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Reflective Consciousness: Shadworth. H. Hodgson. 

Mr. Balfour’s Refutation of Idealism. Arthur Eastwool. 
A Reply to a Criticism. F. H. Bradley. 

Missionary Review of the World.—44, Fleet Str 
The True Charm and Power of Missions. Arthur T. Pier 
Jainism. Rev. John Robson. 

Malaysia. Rev. W. F. Oldbam. 





A Missionary’s Experience in Jamaica and Old Calabar. Rev. J. J. Fuller. 


The Student Volunteer Convention in Detroit. 


Monist. (Quarterly.)—17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. April. 2s. 64. 


Three Aspects of Monism. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 

‘The Parliament of Religious. Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 

Modern Physiology. Prof. Max Verworn. 

Kant’s Doctrine of the Schemata. Prof. H. H. Williams. 

The Exemption of Women from Labour. Lester F. Ward. 
Notion and Definition of Number. Prof. Hermann Schubert. 
Ethics and the Cosmic Order. Dr. Paul Carus. 

Karma and Nerviina. Dr. Paul Carus. 

Logic as Relation Lore: Rejoinder to M. Mouret. F. C. Russell. 


Month,—Burns and Oates. May. 2s. 
Dante and the “ Divina Commetia.” C. Kegan Paul. 
On the Secondary Education of Catholic Women. 
Modern Witchcraft and Modern Science. J. C. Heywool. 
Christ in Modern Theology. VI. Rev. John Rickaby. 
Civil List Pensions. John Jackson. 


_ Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. May. 13, 
Madame Elizabeth. E. C. Price. 
Dante: His Times and His Work. Arthur J. Butler. 
Great Comets. J. EK. Gore. 
The Fin-de-Siécle Girl. Louise J. Miln. 
From May-Day to May-Day. M. Little. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. May. 23. 61. 
The Home Rule Campaign. J. Chamberlain. 
The Duties of Authors, Leslie Stephen. 
Heresies in Salmon-Fishing. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Kossuth. Sidney J. Low. 
A Stroll in Boccaccio’s Country. Mrs. Ross. 
The House of Commons and the Indian Civil Service. Theolore Beck. 
Lord Wolseley’s ‘* Marlborough.” 
Another Family Budget. 
Questions on Naval Matters. H.0O. Arnold-Forster. 
Eton Cricket. Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan.. May. 1s. 
Continental Growth and Geological Periods. T. Mellard Rede. 
Wind and Flight. W. Headley. : 
Natural History of the Flower. John C. Willis 
Geographical Distribution of Scorpions. R. I. Pocock. 
Recent Researches on Habits of Insects. G. H. Carpenter. 
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Icebergs in the Southern Ovean. 


Hatches. 


Nautical Magazine,—28, Little Queen Street. April. 1s. 


«« Prince Henry the Navigator.” Capt. Edward Bond. 


The New Mail Service for Canada. Campannella. 


+s New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Bost. 
New Hampshire at the World’s Fair. 
Shakespeare for Young People: 


Mary A. Winston. 


Henry Irving’s Influence on the American Stage. 
Ball? 


A Great New England Lawyer: 


Mathews. 


The English Lynn: 
Women in English Politics. 
The New Englan 
Experiences during Mauy Years. 

New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. 
A Beginning of Conciliation : 


Monteagle. 


Some Notes of Our National Literature. 


1 Fisheries. 


Treland and the New Premier. 


The &thics of Auarchy. 
Junius Reveale? 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 


P. J. 


King’s Lynn. 
Edward Porritt. 

Illustrate]. 
Benjamin P. Shillaber. 


Tllustra 


A Reply 


Hogan. 


M. T. Duggan. 


Secrets from the Court of Spain. 


Telephones : 


Past, Present, and Future. J. 


The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 


The Two Babylons: 
Our Domestic Servants. 
Illustrated. 


London Trees, 


Keats and Severn. 


The Tyranny of Woman. 


Lady 


London and Chicago. 
Jeune. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


William Graham. 
The Truth about the London Bakeries. 


English Cricket and Cricketers, 


Newbery epg Magazine.—A. D. Innes. 


An O11 English Hospital: S. Mary’s, Chic en 


Illustrated. E. . 
A Wellesley College Episode. 


Henry W. Paine. 


April. 25 cents. 


M. Shaw 
Illustrate 1. 


Illustrated. Wm. T: W. 
With Portrait. Wm. 
ted. Oscar Fay Adam. 
George A. Rich. 

May. 61. 


to Sir Thomas Esmonde. Lord 


John MacNeill. 


May. 1s, 
Henniker Heaton. 


W. T. Stead. 


Mrs. Edmund Gosse. 


F. R. Spofforth. 


The Historical Value of Gliost Stories, E. ¥ 


Ainu Tales: 


Modern Surgery. 


The English Libro d’Oro. 


Pan and Pen. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 
Shall Indian Princes Sit in the House of Lords ? 
Democratic Ideals, 
Intelle tual Progress in the United States. 
Aspe. ts of Tennyson 


Rev. Dr. 


Translated 


H. D. Traill. 
Hugh Percy Dunn. 
J. H. Round. 
Bi Ider. 


The Profits of Coal Pits. G. P. 


Life in a Russian 


Sunshine and Microbes. 
tecent Archeology. 
Nile Reservoirs and Philz. 

North American Review.—Heinemann. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Vatican Council. 
New Parties in Parliament. 


Village. 


Professor 


Reform in the Consular Servi e. 


The Republican Outlook. 
Our Navigation Laws. 
Private History of the ‘* Jumping Frog” Story. 
Forgery as a Profession. 
‘Tariff Reform and Monetary Reform. 


Hon. 


Wild Traits in Tame Animals: 


An Anglo-Ameri 
How We Restri:t 


‘The Suppression of Lawlessness in the South. 
William Mathews. 


Onward and Upward,—. W. Partridge and Co. 


Delicacy, 


Charles Kingsley. 


Sketching among the Crow Indians 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
Combination Rowing and Sailing Boats. 


True and False. 


can Alliance. 


Immigration. 


Illustrate. 


J. D. Rees. 
Professor Percy Frankland. 


Mahaffy. 


Hon. Wm. 


The Horse. 


May. 61. 
Illustratei. J. Cavis-Brown. 


by B. it Chamberlain. 


May. 2s. 61. 
Earl of Meath. 


William Barry. 
George F. 


Parker. 


Sir Benjamin Baker. 


April. 2s. 61. 


Cardinal G 


Justin McCarthy. 


¥. Wharton. 


Thos. H. Carter. 
Chas. H. Cramp. 


Mark Twain. 


Robt. A. Pinkerton. 
E. B. 


Andrews. 


Dr. Louis Robinson. 


A.S White. 
Dr. J. H. Senner. 


Outing.—170, Strand. 


The Michigan National Guard. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 
Some Architectural Effects. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrate 1. 


Governor Stone. 
May. 11. 


May. 61. 


Illustrated. 
Tilustrated. 


A. J. Kenealy. 
Capt. Chas. B. Hall. 


April. 25 cents. 


Californian Exposition Number. 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Russia at the Fair. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Edwards 


Nathan M. 


Roberts. 
Chas. H. 
Babad. 


Shinn. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—(Quarterly). 24, Hanover Square. 
April. 2s. 61. 


The Recent Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. F. J. 


The Church over Jacob’s Well. 


A Lebanon Cliff C: 
The Sidon Sarcophagi. 
Birth, Marriage, and Death among the Fellahin of Palestine. 


sperger. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 


astle : 


The Translation of Thirlmere. 


Unknown Paris : 


The Students. 
The College of Arms. Illustrated. W. A. Lindsay and Everard Green. 


F. J Bliss. 


Castle of Tukhredeen Ma’an. 
Illustrated. 


Canon 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Bliss. 
F. J. Bliss. 
P. J. Balden- 


Curtis. 


May: 1s.’ 
Reginald Blunt. 
M. Griffith and Jean d’Oriol. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


‘Cycling for Clergymen. 








The Decline and Fall of Napoleon III. illustrated. General Viscount 


Wolseley. 
Serpent-Killing Birls. I[lustrated. W. T. Greene. 


Philosophical Review.—37, Bedford Street. 
Some Anomalies in Logic. Dr. J. H. Hyslop. 
The Theistic Argame:it of St. Thomas Aquinas. Brother Chrysostom. 
Philosopher Green and His Critics. Prof. H. Haldar. 
German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erich Adickes. 
Photogram.— Farringdon Avenue. 
Jena Glass and the New Lenses. Rev. T. Perkins. 
Permanent Portraits in Metalli: Gold. Illustrated, W. 


Physical Education.—Springfield, Mass, April. 
The Flying Rings. Illustrated. George F. Ferguson. 
Poet-Lore.—i, Chan:los Street, Strand. April. 25 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Opening Scenes as Striking the Key-note of Dramatic Action a‘ 
Motive. Charles W. Hodell. 
Clematis and Ivy: being Extracts from Unpublished Letters of George EF! 
Conclusion. William G. Kiugsland. 
Shakespeare and the Greek Tragedians. Prof. Paul Stapfer. 
Shakespeare’s Ignorance concerning the Coast of Bohemia. Charlotte Porte: 


Positivist Review.—185, Fleet Street. May. 31. 
The Casimir-Périer Ministry. E. Spencer Beesly. 
Workmen’s Co-operative Societies. James Odgers. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—(Quarterly.) 237, Do-k 
Street, Philadelphia. April. 80 cents. 

The Sabbath School Movement of To-day. Edward T. Bromfield. 

The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland. Norman L. Walker. 

The Keformed Church of Germany and Rationalism. James I. Good. 

The Reforme1 Principle and Foreign Missions. Nathaniel M. Steffens. 
Political Science and Christian Missions. Henry W. Hulbert. 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch. Wm. Henry Green. 
Christian Beneficence and New Theories of Property. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—é, Sutton Street. 

Ernest Renan. D. McKinley. 

Proposed Union of the Primitive Methodist and Bible Christian Communities. 

Jolin Watson. 

Agnostic: Foundations Examine|. James Crompton. 

The Sunday School versus The Church. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Joseph Ritson. 

Atheism. Robert Bryant. 

Co-operation in Money. R. C. Cowell. 

Heredity in Relation to Morals. John Forster. 

John B. Gough. J. Dodd Jackson. 

The Problem of “ Jonah.” 

Cromwell’s Home Life. Robert Hind. 
The Political Outlook. 

Provineial Medical Journal.—11, Adam Street, Adelphi. April. 61. 
The Ancients and Arterial Hemorrhage. Surgeon-General Sir William Moore. 
The Morphology of Mammary Cancer. Roger Williams. 

Theories of Immunity. 

Opium Habit and Opium Poppy Culture. 
Public Health.—E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane. 

Death Certification. Frejerick W. Lowndes, 

Death Certification and Registrations. Dr. Eustace Hill. 

The Prevention of Infectious Diseases in Schools. Dr. J. R. Kaye. 

Discussion on the Administration of Small Infectious Hospitals. 

The Growth of Opinion on the Self-Purification of Rivers. Wm. Naylor. 


Quarterly Journal of Economies.—Macmillan. April. 2 dollars per ann. 
A Universal Law of E:onomic Variation. John B. Clark. 
The English Railway Rate Question. James Mavor. 
The Bimetallist Committee of Boston and New England. 
Alexander Hamilton and Adam Smith. Edward G. Bourne. 
The Anglo-Saxon “‘ Township.” W. J. Ashley. 

Quarterly Review.—John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
The British Navy. 
W. H. Smith. 
Shakespeare’s Birds and Beasts. 
Ocean Me wows. 
Old Testament Criticism. 
The Pleasant Land of Devon. 
The Liberals and South Africa. 
A Cycle of Cathay: Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 
Parliamentary Procedure versus Obstruction. 
The Agricultural Labourer. 
Hyperides and the New Papyri. 
Demagogues in British Politics, 

Quiver. —Cassell. May. 64. 

Melica) Mission Work in Palestine. Illustrated. Rev. 
Some Unfashionable Slums: South London. Illustrated. 


Mar-h. 3s. 


May. 31. 


Ethelbert Henry. 
1 dol. per aunum. 


David R. Breet. 
April. 2s, 


Surgeon-Capt. Patrick Hehir. 
April. | 1s. 


April. 65. 


Dr. Preston. 
F. M. Holmes. 


Young Oxford of To-Day: Talk with Prof. Max Mliiller. Illustrated. 
‘Raymond Blathwayt. 
New Serial Story :. “A. Good-for-Nothing Cousin,” by Margaret S. Faill. 


Religious Review of Reviews, -%4, A anaes Street, Westminster. ; 
14. 6¢ 


Apr 
Interview with the Dean of Winchester. With Portrait. 
Rev. Dennis Hird and the Church of England Temperance Society. 
T. C. Collings. 


Rev. 
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CONTENTS OF 





Reliquary.—(Quarterly.) 23, Old Bailey. April. 1s. 61. 

The Pre-( onquest ¢ ‘hurches of Northumbria. Lllustratel. Chas. C. Hodges. 
Some Eighteenth Century Sussex Notes. Illustrate l. 
The Old Municipal Corporations of Lreland. 
The Roman Road through East Cleveland: Its Terminus and Object. Canon 

Atkinson. 
Neolithic Trepanning. Illustrate]. Miss A. W. 
Notes on the Cathedral Churches of Sweden. Illustrated. 


Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. 
The Free Church Congress. Illustrate !. Rev. R. Westrope. 
The Watercress and the Flower-Girl Mission. Llustrate L. 

Farrar. en : 
Interview with Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances Willar1. 
Prof. Wm. Robertson Smith. Llustrated. Prof. Liudsay. 

St. Nicholas,—Fisher hig May. Is, 
A Few of Our Fur-Beavers. Illustratel. W. Horna lay. 
Washington Irving. Illustrate |. Brander ss ithe Ws. ; 
New Serial Story : ‘* De-atur and Somers,” by Mo.ly E. Seawell. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—(Quarterly.) W. P. Griffith and Sons, Prujean 
Square. April. 35s. per anuum. 

American Telegraphy of To-lay. W. HL. Preeve. 
The Modern Spirit in the Civil Service. : 
Karly Telegraph Days. 1H. Llustratel, R. W. Johnston. 


Science and Art.— 
The Royal College of Science, outh Kensingtoa : 
The Modern ‘lheory of Dilute Solutions. 

Science-Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. May. 41. 
The Mollusca of the Lake District. Capt. W. J. Farrer. 
Collecting-Grounds: Birds in Texel. Jac. P. Physse. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E \w. Stavford. 
Australia. Miss Flora L. Shaw. 
The Situation in Algeria. With Map. Arthur S. White. 
Notes on an Important Geographi-al Discovery in the Antarctic Regions. 

Map. John Murray. 

Scottish Review.—(Quarterly.) 26, Paternoster Square. April. 4s. 
Sir Walter Scott. A. H. Millar. 
The Great Palace of Constantinople. J. B. Bary. 
Scottish Arms and Tartans. J. M. (iray. 
Spielmann Romances: Salman and Morolf, 
Perthshire. J. H. Crawford. 
Modern Moslems. Major C. R. Conder. 
Scotland and the Unionist Cause. 
St. Andrews Medical Degrees. 

Seribner’s Magazine. 
Some Episodes of Mountaineering, by a Casual Amateur. Illustrate l. Edwin 
Lord Weeks. 

The Provincials: Sketches of American Types 
The American Congo: Rio Grande Region. Ilustrated. 
Womanliness as a Profession. Aline Gorren. 
Working-Girl’s Clubs. Illustrated. Cara Silney Daviige. 
Climbing for White Goats. Illustrate l. George B. Grinnell. 
The Ethics of Democracy: Liberty. I. J. Stimson. 


Strand Magazine,—Southampton Street, Strand. April. 6.1. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Illustrate]. Mary Spencer-Warren. 

Zig-Zag Saurian at the Zoo. LIlustrated. A. Morrison. 

My Diving Dress. Llustrate 1. 

From Behind the Speaker's Chair. XIII. H.W. Lucy. 

Portraits of Mr. Justice Lopes, Grand Duke of Hesse, Princess Victoria Velita 
of Saxe-Coburg and Edinburgh, Bishop of Worcester, aud Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

Crimes and Criminals: Coiners and Coining. Illustrate 1. 

Student .—37, High Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. May. 

The Nature of Heat. Rev. J. A. Dewe. 

Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 

Sunday in Chelsea: Chelsea Hospital. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 

Christina Rossetti. With Portrait. Lily Watson. 

Religious Life in Germany. Rev. R. 8. Ashton. 

* A. L.O. E.” With Portrait. 

Dr. Stoughton’s Recollections. With Portrait. Dr. James Macaulay. 

New Serial Story: ‘‘ The Mystery of Alton Grange,” by E. Everett Green. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbiste?. May. 61. 
St. Alban’s Abbey. Illustyated. Canon Liddell 
Queen Wilhelmina of Hol%ind and Her Dolls. Illustratel. Dr. W. Wright. 
The Stuff We are made of. I. Dr. J. M. Hobson. 
Richard Jefferies the Naturalist. Illustrated. Rev. B. G. Johns. 
Women under the Jewish and Christian Religions. 1. Mrs. Rundle Charles. 
New Lights on Tennyson. Illustrated. W. V. Taylor. 
Iwo Women’s Tramp in Africa. IL. Helen C. Black. 


Buckland. 
T. M. Fallow. 


April li. 6d 





Arch lea ‘on 


Illustrate |. 


1, Henrietta Street. May. 61. 
Mining Division. Illustrate, 


April. 1s. 61. 


With 


A. Menzies. 





—Sampson Low. May. Is. 


Illustratel. Octave Thanet. 
John G. Bourke. 











ir Arena,.— April. 
To Chicago. Archibald Lampman, 
Argosy.—May. 
A Revelation. Christian Burke. 
Atlantic Monthly.—May. 
Achilles in Orcus. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
Where? R. H. Stoddard. 


REVIEWS 


Jonas Coaker : 
Two Rothschill Homes in Bucks. Illustrated. 


The First As 


The Gains of Drudgery. W. J 


Jean Ingelow. 
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AND MAGAZINES. 
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Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock. May. 61. 
The Jewish Immigrant in East Loudon, Illustrated. Mary De Morgan, 
The Fairies and the Poets. Illustrate 1. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. May. 1s. 
Voltaive’s Favourite Moralist: Marquis de Vauvenargues. W. Fraser Rae. 
Quotation. 
Hora e¢ Walpole 
Ralph Ingletiel i's Revenge. 


Theatre.— 
Five Years of Progress. 
United Service.—(America). B. F. Stevens. April. 25 eats. 
The Reorganization of Our Army. W. A. Campbell 
‘}he Coloured American as a Soldier. TT. G. Stewar 
Phe se retary of War, Daniel Scott Lamont. Ch 
Ovigiu and Development of steam Navigation. 4c reble. 


United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. May. 23. 
Our Squanderel Millions: A Plea for a Council of National Defen-e. Charles 
Williams. 
The Making of a Modern Fleet. W. H. White, 
Bourbaki. Ll. Archibal | Forbes. 
Arms and Armour, Colonel ¢ 
Our Supremacy on the Sea. Edwar 
“Our Married People.” Colonel G. L. Morley. 
The German Fmperor’s Propose! Kit tor Lufantry. Count A. Bothmer. 
Round Foreign Battlefiel ls—Weisseuberg. Colonel F. Mauri-e. 
Phe Simplifivation of Cavalry Drilt: A Suggestion. Captain H. L. Pilkington. 
The Vola: iteer Officer Diffi-ulty. 
Lord Wolseley’s Marlborough Workshop. 


W. Kingsley Tarpey. 


7, Quality Court, Chancery Lane. May. Is 









vinson. 












University Extension.—Vhilalelphia. April. 15 cents. 
German Experience in Teaching Literature. Richard Jones. 


Exteusion leaching and Public Health. Cc. D. Spivak. 


University Extension Journal. —Hastings House, 
April 15. 2d. 


Norfolk Street, Strand, 


The Extension Movement and County Councils: A Reply. Prof. E. Jenks. 


Provincial Organization. A. J. Graut. 
University Extension Werte. —46, Great Russell Street. April. 
10 cents. 
Social Settlements in the Unite] States. He enry B. Learnei. 
Yale Lectures to Mechanics. W. H. Brewer 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. May. 2s. 61, 
Agricultural Depression. E. Le Riche. 
The Local Government Act, Lag4. Hugh H. L. Bellot 
The Women of Imperial Rome and English Women of To-day. M. Dale. 
Our Village Bank.”” Henry W. Wolf. 
The Sexual Problem. Boswicke Ancrum. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in Literature and Politics. J. Castell Hopkins. 
Australian Governors and their Ideals. E. Lowe. 
rhe Essay Cousidered from an Artistic Point of View. E. H. Lacon Watson. 

The “Impasse” of Women. A. L. Lee. 

Wilson’s Photographic Mazazine.—%53, Broalway, New York. 

April. 30 cents. 
The Two Schools of Photo-Engraving. Macfarlane Anderson. 
“Carbon Velvet” Photographis Pap:r. C. Gravier. 
Woman at Home.—27, Paternoster Row. May. 61. 

An Idyll of Dartmoor. Tllustratel. Rev. S. Buring-tiould. 
Wm. J. Lacey. 





Work.—CasseH. May. 61. 
The Harmonograph, and How to Make It. Ilustratel. Kentigern. 
Wood and Wood-working. Illustratel. Paul N. Hasluck 


Yellow Book.—(Quarterly.) Elkin Matthews. 
A Defence of Cosmetics. Max Beerbohm. 
Reticence in Literature. Arthur Waugh. 


April. 5s. 


The Love Story of Luigi Tansillo. Dr. Ri hard Garnett. 


Young England.—57, Lulgate Hill. May. 31. 
t ofthe Matterhorn. Illustratel. E “3 ard Whymper. 
Butterflies of Marsh and Mountain. Illustrated. J. R. S. Clifford. 
Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. in 3. 
. Dawson. 
Illustratel. Dr. Charles A. Berry. 


My First Sermon. " 
Illustrated. Dr. 


The Microscope and How to Use It. 
Young Woman. 

The Condition of Working Women. Clementina Black. 

Rebekah—Fond but Foolish. W. Garrett Horder. 

Character Sket*h. With Portrait. Mrs. T. F. Mayo. 

How to Make a Speech. Interview with Mrs. Wynfurd Philipps. 


W. H. Dallinger. 


9, Paternoster Row. May. 2.'. 





Century Magazine,—May. 
Reminiscence. Thos. B. Aldrich. 


Minorchoid. Edgar Fawcett. 

Paraphrases from the Servian. Robt. Underweo! Johnson, 
Cosmopolitan.—April 

The Nautilus. Illustrated. Edmund Gosse. 

Love and Spring. Alive A. Sewall. 









THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—May. 
Parting Song. E. Nesbit. 
Some Words. Sarah Doudney. 
Good Words,—May. 
The Quiet One. John W. Frase-. 
Life's Tools. L. B. Walford. 
Harper’s Magazine.—May. 
The Lament of El Moulok. Illustrated. Thomas B. Al Irich. 
Solace. Charlotte F. Bates. 
Irish Monthly.—May. 
The Gift of Tears. 
Journal of Education.—May. 
Terence Macran: A Heige School Study. Jane Barlow. 
Longman’s Magazine.—May. 
Apologia pro Scriptis suis. Austin Dobson. 
A Lay of the Covenant. Nimmo Christie. 
Magazine of Art.—May. 
Ave Mariain Rome. Illustrated. Mathilde Blind. 
Manchester Quarterly.—April. 
The Butterfly. Alfred Edmeston. 
Merry England.—April. 
Dream Parallels. Eastwood Kidson, 
National Review.—May. 
Illusion. Violet Fane. 
New England Magazine.—April. 
Futility. Chas. G. Rogers. 
At Cologne. Lllustrated. Howard Hall. 
New Ireland Review.—April. 
The Triune Spell. Alfred Smythe. 
New Review.—May. 
Anniversaire. Paul Verlaine. 


Newbery House Magazine,—May. 

Never Mind. Lilian A. Cowell. 

Nineteenth Century.—May. 
The Love O.les of Horace. Translated by Mr. Gladstone. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—May. 
Oxford, Illustrate]. Paul Verlaine. 
The Swan. Illustrated. Edmund Cosse. 

Quiver.—May. 

“ Prayer for the Holy Spirit.” E. Thorneycroft Fowler. 

Seribner’s Magazine.—May. 
Afoot. Chas, G. D. Roberts. 
Alone. Melville Upton. 
Two Sonnets. Edith M. Thomas. 

Sylvia’s Journal.—May. 
A Song of Iseult. Nora Hopper. 
The Page of Lancelot. May Kendall. 

St. Nicholas.—May. 
The Beautiful Ballad of Lady Lee. LIllustratel. Chas. H. Webb. 
Sunday at Home.—May. 

Lost and Found. Mary Rowles Jarvis. 


Sunday Magazine.—May. 

Bheb ilsin May. George Hill. 

Temple Bar,—May. 
A Legend of Granada. 
Of Marguerities. Ernest Dowson. 

Yellow Book.—April. 
Tree-Worship. Richard Le Gallienne. 
The Frontier, and Night on Cubar Edge. William Watson. 


Stella Maris. Arthur Symons. 
Alere Flammam, and A Dream of November. Edmund Gosse. 


MUSIC. 


Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. April 15. 


Chant Service for the Te Deum, by Walter H. Palmer. 


Dominant.—228, N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. April. 10 cents, 
Musical Instruments of the Bible. Illustrated. Antoine Joseph Sax. 


Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. April. 15 ceuts. 


Technique and Feeling. W. T. Henderson. 
Piano Solo: ‘“ The Cast!e by the Sea,” by L. Gautier ; and Others. 


Great Thoughts.—May. 
Schubert. With Portrait. George T. Ferris. 
Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. May. 44. 


The Dearth of Ideas. Farley Newman. 
The Latter Days cf Henselt. With Portrait. M. Barnewitz. 


Song ‘* At Hush of Even,” by A. Cuthbert Kelly. 


Leader. —226, Washington Street, Boston. April. 
History of Music: Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Greek. Illustrate. 
Chopin. With Portrait. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—May. 


A True Tale of Two Cities: Erard Pianos. Illustrate], Wallace L. Crowdy. 


Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. May. 61. 
Mr. David Bispham. 
Farly Musical Criticism. 
Modern Harmony and Counterpoint. 


Monthly Musical Record.—Augener. April. 21 


Graun’s ‘‘ Passion Oratorio,” and Handel’s Knowle Ige of It. Ebenezer Prout. 


Piauo Solo :—* Scéne de Ballet,” by Percy Pitt. 


Music.—1403, The Auditorium, Chicago. April. 25 cents. 
Elucational Valne of Chamber Music. John S. Van Cleve. 
Professor Stumpf on the Zuni Notations. J. C. Fillmore. 
Handel in the Nineteenth Century. D. E. Hervev. 
Hans von Blow. by Francis KE. Rezal and Ethel Roe. 
The Pastor and His Choir. Dr. John Griggs. 
A Musical Library. Thomas Tapper. 
Schumann, the Poet of the Pianoforte. W.S. B. Mathews. 
W. F. Poole, LL.D. W. 8S. B. Mathews. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Apvil. 10 cents. 
Hector Berlioz. Stephen Heller. 
Anthem: ‘Christ is Knocking,” by Philo A. Otis. 


Musical Teacher.—-Dalton, Georgia. April. 50 vents per annum. 
Religion and Music. Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. 


Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. May. 24. 
Mr. W.H. Murray. With Portrait. 
Part Song: ‘* May,” in both notations, by E. Stroud. 
Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. April. 15 cents. 
School Musi:: Helps for the Regular Teacher. O. BE. M’Falon. 
Hubert P. Main. With Portrait. 
Anthem: ‘Hear Me When I Call,” by J. H. Tenney ; ani Other Music, 
Musical News.—130. Fleet Street. 1d. 
April 7, 
The Handel Festival. T. L. Southgate. 
April 14. 
The Legality of Musical Phrases. J. Bradford, 
April 21. 
Music in Periodicals. Ernest Laidlaw. 
April 28. 
Reading at Sight. J. Percy Baker. 
Part Song: ‘Glorious Sunlight,” by Charles Vincent. 
Musical Opinion.—150 Holborn. May. 
What is Harmony? Antonio Mirica. 
Mr. W. F. Best. With Portrait. F. J. Livesey. 
Herr Adolph Terschak Replies. With Portrait. 
Musical Record.—C. H. Ditson and Co., New York. April. 10 cents 
Song with Chorus: ‘ Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” by H. Millard, an 
Other Music. 
Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. 14d. 
pril 7. 
Praeger and Wagner’s Letters. Concluded. Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
April 14. 
The Registration Bill. A Criticism of Its Proposed Provisions, 
Wagner’s ‘Opera and Drama.” Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
April 21. 
Praeger and Wagner’s Letters; Reply to Mr. Ashton Ellis. Madame Praeger. 
Wagner’s “ Qpera aud Drama.” Continued. Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
April 28, 
Jeany Lind. Isidor Dannstriim. 
Ma lame Praeger’s Reply to Mr. Ellis. Continued. 
Musical Times.—Novello. May. 4d. 
Personal Reminiscences of Beethoven. . 
Pa:t Songs: ‘Blow, Ye Balmy Breezes, Blow,” by J. Christopher Marks, 
Jun., and ** Noble be Thy Life,” by L. Van Beethoven, 
Musical Visitor.-—Johu Church Company, Cincinnati. 
Anthem: ‘ Bless the Lord, 0 My Soul,” by C. F. Root; and Oth rs, 
Piano Solo: ** Marche Céleste,” by J. L. Battmann. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. April. 15 cents. 
Piano Solo: ‘* Elfen-Tanz,” by R. E. Henninges; and Others. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. May. 
Musi? at Camden Road Presbyterian Church. Illustrated. 
Tie Rationale of Voluataries. 


April. 15 cents. 


2d, 
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ror. 
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Classical Composers of Violin Musi Harold Seveard. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—May. 







Piétro Mascagni of Livorno. Ilustratel. Charles Willeby. Famous Fiidlers: Forerunners. Coutinued. 
St. Nicholas.—May. Sylvia’s Journal.—May. 
Some Ancient Musical Instruments. Illustrate!. HH. 8. Conant. Recollections of a Chorister. If. Lllustratel. Martin A. Klickmann. 
School Music Review.—Novello. April. Lid. Vocalist.—35, ty Place, New York. April. 20 cents 















Part Songs :—‘* Coming Spring,” by A. Scott Gatty and ‘ Who is Sylvia ?” by Tone Proluction. B. H. Riggs 

Schubert in both notations. Science aud Art of Breathing. VI. Frank H. Tubbs. 

Scottish Musical Monthly.—Hart, Paternoster Row. April. 24. Werner’s Magazine. — 10%, East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
The Glasgow Choral Union. Illustrate 1. y April. 25 cent 
Pastorale for Harmonium or Ameri ‘an Organ, by William Blakeley. Boston as an Elocutionary Centre. Lllustrate!. Frei. W. Adams. he 

pce eel — Fleet Street. May. 21. Elocvutioa in Maine, Llustrat Abner W. Lowell. : 
Chats with Students on the Violin. ¢ .y ue J.T. Carrolus, Phe Story of Hamlet. = abel Wi Me bins 
Joseph Joachim. With Por ni ait. R. Legge al Delsartism. Genevieve Stebbius. 
Strand Pept -April. Woman at Home.—May. 
How Composers Work. II. F. A. Jones. Palerewski. Interview. Lllustratel. Baroness von Ze llitz. 
Strings.—185, Fleet Street. May. 21. Young Man.—May. 

The Harp: Its Makers and Players, F. G. Morley, Sir Joseph Barnby at Home. llustratel. Freleri-k Dolman. 







ART. 
Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. May. ls. 61 Nineteenth See —May. 
“Weaving the Wreath.” After Sir Freleri: Leighton. The New ani the Oll Art Criticism. Mrs. Costelloe 


“ Athlete strangling a Python.” After Sir Fre leric Leighton. 1arterly Illus p,—92, Fifth Avenue, New York April 

> aletto 12 ustrator.—9#2, Fifth Avenue, 8 k. April. 
London by Canaletto., Illustratel. R. R. Holmes, Quarterly ° 30 ceuts. . 
Phe Loan Exhibition of Pictures at the Guildhall. Lllustrated. A.G. Temple. G. H. Boughton. Illustratel. Clarence Cook. 











The New Se ulpture. Illustrated. Edmund Ciosse. : ‘ Woman in Art. Illustrate! Elizabeth W. Champney. 
The Pianoforte: Past, Present, and Future, Iilustvate1, J. F. Runciman. The Arabs of New York. Llustratel. Nym Crinkle 
A Lancashire Charity: Chetham Hospital. Illustrate! W. T. Browne. Reformer and Icono:last: Wil tiem M. Chase. Lllustratel. W. 






Cinque-Cento Jewellery. Lllustratel. ©. R. Ashbee. A Storv-Teller on Canvas? N. V. Binney. Illustratel. Cromwel 
Phe Philalelphia Sketch Club, Llustrated _ He ury Russell Wray. 


{ r —MMaiy 2 A 
‘eg oti ; —_— coca ii From Finance to Art. Illustrate 1. 5 » Adams 
Egotism in Contemporary Art. Royal Cortissoz. Women Artists in Canada. Alexander 
Century Magazine.—May. A Stu lent of Drawing: Alfre! Parrs. 
Y vere’ strate rm. . ‘offi rhe Quarter’s Art. Illustrate 1. Charles de Kay. 
Dagnan-Bouveret. LIllustratel. Wm. A. Coffin. Saemeeni: Anpeuin: 
7 Great Thoughts.—May. Shadows of the Artist’s Ileal. Illustratei. Mar; — Tracy. 
i Sir Nodl Paton. With Portrait. Alex. Small. The Studio and the Stage. Illustratel. Hillary Bell. 









Heuri Péne du Bois. 















Magazine of Art.—Cassell. May. Is. 41. Science and Art.—Muy. 
“The Fan.” Photogravure after Albert Moore. The Deve lopmer it of the Art of Painting in England. Illustrated. ‘Seymour 
“Great Yarmouth.” Etching by Percy Robertson. - Beale 
The Royal Academy, 1894. I. Illustratel. M. H. Spielmann. Studio. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardea. April 16. S4. 
Mr. Andrew Maxwell’s Collection. Ilustratel. . Robert Walker. Albert Moore. Illustratel. Alfret Lys Bal iry. 
; Emmanuel Hospital, Westminster. L!lustratel. Rev. W. J. Loftie. The Responsibility of Painting. Fre leri-k We tmore 
: “Little Roubillac.” If. Illustrated. Austin Dobson. Suppression and Molifivation in Photography. Illustrate 1. 
The Authentic Portraits of Robert Burns.  Illustratel. J. M. Gray. Artistic Lithography. Illustratel. W. Rothensteiu a ad r. R. Way. 
Wild Nature in London: As Seen by an Animal Painter. Illustrated. Bungalows. Lllustratel. R.A. Briggs. 
Monthly Packet.—May. Westminster Review.—May. 






In the National Gallery. IV. Cosmo Monkhouse. State-Ailel Instruction in Art. Arthur J. Pitman. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


















Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsieleln. 50 Vf. Heft 8. Deutsche Revue.—Deuts:he Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr 
Copenhagen and Neighbourhood. Illustratel. F. Esser. April 
The National Cult in Alsace. B. von Ballheim. Crispi chez Bismarck in 1887. T, i 
The German Language in the Light of American Criticism. E. Miller. Lieutenant Schrier. ©. Tottleben. i 
Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. April 1, Hans Viktor von Unruh. I. H. von Poschinger. 





ease is oe The Dangers of our Mental Culture. Dr. H. Holtzmann. 
Friedri*h Wilhelm Voigt. , - ; . Reminiscences by Johanna Kinkel. I. 

A Fault in Composition by Richard Wagner. Continuel Dr. P. von Liad. The Problem of Life. W. Prever 

“Con Amore,” for Male Choir, by 0. Neubuer. . : 
April 15. 













Unpablishe 1 Papers of Davil Frieiri-h Strauss, IT. 

German-American Friendship. Poultney Bigelow. 

Reminiscences of My Journey Round the World, 1887-8. Priuce Beruhard 
von Saxe-Weimar. 

Gerhart Hauptmanu’s “ Hannele.” Gustay Freytag. 





Wagner’s Fault. Conclude. 
Schiller’s Relations to Music. 
“Hoch Deutschland!” by A. Dorn, ete., for Male Choir. 


Daheim.—®9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. . 










April 7. Deutsche Rundschau.—L‘itzowstr.. 7, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. April. 
Electric Light: The Light of the Future. Julius Stinde. Reform of Taxation and Social Politics. Eugen von Philippovi-h. 
Christophine Schiller. Illustrated. Dr. J. Wychgram. ‘ k’s Last Years. 
















react : April 14. na in the 16th and 19th Centuries. Philipp Spitta. 
Beethoven 8 Ninth Symphony. Che King of Persia on Germany. H. Vambéry. FS 
Che Production cf Gold and Silver. With maps. Hans von B'llow, 
The Berlin Foundling House in Hong Kong. Illustrate]. Hermann Dalton. Berlin Music Life. Carl Krebs. 
: April 21. Financial and Political Review. 
Dr. Theo lor Weber. I. L. Pietsch, < 
The Prussian National Anthem and the Song of the Prussiaus. H. vou Deutsche Worte.—VIII, Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50kr. April. 





Zobeltitz. 





The Submerge! Tenth and Society in Austria. Continued. T. W. Teife 4} 
Vestalozzi’s Ideas on the Ejucation of the Working Classes ant the social 
Question. Prof. Paul Natorp. 





April 28. 





Gustav F, Kogel. With Portrait. 

he Scherzo of Bee sthoven’s Third Symphony. 

x. Theodor Weber. Il, L. Pietsch. =~ ie Bi ‘‘ithenerstr orlit k. 50 P il 

Ex-Libris, Ilustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. Di ti ra a pa a ee 

: : iary of a German Resident in the Cameroons, 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 46 Pf. Hefi 9. The Esthetic in Art. Oskar Bie. i 

Philipp W asserburg. On the Education of Girls : a Symposium. + 
t lhe National Union for Catholic Germany. ' 4 
: Nhe Flora of Palestine. Dr. B. Schiifer. Die Gartenlaube.—Frust Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 I'f. Heft 3. H 

Heft 10. Austria Illustratel. H. Renner. 

an Disease and Its Treatment. Dr. Schmit. lhe Left Hand. C. Falkenhorst. 
lexico ; the Land and the Pe: ople. Otto E. Freiberr von Brackel-Wella Dust and Its Role in Nature. Dr. P. Lenard. 

























THE REVIEW 


Heft 4. 
History of the Pipe. Illustrated. 
Among the London Anarchists, 
Beggars in Vienna. Illustrated. 
The Leaders of the Woman 

Artaria. 

Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Frietrich, Leipzig. 
Richard Dehmel. With Portrait. sians Merian, 
Reply to Henry George. B. Eulenstein. 

Greek or Latin? Dr. F. Bronner. 

Alexander Ritter, Poet and Composer. J. Hoffmiller. 

Décadence. Ottokar Stauf von Der March. 

Poems by Richard Dehmel and others. 
Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 

The Zusso-German Trade. Proposal. 

Internationale Revu2 iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 

—Friese uni vou Putikamer, Dresdea, 24 Mks. per annum, Apvil. 
How Bazaine a tel at Metz. Lieut.-Gen. Brialmout. 

The Position of Belgium between France and Germany. 
Hagion Oros (Mount Athos) as a Naval Station fur the Russian Mediterranean 

Squadron. 

The Present Condition of Infantry Tactics. Continue 1. 

Prince, Government, and People of Bulgiria. Dr. Fe ix Boh, 

James Fillis and the Art of Equitation. 12 figs. 

The Position of Spain on the Co.st of Morocco and the Recent Conflicts at 
Melilla. 

The Prussian Regulations for Officers and their Families in Russia, Germany, 

Austria, and France. 


Jahrbicher fir die Dette Armee und Marine. —A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. April. 

Reminiscences from My Life & propos of the Festivities at Wilhe’m shaven. 
Vice-Admiral von Henk. 

West Russia and Poland as a Theatre of War. 

The Employment of Smokeless Powder in the Austro-Hungarian Manceuvres, 
1893. Captain A. Dittrich. 

The Diary of a Prussian Officer, 1813-15. 


P. Chiavacci. 
Movement in Germany. Illustrated. R. 


1 Mk. 30 Pf. April. 


10 Pf. April 4. 


von Lenksi. 
Lieat.-Coloiel H. 


Lieutenant I. 


How can we increase the Strength of our KF urtresses? 
Frobenius. 

German Officers from the Russian Point of View. 

The Chief Geographical and Military 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 
orl 


Maps of Russia. Captain Obermair. 


3 Mks. per qr. 


The Redentiner Easter-Play in the Year 1464. 
Chicago. W. Verdrow. 
The Life of the Russian Clergy. 
Ou Duelling. C. Beyer. 


Magazin far Litteratur.—Frielrichstrasse, 207, Berlin. 
April 7 
Funeral of Hans von Biilow. F. spielhage: nD. 
The Literary Year in France. Paul Nemer. 
The Future of Our Schools. Continuel. F. 
Aprii 14. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Weber. E. Heilborn. 
The Future of Our Schools. Concluded. 
Hermann Kurz, Suabian Poet. T. Ebner. 
April 21. 
Modern Street Architecture. F. Fuchs. 
The Lowland Poetry in Belgium. Pol de Mont. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens,—Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn, Pola. 17s. per ann. April. 
Merchant Sailing Ships of the Past and Present. 
An Indirect Method for Determining the Double Altitude Problem. 
A. Roth. 

Electric Search Lights for Coast Defence. 2 figs. 
The Russian Battleship 7ri Svijatitelja, 2 figs. 
The New Swedish Armoured Ship of the Svez type. 


(In Hochdeutsch.) Part I. 
J. N. Potapenko. 


40 Pf. 


Nietzsche. 


F. Nietzsche. 


Lieut. 


2 figs. 
Monatsschrift om ‘Christliche Social Reform,—Franz Chamra, 
. Polten. 4 fl. perann. April. 
What is Capital? W. Tiohoff. 
Frient Liberalism. Continued. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I, Fleis:hmarkt, 14, Vienna. 
April 1. 
A Literary Orlando Lasso Monument. 


Dr. Lucius. 

25 kr. 

Max Graf. 

. Nsaue Militarische Blatter.—26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 

perann. April. 

The Proposed Reorganisation of the Swiss Army. 

Von Heilwig’s Raids in the Campaigns of 1813-1814. II. 

The Conditions of Things in the French Navy. 

The Army and the Future of Chili. 

Résumé of all Ships launched by the Naval Powers in 1893. 

Episodes in the Fight of Beaune la Rolande. Corrections by Fritz Hoenig. 
Neue Revue.-—I, Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. April 4, 

Heinrich Rudolph Hertz. Dr. A. Lampa. 

Science and Mysticism. J. Pap. 


32 Mks. 


7 fi. per ann. 


April 11. 
Dr. G. Ferrero, 
April 18. 
The Division on the Marriage Law and Parties in the Hungarian Parliament. 
The Creature of the Artist. Julius Duboc. 
Theories about Catching Cold. Dr. Max Neuburger. 


Kossuth as Hero and Prophet. 


OF REVIEWS. 


April 25. 
Political Oratory in Austria. 
Berlin Heads: Representutives of “the Modern.” 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 
Ludwig Kossuth. 
Mehring’s ‘‘ Lessing-Legende ” 
Dr. Paul Ernst. 


Conrad Alberti. 
20 Pf. No. 27. 


and the Materialistic Treatment of History. 


No. 28. 
The Wine Crisis in France. I. 
The ‘* Lessing-Legende.”” Concluded. 
The Agricultural Crisis in Russia. 
No. 29. 
The Wine Crisis in France. II. 
The Factory Inspection in Ba len in - Dr. Max Quarck. 


The Politi‘al Situation in Holland. Nt Polak. 

Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Professor Schweninger. With Portrait. Carl Gerster 
The Woman Question and Darwinism. R. Kossmann. 
John Russini. C. M. Sauer. 
The Origin and the Forms of the Ancestral Cult. C. 
The Hissarlik Excavations, 1393. G. Schrier, 
Agnes Franz. Adolph Kohut. 
Preussische Jahrbicher.—Kleiststr., 
New Works on British and German Guils. 
The Most Ancient Culture of the Germans. 
tichelieu in His Youth. Dr. T. K ikelhaus. 
Tariffs, etc., in England since 1820. EK. Frie lrichowicz. 
The Painting of the Ninetee: ith Century as described by Richard Muthe-, a 

Young German.” Prof. G. D-hio. 
May. 

Hermann Baumgarten. Prof. R. Haym 
French Colonial Policy in North-West Africa. 
Thesaurus Lingue Germanice. H. Grimm and O. Hoffmann, 
Tariffs, et:., ia mngland. Continued. 
Equality in the Prussian State. Count Paul von Hoeasbruch. 
Correspondence between Jacob Grimm and Theresa von Jakob. Dr. R. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Mller, Zirich. 2 Mks. Apvil. 
The Swiss House in the Time of the Reformation. F. Vetter. 
Experiences of the Russo-Turkish War, 1887-8. Dr. A. Gillitron. 


2s. 3d. April. 


Apvil. 


F. H. Bruchmann. 


14, Berlin. 2Mks. 50 Pf. April. 
Prof G. Schmoller, 
Prof. 0. Seek. 


Prof. T. Fischer. 


Steig. 


Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Roa. 
How is Individuality Developed ? 
The World-Fame of the Theosophical Society. G. 
Philo’s Mysticism. Concluded. K. Kiesewetter. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg. 
perannum. April. 
The Duel in the Light of Reason. A. Lehmkuhl. 
The Catholic Section at the Worll’s Fair. F. Ehrle. 
Italian Monuments and Tombs. I. 
Ueber Land und Mcer.—D — che Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
Ileft 10. 


N. Chakravarti. 


19 Mks. 80 Pf. 


1 Mk. 


Sylt. Illustrated. H. Heiberg. 

The Month of March. B. Schlegel. 

Friedrichsruh. Illustrate }. 

Heetor Berlioz. With Portrait. 

Frida Sonaux-Schanz. With Portrait. 

The Planet Mars. 

Emil Rittershaus. With Portrait. 
Universum.—A. Haus-hild, Dresden. 

Heft 16. 


B. W. Zell. 


50 Pf. 
Emil Rittershaus. With Portrait. 
Heft 17. 
Illustratei. Paul Lindenberg. 
Avenarius. 
Heft 18 


Paris in Spring. 
Dwelling and Home. F. 


Matches. O. Lehmann. 
Julius Stinde. With Portrait. 

Unsere Z2it,—Schorer, Pots lamerstr., 
Oaths. Dr. L. Full. 
Jonas Lie. Laura Marholm. 
Lottchen, Heine’s Sister. With Portrait. Dr. A. Kohut. 
Velhagen und minsing * poartonetie. -53, Steglitzerstr., 

[k. 25 Pf. April. 
The Sea-Birds on the Farne Re Is. Illustrated. 
Constantinople. Illustratel. B. Scbulze-Simi it. 
Anna Haverland. Illustratel. Julius Hart. 
A Visit to the Petersburg Fortress. Illustrated. Count Ricbarl Pfeil. 
Coloured Glass Windows in Houses. Illastratel. Otto Schulze. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union Deuts*he-Verlags-Gesells-haft, Stuttg rt. 
1 Mk. ~ Heft 9. 

The Russian Cavalry on the East Gie;man Frontier. 

Engeluste it. 
Through French Switzerland. L[liustrate 1, 
Flying Machines. Illustratel. G. Wellner. 
The Education of Women in Ancient Greee. Hugo Blimner, 
Amerivan Singing Birds. Illustratel, W. Willy. 
Joshua Reynolds. Illustrate]. C. Gurlitt. 
Wilhelm Jensen. With Portrait. 
Emil Rittershaus. With Portrait. ] 


27a, Berlin. 75 Pf. Heft 8. 
Bavlin. 


B. Wyles. 


Illustrated. N. von 


Max Haushofer. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND. MAGAZINES. 


Westermann’s actrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brunswic-k. 
per quarter. April. 

Eleonora Duse. With Portrait. Pan! Rk: bran , 

At the Foot of Mount Gaurisankar. Illastratel. O. E Ehlers. 

Nature and Science. LIllustratel. M. Geitet. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. T. Achelis. 

The Meanings of Words. E. Eckstein. 





THE FRENCH 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 37, Belford Street. 1fr. 50c. April. 
Palestrina. Pierre André. 

Sicilian Folklore. KE. 8. Lantz 

Maiiame Godin des Odonais. Henriette de 
Art Causerie: Assyria, Babylonia, and Challee. 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevar. - Germain, Paris. 2frs. April 15. 
The Christian Liea of P ropet tty. V. de Pas-al. 
The Monastery as a Social ra A 1. Pierre Sylvestre. 


Lixe. 





Chroniques: Religious, Catholic, Political, and Social. Comte de Ségur- 
Lamoignon. 
Bibliotheque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 ¢. 


April. 
The Neuchatel Patriots of 1793. Numa Droz. 
Ancient Irrigation in Central Asia. Her iri Moser, 
The Aut biograp hy of Helen Keller. R. Gilena. 
rhe ‘Temperature in Former Times. E! Tall het. 
Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Political. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—6. Britel, 
A Theory of Religious Knowle ige. Continue l. 
Saint Francis of Assisi. HH, Corday. 
The Preaching of Schleierma: oat D. 

Correspondant.—lt, rue de l’Abbaye, 

April lw. 
A Diplomat in London, 1871-1877. Charles Gavard. 
The Women of Japan. Marie Dronsart. 
The Prince de Joinville and the French Navy. Th. F romit. 
The Present Reaction against Positlvism. Abb+4 de Broglie 
Actors of the French Revolution: Talma. Victor Fourie 
April 23. 

Anarchy and Its Origin. Louis Proal. 
The Revolutionary Movement in Italy. 





Lavsanue. 1 fr. 50 ¢. 
Aloys Berthoud. 


April 20. 


Tissot. 


Paris. 2fr.50c¢. April 10. 


Count Joseph Grabinski. 









Ere Nouvelle.—33, rue des Esoles, Paris. 1 ft. 25. April. 
Ludwig Feuerbach. E. Engels. 
Old and New Metaphysics. Continuel. G. Sorel. 
Socialism in England. Wickham Steed. 
The Profession of Arms.  G. Docquois. 
Position of Labourers in Russia. Dr. Kritschewsky. 
Socialism in the French Chamber. Jules (iuesde. 

Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. 80c. April. 


Ephraim Mikhaél. Edmond Pilon. 
The Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Is the Universe Limite | ? 


Saint Antoine. 
Continuel. Autoine Cros. 
Journal des Economistes.—14, rue 
April. 


Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50¢ 


Italian Finance. Vilfrejo Pareto, 

he Crisis in Sicily Continue! Vicomte Combes de Lestra le. 

The Superannuation Fund and the Scheine of the Committee. E. Rochetin, 
French Railways and Their Interest GFuaranties. Raphael Georges Lévy. 
A Visit to the Republic of Liberia. Dr. Meyners d’Estrey. 


Journal des Selences Militaires. —30, rue et passage Dauphine, 
)frs. per annum. April. 





Paris. 


Colonial Troops. General ta wal. 

Consilerations on tie Military Forces of Fra 
Che French Army in 1699. Continuel. Lieut.-Colonel Belhomme. 
The Teaching of German in the Military Schools, Captain Richert. 


nee, 





Ménestrel.—2 bis, ~~ Vivien ine, Paris. 

Ap il l, 

The Fétes of the French Revoluti me 

Monde Artiste,—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50 ¢ 
Verdi’s Falstaff. Fernand Le Borne. 


10 frs. per annum. 


Julien Tiersot. 
April 22 


( eid. 


Nouvelle Revue.—1s, King William Street, Strand. 62 frs. per annum. 
April L. 

Positivism and Socialism. T. F. Brentano. 

Admiral Nevelskoy and His 7 overies. Madame V. Vend. 

Proportional Representation. Des Rotours. 

Forty Thousand Miles on onthe ‘k through Asia. G. de Wailly. 

In Siam. HA. Bryois. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
April 15, 

Notes and Recollections. I. J. de Nittis. 

The Maritime Peril. Count Z. 

Some Personalities of the Se-ond Empire. C. Guyho. 

Admiral Nevelskoy and His Discoveries. Madame V. Vend. 

Molidre at Toulouse. A. Baluffe. 

What should be done in the Soudan? L. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. 


S. Desplaces and Dr. E, R. Rouire. 


Madame Juliette Adam. 
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Zuschauer.—II. Durchs:hnitt 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. per half-year. 
April 1. 

Shall Heine have a Monument ? 
April 15. 

On Art. A. Fitger. 

The Destru-tion of the Eternal City. KR. C. G. Kloss 


Kuliur 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boule 
5 frs. per annum I 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar 

Herman Sang antl the Danish Coutemporary Novel. Vicomte ce Colleville. 

Phe Recent Anglo-Egyptian [nvileat. Julian De-preiz. 

Slanvo White. W. E. Gladstone. 

Womeu in Art. Marquet de Vasselot. 


-Struggles, 


avarl Poissonniére, Paris. 





éforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. April 1 
Rural Economy in France under Henri LY., 1589-1610. GG. Fagniez 
Will and Action, apropos of Two Revent Books. J. Angot des Rotours 
Duties and their Substitute. Alfred des Cilleuls. 

April 16. 

Socialism avl the Liberty,of Association. Georges Pi 
Phe Church Fabric and its Responsibilities “Ma aurice L aati rt. 
Duties and their Substitute. EE. Cohen and others. 


La Revue.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. April 1. 
Charles Maurras. Illustrated. B. H. Gausseron. 
April 15. 
J. Massenet’s Opera ** Thais.” Illustrate 1. hur Pougin. 





Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1 fr. 25 « 
April}. 

Francisque Sarcey’s Lecture on “ Le Distrat”’ by Regnard. 

Favart: & propos of a Recent Kook, Georges Daymar. 


I 
Actors and Their Work. L. No 





April 15. 
The Polish Theatre. Casimir Zaleswski. 
Balzic, Dramatist. Paul Flat 
Francisque Sar-ey’s Le-ture ou Les Fv 
Revue Blanche.—l, rue Laffitte, 
Music and Literature. Stéphane Mallarmé. 
Anti-Semiti-‘ism in tie Middle Ages. Bernard Lazare. 
A Criticism of Morals. Paul Adam. 
Poems: ‘* Mal de Mer,” and * Travers 


~Fisher [ 


lies Amoureuses ” by Regnard. 


Paris. 1 fr. April. 


by Paul Verlaine 
Tnwin, Paternoster Squar 69 ¢. 


April 7. 


Revue Bleue. 


The New Spirit in France. 
The Reform of the Higher Education of Law. 
he Meseum of Saint-Louis de Carthage et Le 
The Mushroom Cities of South Africa. M. Quesnel. 
April 14, 
The French Budget. A. Moreau. 
The Provincial Theatre in France in Moliére’s Time. A. Balufe 
April 21. 
Democratic Education and the Press. KE. Spuller. 
Count Tolstoi: His Family, Childhood, and Education. 
The French Budget. A. Moreau. 
April 28. 
The Pleading of Pierre Maugier for Joan of Arc in 1455. M. 
‘The Style and Literary Sentiment of Balzac. Paul Flat. 
The Museum of the Louvre. Eug. Richtenberger. 


Revue des Deux Mondes,—1%, =e William St., 
Ap-vil Ll. 
The Afri:a of the Romans. G. Boissier. 
The Marketable and Letting Value of Fren h House Property f 
Ages tothe Present Day. I. Vicomte George d’ Avenel. 
The French Theatrical World during the Revolution ani the First Empire. V. 
Du Bled. 
Photography in ts ie L. 
German ‘Theatres. Thorel. 
Taine’s Last Book. V1 omte Melchior de V« 
Eternal War and Peace : apropos of a Re ent P ubl lication. G. Valbert 
April 15. 
The Reign of Wealth : Mammon and the Democracy. A. Leroy Be wlieu. 
A Picture of Ancient France according to a recent Publication. René Millet. 
Molern German Literature: Gerhart Hauptmann. KE. Rod. 
Th* Height of Houses in England and America. A. de Caloune. 
The Breaking-in of Riding Horses from the Renaissance to the Present Day 
F. Musany. 
The Minister of the Colonies. J. 


Revue du Droit Public.—20, rue Soufflot, Paris. 4 frs. 

The Franco-Siamese Incilent of 1893. A. Mérignhac. 
A Revent Appeal against the Abuse of Public Liberty. Ch. Roussel. 
Commervial Treaties ant Hom Financial Measures. F. P. Contuzzi. 
Swiss Nationality and Citizenship in the Canton de Vaud. J. Berney. 
Financial Reform in the German Empire. fmile Worms. 
The Social Crisis in France. Maurice Haurion. 

Revue Encyclop4dique.—!7, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. April 1. 
Contemporary Literature of America. Illustratel. B. H. Gausseron. 
Indians in American Poetry. Eugéne Asse. 


yutmy. 
M. Piehl. 





Nicolas Zag-skine. 


Munier-Jolain. 





Strand. 62 frs. per ann. 





m the Middle 


Weiller. 





Chailley Bert. 
April. 
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Tolstuism. Illustrated. Gustave Lejeal. 
’ Water Bacteria. Illustrated. L. Grimbert. 
April 15. 
French Decorative Art in the Thirteenth Century. 
Maxime Du Camp. Illustrated. Heuri Castels, 
Colonization. Frangois Bernard. 
The Franco-German Convention relating to the Cameroon Frontier. 
The Sabara Desert. Map and Illustrations, Aug. Robiu. 
Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rue de la 
ictoire, Paris. 2 frs. 
French Indo-China. fdouard Saladin. 
The Franco-German Convention of Tchad. With Map. Georges Deman-che. 
What of the Buffer State of Mekong? 


Revue Générale.—Burns ani Oates 

Heart Disease. Dr. Moeller. 

Flisée Reclus. J. de la Vallée Poussin. 

** Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,” by Hf. Taine. J. 3B. Stieraet. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. —76 bis, rue des Saiut-Péres, Paris. 

3 frs. perann. April. 

Father Vannutelli. Conclu fe 1. Abbé Hauteteuille. 
The Budget of Creeds and the Separation of Chur! 
Catholic Episcopalians of Ancient France. Abb? 
Religious Education in Schools. 

Lamartine and His Poetry. Georges Maze. 
France and the Cong». Coutinuel. Abb? L. Robert. 

Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Stran!. 69 f-ancs per 
annum, April t. 

Some Re-ollections of the Poligua* Ministry. Baroa i’ Maus-ez. 

The French Navy during 1394. P. Des oo anel, 

St. Ives, the Patron Saint of the Poor. A. Le Braz. 

S me Theories of Balzac. IP. Flat. 

Bjbrnson and His Works. M. Bigeon. 

April 15. 

Letters from Ham. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

South Africa. Lord Rando!ph Churchill. 

Alineas. Madame Alphonse Daudet. : 

Hargary and Civil Marriages. A... Horn. 

Tristram and Isolde. Gaston Paris 
Oa the Californian Coast. BP. de Coubertin. 

Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 frs. April. 
Geometry, Old and New. J. Delbcouf. 

The Problem of Monism in the Phil ssophy of To-day. E. de Robevty. 

Moral Sanction. Concludel. IF. Paulhan. 


Illustrate?. A. Germain, 


12 frs. por annum. = =April. 









THE ITALIAN 
Civiilta Cattolica,—246, Via Ripetta, Rome. 25 frs. perann. April 7. 
The Papal Encyclical to the Polish Bishops. Latin Version, 
The Return Journey ; A Study in Contemporary Politics. 
April 21. 
Wanted: A Leater. 
On the Migration of the Hittites. Continue. 
The Principles of Industrial Schools. 
Nuova Antologia.—466, Via del Corso, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. April 1. 
Statistics Concerning Italian Universities. F. Martini. 
A Practical Conception of Administrative Reform. D. Zainetelli. 
The Parliament of Religions. I. Comber. 
April 16. 
The Relations between Kossuth and Cavour in 1860-61. 
Taxation an‘ the National Debt. A Romanelli. 
The Fall of Napoleon, as treatel in Coutemporary Po try. A. Me lia. 
The Sicilian Constitution in 1812, 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pave, 2, Florence, 30 fs per aun. 
April 1. 
A Desirable Transformation in Parliament. G. de Rossi. 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Matrid. 16 pesetas per 
annum. April 15. 


L. Chiaia. 


The Pope’s Encyclical to the Polish Bishops. 
Spanish Opera. Eustoquis de Uriarte. 


De Gids.—Luzaz and C>., 46, Great Russell Street, 3s. April. 
The Kalevala, the National Epoch of the Finns. Max Rooses 
The Neerbos-h Orphau Asylum and its Founder. J. N. van Hall. 
The Currency Question in British India. N. P. van den Berg. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 60 c. 
The Literary Movement in Turkey. Garabed Bey. 
Forest Cultivation in the United States. 1. Girod-Genet. 
April 15. 
The Literary Movement in Turkey. Concluded. Garabed Bey. 
The Provocative Poetry and Humanitarian Poe ‘try of Germany. 
Pulmonary Poison. A. Rieffel. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin. 60¢. April 7. 
Agriculture in the United States, EK. Levasseur. 
The Culture of Mushrooms. J. Constantin. 
The Sulphur Pro luction of Sicily. D. Bellet 
Ap: HN 14. 
The Study of the Higher Regions of the Atmosphere. Cl 
Opium Smoking and English Medical Opinion, 
April 21. 
The Diving-Dress and Submarine Photography in the Stuly of Zoolegy 
L Boutan. 
Herman Fol: His Life and Travels, 
A 


April 1. 


1. Labrousse, 


Mauri e Be lot. 







The South American Horse and Its Utilisation in Europe. Ernest Carnot. 
The Medical Schools of the United States. Marcel Baudouin. 

Revue Socialiste.—10, ruc Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50¢. April. 
Che Capitalist Conjuncture, or the End of a Reg gime anda Do trine. Leo. 
The Underselling of Wine in France. Continuel. Justin Alavaill. 
he Miners’ Strike at Pas-de-Calais, Continued. Camille Lespilette. 

The Democracy and Property. O, Demer. 
Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20 frs. per aun. 
April 15. 





What is Christian Political Esonomy and What are Its Principles? Elie 


Blane. 
Cardinal Newman antl the Catholi: Renaissance in England. Contiauedl. 
Joseph Grabiuski. 
The Conclave and Veto of Governments. Continue lL 
The Christianity of Paul Bourget. Abbé Delfour. 
Vie Contemporaine.—s, rue de la © mapas 


Lucius Lector. 








VAntin, Paris. 1 fr. 50. 





April 
The Anarchists. Jules Si 
Military Whims. - 
American Women, 
April 13. 


Women Sol liers. General Thoumas. 

Emperor William II. of Germany. Amé1ée Pigeon. 
Anthropometry and the Identifi-ation of Criminals. 
M. Marcel Prévost. Gustave Larroum:t. 


MAGAZINES. 
iy 





Jules Besse, 


Continuel. LL. Bosdari. 
Brother Jonathan, 

April 16. 
The Campaign of Prince Euge aneofSavoy. P. Fea. 
In the Lani of Fire —Sicily. » Wt. Marsilli. 
Caterina Sforza, Continue L. 4 sos lari, 





Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre 
April. 
The Labours of Women and Chillren. 
The Social Question in Sicily. ‘T’. Carini. 
Elementary Doctrines of Social Kconomy. A. S. 
Social Stulies i: Matrimony. KR. Puccini. 


Argentina, Rome. 25 fvs. per ann, 


Marquis de C, Luca. 


Rivista Marittima Tipografia del Senato.—Rome. 25 frs. per 
annum. April. 
Matteo de Bergamo: An Unpublishe |! Letter on the first Commercial Relations 
with the East Indies in the Sixteenth Century. 
From the Old World to the New and Vice Versa. Meteorological Notes. Six 
Plates. P. Parenti. 


MAGAZINES. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madril. 
40 pesetas per annum, April. 
A Cabinet Secret (1870). Antonio Pirala. 
Ixplosives. If. Jose Echegaridy. 
Juan del Encina and the Early Days of the Spanish Theatre. Emilio Cotarelo 


MAGAZINES. 


Impressions of Italy. Louis Couperus. 
Dante’s Beatrice. A. S. Kok. 
Vragen des Tids. --Luzv and Co. 18.61, April. 
What Will the Electors Say . D. Veegens. 
Social Reforms: the Task Sethe, State. Z. van den Bergh. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren,—Jungersen, Nygird, and Schrier. 
annum. April. 

The Baptismal Ceremony. Fr. Jungersen.* 

Grundtvig and Sonderjyllind. H. Rosendal. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterstedt Society. Stockholm. 10 kr. perann. No. 2 


To the History of the North Pole Question. Rudolf Kjellén. 

The Over-crowding of the Northern Universities. N. Hertzberg 

The Latest Discoveries Concerning the Pantheon at Rome. S. Kristeason. 
Leo Tolstoy and ‘* Russian Conditions.” Hans Emil Larsson. 


Kolling. $ kr. per 


Glalstone. Sigard Ibsen. 
On Dreams. J. Vibe. 
Samtiden.—Gerhard Gran, Bergen. 5 kr. per annum. No. 3.. 

The Literature of the Middle Ages and Molern Imitations. H. K. S. Jensen 
The Latest Tendency in Italian Opera. Gernard Schjelderup. 
Christian Socialism. Pastor Friedrich Naumann. 

Tilskueren.—®M. Galschiot, Copenhagen. 12kr. perannum. No. 3, 
The Real and the Written Law. Erik Henrichsen. 
Viggo Johansex. Karl Madsen. ° 
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American Catholic Quarterly I 
American Journal of Politics 
3. Annals of the American 

Political and Social Science. 

Antiquary. 

Architectural Record. 

Arena. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Atalanta. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Jankers’ Magazine. 

Black wood’s Magazine. 

Board of Tra le Jour 

Bookman. 

Borderland, 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 

Calcutta Review. 

Californian Illustrate | Ma 

Canadian Magazine 

Cassell’s Family _—— i 

Cassell’s Satur la Jour 

Cas ’s Magazir: 

Cathe lic World. 

Century Magazine. 

Chambers’s Journal. 

Charities Review. 

Chantauquan. 

. Church Missionary Intelligen 
Church Quarterly, 
Contemporary Review. 
Cornhill 
Cosmopolitan, 

Critical Review. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal, 

Nconomic Review. 
Edinburgh Review. 
“ducational Res Ameri 
Educational Review, Li 
Engineering Magazi:e. 
English Historical Review 
English Hlustrate 1 Mag: 
Expositor. 

Expository Times, 
“olk-Lore, 


dal, 


razine, 


iew, 


midon, 


Africa : 
The Liberals and South Africa, Q@ R, Apr. 
The Sofa Expedition and the West Indian 
African Exploration, E R, Apr. 

Agnostic Foundations Examined, by 

Agriculture, (see also Rural Life and the ¢ 

Agricultural Society): 
Agricultural Depression, on 

Ainu Tales; Pan and Pen, NH, May. 

Albi and Albigensians, R. Turgee on, 

Alexander, William, Mrs. I. 

Algeria: The Situation in Algeria, by 

American People : 

The Provincials, O.tave 
Americans Abroad, by F. 
Americanism: What it means, by 

Anarchism: The Ethics of Anar-hy, ?. J. 
Anarchists and the Right of Asylum, by W. 

Antarctic Regions, Geographical Discovery : 

Apr. 

Arc, Joan of, Last Fight of, 
Archeology, see Contents of the 
Bye-Gones, Antiquary. 

Recent Archeology, Prof. Mahalfy on, 

Ar-hitecture, mitents of the Archite 

The Relations of Life to Style in Archite 


Le Riche on, 
DR, 


Ms ays yon, 


in. 


rheo lore 


Andrew Lang on, 
Reliquary, 


(s’e also C 


May. 
Architectural E:lucation for 
Eng M, Apr. 
Ar mies, (see also Contents of (riled Service 
mament, Jules Simon on, 
ry Problems, C. Stein on, 
e War Office andl the Maxim (un, I R, 
The Michigan National (iuard, Capt. ( Lag 
Asquith, H H., New R, May. 
Astronomy : Great Comets, J. E. 
Atheism, Robert Bryant on, P M Q, Mar. 
Aulne Abbey, M E, Apr. 


America, 


solltier, Black, May 


James Crompton, 


ts of tl 


WR, M 


A. 8. White 

Thanet on, Serib, May. 
’. B. Loomis, Lipp, May. 
one 
John Muris 


Mac, May. 


American Journal 


by Arthur R 


May 


Gore on, M P, 


INDEX 


—_———~—_—_ - 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Fortnight 
Forum. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Free Review 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Geographical Jo 

Girl’s Own Paper. 
Giool Words. 

Great Thoughts. 


y Review. 


Monthly 


=) 
= 


mE AZ 


Amet 
Our Day. 
Outing. 


SOAAAZAALAALA AS 


Humanitas rian. 
In le x Lib 
International im rnal of 
Inv s’ Review. 
Jrish Eeclesiastical 
Irish Monthly. 
Jewish Quarterly. 
Journal of Education. 
Journal of Microscopy. 
. Journal of Political kKconomy. 
. Journal of the Royal Agricultural iety. 
Journal of the Roy lustituie. 
Juridical Review. 


Palesti 


estor 
Re « rand Reformed Revi 
hodist Quarterly R 

f 


the Seciety tut 


So 


1 Colunial 


Scottish Ge 
Scottish Re 
Scribner’s 
Shake 


Lonugman’s Magazine. 
Lucifer 

Ludgate > Ilustr atel Ma 
Lyceum. 

McClure’s Mi igazine. 
Ma millan’ 5 nae zine. 
lical Mag 

l Wome i 


Magazine. 
sspeariana. 
zine. 1 


of the Day. 


Woman ¢ 
Yale | 


Month. 
Monthly Packet. 
Natio nal Review. 


Australia: 

: mw on Scot G M, Apr 
vor | Ideals, E Lowe on, 
Australian Ent 


May. 


W R, 
», Hou 


its of pris 
PM Q, 
» Journal it lra:le, 


le Ste} 


C J, May. 


1onu, Nat R, May 


he Australian Me 
» Duties of, 


uth about the London Bakeries, Vv 
, Win. Hous sman on, J RA S, * no 
J., on Llealism, by Arthur Eastwoo 

" e-kington, Bishop, and King Henry VI., 
‘Scot G M, ape. terry, Dr. Charles A., on His First Se 


1¢ House of Lords and Better 


re 


| Criti-ism, (see also Contents 
tor, Expository Times, 
riticism, Q R, Apr. 
ff ** Jonah,” P MQ, Apr 
Klostermann on the Pentateuch, by W. If. 
Bishop West ott on the Incarnation aud ¢ 


few, 
. 


NI 
. Wilkin 


(ere 


1, PRR, Apr. 
1 Life, Ch Q, Apr 


minor 


NC, May. 
tural 
ture, by 


Record): 


, \ 3 
Thomas Hastings, I 


Bookbindings of the Past, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Mi B. 
Sourbaki, Archibald Forbes on, 
Brazil : 

The Revolt of the Fleet : ~b 
rowning, Elizabeth Barrett, yh Ritson on, P M Qa, 

tidhisim : 

Karma and Nirvana, Dr. Paul Carus on, Mon, Ap 

3urdett-Coutts, Baroness, Interviewe! by Mary S. Warren, Str, Apr. 


H. Bailey, G M, 
AJP, 


otch and R. D. ave May. 


arenes): lan Ret sospe 
B 
B 

Hall on, O, May. 

Life in the Sage-brush Lands, by G May. 

also Contents of Cy er an Magaz ine): 

y Lawrence Irwell, 


California : 
Cana‘la, 
oma ‘anada aud Political Reunion,” 


May. 
(see 


Apr. 


Jame 


ew, 
eview,. 


Psy chi 


Inglis 


Hobhouse, 


Biblical 
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Canning, Charlotte, Countess, E R, Apr. 

Canterbury: A Pilgrimage ay ( Gioterbaey, Lud M, May. 

Catheirals, English, Ch Q, Apr. 

Catholic Charch, (see als» Contents of Merry Enylant, Month, Dublin Review): 
Personal Reminiszences of the Vatican Council, by Cardinal Gibbous, N A R, 


Apr. 
The Catholic Church and the Higher Criticism, Merwin-Marie Snell on, A, 


pr. 
The Primitive Saints ar o ~ See of Rome, Ch Q, Apr. 
ChaHouer, Bishop, M E, Apr. 
Charity, (see also Contents of ‘Charities Re view) : 
Christianity and the Charity Organization Society, 
Econ R, Apr. 
Charleston, South Carolina, 1861, Anna C. Brackett on, Harp, May. 
Chelsea Hospital on Sundiy, by W. J. Gordon, Sun H, Miy. 
Chemistry : The Liquefaction of Gases, E R, Apr. 
Chicago and London: The Two Babylons, by W. T. 
Chicago ani the World’s Fair: 
NE M, Apr. 
Chichester : St. Mary’s Hospital, J. Cavis-Brown on, N H, May. 
Childs, George William, E. Jay Edwards on, Chaut, Apr. 
Church and Christianity : 
Christianity : True aud False, Archteavon Farrar on, MeCl, Apr. 
Christian Beneficence and New Theories of Property, Davil R 
PRR, Apr.” 
Church History : 
Cruttwell’s ‘* Literary History of Early Christianity,” Ch Q, Apr. 
Church of Scotland : 
Walker on, PRR, 


The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland, 
Apr. 
The Ecclesiastical Parish in Scotland, Wm. G. Black on, Jur R, Apr. 
Churches : 
English Cathelrals, Ch Q, Apr. 
Civil Service: The House of Commons and the Indian Civil Service, 
Beck on, Nat R, May. 


Canon S. A. Barnett on, 


Steal, New R, May. 
New Hampshire at the Fair, by E. M. Shaw, 


Breel on, 


Norman L. 


Theo lore 


Clergy: The Cry of the Curates, C. N. Barham on, Free R, May. 
Clubs: Working-Girls’ Clubs, Clara S. Davilge on. Serib, May. 


Coaker, Jonah, Rev. 8. Baring-Gould on, W H, 

Coal Pits, Profits of, G. P. rr der ou, NC, May. 

Coiners and Coining, Str, Apr 

College of Arms, W. A. L indsay and Everard Green on, P M M, May. 
Colonies : 

The Evolution of Self-Government in the Colonies, Hun. 
Can M, May. 
Condition of the People: 
Who is Responsible f 

Constantinople : 
The Great Palace of Constantinople, J. B. Bury on, Scot R, Apr. 
The ——- of Constantinople, F - ag Harrisoa on, F R, May. 
Cook, Lady, Kt. Blathwayt on, G T, 
Co-operation in Money, R. C. C Soak ¢ _ PM Q, Apr. 
Cotswolds, C. Parkiusou on, G M, May. 
Cricket : 
English Cricket aud Cricketers, R. Spofforth on, New R, May. 
Eton Cricket, Hon. R. H. Lyttelton on, Nat R. May. 
Cromwell’s Home Life, Robert Hind on, P M &. Apr. 
Cultivation, Origin of, Grant Allen on, F R, May. 
Cycling 
€ lee for Clergymen, R R R, Apr. 
Across — on a Bicycle, by rhe G. 
C M, May. 
Cycling coer ‘urchin, by Creston, F R, May. 


Davil Mills on, 


for Poverty ? by Ellen B. Dietrick, A J P, Apr. 


Allen, Jun., and W. L. Sach leben, 


Dairy-Farming : 
Three Months in the London Milk Trale, Econ R, Apr. 
Damascus, the Pearl of the Nast, by Amy M. Bell, @ W, May. 
Dante: His Times and His Work, by Arthur J. Butler, BY P, May. 
Dante and the ‘* Diviua Commedia,” C. Kegin Paul on, M, May. 
Darwin : 
Hutchison Stirling’s Darwinianism, Prof. Joha G. M*ieadrick on, Crit R, 
Apr. 
Delicacy, True and False, W. Mathews on, N A R, Ap>. 
Democracy : 
‘The Ethics of Democracy, by F. J. Stimson, Sezib, May. 
Democratic Ideals, by Rev. Dr. W. Barry, N C, May. 
Devon: The Pleasant Land of Devon, Q R, Apr. 
Di-kens, Charles, 
David C ‘opperfiel V’s Childhool, Alexander Anstel on, G W, May 
Dickens Curios, by Percy Fitzgerald, @ M, May. 
Do-kers’ Restaurants, Edith Sellers on, G W, May. 
Dress, (see also Contents of Aglaia) :' 
Extravagance in Dress, Frances M. Steele on, A, Apr. 
Dyuamite, Ethics of, by Hon. Auberon Herbert, C R, May. 





Elucation, (see also Contents of Educational Reviews, 
l Tniversity Extension, University E Extension 
Extension World): 

A Teaching University for London, N. C. Macnamara on, Med M, Apr. 
The Report of the Gresham Commission, Stanley Boy.l on, Med M, Apr. 
Re-ent Scottish Education Legislation, Flora C. Stevenson op, Jur R, Apr. 
American Universities and the Training of Teachers, l’resileut G. Stanley 


Hall on, F, Apr. 
The Ethical Problem of the Public Schools, W. F. Slocum, Jun., on, A M, 


Journal of Education, 
Journa, Univers ty 


ay. 
Uppingham School, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M. May. 
Life at Girton College, R. Bl.thwayt on, C F M, May. 
Newuham College, L. T. Mea te on, Ata, May. 


THE REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


Egbert, Penitential of, Miss Mary Bateson’on, E H, Apr. 

Ele-toral: The Illiterate Vv oter, R. G. Webs ter on, H, oar 

WY le ‘trivi y: The Henry, T. C. Mendenhall on. A M, May. 

ge, U npublished Lette ars of, W. G. Kingsland on, PL, Apr. 
Embi ems and Their Significance, by H. Spencer Howell, Can M, Apr. 
Engineering, see C per Cassier’s a a Engineering Mayazine. 








English Manners, he leric Carrel on, F R, May. 
English-Speaking Folk: An Anglo- American Alliance, A. S. White on, N AR, 
Apr. 
Essay consilerel from an Artistic Point of View, by E. H. Lacon Wats 
» May. 


Ethics: 
The Morality of a People, Arthur Lynch on, Free R, May. 
Ethi's and the Cosmic Or ‘er, Dr. P. ond arus on, Mon, Apr. 

E tiquette, Some Variations of, by W. Probert, Black, M y¥ 

Evolation : 


CR, May. 
i ‘amily Buiget, Nat R, May. 
Fiction : 


iy Satirical Novel, H. A. —— Ata, May. 
A Discourse on + equels, Mac, May. 
Finan: e, (see also C mntents of Bankers’ 
Investors’ Re view): 
tion of Gold, Robert Barclay on, F R, May. 
list Budget, Black, May. 
Legal Obstacles to Business Enterprise, Frelerick H, Cooke on, A J P, A} 
Commervial Morality, S. Bo Boulton ee Rev J. Carter ou, Econ R, Apr. 
The OL! Lady of rhirea Ineedle Street, C F M, May. 
“Our Village Bank,” Henr ry W.W olf on, W R, May. 
Fisheries, Fishing : 
The New England Fisheries, George A. Rich on, N E M, Apr. 
Heresies in Salmon-Fishing, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, Nat R, May. 
Folk-Lore, see Contents of 0!/k-Lore. 
Folkestone : Ramble rowud Folkestone, Black, May. 
Food : 
The Foreign Food of Britain, W. J. Gordon on, L . May. 
Forgery as a Profession, R. A. Pinkerton on, N A R, Apr. 
Free Church Congress, R. We strope on, RC, Ap r. 
French Literature : The Chansons de Geste, Mary Hayden on, D R, Apr. 
French Manners, Freleri: Carrel on, F R, May. 


Magazine, Board of Trade Journ 














Garnett, Dr., Interviewel, by G. Burgin, I, May. 
Geology, see also Contents of the pt oe Vagazine, Jurnal of Geology. 
The Gla ‘ial Periol and the Antiquity of Man, Ch Q, Apr. 
The Work of the Geologi-‘al Survey, sir Ar-hibal | Geilkie “5 T M: 
Germany: The German Code of Julicial Organisation, H. 
Cal R, Apr. 
Religious Life in Ge*many, R. S. 


Rev. Ashton on, Sun H, May. 





The Reformel Church of Germany and Rationalism, J. L. Gool on, P RR, 
Apr. 
Ghost Stories, Historical Value of, NH. May. 
Glacial Perio l, see under Geology. 
Gladstone, W. E., Richar! Holt Hutton on, C R, May. 
Gough, John B., Dold Jackson on, P M Q, April. 
Green, Philosophe: , and His Critics, by Prof. H. Mal lar, Phil R, Mar. 


Harly, Thomas, 

In the DU rberville C ge try, 
Hastings, Battle of, Mr. Fre 
Hegel: Time and the Howe ian 

Apr. 
Hell: 

Mr. St. George Mivart on ‘* The Happiness in Hell,” Ch Q, April. 

Henrietta, Princess, An English Princess at the Court of Louis X1V., 


Bkman, May. 
nan and, by J. FM. 
Dialectic, J. 





Round, EH, April. 
Ellis McTaggart on, Mind 


Ch @ 


Apr 
Henry, Prin e, the Navigator, G J, May. 

Capt. Edward Bond on, Naut M, Apr. 
Here lity : 

Here lity aud Environment, A. M. Holmes on, A, Apr. 

Here lity in Relation to Lag s, John Forster = P MQ, Apr. 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, E. B. Lanin on, C R, May. 

Holland: 

Penal ‘Times in Holland, Wilfril C 
Horses: Wild Traits in the Horse, 
Housing of the Poor : 

. The Tenement House Curse. by 
Rev. W. A. Swaffiell, aud B. O. Flower, A, Apr. 

Hymnology : : Dr. Julian’s Di tionary, ER, Apr. 

Hypeviles aud the New Papy-i, Q R, Apr. 


Robinson on, D R, 
by Dr. Louis tobinson, Va R, Apr. 


Wm. H. Tolman, Alzina P. 


Icebergs in the Southern O-ean, Naut M, 
Imitative Functions, 
M, May. 
India, (see also under Missions, 
Indian Magazine and R view): 
Indian Finance, Bark, May. 
The Future of Christianity in India, Free R, May. 
Ingelow, Jean, Mrs. I. F. Mayo on, Y W, May. 
Insects : 
The Wings of Insects, Lewis Wright on, L H, May. 
TInsur ince: 
American Life Insurance Methols, Miles 0. Dawson on, A A P S, Mar. 
Tre'an 
A Seataning of Con _— me 
Monteagle, NIR, \ 
Ireland and the New ha N IR, May. 


Apr. 


bi rsonality as the Outcome ‘of Evolution, by Emma Marie Caillar ! 


Stevens, 


and their Place in Human Nature, Josiah Royce on, 


Women, anl Conteats of Calcutta Review, 


A Reply to Sir Thomas Esmoad, by Lord 


RAS , 
. D. Phil ioe on, 





XUM 








aillar 


ourn 


Apr. 


find 


oh @ 


view, 


Lor? 








INDEX TO 


The Home Rule Campaign, J. Chamberlain on, Nat R, May. 
The Disestablished Church in Ireland, Arthur Houst mon, € R, May. 
Irish Scenery, E. Dowsley on, Can M, Apr. 
Irish Literature: Some Notes of Our National Literature, Juhn MacNeill on, 
May. 
Irving, W ‘ashington, Brander Matthews on, St. N, May. 
Italy : 


Ideas and Tendencies of Modern Italy, Prof. Alex. Oldrini on, Chaut, Apr. 


Japan: The Early Cartography of Japan, George Collingridge on, G J, May. 
Java, Frederick M. Burr on, Harp, May. 
Jefferies, Richard, the Naturalist, by Rev. B. G. Johns, Sun M, May. 
Jews, see Contents of the Jew/sh Quarterly Review, 
The Jewish Ea in East London, ~- ary De Morgan on, § J, May. 
Junius Revealed, \ . Duggan on, NI R, May. 
Kant: 
Kant’s Doctrine of the Schemata, by Prof. H. H. Williams, Mon, Apr. 
German Kantian Bibliography, by Dr. Erich Adickes, Phil R, Mar. 
Keats and Severn, William Graham on, New R, May. 
King’s Lynn, the English Lyon, by — ar F, Adams, N E M, Apr. 
Kitchin, Dean, Interviewed, R R R, 
Knighthood: An Order of ‘Ameri an ‘Dnighthoo3, W. H. Smith on, A JP, 
Apr. 
Kossuth, Louis, Sidney J. Low on, Nat R, May. 





Labour : 
The Right to Labour, by J. T. Blanchard, Free R, May. 
A Defence against ‘* Sweating,” by Heury W. Wolf, Econ R, Apr. 
The Aims Behind an Eight Hours Bill, by Warneford > itt, Black, May. 
The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, D. A. Thomas on, F R, 
The Usefulness of Profit-Sharing, by Leopol | Kats-he Free R, May. 
The Proposed Industrial Uniou of Employers aud Emplo vel, by T. W. 
Bushill, Eeon R, Apr. 
‘The Boke longyng to a Justi-e of the Peace,” and the Assessment of Weges 
Miss Ellen A, McArthur on, E H, Apr. 
Lampman, Archiball, Arthur J, stringer on, Can M, Apr. 
and : 
Small Holdings, Thomas Stirton on, JR A S, Mar. 
Launay, Count de, C, May. 
Law and the Lawyers: 
Classification of Law, Russell H. Curtis on, A A P S, Mar. 
The German Code of Judicial Organisation, H. A. D. Phillips on, Cal R, 
Apr. 
Law Courts, F. Dolman on, Lud M, } 
Lawson, Sir Edward, Joseph Hatton on, ~ M, May. 
Leo XII. : The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XILL, A M, May 
Liberties, Charter of: An Unknown Charter of Liberties ia the Reign of King 
Jobu, Hubert Hall on, E H, Apr. 
Literature (-ee also under Fiction 
What do the American People Real? by Carl Snyder, A J P, Apr. 
The Duties of Authors, by Leslie Stephen, Nat R, May. 
Logi 
Some Anomalies in Logic, by Dr. J. H Hyslop, Phil R, Mar. 
Logie as Relation- Lore, by F. C. Russell, Mon, ~~ ; 
London ¢ : The Two Babylous, by W 11, New R, May. 
Lords, House of, under Parliameatary. 
Lowell, James Russell : 
Letters of Lowell, Ch Q, Apr. 
Fragments by Lowell, C M, May. 
Mahomedla ism: Molern Moslems, Major C. R. Conder on, Seot R, Apr. 
Marriage : Successional Provisions in Marriage Contracts, Prof. Dove Wilson 
ou, Jur R, Apr. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, D. Hay Fleming on, Bkman, May. 
May Day Sports, George Clinch on, E I, May. 
Medicine, (see also Contents of the Jhdicul Magazine, Provincial Medical 
Journal): 
Andrews Me lical Degrees, Seot R, April. 
Mexico: 
Village Life, T. J. Hughes on, Chaut, Apr. 
Michigan National Guard, Capt. Chas. B. Hall on, O, May. 
Milk, see under Dairy-Farming. 
Missions, Foreign, (see also Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
Missionary Review of the World): 
Political Science and Christian Missions, by H. W. Halbert, P R R, Apr. 
The Reformed Principle and Foreign Missions, N. M. Steffens on, P R R, 








Apr. 
Why Christian Missions Have Failed in India, by V. A. Gandhi, F, Apr 
Missions, Home: 
The Watercress and the Flower-Girl Mission. Archdeacon Farrar on, R C, 


Apr. 
Moltke, Count von, and His Campaign in Bohemia, E R, April. 
ae . Journey in Mongolia and in Tibet, by W. Woodville Rockhill, 
GJ, % 
Monism, see t ‘ontents of Monist, 
Mountaineering Episodes, by E. L. Weeks, Serib, May. 
Mowat, Sir Oliver, Frank Yeigh on, Can M, Apr. 
Municipal Government : 
Municipal Reform: the Neel of a Positive Programme, by Rev. Leighton 
Williams, A, Apr. 
A Definite Step toward Municipal Reform, by Herbert Welsh, F, Apr. 
Home Rule in Cities, E. E. rey Cos, Apr. 


Miiller, Prof. Max, Interviewe., Q, May. 

Napoleon I., Decline and Fall of, Lord Wolseley on, P M M, May. 

Natural History and Natural Science (see also Contents of Journal of Micro- 
scopy, Natural Science and Science-(Gossip) : 
Notes on Natural History, by H. M. B. Buchanan, G@ T, May. 
Can Animals Count? by A. H. Japp, C F M, May. 
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Navies, (see also Contents of nited Service Magazines) : 
The British Navy. Q R, Apr. 
Naval mer ants, E R, Apr. 
Disarmament, Jules Simon on, C R, » May. 
Questions on "Naval Matters, by H. Arnold-Forster, Nat R, May. 
Under the Cross of St. Andrew : The Russian Navy, by V. Gribayédoff, 
Cos, Apr. 
New Englant: 
Wm. DL. Howells on, Harp, May. 
Hunting an Abandone! Farm in Upper New England, Wm. H. Bishop on, 


C M, May. 
New York: Is New York more Civilized than Kansas? by J. W. Gleel, F, 
Apr. 


Nile Reservoirs and Phile, by Sir B Baker, N ys ” iy. 

Nineteenth Centary, Canon Overton on, Ch Q. ; 

Nova Scotia: From Blomion to $ “mK r Iles on, A M, May. 
Number, Notion and Definition of, . Sof. Her maun Schubert, Mon, Apr. 


Ovean Meadows, Q R, April. 


Paine, Henry W., New England Lawyer, Win. Mathews on, N E M, Apr. 
Palestine, see Contents of alestine Exploration Fund 
Panama Canal: The Romance of the Great Canal, by G. T. Ferris, Cos, Apr- 
Paris Students, M. Griftith and Jean d’Oriol on, P M M, May. 
Parish Councils: The Local Governmeut Act, 1-94, Hugh H. L. Bellot on, 
W R, May. ; 
Parkes, Sir Harry, Life of, Q@ R, April 
Parkhurst, Rev. Dr., E. Jay Edw 2” ison, Me C], Apr 
Parkman, Francis, So ihn Fiske on, A M, May. 
Parliamentary : 
The New Ministry, E R, Apr. 
Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Crisis in England, by J. Castell Hopkins, F, 
Apr. 
Governmeut on Crut-hes, Blaek, 3 
The House of Lords and Betterment, Lord Hebhouse on, C R, May. 
The Rise of the House of Commois, H. G. Keene on, Cal R Apr. 
New Parties in Parliament, Justin McCarthy on, N A R, Apr. 
Parliamentary Procedure versus Obstru tiot R, Apr. 
Demagogues in british Politivs, QR, Apr. 
The Parliaments aud Ministries of the Century, C. B. Roylance-Kent on, 
Mac, May 
Should Indian Princes sit in the House of Lords? by the Earl of Meath, N C, 
May 
Pasquier, Chancellor, Memoirs of, E Le Apr 
Pawnshops and Small Borrowers, Chas. Barnard on, Chaut, Apr. 
Pearson, Hugh, Long, 
Pecuniary Independence, . 
Pensions : Civil List Pensiot nda 
Persian Poets and English Translators, Major-General F. H. Tyrrell on, 
Cal R, fat 
Perthshire H. Crawford on, Seot R, Apr. 
Lor ipps, Sirs Wynford, Interviewe, a W, May. 
Philo nts of Mind, Monist. 
y in the Market-Place, by I rick Greenwood, € R, May. 
aphy, see Contents of Wi/son’s Photographic Magazine. . 





















r, see Co 





Modern 1 Physiol gv, Prof. Max Verworn on, Mon 
he Stuff We are mate of, by Dr. J. M. Hobsou oe 'w. May. 
liti so Contents of the Quarterly Journal of Feonomié: 


. in Political Economy, by Gustav Schmoller, A A P S. 





y fe ts of Changes of Fashion, Prof. J. Lawrence Laugblin on, 
“Chaut, Apr. 
Post Office : 
Fhe Post Office as a Banker, Bank, May. 
The New Mail Service for Canala, Naut M, Apr. 
Primitive Metho lism : 
Propose | Union of the Primitive Methodist and Bible Christian Communities, 
Johu Watson on, P M Q, Apr. 
Psychi: Forses in Nature: The Ascent of Life, by S. Jarvis, A, Apr. 
Psychical Research, see Contents of Lorderland, 
Psychology, see Contents of Jind. 
Qualla Battooans, ( gees meut of, Elgar S. Maclay on, Harp, May. 
Quotation, T B, Ma; 
Ragge | School Union, Walter Besant on, C R, May. 
Railways: 
The English Railway Rate Question, James Mavor on, Q J Econ, Apr. 
Railway Men, Heury Frith on, C F M, May. 
American Railroad Reorganisation, W. R. Lawson on, Bank, May. 
South American Railroad Development Courtenay de Kalb on, E H, Apr. 
tamsay, Hon. Sir Henry, Dr. George Smith on, @ W, May. 
Religions, Parliament of, Gen. M. M. Trumbull on, Mon, Apr. 
Renan, Ernest, D. McKinley on, P M Q, Apr. 
Rio Grande Region, J. G. Bourke on, Serib, May. 
Roman Empire in 600 4.p., Prof. Bury on, E H, Apr. 
Rosebery, Earl of, L H, May. 
Rossetti, Christina, Lily Watson on, Sun H, May. 
Rothschill Homes in Bucks, Wm. J. Lacey on, W H, May. 
toyal Patriotic Fund, Hudson E. Kearley on, F R, May. 
Rural Life : 


The Census of 1891 and Rural Depopulation, L. L. Price on, J R A S, Mar. 


The Agricultural Labourer, Q R, Apr. 

Russia : 
Russian Cottage Industries, Harriet C. Wilkie on, Chaut, Apr. 
Life in a Russian Village, by J. ID. Rees, N C, May. 


Russian Literature: Koltsoff and Lermontoff, Charles Johnston on, Cal R, 


Apr. 
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St. Albin’s Abbey, Canon Liddell on, Sun M, May 
Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health. 

Scotland and the Unionist Cause, Scot R, Apr. 

Scutt, Sir Walter, A. H. Millar on, Scot R, Apr. 
Scottish Arms and Tartans, J. M. Gray on, Scot R, Apr. 
Servant Question, Laly Jeune on, New R, May. 

Severn and Keats, William Graham on, New R, May. 
Sexual Problem, Beswicke Ancrum on, W R, May. 
Shakespeare (see also Contents of Poet-Lore): 

Shakespeare, G T, May. 

Shakespeare for Young People. by gid A. Winston, N E M, Apr. 

Shakespeare’s Bir.ls and Beasts, Q a ! “¢ * 

Shaw, Bernar.1, 4 Socialist in a Corner, W. H. Mallock on, F R, May. 
Shillaber, Ben. Autobiographical, N : M, Apr. 
Shipping, (see acc ontents of Vautical Magazine): 

The Genesis of the Steamship, by F. M. Holmes, G@ M, May. 
Silk-Weaving, Kineton Parkes on, Ata, May. 
Slave Trade: Capture of the Slave-Ship Cora: 

Unitel States, Wilburn Hall on, C M, May 
Smith, Goldwin, in Literature and Politics, J. Cc ‘aste ll Hopkius on, W R, May. 
Smith, W. H. ,Q R, Apr. 

Smith, Professor Wm. Ri ohertson, Bkman, May; Free R, May; 

Prof. Lindsay on, R C, Apr. 

Snakes: The Poisonous Snakes of India, E. C. Cotes on, Me Cl, Apr. 
Snowden, Keighley, Bkman, May. 
Socialism, (see also under Labour, etz.): 

Socialism in Its Different Forms, by Harry C. Ager, A J P, Apr. 

Moral Threats in Social Webs, Rev. E. 8S. ‘Talbot on, Econ R, Apr. 

Benjamin Kidd on Social Evolution, E R, Apr. 

Socialism according to ig abel, by Sidney Ball, Econ R. 

American Socialism, L. Greene on, A J P, Apr. 

The New Time and How Its Advent may be Hasteue | 

Apr. 

The Church as a Missionary Field, Walter Vrooman on, A, Apr. 

A Prophet’s Cry to the Church, B. O. Flower on, A, Apr. 

Somerset, Laly Henry, Interviewel, R C, Apr. 
Spain : 
The People of Spain, L H, May. 
Secrets from the Court of Spain, New R, May. 
Speech, Begiunings of, Grant Allen on, Long, May. 
Spielmann Romances, A. Menzies on, Scot R, Apr. 
Spring, Advent of, Mark W. Harrington on, Harp, May. 
Stamp-Colle:ting Craze, W. Roberts on, F R, May 
Stanley, Dean Arthur Penrhyn, Ch Q, Apr. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, in Samoa, E I, May. 
Stoughton, Dr., Recollections of, Dr. James Macaulay ou, Sun H, May. 
Sugar-Beet Culture in Southera California, Fe L, May. 
Sunday Schools : 
The Sabbath School Movement of To-lay, E. T. Bromfiell on, R RR, Apr. 
The Sunday School versus the Church. P M Q, Apr. 
Sunshine and Microbes, Prof. P. Franklani on, N C, May. 
Surgery: American Achievements, Dr. Georg? F. Shraly on, F, Apr. 
Modern surgery, H. P. Dunn on, N C, May. 


Telephones: Past, Present, and Future, J. Weaniker Heaton 01, New R, May. 
Telescopes: The Mounting of Large Refle ting Teles:opes, Sir Howard Grub» 
on, K, May. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 
The Liquor Traffi: without Private Profits, John Koren on, A, Apr. 
The Public-House in Public Hands, Bishop Jayne on, Jue R, Apr. 
The Gothenburg Methol of Regulating Liquor Tariff, Thos. F. Moran on, 
Char R, Apr 
Habitual Drunkards, Norman Kerr on, H, May. 
Responsibility in Drunkenness, T. S. Clouston on, Jur R, Apr. 
Rev. Dennis Hird and the Church of England Temperance So-viety, Rev. 
T. C. Collings on, R R R, Apr. 
Tennyson, Lord, 
W. V. Taylor on, Sun M, May. 
Tennyson’s Religion, Rev. hl H. is age on, A, a. 
Tennyson as a Humourist, H. D. Traill on, NC, Ma 
A Visit to the Tennysons in got i Bar “tle Teeling, eee May. 
Terry, Miss El en, Ethel M. McKenna on, Me Cl, Apr. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
Henry Irving’s Infiuence on the 
M, Apr. 
Some Recent Plays, William Archer on, F R, May. 
Theosophy (see also Contents of Lucifer > 
Thirlmere, Reginal! Blunt oo, P M M, 
Thomas Aquinas, St., Theistis Argumer : ae Brother Chrysostom on, Phil R, 
Mar. 
Tibet : 
The Exploration of Tibet, Rev., Graham Sandberg on, Cal R, April. 
A Journey in Mongolia and in Tibet, by W. 
Toft and Croft; their Origin and History, C, May. 
** Township,” Auglo-Saxon, W. J. Ashley on, Q J Econ, Apr. 


T he Last Slaver Taken by the 


, by B. O. Flower, A, 


American Stage, by W. T. W. Ball, 


Woodville Rockhill, @ J, May. 


Tramps, Rights of, Elbert Hubbard on, A, Apr. 

T EM, Ape. Transportation by Wire-Rope Tramways, William Hewitt on, 
E 

Trees of ri Sir Herbert Maxw el on, New R, May. 

Tucker, Miss, A.L.O.E., Sun H, 3 

Tudor, House of, The Shadow of ‘is Tudor Legend, by 8S. Barker Booth, 
Free R, May. 

Twain, Mark, Private History of his ‘* Jumping Frog” Story, N A R, Apr. 


U = 1 States, (see also under Municipal Reform, Chicago, New York, Michigin, 
New England, Xc.): 
Our House of Lords: AJP, 
Apr. 

Political Exigencies, Clark Waggoner on, A J P, Apr. 
Great Cities and Democrati+ Institutions, C. BE. Pickard on, A J P, Apr. 
‘The Republican Outlook, Hon. ‘Thos. H. Carter on, NA R, Apr. 
United States and Cana‘la, see under Canada. 
Reform in the Consular Service, Hon. Wm. I’. Wharton on, N A R, Apr. 
Is Tariff Revision a Ne-essity, by Lewis M. Neiffer, A J P, Apr. 
Tariff Reform and Monetary Re form, E. B. Andre WS on, N A R, Apr. 
Relation of ‘Taxation to } Monopolies, by Emory R. Johnson, AAPS, Mar. 
Pennsylvania ‘ax Conference, H. R. Seager on, A A P S, Mar 
Has the Inter-State Commerce Law been Beneficial ? by Col. A. F. 


United States Senate, John F. Hume on, 


Walker, 


F, Apr. 
The Bims stallist C ommittee of Boston and New England, Q J Econ, Apr. 
The Farmers’ ‘ee ot, C. 8. Walker on, AA Pp Ss, Mar. 
The a I. J. Foster ~ A APS, Mar. 
The Farmer and the Land I). McCrackan on, A, Apr. 
The Beet-Sugar Industry in a United States, Sarva W. Wiley on, E M, 


Apr. 
Has Farm Machinery Destroye1 Farm Life? by E. V. Smalley, F, Apr. 
The Single Tax and’ Pransportation, W. E ‘Bs Brokaw on, A J P, Apr. 
Our Navigation Law, by C. H. Cramp, x AR, Apr. 
How We Restrict Immigration, by Dr. J. H. Senner, N A R, Apr. 
The Irish Conquest of Our Cities, J. P. Bp ock on, F. Apr. 
Intelle:tual Progress in the United States, by G. I. Parker » NC, May. 
How People Live in a Plutocratic City, by W. D. Howells, Cos, Apr. 
The Suppression of Lawlessness in the South, Governor Stoue on, N A R, Apr. 
Universities (see also under Education). 
Practical Oxford, L. A. Selby-Bigge ov, C R, May. 


Vaughan, Henry, Louise I. Guiney on. A M, 

Vauvenargues, Marquis de, Voltaire’s F. boon ot  Moralist, W. 
T B, May. 

Venice, Bauk of, in the L ight of Authentic 


Fraser Tae on, 
History, by Hon. John Davis, A, 


Apr. 
Villainage in England, Ch Q, Apr. 
Voltaire’s * scat Moralis ts Saiehs ce Vauvenargues, W. 


T B, May. 
USM, May. 


Volunteer Officer Difficulty, 


Fraser Rae on, 


Wales: The Church and Non onformity in Wales, Thomas Darlington on, 


CR, May 
Walpole, Hora: ‘e, T B, May. 
Warid’s (Mrs. Hump yhry) Novel ‘* Marcella,” H. H. Mabie on, F, Apr. 
Warham, an English Primate on the Eve cf the Reformation, D R, Apr. 
Water Supply : 
The Economics of Rural Water Servi.e, W. Leslic Mackenzie on, Med. M, 
Apr. 
Waterford, Louisa, Marchioness of, E R, Apr. 
Weissenburg, Colonel F. Maurice on, U S M, May 
Westmoreland, Lady Burghersh, Countess of, E R, Apr. 
Willard, Miss Frances E., Interviewed, R C, Apr. 
Women : 
Women in English Politics, Edward Porritt on, N E M, Apr. 
Woman and Labour, by Professor Karl Pearson, F R, May. 
The Exemption of Women from Labour, Lester F. Ward on, Mon, Apr. 
The Condition of Working Women, Clementina Black on, Y W, May. 
Women and Gambling, Mrs. Aubrey Richardson on, H, May. 
The ‘Impasse ” of Women, A. L. Lee on, W R, May 
The Tyranny of Woman, Mrs. Edmund Gosse on, New R, May. 
The Fin-de-Sié<le Girl, Louis J. Miln on, M P, May. 
Some Colonial Women of the United States, Anne H. Wharton ie Goa, Apr. 
The Women of Imperial Rome and English Women of ‘To-day, . Dal: on, 
W R, May. 
Womanliness as a Professi: yn, by Alice yoy Scrib, May. 
What We Know of Indian Women, G T, 
Women oe hag Jewish and Christian Religions, Mrs. Rundle Charles on, 
Sun M, 
Wright, Fran es, - lizabeth Lee on, G M, May. 


York in the Sixteenth Century, Miss Maud Sellers on, E H, Apr. 


Zola, Emile, R. H. Sherard ou, Me Cl, Apr. 








REV, SAMUEL WRIGHT. oS ae! JAMES WOOLCOCK. 
United Methodist Free Churches. SaaS ; Bibl Christians. 


~— 
)\ 


REV. HENRY J. POPE. 
Wesleyan Methodists 


REV. THOMAS SCOWBY. 4 z : REV. J. WENN. 


Methodist New Connexion. Primitive Methodist Connexion. 


REV. DR. G. 8. BARRETT. 
Congregational Union. 


OFFICIAL HEADS 
OF THE 
FREE CHURCHES 
IN ENGLAND. 


REV. WALTER MORISON, D.D. REV. G. SHORT. 
Presbyterian Church of England. Baptist’ Union. 
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A NATIONAL SOCIAL UNION AND CIVIC CENTRE. 


—_—_—e——— 






“T am certain that there is a party in this country unnamed as yet, that is disconnected with any existing organisation 
—a party that is inclined to say, ‘A plague on both your houses, a plague on all your parties, a plague on all your 
politics, a plague on your unending discussions, which yield so little fruit. Have done with this unending talk, 
and come down and do something for the people !’”—Lorp Rosesery. 






(YNHE immediate outcome of the appeal published in the last number of THe Review or Reviews, under the 

ss heading “If Christ Came,” has been a decision, on the part of the representatives of several of the most earnest 

religious, philanthropic and social organisations, to make a serious attempt to form a National Social Union 

and Civic Centre. The scheme is yet in the making, but already it has secured sufficient support to show that 

there is a very widespread general agreement that something should be done, and that now is the time to do it. 

What that something should be, what it should be called, and how it should be called into being, are questions 

which are at present being carefully considered by a representative committee. But enough has already been said to 

, indicate the general lines upon which the proposed Council will be formed, and the general objects towards which 
it would work. 

In every constituency in the land the Liberals have their local central organisation, and so have the 
Conservatives. Over and above these clubs and their ward organisations, each political party regards it as absolutely 
indispensable that it should have in every constituency one central organisation which is responsible for the due 
registration of all electors of its own colour, and for the efficient working of all the local and affiliated organisations. 
In addition to these local central caucuses, both the great political parties have found it necessary to have a national 

_ organisation, The Liberals have their National Federation, the Conservatives their National Union. It is by this 
means party organisation is worked, that party interest is kept alive, and that party victories are secured. This 
system of organisation, simple and uniform, may be regarded as embodying the mature judgment of the ablest 
politicians of our time as to the most effective means by which they can arouse public opinion, influence the 
constituencies, recruit their ranks, and gain their ends. These ends are, in the first place, the winning of elections, 
and in the second place, the obtaining possession of the government of the country. 

Now if there be, as Lord Rosebery declared, and as all workers among the people assert, a party as yet unnamed, 
which is rapidly becoming articulate, that party will of necessity adopt a system of organisation in essentials 
following the same general lines as those of the Tory and Liberal caucuses. That is to say, the party which 
wants “something done for the people” will find it necessary to have local central unions in every constituency, 
and over these local centres a National Central Council in London. Its need is indeed even greater in this respect 

‘than that of either of the political parties. For the conditions of Parliamentary warfare of themselves, without any 
organisation, supply a constant stimulus to public interest and a constant appeal to party discipline for which the 
new party has no corresponding equivalent. The constituents of the new party are very heterogeneous. They have 
at present neither a leader nor a platform. The party is at present latent in a congeries of groups of persons attracted 
to each other by religious, social, or philanthropic sympathies, but who have as yet not recognised either the need for 
union or the extent of their common ground. Hence every argument in favour of the existing party organisations in 
the case of Tories and Liberals tells with tenfold strength in favour of the establishment of a National Social Union 
resting upon local Social Unions in the constituencies. 

Can such a National Social Union be constituted? That is the question which a small but influential Conference 
assembled to discuss at Mowbray House on Friday, May 18th. Among those who were either present or who had 
expressed their sympathy with the proposal under discussion were leading members of the following bodies :—The 
Liberal National Federation, Conservative National Union, Independent Labour Party, London County Council, 
London Reform Union, London Liberal and Radical Union, the Fabian Society, the London Nonconformist Council, 
the Trades Union Congress, Toynbee Hall, Oxford House, Mansfield House, Bermondsey Settlement, West London 
Mission, Christian Social League, Christian Social Union, the Peace Society, the London Trades Council, the 
Dockers Union, the Woman’s Trades Association, the Pioneer Club, the Co-operative Association, the National 
Vigilance Association, the Civic Centre, Brighton, the Social Questions Association, Manchester, the Social Reform 

. Council, Cardiff, the National Temperance Federatioa, the Woman’s Liberal Federation, the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association, the Society for Improving the Condition of the People,’Glasgow; the Civic Centre, Sunderland; 
the Nonconformist Council, Chatham; the Free Church Congress, the Recreative Evenings Association, the Land 
Nationalisation Society, the Catholic Social Union, the Helpers Association, ete. With the exception of the Fabians 4 
and the Co-operatives, none of those present were sent as delegates. They attended in their individual capacity, and 
were present by invitation in an informal way to consider the question. The Rev. T. B. Vrooman, of the Union for 
Practical Progress which has recently been founded in Boston, Mass., was present, and in response to an invitation 

. explained the working of that American Association. 











































THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The discussion was long and interesting. The difficulties and obstacles in the way of any such general union 
were frankly stated. Doubts were expressed as to whether it would be possible to secure a firm fighting alliance 
between the different groups in support of any definite proposals. The natural and holy horror with which busy 
men hear of any proposal that points in the direction of adding to the number of existing societies found strong 
expression. But as the discussion went on, it was discovered that every one was agreed that it would be a most 
desirable thing to federate the moral and social forces making for progress, if it could be done; nor was there any 
disinclination on the part of those represented at the Conference to co-operate with any allies because of religious, 
social, or party prejudice. It was also ascertained that in America no practical difficulty had arisen to prevent the 
union of the various sections of reformers on certain definite proposals of social improvement, and that in various 
. English and Scotch cities unions had already been formed for the promotion of social progress on practical lines. 
Many of those present were confident that if the programmes of all reform agencies and societies were tabled, it 
would be possible without much difficulty to discover their common denominator, and on that common denominator 
to rear a practical programme for social and political action, with special reference to the coming Parish and District 
Council elections. Ultimately, even those who at first were dubious or hostile modified their opposition, and the 
following resolution, movel by the Rev. Dr. Marshall and seconded by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, was unanimously 
passed :— 


That the following persons be nominated as a temporary Committee, with power to add to their number, to inquire into 
and report as to the desirability and feasibility of creating a common centre to promote the federation of the social and moral 


forces :— 


Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.A., Fabian Society. Miss James, Organiser of Women’s Trade Unions. 
The Rey. Dr. Clifford. Miss Tournier, London Co-operative Society. 
Lady Henry Somerset, British Women’s Temperance Associa- The Chief Rabbi, or his representative. 
tion. Mr. Percy Alden, Mansfield House Settlement. 

Mr. Percy W. Bunting, Contemporary Review. *Mr. Hammill. 

*Rt. Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P. *Mr. Baumann, London Society of Compositors. 
Rey. P. Dearmer, Christian Social Union. Mrs. Haweis. 

*Mr. John Burns, M P., L.C.C. *Mr. Bosanquet, the Ethical Society. 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, Daily Chronicle. *Mrs. Massingberd, the Pioneer Club, and 
Mr. T. Verinder, Land Nationalisation Society. Mr. W. T. Stead (Convener). 


Mrs. Hicks, President Ropemakers Union. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) were nominated in their absence, subject to their acceptance or refusal. 


The first meeting of this Committee was held on Thursday, May 24th. After considerable discussion it was 
unanimously agreed, on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Clifford, seconded by Mr. Perey Alden, Warden of Mansfield 
House: “ That it is eminently desirable that an attempt should be made to constitute a national centre or nucleus 
for securing the federation-and co-operation of all social reformers, and for promoting the organisation of similar 
centres in the constituencies.” 

The question then was discussed as to the way in which the attempt should be begun. Ultimately it was decided 
to divide the field into sections, and to secure a report from compstent persons, members of the committee or other- 
wise, as to the possibility of securing the co-operation of the associations in their particular section in the promotion of 
practical social reform. The following list of questions was drawn up, which when answered will enable the 
committee to form a fairly accurate idea as to the chances of constituting the proposed National Social Union :— 


1. Names and addresses of existing branches in the constituencies. 
2. Titles and addresses of the Central Federal or representative body of such organisations (if any). 


3. Copies of last published reports of such societies. 
4, Names and addresses of the representative of each association with whom it would be least difficult to arrive at a working 


agreement, and who therefore should be invited to the next conference on the proposed Council. 

5. A brief statement of the chief features of the programme common to all. 

6. To what extent do you think they would be willing to co-operate with other bodies, on what subjects, and in what 
_ methods? 
The following names, among others, were subsequently suggested for the following departments :- 


1. Sir John Gorst ... dos ..- Party Organisations. 14. Mr. Corrie Grant bas --- London Reform Union. 
2. Mr. Sidney Webb Ae ... Socialist Societies. 15. Rev. Dr. Darby ... oe -»» Peace Societies. 

8. Lady Henry Somerset ... ..» Temperance Associa- 16. Mr. C. Peer ve tee +++ The Polytechnics, 

tions. 17. Rey. B. bir eed ..- Children’s Societies. 

4. Mr. Vivian sae St ... Co-operative Societies. 4 LS ghocwl oR ag Se a ato = 

5. Mrs. Hicks and Miss James ... Trades Unions. 90..Mr. John Kitk ... . is ey Racwed Bchoul, ato 

6. Mr. me ... Friendly Societies. 21. Mr. Flower © 4.2'- > >. ... Recreative Evenings. 

7. Mr. Percy Alden... vat ... University Settlements. 22. Mr.T. Mann .- }.: Pf .-- Independent Labour 
8. Rey. Dr. Clifford... iy .-» The Nonconformists. Party. 

9. Rey. Hugh P, Hughes ... ..- The Methodists. 23. Mr. Greenwood ... oem .. Free Libraries, ete. 
10. Mr. B. F. Costello ay ... The Catholics. 24..Mr. E. T. Cook. ... ra ... The Press. 
11. The Rey. P. Dearmer ... ... TheChurchof England. 25:-Mr..M¢Dougall ... ee .»» [London County Council. 
12. The Rev. Rabbi Adler... .... The Jews. 26. Mt. JE. Carver... ... .... Pleasant Sunday Afte:- 
13. Mrs. Haweis_... .» . ws Lhe Pioneer Club, etc. . noons, 
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97. Mr. Theodore Dodd... ... Boards of Guardians. 31. Dr. Hill (ai .... University Extension. 
- 98. Lord Winchilsea ... Rural Societies. 32. Mr. H.C Burdett a ... _ Hospitals, ete. 
29. Mr. Havelock Wilson, M.P. ... Seamen’s Societies. 33. Mr. C.8. Loch ... es ..- Charity Organisation. 
' 80. Mr. W. A. Coote.. e ... Rescue and Vigilance 34. W. T. Stead ave oh ... Civie Centres. 

Work. 


There are other societies from which it is desirable to have reports, but the above list affords a rough indication 
of the extent of the field that nceds to be covered. 

The constitution of local centres is a matter of only one degree less importance than the constitution of a 
General National Council. Here the work is comparatively easy. Considerable progress has been} made in several 
constituencies. The latest report to hand is that of the constitution of the Social Reform Council of Cardiff. The 
following are its more important articles of association :— 


1. Name of the Council shall be “'The Cardiff Social Reform Council.” Constitution drawn up on Friday evening, 
April 13th, 1894. 

2. It objects are: (a) Diminution of public-house licenses # (b) Suppression of houses of immorality and supporting the 
Rescue Homes; (c) Improvement of the condition of neglected children ; (d, Improvement of the common lodging-houses and 
formation of model lodging-houses ; (¢) Supervision of seamen’s boarding-houses ; (f) Sanitation of houses and streets; (q) Pro- 
viding open spaces for the people, and gymnasia, and the opening of school playgrounds; (k) Preserving the order of the Cardiff 
streets ; (i) Lessening of infant mortality; (/) Assisting the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society; (1) Suppression of gambling. 

8. The membership of this Council shall consist of all persons, male and female, who concur in the above objects, and 
subscribe an entrance fee of ls. annually. 

4. The following shall be invited to become Honorary Members :—the Mayor of the Borough ; Chairman of Watch Committee ; 
the Head Constable; two members of the School-Board, elected by the Board; two members of Board of Guardians ; Governor 
of Gaol; Master of Workhouse; two representatives of the National Vigilance Association ; two of Cardiff Temperance and 
Prohibition Society ; two m»mbers of Charity Organisation Society ; two of Cardiff and District Band of Hope Union; one of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children; one of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society; one of Waifs and Strays Society; 
one from the Town Mission; one from the Salvation Army Reseue Home ; and two from the Cardiff Trades Council. 

5. The Ordinary and Honorary Members shall hold at least one Annual Meeting to elect its officers and receive the reports 
of its Secretary and Treasurer. This Annual Meeting shall be held during October of each year. In addition, the Council 
shall hold one meeting quarterly for the conduct of ordinary business. 

8. One Special Meeting to be held at least one month before the holding of the Annual Brewster Sessions. 

9. A special fund, to be called the “Legal Costs Fund,” shali be formed for the purpose of seeuring legal assistance 
whenever necessary to advance the objects of the Council. 

14. The Council shall elect annually a Women’s Committee to deal with such special matters as may be committed to them. 


Opinions may differ as to some of the objects of the Cardiff Council. But no one can deny that they are practical : 
and it is in promoting these practical objects that the citizens of Cardiff consider that it is quite possible for them to 
combine, 

Even if, as the result of the search after the common denominator, it should be discovered that there is at 
present only a general agreement on one thing—to wit, that for the community it is a matter of life and death that 
the best citizens are elected to public office—that in itself is a practical programme of no mean breadth, the 
adequate carrying out of which might well employ the combined energies of all the associated reformers. The 
deadliest enemy of all reform, the greatest obstacle in the way of all progress, is Apathy. The indifference and 
selfishness of the individual is the negation of all civic religion and of all public spirit. The importance of using 
all available means, chief among which are the press and the pulpit, fur rousing public interest in public affairs, is 
admitted, but at present there exists no organisation by which such means can be brought to bear upon the public at 
the timely moment. To get the best men to accept the onerous burdens of public work, and to educate the electors 
to insist’ upon a high standard of capacity and of character in the candidates for their suffrages, these are objects 
which no organisation at present in existence will even pretend to say it presses upon the attention of the public. 
If the National Social Union could do nothing else, it could at least issue an appeal to the clergy and the editors 
before any election, pressing them to use the means at their disposal to educate both electors and elected in the moral 
and public responsibilities involved in the election. But it is inconceivable that it should be incapable of doing 
much more than this. What Lord Rosebery’s unnamed party demands above all is that “something shall be done 
for the people.” Practical reformers differ as to ultimates, but as to much that ought to be done now there is entire 


. agreement. Why then can we not also agree to work together to get that done first, postponing our differences 


until afterwards ? 

I invite communications from any of our readers who may feel disposed to co-operate in promoting a Social Union 
and Civie Centre in their own locality, and I will specially weleome suggestions as to the best means of securing the 
co-operation of the best people in promoting the common welfare. 










































THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


—_——_~——_— 


Lonpon, June 1st, 1894. 


The last month is memorable as having 
witnessed the first practical attempt to 


Towards 
Unity— 


utilise the English pulpit without distinction of sect 
for the promotion of the reunion of Christendom. 
Whit Sunday was made by many of the foremost 
Christian churches, at the suggestion of the Grindel- 
wald Conference, the occasion for the special incul- 
' cation of the importance of Christian unity, not so 


much to secure comparatively barren agreement on 
ritual and doctrine, but for the fruitful co-operation 
in good’ works. The aspiration after unity found 
expression on a still more catholic basis in the 
preliminary conferences reported elsewhere, which 
will, I trust, result in the formation of a National 
Social Union and Civic Centre, with local centres in 
every constituency in the land. The unity of the 
spirit, which animates all who love, will yet re- 
establish a really catholic Church dedicated to the 
service of all who suffer. 
If May brought opportunity for pro- 
And Peace. fitable preaching and practical planning, 
June brings with it a call to serious and 
effective action in the same direction. The curse and 
the shame of modern Christendom is the military 
system, which makes preparation for mutual slaughter 
the first preoccupation of nations calling themselves 
Christian. The Arbitration Alliance—a body com- 
posed of representatives of every section of the 
Christian Church—is appealing for an expression of 
national opinion in favour of some definite practical 
measure directed against the present progressive 
increase of armaments. In the name of Humanity 
and Civilisation, the Alliance would have our Govern- 


ment propose to the other Powers a Truce of God 
until the end of the century—so far, at least, as 
to arrest the continuous automatic increase of the 
military and naval budgets, which, if not checked, 
will probably ‘continue to add five millions a 
year to the burdens of Europe. Here is work 
for the Christian Church, as the exponent and the 
guide of the Christian sentiment of the community. 
The May meetings have come and 
gone. The great halls of the metro- 
polis have resounded once more with 
the enthusiastic cheers with which the rank and 
file at home have welcomed their emissaries who 
have returned from the foreign field, and have 
bidden God-speed—with a good collection—to those 
who are departing to carry the message of peace and 
goodwill to the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
great Missionary Societies, which preserve their 
separate organisations as jealously as do the various 
Orders of the Church of Rome, have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in evolving a Society de Propagande Fide, 
towards which they could all look up as Roman 
Catholics look to the congregation in the Piazza di 
Spagni. In essentials they are all one. Their sepa- 
rate organisations, however, enable them to raise 
more money than would be possible to one universal 
Society. The following are the figures of the revenue 
raised by the chief propagandist societies in the last 
twelve months :— 

British and Foreign Bible Society. . 

Church Missionary Society . . . . 

Wesleyan Missionary Society 

Society for Propagating the Gospel 

London Missionary Society . 

Baptist Missionary Society . . . 


The May 
Meetings, 


£234,284 
252,226 
122,211 
113,079 
117,572 
56,439 
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No one has yet adequately described the 
The Indirect . F a : 

Effects of influence, direct and indirect, which the 

Foreign missionary zeal of the English-speaking 
; Missions. ace has had upon its own destinies. It 
is, for instance, one of the chief agencies by which 
our American kinsfolk are learning to share with us 
the responsibilities of influence and of Empire. The 
American. missionary is the chief factor for progress 
in Asiatic Turkey.. He confronts us everywhere in 
India and in China, and last month the American 
Missions Board decided upon helping us in Matabele- 
land, where recently we have been employing 
missionaries using weapons of a warfare more 
carnal than spiritual. A more obvious result of 
missionary enterprise has been to quicken a con- 
sciousness of our imperial responsibilities, and to 
minister to that pride of race which, rightly under- 
stood, is only a recognition of our national steward- 
ship. This Mr. Cecil Rhodes sees so clearly that, 
unlike his Anglo-Indian prototypes of last century, 
he grants a bounty for the encouragement of African 
Missions. The Methodists in Exeter Hall received 
a message from the Cape Premier, that if they 
extended their work in South Africa, they would 
receive double their present annual gifts, and all the 
land they required. Not so obvious, though not less 
useful, are the hints which the non-Christian races 
have been able to give us for the mending of our own 
manners and morals, but, unfortunately, our smug 
pharisaic self-complacency stands in the way of our 
benefiting by them as much as we might. 

os Sometimes, however, the heathen’s aessage 

from gets home. An instance of this was 

Uganda. given by Bishop Westcott at the Mis- 
sionary Conference at St. James’s Hall the day 
before yesterday. He said :— 

He had been struck beyond measure by what Bishop Tucker 
had said to him of the custom in Uganda. “Do you know, 
when we walk along the roads, and see men mending them, or 
working in the fields, we say, ‘Well done; many thanks,’ 
tepeating the words twice.” If we could see in England 
brain-workers saying that to manual workers, and manual 
workers responding in sympathy, we should not be far from 
the solution of that labour problem which presses so heavily 
upon the hearts of the people at home. 

We should be well repaid for the cost of keeping 
the peace in Uganda if we could but get that 
Ugandese conception of the courtesy and gratitude 
due to the labourer naturalised in Great Britain. 
May Day, Labour Day, for instance, would acquire 
quite a new and blessed significance if, instead of being 
& mere clamorous repetition by the workers of their 
aspirations, it were to be converted into a great 
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international festival of gratitude and of obligation, 
in which the services of our labouring people should 
receive solemn and grateful recognition on the part 
of the rest of the community. In this way the 
Church might help to educate Christendom up to the 
level of the heathen of Uganda. . 

British lay Day passed off quietly this year in 
_Minersat Europe. But the month of May has 

ete. . bem very important in the practical 
demonstration it has afforded of the steady onward 
progress of the cause of Labour. Of the somewhat 
grotesque, but very significant, manifestations of the 
uneasiness and of the bewilderment of the blind giant 
afforded by Coxeyism I have said enough elsewhere. 
It is but one sign among many of impending trouble 
in the States. The prolonged coal strike, with its 
savage episodes of organised murder—as, for 
instance, when the strikers blew eleven blacklegs 
into eternity by exploding giant powder in the mine 
in which they were working; and of semi-insurrec- 
tion, as when 2,000 miners armed themselves with 
rifles and defied the authorities to dislodge them 
from their mountain camp—afford a melancholy 
contrast to the deliberations of the miners of 
Europe at the International Conference at Berlin. 
That Conference was somewhat turbulent in its 
debates, but it expressed itself in debate, not in 
giant powder. The English miners at Berlin dis- 
played both the capacity and the arrogance natural 
to their race. It is a curious thing to find even in 
the depths of the mine the self-same calm conscious- 
ness of a kind of divine right of practical common- 
sense, which used to irritate continental statesmen so 
much in Lord Palmerston. And to judge from Berlin 
the proletariat dislike the insufferable arrogance of 
the Briton quite as much as the diplomatists and 
the sovereigns. 
The miners passed a resolution in favour 
of the eight hours day, but their resolu- 
tion tells less strongly in favour of that 
next step in the conquest of leisure than the remark- 
able letter in which Mr. Mather has disposed of the 
objections taken to the experiment at the Salford 
Tron Works. That experiment, it will be remembered, 
was held to have conclusively established the econo- 
mic advantages of the eight hours day. Replying 
to those who question the accuracy of this con- 
clusion, Mr. Mather says that it is the unanimous 
conviction of his staff that the eight hours day 
contributes to an increase of the etliciency of the 
workman, chiefly because it enables him to start 
work fresh after breakfast and a good night’s rest, 
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instead of compelling him to begin work before 
breakfast. Mr. Mather says :-— 

The 48 hours week holds the field as the best arrangement of 
working time and as affording the best conditions for the pro- 
duction of the best work to secure the best interests of the 
great engineering and machine making industry of the country. 
If we add to this Mr. Allen’s testimony as to the 
moral and social advantages of allowing the father 
to take his breakfast at home among his children, we 
seem to be within measurable distance of the time 
when the promotion of the eight hours day will be 
recognised as one of the objects commanding 
the united support of the Christian Church. 

The Fall of Lhe most sensational European tribute 
M. Casimir- to the power of Labour in the political 
sues sphere was supplied last month by the 


overthrow of the Casimir-Perier administration 
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protest against the Anglo-Belgian Agreement, by 
which England made over the Equatorial province 
of Bahr el Ghazel to the Congo Free State for the 
lifetime of King Leopold, in return for a lease to us 
of a strip of territory fifteen miles wide, from the 
north of Lake Tanganyika to the south of Lake 
Albert Edward, and a right of way for a telegraph 
line through the Congo State, from the Zambesi to 
the Nile. The Bahr el Ghazel is one of the aban- 
doned provinces of the Soudan which I urged King 
Leopold to take as long ago as 1884. At that time 
the King would not hear of it, and he was so wroth 
I was not sorry when the interview came to an end. 
A good deal has happened since then, and, among 
other things, the King has changed his mind. A 
Congo captain is now in command at Lado, and 
Belgian ambition will not be contented with any- 
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fused to allow 
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the State—rail- 
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men held last 
month in Paris. 
The Ministry, instead of condemning the companies, 
supported them by asserting that the right to join 
a trades union was properly denied to all who were 
employed on the State railways. Thereupon the 
Chamber incontinently revolted and flung out 
M. Casimir-Perier by a majority of two hundred 
and sixty-five to two hundred and _ twenty-five. 
After the usual game of hide-and-seek, M. Dupuy 
—a youngster of forty-two—succeeded in forming 
a Cabinet, composed largely of men under forty. 
France has one. Ministry the more, and the official 
class has received a lesson in Labour politics which 
it will not soon forget. 
The Augio- M. Casimir-Perier was a peaceful, honest, 
Belgian overworked Minister. If he could he 
Agreement. would have muzzled his Jingoes; but as 
they were too strong for him, he had to bark in 
unison with the Colonial pack. His last act was to 
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ously well to 
come to terms 
with the Belgians. This we have done in the agree- 
ment by which we leave the Bahr el Ghazel to them, and 
they leave the Tanganyika strip to us, the leases to run 
as long as the Congo State remains independent, or is 
a Belgian Colony. France has a right of pre-emption 
over the Congo State if the Belgians get tired of it. 
This pre-emption does not extend to the leased 
portion of the Egyptian province of Bahr el Ghazel. 
The agreement therefore shuts France out from the 
headwaters of the Nile, and the French are mad 
accordingly. They are the more mad because they say 
that the agreement we have just made with Italy is 
one in which we agree to recognise as Italian various 
regions in the neighbourhood of Abyssinia which we 
undertook in 1888 to regard as French, or at least 
to be beyond our action or intervention. The formal 
protest of M. Deloncle, the chief of the French 
Jingoes, reads unpleasantly. France is not likely to 
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go to war to enforce reversionary claims in places 
which she cannot occupy, even if they were recognised 
to-morrow ; but she dislikes being formally and pub- 
licly shut out of territories which she had marked for 
her own. Hence these tears. 
The French will probably refuse to 
recognise the agreement. It is not 
probable that the German Government 
will make any objections, although the German 
papers are protesting against the lease which makes 
us their neighbours instead of the Congo State, for 
the Tanganyika strip. We have just entered into an 
agreement with them for a common customs tariff 
on the west coast, for Togo and the Gold Coast terri- 
tory. They will certainly not object to the Italian 
agreement. France therefore will only sulk, and add 
the two agreements to the long list of grudges which 
she is cherishing against us. Fortunately, however, 
for the peace of the world, the Tzar insists upon the 
peace being kept, and France, besides, has a very 
solid reason for not wishing to push matters to an 
extremity. In 1900 she is to inaugurate the twen- 
tieth century by an Exhibition of unprecedented 
magnificence in Paris. Until then she will not force 
a rupture with anybody, and may possibly assent to 
@ proposal to keep her military and naval expendi- 
ture at their present limits. 
It is possible that the invention of the 
proof German journeyman tailor Dowe of an 
impenetrable breastplate, made apparently 
of cloth and asbestos, may also tend to postpone the 
much-dreaded war. Dowe has discovered how to 
manufacture a material which stops rifle-bullets in 
a fashion that recalls the stories of the knight of 
romance who wore enchanted armour. Not only does 
his cloth-plate stop rifle-buliets fired at it point blank, 
but the wearer scarcely feels the impact of the 
shot. If the military authorities decide that their 
soldiers must be cloth-plated, there will be no war 
until the men have got their new suits. Even then 
somebody else may discover something else, and the 
war may again be put off. -M. Turpin, for instance, 
is announcing the invention of a new engine of 
destruction which the Germans have snapped up. 
The invention and science of chemists and journey- 
man tailors may in the long run be more efficacious in 
postponing war than the exhortations of the churches 
or the efforts of the diplomatists. 

At present everything seems set fair. 
PN, The Tzar, true to his‘pacific mission, is 

even making up to the Emperor of 
Austria, and the calm in the East is so profound 
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that neither the coup détat restoring limited suffrage 
and open voting in Servia, nor the resignation of 
Stambuloff in Bulgaria, disturbs the tranquillity of 
Europe. The Balkan States are to be left alone to 
stew in their own juice. Nothing that happens in 
Belgrade or Sofia is to be allowed to disturb the 
composure of St. Petersburg or Vienna. The fall of 
Stambuloff, the masterful autocrat who has governed 
Bulgaria in the name of Prince Ferdinand, is, how- 
ever, an event of sufficient magnitude to occasion 
some uneasiness. Ferdinand the Coburger will never 
be recognised by Russia, and it remains to be seen 
whether there is another man, excepting Stambuloff, 
who can rule Bulgaria without Russian support. 
Home France has her financial difficulties to 

Problems dispose her to keep the peace. It is 

Abroad. curious to note how similar are the 
problems which confront all the nations. France, 
confronted like England with a deficit, is attempting, 
just as we are, to choke it by throwing an additional 
share of taxation on the rich. One of the last 
sayings attributed to M. Casimir-Perier might have 
fallen from the lips of Sir W. Harcourt :— 

We must reform our morals at the same time as our laws. 
Those who enjoy a superfluity must form a larger idea of 
these social obligations and resign themselves to assuming a 
somewhat heavier portion of the public charges in order to 
relieve those who buy bread for their families with a daily 
wage. 

In Austria-Hungary the defeat of the Civil 
Marriage Bill by the Roman Catholic clergy in the 
Upper House has compelled the Ministry to face a 
conflict with their House of Lords which they are 
trying to solve & la Labouchere. The Emperor 
King hesitated, and then shrank from the Hungarian 
equivalent to the ennobling.of Mr. Labouchere’s five 
hundred sweeps. As a consequence the Wekerle 
Ministry has resigned, and crisis reigns at Pesth. 

At home we are in a kind of political 
Those Peers? doldrums. There is no wind blowing in 

any direction, and every one is dreadfully 
bored. There is to be a conference of the Liberal 
Caucus in Ascot week to discuss what is to be done 
with the Lords. It will probably cheer speeches 
declaring that the Peers should be thrown into the 
Thames, it will pass resolutions demanding the 
abolition of their veto, and then everything will go 
on pretty much the same as before. No one has got 
any plan either for mending or ending the Peers 
except Mr. Labouchere, and the country is by no 
means ripe for the advent of the five hundred Sweep- 
Dukes. We shall have to get up a great deal more 
steam than we seem capable of generating at present 
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before the Radical Engine can throw that obstruction 
off the rails. 

Hackney Election, where Mr. Moulton 
was elected last month in place of Sir 
Charles Russell, who is now enjoying his 
judicial retreat as Lord Justice of Appeal, showed 
how very fay we are from sweeping the country. 
Two years ago the Home Rule majority in Hackney 
was 1,052. Last month it had sunk to 192. It can. 
be explained, they say. Everything can be explained, 
but the fact remains, and a disagreeable fact it is. 
In the House of Commons Ministers monopolise all 
the sittings, but they no longer pretend to hope to 
be able to pass anything but their Budget. The 
Local Option Bill is not even to be introduced, the 
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MR. JOHN FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C., M.P. 
(From a photograph by Melhuish.) 


Welsh Disestablishment Bill cannot possibly be 
passed, and the Registration Bill excites a very 
chastened enthusiasm among the rank and file. It 
is a kind of stalemate. Neither party can move, 
and the only resource is to sweep the board and 
begin a new game. Neither side is in any hurry 
to appeal to the country; but, for all that, 
it is extremely doubtful whether a dissolution 
will not be seen to be inevitable before our next 
issue. 

Whistling Lord Rosebery has made two good 
forthe speeches in the country, one at Man- 
Wind.” chester, the other at Birmingliam, and a 

capital speech chiefly directed against that hideous 
‘plague of liver pill and soap advertisements which 
are making our English landscape as unclean as the 


banks of the Hudson. Mr. Morley spoke sturdily at 


SIR JOHN RIGBY, Q.C., M.P. 
The New Attorney-General. 
(Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street.) 
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Newcastle, where he sought and obtained fresh 
courage from the enthusiasm of his constituents. 
Mr. Fowler also spoke lucidly and well on the Parish 
Councils Bill; but this whistling for wind on the 
platform in the country does not expedite business in 
the House. 
splendid loyalty for the most part, but Mr. Healy is 
threatening to make more mischief than Mr. Redmond 
was ever capable of effecting. There is a little group 


The Irish members are behaving with 


of Welsh malcontents, headed by Mr. George, but 
they are not likely to adopt such & singular method 
of promoting Welsh Disestablishment as installing 
in office as rulers of the Empire the champions of 
the Church Defence Association. 


MR. ROBERT REID, Q.C., M.P. 
The New Solicitor-General. 
(Photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


u Home politics have been beclouded by 
pr. Mun- : 
della’s Resig-the financial scandal which led to the 
nation. resignation of Mr. Mundella. The judi- 
cial investigation into the affairs of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency Company proved that 
the Company had (1) issued debentures on represen- 
tations which deceived the public as to the nature of 
their security ; (2) kept the shareholders in the dark 
as to the real state of the concern, which was con- 
cealed by cooked balance-sheets ; and (3) sanctioned 
shady transactions between the Loan Company 
and the Land Company. The judge commented in 
strong terms upon the dishonesty with which the 
affairs of the company had been conducted. Mr. 
Mundella, although probably innocent of all personal 
knowledge of what had been done, was one of the 


directors. As President of the Board of Trade, it 





was his duty 
to officially in- 
quire into his 
conduct, 
that of 
fellow- 
The 


was 


own 
and 
his 
directors. 
position 
obviously un- 
tenable, and 
he retired 
amid the uni- 
versal 
of all 
who have 
known and 
appreciated his 
lifelong labours 
m the 
of the people. 
Ministerial Mr. Bryce took his place at the 3oard of 
Readjust- Trade, and Lord Tweedmouth became 
ments. Chancellor of the Duchy. Sir John 
Rigby was appointed Attorney-General in place of 
Sir Charles Russell, and Mr. Robert Reid was made 
Solicitor-General. Mr. Bryce, Lord Tweedmouth, 
and Mr. Reid are all Scotchmen. These changes 
were unavoidable, and the appointments were the 
best possible, but it can hardly be contended that a 
Ministry minus Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Mundella, and 
Sir Charles Russell is as strong as when these three 
Ministers sat on the Front Bench. 
- je elka- Mr. Gladstone underwent the operation 
stone’s for cataract with characteristic intrepidity 
Cataract. and his usual good fortune. The operation 
was successful, and the hale octogenarian hopes soon 


regret 
those 
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to be able to 
see as well as 
ever. Down 
to the day of 
the operation, 
he continued to 
write with 
little ditticulty. 
It was the 
reading that 
troubled him. 
When Richard 
is himself 
again, he will 
return with 
fresh zest to 
his books, but 
not to his old 
place in_poli- 
That 


SIR ANTHONY MARSHALL, 

Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

tics. 

door has been closed, and closed for ever. 
Her Majesty, who continues to enjoy 


The Queen : 
health, delighted her Lan- 


at excellent 


Manchester. cashire subjects by opening in person the 


Manchester Canal, and knighting the Mayors of 
Manchester and Salford in the open air on the deck of 
her yacht. The delight of the millions in the Royal 
pageant, which was as usual devoid of pageantry, was 
a striking comment upon the changes of fifty years. 
Half a century ago Manchester was simmering in 
sullen insurrectionary discontent. To-day—but there 
is no need to emphasise the contrast. As might have 
been expected, the success of the Manchester Canal 
is giving birth to other schemes of like nature. The 
talk now is of a canal to cost £6,000,000, which will 
enable Transatlantic liners to load and discharge in 


ROCK-CUTTING, MOUNT MANISTY (MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL). 
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the heart of the West Riding. That is mere talk, at 
least as yet. More serious seems to be the proposai 
which the Dutch have adopted to drain the Zuyder 





SL GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
(Phetograph by J. E. Shaw, Burlington House, Huddersfield.) 


Zee. It is odd there should be such a craving for 
land on the other side of the German Ocean, that 
they will pump a sea dry in order to obtain it, while 
on this side Essex is black with derelict farms which 
no one will till, even rent free. 

The birthday honours call for little 
remark except in three cases. The 
knighthoods bestowed upon George Wil- 
liams, Isaac Pitman, and T. Wemyss Reid were 
well deserved. Sir G. Williams is the chief repre- 
sentative of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which is this month celebrating its jubilee, after fifty 
years of work that was always well intentioned, even 
when in the early days it was a trifle goody-goody. 
Sir Isaac Pitman, the leading representative of a 
singularly gifted family of stainless character and 
adamantine rigidity of principle, is best known to the 
world as the inventor of the system of stenography 
by the aid of which almost every important speech 
now finds its way into print. Sir T. Wemyss Reid 
is the latest and not the least distinguished journalist 
who has been singled out for knighthood. Mr. Reid 
is now manager of Cassell’s immense publishing busi- 
ness, and the biographer of Mr. W. E. Forster. He 
won his spurs long since as Editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
and is at this moment occupying his scanty leisure 
by editing the Speaker. He has always been a 
staunch, level-headed, stalwart party man, with 
enough salt of independence in him to make him felt 
and respected. Mr. Milner, who has reissued his book 


New 
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on Egypt, has received a C.B., and Mr. E. Hamilton 
is Knight Commander of the Bath. Note in passing 
that this will be one of the last Birthday Gazettes 
in which all the honours are monopolised by men. 
London last month the 
novel sensation of discovering how easily 
it can get along without cabs. The 
cabmen, finding that the public prefer the top of an 
omnibus at a penny to the expense of a hansom at a 
shilling, declared that they were no longer able to 
pay the 18s. or 19s. per day hire demanded by the 
owners of the cabs. The telephone and the mes- 
senger boy have both cut into their earnings, as wel! 
as the omnibuses. They asked, therefore, that the 
cab rent per day should be reduced to 14s. This 
the majority of the owners declared did not leave them 
sufficient margin of profit. Five thousand cabmen 
therefore struck, and the struggle still continues. 
There has been some attempt at intimidation, but 
it has been sternly repressed. Some of the smaller 
owners gave in, and their cabs, together with those of 
the men who owned and drove their own vehicles, 
have supplied the more urgent needs of the public. 
The cab horses have had a holiday in the fields, ang 
the citizens have saved their shillings. The cabmen 
and the cab proprietors have been the sole sufferers. 
In future, the Home Secretary should refuse to issue 
licenses to any cabs or cab-drivers, except on condi- 
tion that in cases of dispute they agree to abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators, one nominated by each 
side, with an umpire appointed by the Home Office. 
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SIR ISAAC PITMAN, 


One of the most hopeful and commend- 
able enterprises set on foot in distressful 
Ireland is the Irish Agricultural Asso- 
It is not tainted either by the plague of 
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parties or the pestilent gangrene of class hatred. 
It is an attempt to introduce co-operative self-help 
as an agency for redeeming the Irish agricultural 
community, which sorely stands in need of redemp- 
tion. Ifthe Association could but disestablish the 
gombeen man in every village by a people’s bank, set 
up @ creamery in every parish, and accustom all classes 
to co-operate for mutual service, they would do more 
for the country and its inhabitants than all the Land 
Acts that can be imagined. The Association is in 
need of funds, which I hope will speedily be forth- 
coming. 

Miss Ida Wells, a talented and resolute 
meee young lady of colour, is now on a pil- 

grimage of pity through these islands 
on the subject of negro lynching. We are naturally 
loath to express any opinion upon the way in which 
our neighbours manage their own affairs, but -when 
ruffians take to skinning men alive, vivisecting them, 
and burning them slowly to death, no decent man 
can resent the expressions of horror and indignation 
that burst from the lips of all observers. It is 
alleged indeed in palliation of the lynchers that 
invariably guilty of atrocious 
3ut the episcopal 


their victims are 
criminal assaults on white women. 
apologists who invented this excuse for the savages 
who burn and torture their coloured fellow-country- 
men do not speak the truth. The Chicago Tribune 
published at the close of the year a record of the 


lynchings of 1893. It is a grimly suggestive 
chronicle. The figures are as follows : 
Total Colouret Assaults Other 
Lyuches. Victims. on Women. Offences. 
POMBOTY  avcccs WG ccvece WB 1 12 
February ...... 16 15 ! 11 
March ...... 4 3 are re 1 
April ee meee + 1 3 
May iene Se 10 6 4 
June aac te. ~ a 7 6 l 
July hee ee 21 1] 10 
mugs sic0<c 22 17 8 9 
September...... 38 27 8 19 
Srewner «ss... i 9 3 6 
UNOQVGIMOOR Ss cscs (REO cwacenh’ DR ssn seine es 9 
PIOROUATOE 552725 ER oeceaccs. ER sien de wanes” WO 
1909 155 08 102 


These figures speak for themselves. Last year, 


man was lynched 


excluding Sundays, a coloured 
every other day from January to December, and two 
out of three of the victims were not even accused of 
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assaulting white women. This is not civilisation, it 
is savagery ; and all civilised Americans will rejoice 
if the cry of shame and horror from outside nations 
should rouse the local authorities to a sense of their 
duty to suppress this systematised murder. 

The most important signs of the times 
noticeable this month in connection with 
the supreme question of the unity of the 
English-speaking race have been two. The first was 
the welcome given to Captain Mahan, author of 
“Sea Power in History,” whose ship, the United 
States cruiser Ch cago, visited the country whose 
Captain Mahan 
is the American who has most influenced English 
since Lowell, Emerson, and Longfellow 
His book interpreted the significance 
of our Navy to our own officers, and seldom or never 


Captain 
Mahan 
in London. 


naval history he has made his own. 


thought 


passed away. 


has any American sailor been greeted with such 
hearty and grateful welcome as was Captain Mahan 
at the banquet in St. James’s Hall. It was, I hope 
and believe, a happy omen of the coming of the day 
when on the high seas and in an enemy’s port the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack will be inter- 
changeable emblems of allied powers. 
The other is the gathering at Ottawa 
The Inter- . ee ie . 
Colonial Con-0f an Intercolonial Conference for the 
ference at purpose of furthering the interests of 
sea the Colonies and the Empire of which 
they form a part. South Africa is represented 
by the strongest team she could send to such 


an intercolonial Parliament: Mr. Hofmeyer, 


Sir H. de Villiers, and Sir Charles Mills. After 
Mr. Rhodes there are no worthies more compe- 
tent than these to speak for South Africa. The 


Australian colonies will be adequately represented. 
Lord Jersey will be the delegate for Downing 
Street. Canada, of course, as the host, will 
have her best men on the spot. The immediate 
object of the Conference is to discuss questions of 
intercolonial trade and treaties, and the facilitation 
of mail and cable communication. But in the minds of 
most of the delegates there are ideas as to a British 
Zollverein which it is possible they will try to con- 
struct—at least on the astral plane. The mother 
country sees with interest and with pride this 
vigorous initiative of her sons, and awaits with con- 
fidence and hope the outcome of their deliberations. 
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DIARY FOR MAY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


John Rigby appointed Attorney- 
General, and Mr. KR. T. Reid, Q.C., appointed 
Solicitor-General. 

Further earthquake shocks in Greece. 
King visited the ruins at Thebes. 

Owing tc prevalence of smallpox in United 
States, Canada enforced strict quarantine. 

At Oxford University a congregation passed 
the Preamble of a Statute with a view to the 
Establishment of a School of English Language 
and Literature. 

Church Missionary Society Anniversary. 

London County Council agreed to the issue of 
£2,000,000 Metropolitan Consclidated two- 
and-a-half per cent. stock. 

Mr. Acland was unable to promise a deputation 
from the Association of County Coancils of 
England and Wales any Government assistance 
in conducting Evening Schools in rural 
districts. 

May Day Demonstrations on the Continent 
orderly with one exception—that at Ghent. 

Coxey and his ‘‘army,’ marched up to the 
Capitol at Washington, but Coxey was not 
allowed to speak there. 

Lord Derby gave £10,000 to .endow a chair of 
Anatomy at University College, Liverpool ; 
and Mr. Tate gave books valued at £5,000. 

The Wellman Polar Expedition left Tromsoe for 
Spitzbergen. 

The £20 Shares of the Monte Carlo Gambling 
Company, which were quoted at £100, are 
valued at only £85. 

Annual Meeting of the Council of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, attended by 900 delegates. 

Liberation Society Jubilee concluded with two 
enthusiastic meetings. 

Prince of Wales opened the new building of the 
Royal College of Music. 

Opening of the International Bi-metallic Con- 
ference at the Mansion House. 

Annual Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Annual Meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 

Earthquake shocks experienced in South Wales. 

Serious Fire at an Electric Works in Montreal. 

Fire at Sawmills in. Toulon Arsenal; damage, 
£200,000. 

Trial of directors and officers of Banca Romana 
opened in Rome. 

Italian Chamber passed a Bill sanctioning mixed 
tribunals in Egypt for another five years. 

End of the strike on the Great Northern Railway, 
U.S.A., most of the demands of the men being 
conceded. 

Coxey and his Lieutenants arraigned 
Washington and bound over for trial. 

Conversazione of Royal Society. 

Annual Meeting, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, when it was stated that the 90th 
year’s work closed with a Bible translated into 
nearly 320 languages. 


The 


in 


. Lord Rosebery visited the Manchester Ship 


Canal, 

Meeting at Princes’ Hall to promote a Memorial 
of the late Sir Andrew Clarke, such memorial 
to be a new block of buildings at the London 
Hospital. 

Close of the International Bi-metallic Conference. 

Farnara and Polti, two Italian Anarchists, 
placed on their trial at the Old Bailey. 
Found guilty, and the next day sentenced, 
the former to twenty years’ and the latter to 
ten years’ penal servitude. 4 

Executors of the late Baron Reinach and M. 
Herz agreed to pay the Panama liquijlation 
£60,000 to put an end to litigation. 

Cholera broke out on the Polish frontier. 

More earthquake shocks in Greece. 

Riots in Cleveland, Ohio, and the city placed 
under military protection. 

Princess of Wales held a Drawing Room at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Annual Meeting of Women’s Liberal Unionist 
Association. 

Questions at issue between France and Portugal 
amicably settled in favour of France. 

Prince Bismarck, receiving a Deputation of 
Military Associations, denied that he was 
desirous of returning to power. 
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Thirteen Anarchists arrested in Liége for a bomb 
outrage. 

Desperate fight in Pennsylvania, in which fifteen 
strikers and one woman were shot. 

Annual Meeting of Women’s Franchise League 
at Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. Grant Allen 
presiding. 

Meeting at United Service Institution, on the 
manning of the Fleet. 

Royal Academy Banquet. 

Antwerp Exhibition opened by King Leopold. 

Protocol fixing the boundaries of Italian and 
British spheres of influence adjoining Aden 
signed at Rome. j 

Meeting of the Native Races and Liquor Traffic 
Unite 1 Committee at Grosvenor House. 


. Demonstration in Hyde Park in favour_of the 


Eight Hours’ Day. 

M. Léon Say receive letter from Mr. Gladstone 
on the subject of Free Trade and International 
Amity. 

Royal Commission in Holland presented an im- 
portant report on the reclamation of the Zuyder 

Zee. 

Art and Industrial Exhibition opene! at Milan. 

Severe earthquake shock in Beetia. 

New Treaty negotiated between U.S.A. and 
Russia for protection of seals in Russian waters, 

Sultan presented British Museum with complete 
set of works publishel in Turkey since his 
accession to the throne. 

News received that Major Owen ha plantel the 
British flag at Wadelai, and that the war in 
Unyoro was at an end. 


. Prince of Wales opened the Church of England 


Soldiers’ Institute at Woolwich. 

Meeting of the Liquor Trade at St. James’s Hall 
to protest against Budget proposals. 

Explosions in the Cordite Factory at Waltham 
Abbey, killing four men and injuring twenty. 

Egyptian Government decided to spend £150,000 
on a new museum for the Ghizeh collection. 

Seven explorers accidentally imprisoned in a 
cavern at Semriach, were res-uel alive after 
being entombed nearly eight days, 

More earthquake shocks in Greece. 

Miners on strike in Alabama blew up machinery 
with dynamite. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at a 
meeting of the friends of King’s College. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams reviewed the 
evidence given against the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency, commenting severely 
on the part played by the Directors. 

Dr. Barrett presided over the Congregational 
Union meetings, and Rev. Urijah Thomas 
was elected chairman for next year. 


. Meeting of British East Africa Company to 


discuss their grievances H.M.’s 
Government. 

Meeting of L. C. C., when it was reported that 
the Council’s debt had increased by £1,211,572. 

Annual Conference of W. N. L. A. 

At the Congregational Union Meeting the 
chairman’s inaugural address deprecated the 
Secularisation of the Pulpit. 

Annual Meeting of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

New Ministry formed in Holland. 

Bomb exploded at a Prince’s Palace in Rome. 

Coxey and his leaders found guilty of carrying 
banners in the Capitol grounds. New trial 
pending. 

Heavy commercial failures in Buenos Ayres. 

reception of Ministers at 
National Liberal Club. 

Prize Day at London University, Lord Herschell 
speaking on the Gresham Commission Report. 

Women’s National Liberal Federation passed a 
— against the Obstruction of the 

words. 

Meeting at Wakefield in favour of a West 
Riding Ship Canal, to cost about £6,.000,000. 
Serious riots in Austrian Silesia; eleven of the 

miners on strike killed by gendarmes, 

Nine Newspaper Editors found guilty of libelling 
the Berlin police, an sentenced to fines or 
imprisonment. 

Joxeyites captured a train in Colorado. 

L&d Rosebery’s “ Ladas ” won the 2000 Guineas 
at Newmarket. 
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Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary, married to Miss 
Margot Tenna:t. 

The Queen held a Drawing Room at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Annual Meeting of Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Celebration of the completed 
Peterborough Cathedral. 

Mysterious muad-smearing of trees in India 
declare! to have no political significan-e. 

French Minister of Justice stated that extradition 
and other pro-eedings against M. Herz would 
still be presse 1. 

Hungatiaw Chamber of Magnates rejected the 
Civil Marriage Bill by 139 to 118. 

Jabez Balfour applied to the Courts in Buenos 
Ayres to be set at liberty. 

For the first time a Laly (Miss Dawson, of 
Redhill) was electel amongst the Lay Repre- 
sentatives to the Wesleyan Couference. 

Board of Trade appointed a Committee to report 
on the Under-Manning of Ships. 

French Chamber further discussed the Bill for 
Abolition of Public Executions. 

Serious and fatal anti-Jewish Riots in South- 
East Russia. 

Dynamite Explosion in Paris ; no one killed. 

Destructive Hurricane in Madagascar. 

Closing Session of Congregational Union devoted 
to Missionary Effort. 

Prince of Wales inaugurated the Summer Season 
at the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. Mandella resignel the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade. 

Annual Conveution of Irish National League of 
Great Britain held in Liverpool. 

Accident on H.M.S. Galatea, killing a gunnery 
instructor, 

Lord Mayor of London remitted £3,600 from 
the fund for the relief of sufferers by earth- 
quakes in Greece. 

Wanstead Flats openel to the public. 

Wembley Park opened to the public. 

Undergraduates of Christ Church, Oxford, 
smashel 500 panes of glass, and were subse- 
quently ‘sent down,” 

Chief Justice of Newfoundland reported that 
corrupt practices at the elections in S. W. 
Whiteway’s district surpassed all others. 

Argentine Congress opens, President’s address 
creating a good impression, 

The Khe tive arranges a visit to Europe in Juue. 
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. Slight earthquake shock in Malta. 


A hundred students arrested in St. Petersburg 
on political charges. . 

Prime Minister of Hungary conferred with the 
Austrian Emperor and arranged to re-introduce 
the Civil Marriage Bill. 

Signor Crispi defended his military expenditure, 
and a Motion in the Chamber for a reduction 
was rejected by 199 to 135. 

Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle in Brooklyn burnt 
down. 


14. (Whit Monday.) New Park at Peckham Rye, 


I 


acquired at a cost of £51,000, opened to the 
public. 

Annual Conference of Co operators opened at 
Sunderland.  Reportel 1,655 co-operative 
societies with a membership of 1,298,587. 

Government of Cape Colony depute the Chief 
Justice and Sir Chas. Mills to be delegates to 
the Inter-Colonial Conference at Ottawa. 


International Miners’ Conference met in Berlin. - 


Cholera officially reported in seven Govern- 
ments in South Russia. 

Radical meetings in Servia to protest against the 
re-instatement of ex-King Milau and Queen 
Natalie are proclaimed, 

President Peixoto, of Brazil, broke off Diplomatic 
Relations with Portugal. 

Anglo-German enterprise started to build a 
Railway from the Mouth of the Swakop 
through Bechuanaland to Mafeking. 

Annual Gathering of Oddfellows at North- 
ampton. 

Lord Kelvin opened an Engineering Laboratory 
at Cambridge. : 

Canon Peacocke elected to fill the vacant 
Bishopric of Meath in the Church of Ireland. 
Fatal Boat Accident near Felixstowe ; six persons 

drowned. 
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Italian Government secure] a majority against 
the attempt to reduce the Army Estimates, 

The International Miners’ Confe 
the condition of Miners in variot 

Violent and destructive hail-storms in Moravis 
Upper Austria, and part of Hungary. 

Senior Canovas del Castillo made an important 
speech on the question of the possession of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

Lord Rosebery visited Portsmouth Dockyard 

Strike of Cabmen commenced in L ondon ; about 
six thousand men ‘* went out.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George and the other Welsh Members 
who have taken up an independent position in 
Parliament justified their attitude toa Meeting 
at Bangor. 

A Printer of Liverpool find 
women on Sunday. 

Australasian Colonies declare against the pre- 
sent Tripartite Prote-torate in San 

A Scene in the International Miners C ongress, 
the Continental delegates resenting the con- 
tinued occupation of the chair by Englishmen. 

The Session of the pose ug of Holland 
opened; Ministers proposel a Reform of the 
Franchise on a broad basis. 

Sultan of Zanzibar decreed that all boats carry- 
ing negroes to Arabian Ports must obtain a 
Certificate from the Britis: Consul-General. 

Further Taxes on Imported Goods proposed in 
the Tasmanian Budget. 

Lord Dunraven’s Cutter Valkyrie foundered off 
the Coast of Africa, with the loss of nearly all 
hands. 

Mr. Bryce appointed 
versity. 

Severe earthquake shocks in the Caucasus. 

At the Kingston Police Court, it was stated that 
20,000 cyclists passed through Kingston on 
Whit Sunday. 

The Queen reviewed 12,000 troops at Aldershot. 

Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land issuel a Manifesto against the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill. 

Court of Common Council decided to give the 
Freedom of the City to Mr. George Williams, 

Meeting in aid of Liberator Relief Fund. 

The Miners’ Congress at Berlin carrie] a resolu- 
tion in favour of legislation on the eight hours 
day by 76 to 10 votes. 

United Sthtes Sevate appointed a Committee to 
investigate charges of bribery in connection 
with the Tariff bill. 

Destructive river floods in Wiscousin. 

The Cape Parlian:ent re-as-emble |. 

Annual Meeting of the Mashoualand 
held at the Church House. 

Celebration in Paris of the 
French Polytechnic School. 

The Queen reviewed the first Yeomanry Briga:le 
at Windsor. 

Meeting of Cab Strikers in Hyde Park. 

North Wales Liberal Federation declared in 
favour of independent action in Parliament. 
International Miners’ Congress reje-ted a resolu- 
tion making employers responsible for all 

accidents in mines. 

A new Commercial Treaty between Russia and 
Austria agreed upon. 

Discovery of alleged Radical conspira at 
Belgrade: several leading Radicals arreste bed. 
The Pope held a Consistury aud createl new 

Cardinals. 

Many wrecks on Lake Michigan. 

The Kiug of Sweden and Norway 
President Carnot in Paris. 

The Gasworkers’ Congress condemned the Lords 
for mutilating the kmployers’ Liability Bill. 
Iuternational Miners’ Congress close| with the 

decision to meet in Paris next year. 

Austrian Government taking military pre- 
cautions on the Servian Frontier. 

Duke of York opened the New Lock and Bridge 
at Richmond. 

A Clerical Newspaper in Rome published a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone to a Roman Prelate 
on the [rish Question. 

Experiments made on the Brighton 
With an armoured train. 

Warwick Station (G. W. R.) burnt down. 

French Chamber rejected the Bill for Abolition 
of Public Executions, as well as a proposal for 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Siyin Ching Chiefs (Burmah) surrendered, and 
disorders were suppressed. 

Gold discovered on the West Coast of Tasmania. 
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Manchester Ship Canal opened by the Queen ; 
Mayors of Manchester and Salford knighted. 
Prince of Wales attended the dedication of the 
Memorial Chapel to the Dake of Clarence at 

the Gordon Boys’ Home, Chobham. 

Annual Meeting of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Reported 4,000 members. 

Sir Geo. Dibbs, Premier of New South Wales, 
de-lared that his Government would adhere to 
a policy of Protection. 

Violent shocks of eat thquake in New Zealand. 

Cape Legislature agreei to Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ 
ae \ for the annexation of Voudoland, 

King of Servia suspended the Constitution in 
order to restore that of 1869. 

Emile Henry, the French anarchist, was guillo- 
tined in Paris; and six anarchists iu Spain 
were shot. 

Italian Chamber vote 1 a grant of 12,000,000 lire 
for extraordinary War Office expenditure. 

Conservatives and National Liberals in the 
Prussian Diet agreed on a compromise with a 
view to passing the Bill for the institution of 
Chambers of Agriculture. 

The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet passe 
by 271 votes to 103 the resolution submitte 1 
by Government sending back the Civil 
Marriage Bill to the House of Magnates 

Coxey, Browne, and Jones sentence! at Wash- 
ington to twenty days’ imprisonment. 

['wo thousand coal-porters at Port Said struck 
work. Twenty ringleaders in riots arrested. 

Salvation Army May meeting in Exeter Hall. 

Further political arrests throughout Russia. 

rhe Duke of York was invested with the Order 
of the Golden Fleece. 

Mr. Bryce appointed to succeed Mr. Mundella 
at the Board of Trade, and Lord ‘Tweedmouth 
succeeds Mr. Bryce as Chancellor of the Duchy. 

A libel action, Pike v. Beamish, known as the 
Cork Scandal Case, after a hearing extending 
over eleven days, ended in a judgment for the 
defendants. 

Annual Meeting of the Peace Society. The 
Government urge to invite the Great Powers 
to consent to a reduction of armaments. 

Sir John Thorold elected President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

\t a meeting of the Industrial and General Trust 
the deficiency in the accounts was stated to be 
& 4,470. 

The Casimir-Perier Ministry were defeated in 
the French Chamber, and resigned office. 

Unsuccessful attempt to blow up the house of 

Abbe Garnier, editor of an anti-Socialist paper 
in Paris. 

Parliamentary Paper issued giving particula:s 
of an Agreement between (ireat Britain and 
the King of the Pelgians, exchanging certain 

Territories in East and Central Africa. 

Conference at birmingham to inaugurate a 
Liberal Federation for the Midlands; Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Fowler present. 

Eighty Club gave a Dinner to Mr. Pickard and 
other Labour Representatives. 

£1,400 distributed as Strike Pay to Cab Drivers. 

Belgian Chamber of Representatives rejected a 
scheme of Proportional Representation. 

A Test Vote taken in the American Senate on 
the Tariff Bill showed a majority in favour of 
the compromise measure. 

Public Prosecutor of Salta declared in favour of 
the Extradition of Jabez Balfour. 

Snowstorms in Spain. 

Two British Warships cordially received at 
Bostov, U.S.A. 

Annual Meeting of the Anti-Vivisection Society. 

(Jueen Victoria completed Ler seventy-fifth year. 

The Offic ‘ers of the U.S.A. Cruiser Chicago, now 
in the Thames, eutertained at a banquet at 
St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Gladstone’s right eye 
operated upon for cataract. 

Both proprietors and men held meetings and 
determined to continue the Cab Strike. 

Fifth Annual Congress of the Dockers’ Union at 
Grimsby under presidency of Tom Mann. 

British Cruiser arrived at Victoria, B.C., with 
three sealing seized in the Behring 
Sea. 

Annual ceremony in Cairo in connection with 
the departure of the sacred carpet for Mecca. 

M. Dupuy and M. Petrayal both refused to 
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undertake the formation of a Cabinet. 
The Leader of the Serviau Radicals was arrested 
and taken to Belgrade, 
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Serious Collisions, with loss of life on both sides, 
between the authorities and Colliers on strike 
in Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

The Westminster Gazette su 
an action in which Mr. H, 5 
charged that paper with libel. 

Meeting at Mansion House of pe 
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uly defended 
Foster, M.P., 


rsons interested 





in the Decoration of St. Paul’s 

Mr. H. H. Johnston arrived at Port Said with 
news of a battle on Lake Nyassa between a 
Bb e and Slave-tracing Chief, the latter 





tish for 
being defeated. 
A Decree 
Spanish Import 
promulgate t. 
An Agitation reporte! amor 
Population of ‘Transylvania. 
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Iwenty Members of the utive Committee ot 
the Roumanian Nationa! in Hungary 
convicted of Treason ani sentenced to im- 


prisonment. 

A Committee of the American Senate reported 
that Major Bultz hal attempted to bribe two 
Senators in connection with the Tariff Bill. 

Plot to blow up the Parliament Buildings and 
Bourse in Buenos Ayres dis-overed, 

lerritic Explosion occurre! in the Depot of the 
Military Aéronautic Department near Berlin, 
causing immense damage. 

Birthday celebrate 1 in London. A 
1 ist of Birthday Honours published—No new 
Peers. 

Another Conflict at Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
between Miners on strike and Deputy Sheriffs 
Several Miners killed or wounded. 

O'Donovan Rossa reached Cork from America, 
his period of banishment having expired. 

A picture by Gainsborough, ‘* The Market Cart,’’ 
was sold at Christie’s fur 4,500 guineas. 

Dr. Lasker won the World’s Championship at 
Chess, at Montreal. 

An Imperial Ukase, published in St. Petersburg 
bringing the whole patronage and control of 
“subordinate posts in the public service under 
the immediate supervision of the ‘I zar. 

The report of the finanves of the Conge 
shows a Vast deficit. 

Welsh coal arriving in New Y« 100.000 tons 
having been ordere! in view of the 
caused by the strikes. 

Phe French Goveroment commencel a suit 
against the Chicago World’s Fair executive for 
£200,000, as damages for | sses of Preach 
exhibits in the fire at the hibition last 
year. 

Revolting scene at a Bull Fight in Madril, a 
popular young Matador being killed. 

State Concert at Buckingham Pala e 

Meeting of Citizens of London to protest against 
the kqualisation of Rates Bill. 

Aunual Meeting of the Geographical Society 

Mr. Balfour presided over a Meeting in ail of 
the Bishop of St. Albans Fund. 

Disastrous Flood reported from the Punjanb; 
several villages destroyed and 200 lives lost. 

M. Dupuy forming a Cabinet. 

Suez Canal Company’s report shows a profit fr 
one year of £1,600,000, and pre poses certaiu 
provisions for M. de Lesseps and his family. 

Princess Josephine, daughter of the Count and 
Countess of Flanders, and Y Prine e Charles of 
Hohenzollern - sigmaringen married at 
Brussels. 

Order restored in the Coal Strikes in America. 

Life-size Statue of Apollo discovered at Delphi. 

Mr. Val Prinsep, Associate, elected a Royal 
Academician. 

London County Council adopted a Great Scheme 
for protecting London from fire. 

M. Turpin, inventor of melinite, reported to 
have sold a greater discovery to Germany. 

Jisastrous Floods on the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, many lives having been lost. 

A Royal Commission to Inquire into the Finan- 

ial Relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland announced. 

Stambouloff Cabinet in Bulgaria resigne:|. 

Conference of Miners’ Fedleration of (reat 
Britain opened at Carlisle. 

A Conference of the Anglican ‘ 
Foreign Missions held at St 
fhe Primate reviewed the hi 
aud hoped the Church wou 
missionary society. 

sir Henry Parkes entertained in Sydney to cele- 
brate his Kightieth Birthday. 
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30. Anglican Missionary Conference discusse1 ‘ In- 
dian Problems.” 

Lord Hopetoun opened the Victorian Parliament. 

Meeting at Princes’ Hall petitioned the Queen 
against Vivisection. 

Three elected Members for St. John’s, New- 
foundland, unseated fur bribery. 

M. Dupuy made a dezlaration of his policy. 
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BY-ELECTIONS. 


May 7. South Ha-vkney. 

On the appoiutment of Sir Charles Russell to a 
Judgeship in the Court of Appeal, a by-ele-- 
tion was held, with the following result .— 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C.(L) .. 4,530 


Mr. H. Robertson (C) <° +. 4,333 
Liberal majority .. 192 
In 1886 : In 1892: 
(L) 2,800 | (L) 4,537 
(C) 2,700 | (C) 3,293 


Lib. majority 100 Lib. majority 1,244 
t0. Dumfries Burghs. ) 
On the appointment of Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C. (L) 
to the office of Solicitor-General, he sought 
re-election, and was returned unopposed. 


SPEECHES. 
May 1. Bishop of Liverpool, at Exeter Hall, on 


Work of the Church Missionary Society. 
Mr. Geo. Russell, M.P., in favour of Disestab- 





meut, 

Mr. Eiiward Whymper, at St. Martin’s Town 
Hall, on Mountaineering. 

Principal Drummond, on Christianity in its 
most Simple and Intelligible Form. 

Cardinal Vaughan, at the meeting of the Catho- 
lic Social Union. 

Lord Brassey, at St. George’s Club, on the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Hackney, on the Govern- 
ment Programme. 

Miss Weston, at Exeter Hall, on her Work iu 
the Royal Navy. 

2. Lord Rosebery, at Manchester, reviewing the 
Programme and Position of the Government. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, at Walworth, on Home 

Rule and Registration. 

Sir Henry Loch, on board the Tuntallon Cast’e, 
on South African Affairs. 

Prof. Weismann, at Oxford, on the Effet of 
External Influences upon Development. 

Mr. Chaplin, on Bi-metallism. 

Duke of Westminster, at the First Meeting of 
the London Guild of Hope. 

Sir Edward Grey, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. 
Davitt, at St. James's Hall, on Liberal Politics, 
and Women’s Part therein. 

John Burns, at Southwark, on Non-Unionist 
Workers. 

Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, at Coveutry, on the 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., at the Cambridge 
University Liberal Club. 

. Lord Salisbury, at Trowbrilge, on the Failure 
of the Party System 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on Lord 
Rosebery’s recent Spee hes. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Prince’s Hall, on Sir Audrew 
Clarke’s Life and Work. 

M. Léon Say, at Paris, to the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. Protestant Unions 

. Signor Crispi, in the Italian Chamber, on the 
Triple Alliance. 

Mr. Balfour, at Prince’s Hall, on the Liberal 
Unionist Party. 

Lord Ashbourne, at Cambrilge, on Lord Rose- 
bery’s Policy. 

Canon Ainger, at Toynbee Hall, on the Art of 
Conversation. 

Earl Spencer, at Burlington House, on the 
Navy. 

Lord Rosebery, at Burlington House, on Art. 

Andrew Lang, at Burlington House, on Science 
and Letters. 

Sir Robert Ball, at Burlington House, on Science. 

Sir Frederic Leighton, at Burlington House, ou 
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Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, on Points of Resem- 
blance between the Medical and Dramatic 
Professions. 


. Lord Salisbury, at King’s College, on Religious 


Instruction in connection with that College. 

Major Conder, R.E., at Westminster ‘Town Hall, 
on Future Researches iu Palestine. 

Sir Charles Tupper, at the Colonial Institute, 
on Canada in Relation to the Empire. 

Mr. Goschen, at York, on the Radical Policy. 

Duke of York, at Hotel Metrcupole, on the Rail- 
way Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Acland, at Leicester, on the Situation in 
Parliament. 

Lord Knutsford, at Prince’s Hall, on the Prim- 
rose League. 

Mr. Mundella, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on 
Labour Legislation. 

Mr. Burt, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on Labour 
Legislation. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, at St. Martiu’s Town Hall, 
on the Administrative Work of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lady Henry Somerset, Presidential Address, at 
the National B.W.T.A. Council Meeting. 


. Sir George Grey, at the House of Commons, on 


Colonial Politics. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Westminster Town 
Hall, on Home Rule Union. 


. Captain Abney, F.R.S., at the Royal Institution, 


on Colour Vision. 

Mr. Healy, M.P., and Mr. Dillon, M.P., at 
Liverpool, on the Irish Split. 

tev. S. Baring Gould, at the Royal Institution, 
on English Folk-songs. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau, at Essex Hall, on Biblical 
and Theological Study for our Young People. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler, M.P., at Wolverhampton, 

on the Parish Councils Act. 
Lord Spencer, at Northampton, on the Progress 
of the Working Classes during the last Fifty 


Years. 

Mr. W. Ellis, at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, on the Relative Frequency of Differeat 
Velocities of Wind. 

Mr. Channing, M.P., on the Hours of Railway 
Men. -: 

Prince Bismarck, at Friedrichsruh, on Teaching. 

Mr. Iickwool, M.P., at York, in rep!y to Mr. 
Goschen. 

Mr. W. A. McArthur, M.P., at St. Austell, on 
Liberal Legislation. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., at Nottingham, on 
Politi-s. 

Mr. Walter Besant, at Westminster Town Hall, 
on Histori-al Associations of London. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg, at the Hotel Métro- 
pole, on Music, 

Mr. Labou here, at Northampton, on Friendly 
Societies and Old Age Pension Schemes. 

Mr. Walter Long, M.P., at Totnes, on the 
Parish Councils Act. 


Lord Roberts, at Exeter Hall, on Bovs’ Brigades. 

Mr Arnold Morley, M.P., at Nottingham, on 
Party Prospe:ts, 

Major A. S. Harrison, “at the United Service 
Institution, on Signalling. 

Mr. Georg» du Maurier, at Westminster, on 
Social and Pictorial History. 

M. Casimir-Perier, in Paris, on Democracy. 

Mr. Moncure D, Conway, at South Place Chapel, 
on Lynch Law. 


. Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on Obstruction 


of Liberal Legislation. 

Mr. C. S -Loch, at St. Martin’s Town Hall, on 
Statistics of Metropolitan Pauperism. 

Mr. Theodore Bent, at the Geographical Society, 
on his recent journey in Southern Arabia. 

Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., in Edinburgh, on the 
Goo Work of the Government. 

Mr. John Macdonell, at the Royal@Statistical 
Society, on Statistics of Litigation in England 
and Wales. 

Archdeacon Sinclair, at St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, 
on Canon Law, its Origin, History, and 
Nature.” 

Mr. Geo. Russell, M.P., on the Achievements of 
the Government. 


23. Lord Rosebery, at Birmingham,on Mr. Chamber- 


lain and the Difficulties of the Government. 

Mr. Courtney, M.P., at the National Liberal 
Club, on Taxation and the Budget 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on recent Labour Legislation. 

Mr. Pickard, M.P., at Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on the Miners’ International Congress. 
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Sir John Fowler, at the Zoological Society, on 
the Phila Temples. 

24. Lord Rosebery, at Birmingham, on the House 
of Lords and on Home Rute. 

Mr. Acland on Art Education. 
25. Sir George Trevelyan at Poplar. 
Sir Edward Clarke at Newington. 
Duke of Devonshire, at Southampton, on the 
Duty of Unionists. 
Mr. Balfour, at the Junior Constitutional Club, 
on the Political Situation. 
. Mr. Chamberlain, at the Hotel Métropole, on 
the Press. 
Mr. Robert Lowe, at the Royal Institution, on 
the Stage and Society. 

23. Duke of Devonshire, at Holborn Restaurant, on 
Liberal Legislation affe ting the Landed 
Proprietors. 

Mr. Clement Markham on Polar Exploration. 

29. Mr. Acland, M.P., on the Practical Working of 
the Parish Councils Act. 

Lord Salisbury, at the Grocers’ Hall, on City 
Topics. 
30. Mr. Chaplin on Bi-metallism. 


te 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


May 1. Land Transfer Bill and Pistols Bill passed 
through Committee ; and the Solicitors’ Ex- 
amination Bill was read a second time, 

4. Colonial Officers (Relief of Absence) Bill read a 
third time. 

Lord Avalon calle! attention to the increased 
strength of Foreign Navies, and Lord Spencer 
defined the Government Programme. 

. Industrial and Provident Society’s Act, 1293 

(Amendment) Bill read second time. 
Trustee Act Amendment Bill read a third time. 

10. Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Lill 
read a third time. 

Industrial and Provident Society’s Act, 1893 
(Amendment) Bill passed Committee 
28. Lord Russell of Killowen took the oath and his 


~ 


a 


seat. 
Bill to amend the Law relating to Perjury intro- 
duced. 

29. Trout-fishing (Scotland) Bill passed Committee. 
Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill passed. 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, 

Amendment Bill read a third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


April 30. Mr. Asquith introlucel! his Bill relating 
to Factories and Workshops. 

Adjourned debate on Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill concludel and the First Realing agreed 
to without a division. 

Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment Bill read 
a second time. 

May |. Sir Edward Clarke movel the Opposition 
amendment to the Registration Bill. 

2. The Church Patronage Bill read a se-ond time 
and referred to the Standing Committee on 


Law. 

Labour Minister Bill—Second Reading nega- 
tived 

Second Reading of the Foreign Goods (Mark of 
Origin Bill) defeate 1 bv 183 to 157. 

Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers 
Bill read a second time. 

Quarter Sessions Bill real a third time. 

Debate on Registration Bill again adjourned. 

. Discussion on Clause 6 of the Cambridge Corpora- 
tion Bill, the clause being carried by 242 to 
157 votes. 

Adjourned Debate on Sir E. Clarke’s Amendment 
to the Second Reading of Registration Bill; 
Amendment negativel by 292 to 298, and the 
Bill read a second time. 

Sir Wilfri:l Lawson’s Resolution on the Bestowal 
of Titles or Honours negatived by 52 to 34. 

Mr. S. Smith callel attention to the Gold and 
Silver Question, but House was counted ont. 

7. Sir William Harcourt moved the Se-ond Read- 

ing of the Finance Bill and Mr. .J. G. Lawson 
movel its Rejection. Debate aljourne 1. 

Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers 
Bill read a third time. 

8 Adjournel Debate on the Finance Bill. 

Indian Railway Company’s Bill read a second 
time. 

Railway and Canal Traffic Bill referre1 to Stand- 
ing Committee on Trae. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


DIARY FOR May. 





ociety, on 
Consolidated Fund Bill (No. 2) passed Com- 


he House mittee: 
28. Cul. Lockwood called attention to the fatal 
Explosion at Waltham Abbey. 
In Committee three Amendments to Clause 1 of 
the Budget Bill were disposed of. 
» on the Indian Railway Cumpanies Bill passed Com- 


mittee. 
Public \y orks Loan Bill read a second time. 
Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill read 
a third time. 
29. The Estate Duty Proposals of the Budget Pill 
further discussed in Committee ; one Ameud- 
ment dispose of. 


nal Club, 
ypole, on 


ution, on 


urant, on Report of Supply agreed to. 
Landed 30. Vreventiun of Crueity to Children Pill consi lered 
on Report and talked out. 
ration. The Austrian Emperor refusing to coerce the 
orking of House of Maguates, the Hungarian Premier 
resigned. 
on City 


OBITUARY. 
May 1. Rev, J. T. Pelham (Bishop of Norwich), 84. 
3. Henry Gaze, tourist agent, 70. 
5. General Ferron, at Lyons, 64. 
7. luchess Dowager Max Immanuel, of Bavaria, 
46. 
Capt. E. L. Lodder, R.N., at Edinburgh. 
Bishop Smythies of Zanzibar and East Afvica, 
died and was buried at sea. 
, 8. Vere Fane Bennett Stamford, at Madeira, 56. Es 
it read‘ (From a photograph by Bassano.) Dr. H. A. Bruce, 87. 
9. Countess of Clarendon, 37. 
lu. Rev. W. A. Hales, at West Kensington. 





THE LATE PROFES*OR HENRY MORLEY. 





THC LATE BISHOP PELIAM. 

























e. 
ae 9. Uniforms Bill read a second time, and referre! Count Von Bismarck-Bobln, 76. (From a photograph by Russel and Sons.) 
to Select Committee. 12. Herr von Schloezer, Berlin, 72. 
t, 1893 Outdoor Relief and Friendly Society Bill 1ead a Karl of Lindsay, 67. 
second time. The Grand Duchess Michailovna, 67. 15. M. Johnson, of the Figaro. 
i time. tating of Machinery Bill read a second time by Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., 61. 1. Prince Louis Clovis Bonaparte, 35. 
re) Bill 211 to 120. 13. Rev. R. B. Kinsman, of Tintagel, 83. 17. Hon. Evelyn Paget, at Brighton. 
Pubic Library (Scotland) Bill read a third 14. Prof. Henry Morley, at Carisbrook, 72. 18, Countess Elizabeth Heiten, at St. Petersburg. 
t, 1893 time. Baron Vay, President of the Hungarian House Dr. Robert Hannay, of Belfast. 
10. Third Reading of Cambridge Corporation Bill of Magnates, 92. Major-Gien. Plowden, at Ladbroke Terrace. 
and his carried by 145 to 112. 15. Right Rev. sydney Linton, D.D., Bishop of 20. Mr. Kdmund Yates, 63. 
Second Reading of Finance Bill carriel by a Riverina. T. J. Stevenson (publisher of Edinburgh). 
y intro- majority of fourteen. 23. Prof. Romanes, physiologist,” at 
21. House of Commons reassembled after Oxford, 47. 
mittee, Whitsuntide, when the Parochial 26. Mr. Matthew J. Brickdale, of Upper 
Electors (Registration Accelera- e : Norwood, while mountaineering in 
, 1893 tion) Bill was referred to a Select Switzerland. 
‘ Committee, and the Civil Service Hon. Roden Noel, 60. 
and Inland Revenue Estimates were 27. Gen. John Jarvis Bisset, at Folke- 
proceeded with. stone, 75. 
The Commissioners of Works Bill Vice-Adm. C. H. May, at Totnes, 77. 
relating read a third time. Gen. Vou Stein, at Mertoue. 
22. Local Government (Scotland) Bill Sir Francis Jculhnson, at Montreal, 77. 
shment read a second time, and referred tu Rev. ‘Thos. Dav is, Swansea, 85. 
agreed the Standing Committee. : The deaths are also announced of Ernest 
23. Prevention of Cruelty to Children Slingmeyer, artist, of Brussels, 70; Rev. 
ill read Bill passed Committee. Charles Short, D.D. of Dundee, 745 
Mosic and Dancing Licenses (Mid- Mrs. Henry Turner, the friend of 
sition dlesex) Bill read a third time. Harriet Martineau, 97 ; Admiral Edwé. 
ei Public “Buildings (London) Bill Hardinge, C.B., 64; Mr. Laurence 
1d time passed Committee. Stevens, L.C.t “3 Dr. Edouard Labbe, 
ttee on Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment Paris, 67; M. Chas. Jacques, animal 
9 Bill was discussed and progress painter, 51; Baron Geiger; Miss Ali.e 
- nega- reported. King, the blind novelist, 55; Robert B. 
. 24. Standing Committee on Law con- Hesketh, of Abergele; Madam Julie 
Tark of sidered and reported the Building Gaylord, 42; M. Louis Engel, at Paris, 
Societies Bill. Hungarian musician; Mrs. Augusta 
Powers Truro and Newquay Railway Bill ‘Theodosia Draue (“Mother Fran es 
thrown out. Naphael ”), 71; General Blot, at Pari-, 
Mr. Mundella explained the reasons 70; Col. A. J. Vibart; Mr. Jil 
el which lei to his resigning office. Sheffield, at Sydenham, 89 ; Captain 2 
rpora- On going into Committee on the Woolgate, R.N., 21; Fredk. R. W ilson, 
242 to Budget Bill, Sir John Lubbock cf Alnwick, 67; Monsieur Philippe 
¥ moved an ‘ instruction,” which, Parrot (portrait painter) ; Herr Leopol 
ment however, was rejected, the Govern- Landau, operatic singer, £3; F. W 
. Bill: ment securing a majority of 40. Broughton ; the Hon. Mrs. Denison, 82; 
nd the Some progress was made with the W. Edwards, at Berlin, Cor 
Bill in Committee. General, 49; Joseph Haydn Bourne 
aiwal 25. Discussion on the Cab Strike. A Lando, 88 (a personal frien of Men- 
34 departmental inquiry promised. delssohn); M. Foucaux, Profe:ser of 
" ‘on vote on account of nearly five Sanskrit at the _College de France ; 
anit millions was taken in Committee Major 3S. G. Fairtlough, at Sierra 
Read- of Supply. Leone ; (eneral Montagu James Turn- 
aren A Motion declaring that Returning bull, at Southwick, 75; Hon. Peter 
- Officers’ expenses and all official ‘ Faucitt, at Sydney, N.S.W.; M. Astié, 
Powers charges in Parliamentary elections Professor «f Philosophy, 72; Madame 
should be defrayed out of publi: ¥R. EDMUND YATES. Renan, at Paris, 61; Major-Gereral 
funds was carrie! by a majority of : Kennedy ; tie eral d’Audiau ; and Mr. 
second 127. (From a photograph by L. Suscipj, Rome.) Brian Houghton Hodgson, 95. 
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, unavoidable incident. 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 


a 


COXEYISM AND 


“ WHE opening passages of Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,’ 
3 describing the state of England about 1842, are a 
very perfect description of the United States to-day, 
Unrest, discontent, and fear are present in all minds and 
among all classes of people. We seem to be on the edge 
of some great upheaval, but one can never tell whether 
it will turn out a tragedy or a farce. Whatever the end 
is, the present is full of speculation and wonder, and it 
is not a time when one can expect calm reasoning and 
deliberate unselfish action on the part of anybody. The 
determined optimist will see promise in this state of 
things, and the pessimist will see the opposite. I being 
sometimes an optimist and sometimes a pessimist, feel 
and think accordingly. Between times I wonder.” 

So wrote to me on the 7th of last month one of the 
shrewdest, brightest, and most sympathetic observers of 
the course of events from the vantage point of the city 
of Chicago. Her observation is just. Over ahd over 
again, when I was in Chicago, I remarked that what the 
West most wanted was the widespread circulation of 
Carlyle’s “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” his. “ Chartism,” and 
his “ Past and Present.” The gospel of Carlyle is much 
needed across the Atlantic, where hitherto, despite 
Emerson, the prophet of Chelsea has been at a 
pretty considerable discount. As was England .in 1842, 
so is America to-day. When Chartism was brewing, 
hardly thirty years had elapsed since the battle of 
Waterloo had settled the fate of Napoleon. About the 
same space of time separates the Americans from the 
surrender of General Lee, which marked the final over- 
throw of the Confederacy. Capitalism in America, for 
the most part, is where Capitalism was in the Old 
Country, when even men as advanced as Bright and 
Cobden regarded factory legislation as a monstrous 
invasion of the liberty of the subject. 

AMERICA HALF A CENTURY BEHIND. 

Tt is like going back to the middle of the century to 
visit the American Republic. In most matters pertaining 
to. social evolution, in things industrial, and, indeed, in 
many other things, they are about fifty years behind us, 
Their trades unions are still regarded with the same 
suspicion, resentment, and distrust that they were looked 
upon in the Old Country before the repeal of the combina- 
tion laws. Labour, on its part, relies more upon violence 
than upon organisation, and whenastrike occurs, slaughter, 
on one side or the other, is regarded as an ordinary and 
It is difficult to conceive a more 
cruel satire upon the simple faith of the Radicalism in 
which I was brought up than to witness how little free 
education and the penny daily paper have succeeded in 
helping these millions of English-speaking men to keep 
step with the vanguard of their race. 

A SIMPLE TEST. 

It seems almost incredible, but let any one who questions 
it test the truth of it by one very simple experiment. The 
English in their own land, fifty years ago, by dint of much 
suffering and sympathy, succeeded in becoming articulate 
in the verse of two poets. Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the 


Children ” remains on record as the imperishable protest of 
the mother-heart against the massacre of child life beneath 
the Juggernaut of modern industrialism ; while Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law rhymer, expressed in ruder, but 
not less vigorous, verse the sentiments of the passionate 
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indignation which: misery, aggravated by class legisla- 
tion, excited in the mind of the British democrat. 
Mrs. Browning and Ebenezer Elliott are somewhat out 
of date in England. Their verse has the same kind of 
historical interest that is possessed by Longfellow’s 
poems about Slavery. But they are both up to date in 
the United States. The waste of child life and the misery 
engendered by a fiscal system of monopoly and plunder, 
which reproduces in the New World many of the evils se 
familiar to the anti-Corn Law men in the old land, fit 
only too aptly the description of the sufferings of the 
English poor half a century since. 
THE SANDWICH MEN OF MISERY. 


And now, as if to point the moral and to emphasise 
the parallel, we have Coxeyism as « kind of* bastard 
Chartism of the New World to proclaim to the world the 
need for a policy other than that of /aissez-faire, and of 
a religion more helpful than that of the worship of 
the almighty dollar. Coxey and his tatterdemalion 
followers are laughable enough no doubt to those who 
from the stalls of full-fed comfort can only see the 
ludicrous side of weltering misery ; but to the masses who 
suffer it is not surprising that they should appear in 
another and mtich more serious light. For they are the 
sandwich men of Poverty, the peripatetic advertisers of 
Social Misery. They may be the avant-couriers of 
tevolution, maleficent or beneficent, as the case may be. 
From that point of view they have done their work with 
notable success, and in that also they resembled their 
predecessors, the much ridiculed Manchester Insurgents, 
who killed no one, but merely asserted their grievances 
and then went home. Carlyle’s vindication of the 
Manchester Insurrection applies without the alteration 
of a word to the Coxeyism of to-day. 


THE SPHINX RIDDLE OF TO-DAY. 


* An insurrection that can announce the disease, and. 
then retire with no balance account of grim vengeance 
opened anywhere, has attained the highest success possible 
forit. And this is what these poor Manchester operatives, 
with all the darkness that was in them and round them, 
did manage to perform. They put their huge inarticulate 
question, ‘What do you mean to do with us?’ in a 
manner audible to every reflective soul in this kingdom, 
exciting deep pity in all good men, deep anxiety in all 
men whatever; and no conflagration or outburst of mad- 
ness came to cloud that feeling anywhere, but everywhere 
it operates unclouded. All England heard the question: 
it is the first practical form of our Sphinx riddle... . 
And truly this first practical form of the Sphinx question, 
inarticulately and so audibly put there, is one of the 
most impressive ever asked in the world. ‘Behold us 
here, so many thousand millions, and increasing at the 
rate of fifty every hour. We are right willing and- able 
to work, and on the planet Earth is plenty of work and 
wages for a million times as many. - We ask, ‘If you 
mean to lead us towards work—to try to lead us, by ways 
new never yet heard of till this new, unheard-of Time? 
If you declare that you cannot lead us? And expect 
that we are to remain quietly unled, and in a composed 
manner perish of starvation? What is it you expect of 
us? What is it you mean to do with us?’ This 
question, I say, has been put in the hearing of all 
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Britain, and will be again put, and ‘even again, till. some 
answer be given it.” 

That is Coxeyism. The description fifty years old fits 
the circumstances to-day to a nicety. And the world 
waits and wonders what. the flippant dilettanteism of the 
press and the Midas-eared Mammonism of the market will 
answer to this riddle of the Sphinx. Certainly there are 
few portents of our time so well worthy of study as this 
phenomenon of Coxeyism, of which our British press has 
hitherto given us but most imperfect and misleading 
accounts. 

. I.—THE PETITION IN BOOTS. 

There is nothing new in Coxeyism. It is as old as 
the hills. The only novelty is to find in this respect, 
asin many others, Russian methods ‘ 
reproduced in the American Re- 
public. ‘Try as we may, we never 
escape fron: Muscovy inthe Western 
World. Coxeyism in its methods 
of organising petitions in boots is 
an American adoption of a familiar . 
Russian mode of airing grievances 
and of protesting against abuses. 
Professor Hourwich, an able Rus- 
sian statistician, of the University 
of Chicago, to whose painstaking 
researches we are indebted for the 
most authentic information as to 
the constitution of the Coxeyite 
armies, has pointed out that in this 
respect, as in many others, the 
Americans are but English-speak- 
ing Muscovites. He says :— 


In Russia it frequently happens that 
the peasants of some remote village or 
group of villages, finding no relief for 
their grievances with the home autho- 
rities, send their delegates to bring 
“petitions in boots ” to the seat of the 
central government. The weary 
‘“‘walkers,” as they are called in 
Russia, march thousands of miles, very 
often begging “for Christ’s sake.” 
That men should come to the adoption of such methods 
of petitioning in America is a phenomenon so extraordinary 
that it deserves study from another than a policeman’s stand- 


point. 
YHE SOUNDING EOARD OF CIVILISATION. 

The petition in boots has at least succeeded in achieving 
a‘pkenomenal success. This, no doubt, it owed chiefly to 
the immense publicity which it secured through the 
newspapers ; but the art of converting the Press into a 
sounding-board is one of the most indispensable for all 
those who would air their -grievanees, and Coxey by 
instinct seems to have divined how to do it. To the 
Press the intrinsic importance of subjects is a compara- 
tively trivial detail; the supreme question is not one of 
intrinsic importance, but of capacity .to yield sensational 
“copy.” The sole test of news value is its selling 
currency, and any one who wishes to catch the ear of 
the public must do something, by describing which.the 
keepers of the ears of the said public can make the 
indispensable red cent. It is as much the business of any 
one who wishes to secure the attention of the public to, 
devise ways and means of making it profitable to the 
Press to report him, as it is the business of a candidate 
to win his election, or of a Minister to secure a majority. 

COXEY’S EXPLOIT. 

Every one in America knew of the existence of the 

unemployed. Every newspaper reader was bored to 
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death with discussions as to what should be done with 
tramps and out-of-works. It seemed almost impossible 
to contrive any device by which this. grim and -worn- 
out topic could be served up in good saleable newspaper 
atticles. But Coxey did the trick. Coxey compelled all 
the newspapers of the Continent to devote from a column 
to six columns a day to reporting Coxeyism, tbat is to say 
with echoing the inarticulate clamour for work for the 
workiess. ‘That was a great achievement. To have 
accomplished if shows that Coxey is not without genius. 
No millionaire in all America could, without ruining 
himself, have secured as much space for advertising his 
wares as Coxey commanded without the outlay of a red 
cent, by the ingenious device of his petition in boots. 
THE ORIGIN OF COXEYISM. 

The origin of Coxeyism, the 
source and secret spring of all its 
power, is to be found in the exist- 
ence of an immense number of un- 
employed men in the United States. 
It is indeed startling to learn on 
the authority of such unimpeach- 
able authoritiesas Dunn and Brad- 
streets, that last winter there were 
from three to four million work- 
less workers in the American Re- 
public. Even if these figures are 
exaggerated, they point to the exist- 
ence of a mass of human misery 
from which it had been hoped the 
New World would be free. If 
Bradstreets be right, the Americans 
had.an army of unemployed last 
winter as numerous as the soldiers 
under the colours in all the stand- 
ing armies of Burope. The political 
economist who waxes eloquent over 
the wasté of wealth occasioned by 
the bloated armaments of the 
present century, always reckons 
the cost of the withdrawal of so 
many able-bodied men from pro- 
ductive industry as a heavier tax 
than the mere expense of their maintenance. The United 
States has no standing army of soldiers to speak of; but 
its army of unemployed is indirectly almost as expensive 
as our European soldiery. The workless worker pro- 
duces as little as the drilled soldier, and although the 
manceuvres of the parade ground are economically value- 
less, they are superior, at least in providing occupation, 
ta the condition of enforced indolence in which the 
unemployed pass their time. 

PENNILESS PILGRIMS OF INDUSTRY. 


Yet America is very wealthy. It is the land of 
millionaires. But as in England in 1842, “in the midst 
of plethoric plenty the people perish; with gold walls 
and full barns no man feels himself safe or satisfied. 
Have we actually got enchanted, then—accursed by some 
god?” To that question Coxey and his penniless pil- 
grims of industry have compelled all men to make some 
answer. 

Coxey, who has given his name to the movement, is 
little more than a figure-head. The real man on the 
horse is not Coxey, but Browne; and even Browne is 
without influence or authority outside the Ohio con- 
tingent of the Coxeyite forces. The movement is not 
that of any one man. Coxeyism is as little the handi- 
work of Coxey as the French Revolution was;the work 
of Misabcau or of Robespierre. Coxeyism is a kind of 
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COXEYISM AND ITS COMMONWEALERS. 


sporadic growth. The idea of petitions in boots con- 
mended itself to widely scattered groups of miserable 
men, all of whom have but one idea and one prayer. 
““Work, give us work,” is their cry, and as it is to the 
Government they address their prayer, they set their 
faces towards Washington. 
PRAYING TO THE EARTHLY PROVIDENCE. 

Every newspaper in the country blames the party 
to which it does not belong for the ,bad times. Party 
politicians in the States habitually speak as if prosperity 
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great no one adeqy ately realises.until he has been there, 
Hence the great tifficulty of Coxey. But from an 
advertising point «f view the parade was all the longer 
and the more drawn out. 


THE NUMBERS OF THE PETITIONERS. 


When Coxey started he declared that he would lead 
100,000 men to Washington. But it is the custom with 
agitators everywhere, and especially in the States, where 
the continental dimensions of the Republic seem to 
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were in the gift of the Administration. The Federal 
Government with its tariffs and its subsidies is con- 
stantly called upon to play the part of an Earthly 
Providence to the classes. Coxeyism only asks that the 
same Deus ex machina which has for a whole generation 
been invoked to fatten millionaires should exert a little 
of its omnipotence to secure work for the unemployed. 
As the Mcenad throng of Parisians led by Demoiselle 
Theroigne poured tumultuous upon Versailles to demand 
bread, so Coxeyism with its multitudinous ragged 
regiments bent its steps towards Washington. Versailles 
is within easy marching distance from the Hotel de Ville 
of Paris. In America space is a great obstacle, how 








IN PO3SESSION OF CAPTURED TRAIN. 


foster a habit of inflated and exaggerated assertion, to 
adjust their prophecies rather to their hopes than their 
expectations. In the band which Coxey led in person from 
Massillon in Ohio to the steps of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton he never had more than five hundred men, and 
sometimes he had only one hundred. Of the other 
armies a similar story might be told. From the obseure 
and complicated record of the movements of the indus- 
trials the only thing that is quite clear is that there were 
never in the whole Coxeyite demonstration more than 
six thousand men on the road at one time. The various 
“armies” with their maximum strength may be set down 
as follows :— 


am 












Bake Starting Number. 
Commander. Poiht. of Men. 
Coxey ... ... ..». Massillon, Ohio ... ... 500 
Bry ei. sae Gee, OM AN BOOB: 00S sock hove, ROOD 
Kelly... ... «.. San Francisco... ..; + ... 2000 
Randall... 2... *¢.. 7% Ohieago® 6.) 8.5 5008 62957 A000 
PROGOM cs oie) Se. MOORMAN 55) 0 ba Soe. 000 
_ QLOROW sess ene fade? sage, TOU 


_ As ‘will be seen from the diary record of the movements 
of the Commonwealers appended’ to this sketch many 
other “armies” sprang up in May. But the later comers 
never swelled the total to 10,000 men. 

As there were more than five thousand persons receiving 
relief ia Chicago alone last winter, it is evident that the 
numbers of. the petitioners in boots were but an almost 
infinitesimal. proportion to the numbers of the actual 
unemployed. The army of tramps who are constantly 
on the road in the States is said to number 60,000. But 


' the greater number being diffused in units attracted 


comparatively little attention compared with the smaller 
number which was organised and concentrated in half-a- 
dozen central points. 

THE SEED-BED OF COXEYISM. 

One very remarkable feature about Coxeyism is the 
extent to which it is the creature of the Pacific Slope. 
Browne, Coxey’s lieutenant and right hand, brought the 
idea: of a march on Washington from his experiences 
with Dan Kearney of the Sandlots, San, Francisco, with 


-“whom he had agitated and petitioned Congress many 


years ago. The two most formidable armies started from 
the Pacific Coast—Frye’s from Los Angeles, Kelly’s from 


San Francisco. Of the other armies, two took their rise 


in Oregon and Montana. Coxeyism may indeed be said 
to be the creation of the Pacific Coast. The only impor- 
tant body of men not directly recruited on the far side 
of the Rockies, or directly inspired and directed from the 
Pacific Slope, was Randall’s Chicago army.. But even 
this was brought into being as the direct result of the 
-presence of Kelly’s Californian army in the neighbour- 
hood. The armies recruited in the Eastern States were 
contemptible. There were three score pilgrims from 
Boston, and even fewer from Philadelphia. - Coxeyism, it 
cannot be too often repeated, was local to half-a-dozen 
states, and these at first almost without exception the 
furthest away from Washington. 
THE OBSTACLE OF SPACE. 

Coxey himself, with his Ohio contingent, was compara- 
tively. close to Washington. Comparatively thatis. But 
when he unfurled the banner of the Commonweal of Christ 
at Massillon on Easter Sunday, Coxey’s men had a longer 
march before them than that which lay before the Pretender 
when in 1745 he came down from the Highlands to march 
on London. The roadsalso were probably as bad between 
Massillon and Washington ‘as those which led through 
Prestonpans and Derby. But Coxey’s base was com- 
paratively within a stone’s throw of his objective. It was 
far otherwise with the armies from the Pacific Slope. 
‘When Napoleon left Paris for his fatal march on Moscow, 
he had a shorter distance to travel than that which inter- 


--vened between the Coxeyites under Frye and Kelly. The 


distance between Los Angeles and Washington, as Frye 
covered it, was further than that which stretches between 
London and Khartoum. When the Oregon industrials 
started for the capital they had as long a road to travel 
as an army starting from Erzeroum on its way to London 
vid Constantinople. Hence for the armies, with the 
exception of Coxey’s contingent in Ohio, the possession of 
railway transport was indispensable. The petitions in 
boots really came to mean petitions on wheels. When 
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the wheels stopped the petitions were stuck in the mud. 
Petitions-in boots are all very well when the distances 
are.so short’ that the boots will not wear out. But when 
they are longer than the boot will last, why then a fresh 
mode of petitioning must be devised; and it was this 
necessity which led to the train-stealing which forms so 
characteristic a feature of Coxeyism. 

: PILGRIMS NOT THIEVES. 

The question as to the constitution of the armies has 
been much debated, but one thing stands out quite clearly. 
These bands of industrials behaved themselves with extra- 
ordinary moderation. If some of them occasionally stole 
a train, they took it as a necessity of transport. It was 
borrowing rather than stealing. They took the loan 
of the rolling stock for a time. They stole little else. 
No bodies of broken, landless men ever seem to have 
behaved with a more scrupulous regard for the rights of 
property. They begged—it may be they took collections 
—but no acts of robbery are reported by their enemies, 
nor does there seem to have been any act of violence 
perpetrated by the industrials, If they had been lazy 
tramps, vicious vagabonds preying upon: society, this 
extraordinary absence of crime could not have been 
recorded. Their behaviour seems to have been exemplary. 
“You cannot find so much as a chicken-feather among 
my men,” Coxey boasted, when he led his men to Wash- 
ington past hen-coops innumerable; and although in 
some districts the farmers barricaded their farms when 
the army. approached, there seem to have been no acts 
justifying their misgivings. 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT. 
From the newspaper reports and from the character of 


‘their leaders, the Coxeyites seem to lie under the impu- 


tation of religious enthusiasm rather than of irreligious 
license.. Coxey-and Browne are both religious enthusiasts. 
So is Kelly. One of the chief preoccupations of the 
Coxeyites seems to be preaching and singing ,hymns. 
Prayer is not so much: practised amongst them. Their 
camps have been regulated with Spartan rigour. No 
toleration was shown to drunkenness, and the armies 
appear to have been singularly free from camp-followers. 
Poverty does not always bring chastity in its train, but 
the march: of the industrials seems to have been un- 
attended by the contagion of vice which usually marks 
the trail of armies. 
CAMP RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Here are the rules and regulations of the Chicago army, 
as drawn up by General Randall :— 

All members must submit to its discipline, be orderly, peace- 
ful, and law-abiding. 

Every member must obey promptly the directions and orders 
of those who have been elected or appointed to places of 
authority over them. 

A guard will be detailed every day for the succeeding 
twenty-four hours of a sufficient number of men, to be divided 
into three reliefs, which shall be under command of the officer 
of the day. 

Every day a sufficient number of men will be detailed to act 
as police,-to see that the camp, barracks, or other place of 
shelter is kept clean, and to direct men who are thoughtless 
and careless about their persons to keep as clean as possible. 

Every man must keep his person and his immediate portion 
of the quarters clean, and refrain from boisterous, profane, and 
obscene talk, and conduct himself in such an orderly, sober, 
dignified way, whether in or out of quarters, as will inspire 
the public everywhere that we are American citizens; that we 
take pride in our country; ‘that we have a just sense of our 
rights under the laws of our land; and that we are banded 
together to make the whole people as a jury. listen to our 
grievances. . ‘ 
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No person 
will be al- 
lowed in camp 
except mem- 


commonweal 
army and 
those who 
have permit or 
countersign. 

No speech- 
making shall 
be allowed in 
camp without 
consent from 
the command- 
ing officer. 

As all men 
in the army 
have joined 
for “pot-luck,” 
and expect to 
take it, let 
there be no 
grumbling 
over rations or 
the quarters 
furnished to 
us, no matter ’ 
what the quality of the one or the inconveniences of the 
other. We are patriots, and must endure our lot, whatever it 
may be, 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE PETITIONERS. 

We are, however, fortunately not under any necessity 
of inferring the nature of the Coxeyites from their general 
behaviour, or the rules and regulations of their camps. 


‘Professor Hourwich, already referred to, subjected 290 


members, selected at random from the men under 
“General” Randall’s command, to a close examination, 
and the results at which he arrived appear to be decisive. 
The Professor, who was assisted by a sociological statis- 
tician, is satisfied that the information which he obtained 
was thoroughly reliable. The conclusions which he pub- 


- lished in Chicago on May 7th are briefly as follows :— 


Of the 290 industrials, one-half were American born; of the 
other half, the majority were British born. Two-thirds were 
English-speaking men. They averaged 30 to 32 years of age. 

Of 262 industrials, 181 were skilled mechanics, representing 
70 trades; 74 were unskilled, and 7 were tradesmen. Thi 
fourth were union men. Of the skilled mechanics, 70 were 
unionists, and 111 outside unions. Their average wage when 
at work was—unionists, 10s. per day, non-unionist mechanics, 7s., 
unskilled labourers, 6s. ] 

Of 115 questioned as to education, only two were badly 
educated. They averaged seven years of school life; 25 had 
attended high schools, business and professional colleges, 
academies and universities. 

Of 198 questioned as to politics, 88 were Democrats, 39 
Republicans, 10 Populists; 25 did not vote, while 28 were not 
naturalised. , 

One half the non-Chicagoan industrials were married, and 
had left their families in search of work. One-fourth of 261 had 
been helped through the winter by charity. The average dura- 
tion of lack of employment was five months. Two-thirds of them 
had saved enough to tide them over-this period, but their 
savings were spent. Only five or six appeared to be of 
questionable character. 

It is, therefore, says Professor Hourwich, not the 
tramp, but the unemployed working man—the unfortu- 
nate citizen—who has turned into the ranks of the 
Commonweal. 

“LOOKING BACKWARDS ” ON COXEYISM. 


The Coxeyites, ridiculed by the classes, have the 
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sympathy of 
the masses. 
Organised 
labour, and 
labour not 
organised, 
has cheered 
the armies 
on their way 
in a fashion 
that fills Mr. 
Edward Bel- 
lamy, of 
“ Looking 
Backwards” 
notoriety, 
with new 
hope. Speak- 
ing of Coxey- 
ism, Mr. Bel- 
lamy says :— 

The most 
significant 
feature of this 
industrial situ- 
ation lies, not 
in the num- 

ers of the marching bodies—which, of course, are trifling 
—but in the fact that it is evident that the labouring 
masses of people, the working classes, are deeply in 
sympathy with it. This has been shown, as of course every 
newspaper reader knows, by a series of demonstrations on the 
part of the working-men—the poorer classes generally in the 
great cities, as well as the smaller districts along the line of 
march. It is also evidenced by the sympathetic attitude of 
the officials of the Knights of Labour, the Federation of 
Labour, and the Railway Union in the west, and especially 
in their attempt to assist the armies by the threatening strikes 
if the latter’s demands were refused. I have been much 
impressed by what the working-men have said to me person- 
ally regarding their sympathy with the movement, and while 
Iwas prepared for a surprise, it was even greater than I 
expected. They evidently think it their cause, and believe 
that these armies are standing for their interests. 

The contemptuous expressions from many sources as to the 
smallness of these armies scem to be ill judged. The cost and 
difficulty of moving even 100 men across the country for 1,000 
miles with no organised commissariat is simply enormous, as 
any old soldier will testify. That these armies have done 
what they have done, made the marches they have made, and 
maintained the good discipline they have, with the resources 
at their disposition, is an astounding fact, and will be so 
regarded by future historians. The phenomenon as a whole 
of the rise and course of these demonstrations is significant 
not only of a deep discentent*on the part of the masses with 
the way things are going in this country, but also of a loss of 
faith in the ordinary governmental bodies at Washington. 
That this loss of faith is well justified no one who hus followed 
the course of our national and State legislatures for a number 
of years past can question. The government of this country, 
whatever its nominal form, is in effect the rule of the rich, 
and not the rule of the people. 

So far Mr. Bellamy. Now let us follow in detail the 
march of the two industrial armies which have attracted 
most attention—those of Coxey and of Kelly. 


II.—THE MARCH FROM MASSILLON. 
When the black-browed Marseillais, who knew how to 
die, marched across France to Paris to the strains of 
Rouget de Lille’s immortal ,war song, they passed 
almost unchronicled through revolutionary France. That 
was before the days of modern journalism. When Coxey 
and Browne on Easter Sunday began their famous march 
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from Massillon to Washington. there were only about 
a hundred industrial soldiers in line behind the banner of 
the Army of the Commonweal, but this small force was 
escorted by no fewer than forty-three special correspon- 
dents with four Western Union telegraphic operators and 
two line men. Never in the annals of insurrection has. so 
small a company of soldiers been accompanied by such a 
phalanx of recording angels. As a result every incident 
in the march to Washington has been chronicled with a 
minuteness of detail and, let me add, with a picturesque 
exercise of the imagination which has seldom been sur- 
— Before the march was over twenty-seven of the 
‘orty-three specials had been recalled, but sixteen went 
over every foot of the road. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 

The American reporter will sacrifice everything, even 

truth itself, to make his copy readable, and the pictures 


'*- which they have given us of Coxey and his strange com- 


pany are no doubt somewhat highly coloure|. Beneath all 
their garnishing, however, can be discovered as curious a 
caravan on @ miniature scale as ever started since the 
crusade of Walter the Penniless. ‘The “hundred 
vagabonds” who started from Massillon had swollen 
to six hundred as the army marched through Home- 


- gtead—Mr. Carnegie’s Homestead—but when the peril- 
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cartoonist, and politician, he had even more than the 
ordinary American facility of turning his hand to any- 
thing. He had been Kearney’s private secretary, and had 
energetically thrown himself into the agitation against 
the Chinese. Like many other Americans he was 
mystical and much disposed to theosophy. He had 
over Coxey, so strong 
indeed that reporters declared Coxey was mesmerised 
by Browne, and was but the passive instrument of his 
lientenant’s will. 
COXEY, 

Coxey was a younger and richer man. Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1854, he left school when thirteen, and 
went to work at a rolling mill. He was. diligent, and he 
prospered sufficiently to go into business on his own 
account in 1879. Two yeurs later he purchased a sand- 
stone quarry at Massillon, Ohio, and in 1859 added tuo 
his other ventures that of owning a stock farm, where he 
bred horses, in Kentucky. Originally an Episcopalian 
with musical tastes, he has now become theosophist, and 
is said to be convinced that he and Browne are between 
them sharers in the reincarnation of Christ. Coxey 
wears spectacles, is married, and has six children. 

“ON TO WASHINGTON ”! 

It would need, the graphic pen of Carlyle to describe 
the motley 
crew which 
marched out 
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ITS CHIEFS: BROWNE. 

I met Browne at Chicago. He discoursed to me 
copiously and energetically upon the importance of 
employing the unemployed in making good roads. I liked 
the man. He was full of ideas about paper money, on 
which I could express no opinion—a due regard for my 
sanity having always restrained me from the discussion 
of problems of the currency—but I heartily agreed with 
him as to the desirability of utilising the wasted labour 
of the community in opening up the country by the con- 
struction of passable roads. Browne seemed to. me 
unquestionably sincere. He was even then in com- 
munication with Coxey, and was much elated by his 
success in inducing the American Federation of Labour 
to indorse his favourite nostrum of the issue of five 
hundred million dollar bonds for the construction of 
roads. Browne was born July 4, 1849, of a fighting stock. 


- His father had served both in the Mexican and in the 


Union wars. Browne himself had seen life on many 
sides, By turns printer, painter, cattle rancher, journalist, 


him by his wife. After him came the. trumpeter 
Windy Oliver, the astrologer “Cyclone” Kirkland, 
of Pittsburg, and seven musicians of the band. 
Coxey himself followed the band in a buggy drawn 
by two bay mares and driven by a negro. In an 
open carriage behind rode Mrs. Coxey and her 
sister. 

The procession proper was headed by another negro 
standard-bearer carrying the banner of the Commonweal 
of Christ with its portrait of the Saviour and the 
suggestive legend, ‘Death to interest-bearing bonds! ” 
Then followed the hundred industrials — only one 
hundred in the whole company. Grimy they were and 
ragged, but they stepped out bravely behind their banner, 
caring little for the jeers of the populace, which ont- 
numbered the army by twenty to one. The forty-three 
newspaper men tramped alongside, while the rear was 
brought up by a miscellaneous multitude, who tailed off 
as re snow came down and the mud grew deep in the 
road. : 
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COMMONWEALERS IN CAMP. 


NOTABLES IN THE RANKS. 

Honoré Jaxon, the Indian half-breed, Riel’s private 
secretary, was in the army, with his long black 
hair and striking features. He was in heavy marching 
order, with blankets strapped round his body, an axe by 
his side, moccasins on his feet, and a beaded girdle round 
his waist. Jaxon went more lightly when the British 
officers hunted him across the frontier at the time of 
Riel’s rebellion, but notwithstanding his accoutrements 
he stepped it all the way,and reached Washington before 
the main column. Another strange figure was the Great 
Unknown, Louis Smith by name, who subsequently 
incited to mutiny in the ranks, but who. at first was a 
potent agent in maintaining discipline. He rode back- 
wards and forwards along the’column seated in his red 
saddle, wearing blue overcoat and white riding trousers, 
distributing badges and exhorting the Commonwealers to 
stand firm and not to mind the scoffs and the jeers of the 
world. The impedimenta of the army consisted of a 
waggon laden with one of Browne’s panoramas, with a 
cover curiously painted in symbolical colours, with a 
couple of commissariat waggons, on which was inscribed 
the watchword of the Commonweal. 

THE ORDER OF THE MARCH. 

A circus tent was carried with them, and such rations 
as they could secure. As a rule the army was supplied 
with victuals by the people on the way. The reporters 
complained of having ham and eggs three times a day, 
but they paid for their fare. The Commonwealers being 
dependent on charity, often went hungry. They cut their 
own firewood in the woods, made fires in camp, received 
their rations in groups of five, took off their shoes, laid 
down in their blankets, and rested. All along the road 
the country-folk came to see the show. It was as good 
as a circus in its way—and, besides, who could say but 
that it might lead to better times? So the crowds 
cheered, and .brought crackers and pies and bacon, and 
the Commonwealers felt encouraged to persevere. Some- 
times they enlivened the camp by singing some of the 
Songs of the Army of the Commonweal. ‘ Of these the 
following sample of Lieutenant Browne’s muse will 
probably suffice :— 
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A1is—* Marching through Georgia.” 
Come, rally to our standard, every unemployed man 
to-day, 
And show the bloated bondholders we mean just 
what we say; 
One hundred thousand unemployed are marching in 
array. 
We are marching to Washington. 
Chorus. 
Hurrah, hurrah, our day of jubilee! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for the country of the free! 
Hurrah for legal tender! No interest bonds for me! 
We are marching on to Washington. 
Millions of honest citizens can nothing get to do, 
Desolation fills our stores, and fields and factories, 
too; 
But we are bound to drive it out, old things we'll 
change to new. 
We are marching to Washington. 





a. fret and fume and prate about their 
gold, 
Many millions now we have that can’t be bought or 
sold; 
We'll have no interest-bearing bonds for black sheep 
in our fold. 
We are marching to Washington. 
Americans never can be crushed—they know their mighty 
power ; 
They’ve waited long and suffered much ere this triumphant 
hour, 
And from the face of our fair land interest-bearing bonds we'll 
scour. 
We are marching to Washington. 
On the Capitol steps we’ll stand, and there our rights demand, 
For non-interest bonds let every loyal citizen raise his hand, 
For plenty of money and good roads will make a happy land. 
We are marching to Washington. 
FULFILLING THE PROPHECIES. 

On Sundays Browne preached. His sermons seem to 
be a strange mixture of prophecy and politics, of theology 
and finance. Over the head of the preacher floated a 
banner bearing the inscription, “ The Kingdom of Heaven 
(on Earth) is at Hand.” In one of the sermons, of which 
a report has reached us; he declared the present con- 
dition of the eountry to be the fulfilment of the revela- 
tion to St. John. The horns of the beast were the seven 
conspiracies against the money of the people; the ten 
horns were the ten monopolies, foremost among them 
the sugar trust. Grover Cleveland had called an extra 
session of Congress, and by the aid of “ that gray-headed 
rat from Ohio, John Sherman,” had been able to heal the 
wounds of the seventh head by repealing the Silver 
Purchasing Bill. 

Browne is great in Scripture, and his Biblical allusions 
are quite Puritanic. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from one of his general orders :— 

We are fast’ undermining the structure of monopoly in the 
hearts of the people. Like Cyrus of old, we are fast tunneling 
under the boodlers’ Euphrates, and will soon*be able to march 
under the walls of the second Babylon and its mysteries too. 
The infernal blood-sucking bank system will be overthrown, 
for the handwriting is on the wall. 


THE SECOND ADVENT! 


In his eyes, Coxeyism is the outward and visible sign 
of the second coming of Christ. He wrote at the 
beginning of the march the following exposition of his 
views on this subject :— 

The vision of St. John is as clear to me to-day as to him 
when he saw it on the Isle of Patmos. All true prophecies 
must be on the lines of the projection of human affairs and 
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human nature by one who has a knowledge. of both by many 
Christ. taught. the 
“kingdom of heaven is at hand ”—meaning undoubtedly, on 
the lines of reason, that it could come, whenever the people 
here willed it, through beneficent government—a co-operative 
system. St. John saw that it was possible for the people, 
some time by successive reincarnations, to reach a degree of 
intelligence when they would abolish usury, and the old world 
(custom) would pass away, and there would be a “new heaven 
and a new earth.” And as that can only be done by legisla- 


_ tion, it must come without bloodshed, as prophesied—by 


peaceable means. So if this really is the second coming of 
Christ, “coming as a thief in the night” (as prophesied), in 
the reincarnation of His soul in the whole people, as I feel 
certain it now is for the first time since His’ crucifixion, this 
movement cannot fail. If it is not His second coming, then it 
will fail. It is plain to me that the fall of the second 


“Babylon” is to come true, as was the first, as foretold by 
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~road fund of 500,000,000 dols. to be issued in non- 
interest-bearing bonds at the rate of 20,000,000 dols. a 
month. The Pill also provides that all work ‘shall be 
done by the day, which shall consist of eight hours, and 
that the lowest rate to be paid shall be 1 dol. 50 cents 
per day. “ 

The other Bill authorises non-interest-bearing loans to 
states, territories, connties, townships, municipalities, 
and incorporated towns or villages, for the purpose of 
making public improvements. Any of these authorities 
may borrow a sum or sums not exceeding one-half the 
assessed value of their real estate. The money is to be 
issued in the form of 1-dol., 2-dol., 5-dol., 10-dol., and 
20-dol, Treasury notes, which shall be full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. The Government is 
to retain 1 per cent. for the expense of engraving and 
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From Puck.) 


COXEY'S CRAZY CHASE.—THIS IS WHAT COMES OF PREACHING “ PATERNALISM.” 


Isaiah. What is meant by the second Babylon by the author 
of Revelation is the money power of usury. The very word 
he uses as a prefix could not apply with such force to anything 
else—he is speaking of earthly things. We purpose to unite 
a pure State with a pure religion, both founded on reason— 
one in all and all in one. 


Here we have the familiar tone of the Fifth Monarchy 
man with a modern accent. 

Coxey writes and speaks with less theological fervour. 
But, like Browne, he is zealous against all interest-bearing 
bonds. The watchword of the Coxeyite agitation is 
“ Death to the interest-bearing bond!” 


COXEY’S DEMANDS. 


Their legislative programme is not limited to the 
demands of the Good Road Association. They have two 
Bills before Congress. 

The Road Bill provides for the creation of a country 








printing. The loan is to.be repaid in twenty-five annual 
instalments of 4 per cent. each. 

The scheme may or may not be absurd. But something 
like it would probably be adopted at once if there were to 
be_a rebellion or a foreign invasion; and in the opinion 
of many the need. of finding work for the workless is 
not less urgent. Europe spends every year in defensive 
armaments twice as much as the capital sum asked for 
by the Coxeyites to make roads, which are indispensable 
for the material development of the country. 

INCIDENTS OF THE MARCH. : 

The chief incident in the march to Washington was 
the crossing of the Blue Mountains in a snowstorm. 
The passage was a good piece of stiff climbing, which was 
too much for all but 150. Of those who got through 
Browne said in a general order, “ Your names will all be 
emblazoned on the scroll of fame. As Henry V. said to his 
men after the battle of Agincourt, your names will be as 
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familiar us household words.” A card of merit,was issued 
te all who made the march, in the following terms :— 

The Commonweal of Christ: This certifies that John 
Souther, of group 3, commune 1, Chicago community of the 
Commonweal of Christ, is entitled to this souvenir for heroic 
conduet in crossing the Cumberland Mountains in the face of 
snow and ice, and despite police persecution and dissension 
breeders, 

Their reception varied. Nowhere was it more en- 
thusiastic than at Alleghany City, where the enthusiasm 
of the populace was in inverse proportion to the 
hostility of the police. The army was presented with 
a new banner bearing the following inscription in gilt 
letters on white silk :— 

Pittsburg and Alleghany. Laws for Americans. More 
money, less misery, good roads, No interest-bearing bonds. 

After reaching the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, the 
crusaders transferred themselves to two scows, which con- 
veyed them for ninety miles in two days at so much 
freight per ton, each soldier being averaged at 150 Ib. 
net weight. After they disembarked they resumed their 
march to the Capitol. 

AT WASHINGTON. 

The purple banner of the Nazarene floated overhead, 
followed by the white standard of the Pittsburg and 
Alleghany men; but not for all their banners or for all 
their eloquence were they allowed to approach the steps 
of the Capitol. The mounted police broke up the pro- 
cession and arrested Browne. Coxey not being recognised 
succeeded in reaching the steps, where however he was 
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seized and removed. 
He handed his writ- 
ten protest to a re- 
porter, and the’ first 
act of the great 
Coxeyite demonstra- 
tion was at an end. 
Coxey, Browne, and 
one other of their 
colleagues were tried 
and convicted of 
trespassing on the 
grass in their attempt : 
to make their way to 
the steps of the 
Capitol. They were 
fined, and ordered to 
be imprisoned for 
twenty days. The 
muse of history may 
yet find a theme for 
bitter irony in the 
outcome of this at- 
tempt of the Coxey- 
ites to bring before 
the Representatives 
of the Republic the 
sufferings of the 
voiceless thousands 
of the unemployed. 
Imprisoned 
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tor trespass 
on the grass 
—upon which they were driven to tread owing 
to the action of the police in blocking the ordinary 
means of access to the Capitol—that was the fate 
of the petitioners in boots! An old world des- 
potism could hardly have treated the Coxeyite 
petition with more cynical indifference. 


III. FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE 
CAPITOL. 

The march to Washington from Massillon was 
child’s play compared with the enterprise under- 
taken by the Commonwealers who started for 
Washington from the Pacific Slope. The dis- 
tance—some three thousand miles—was a longer 
walk than that undertaken by the Crusaders of 
the Middle Ages who started for the Holy Land, 
and the armies no sooner began to march than 
they discovered it was indispensable they should 
go by rail. As they had no money to pay for 
their freight, this necessity led them naturally 
to seize railway trains. Sometimes they suc- 
ceeded in inducing the railway companies to 
carry them. More frequently they seized goods 
trains and compelled the conductors to bring 
them along. But for this expedient they never 
could have crossed the great desert. There 
were two different bodies: General Frye’s, which 
started from Los Angeles, and Géneral Kelly’s, 
which came from Sacramento. Of these Kelly’s 
was much the larger and more formidable. It 
was twice threatened with Gatling guns—at 
Sacramento and at Utah. It travelled alternately 








From Judge.) SQUELCHED 


**We will present a petition with boots on which cannot be pigeonholed.”—Coxer. 


UncLe Sam.—*‘ I’ve got some boots on myself 


[May, 12, 1394. 


on foot, by rail, and in flat-bottomed boats, which 
it built on the Des Moines River. It was some- 
times menaced by the authorities, and then féted 
by the people. The Pacific armies said little 
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POPULAR SYMPATHY. 

Not even the seizing of trains 
aud the general dislocation of rail- 
way transit could alienate the 
support of the masses, Mr. 
Sovereign, General Master Work- 
man of the Knights of Labour, 
with the support of Mr. Debs, of 
the Railway Labour Union, 
threatened to tie-up all the roads 
of Iowa if the armies were not 
allowed facilities across the State. 
The Knights of Labour ahd the' 
populace generally stole a train at 
Council Bluffs, which they gene- 
reusly presented to General Kelly, 
who, ‘however, refused to accept 
the gift. In securing that train, 
a son knocked his, father off the 
engine, of which he was = con- 
ductor, and helped to take the 
engine to the camp. Professor 
Bemis, of the University of 
Chicago, told the ministers of 
religion in that city that if the 
Coxeyites were locked up “ it 


would be like firing a volcano.” “ Recent extensive tours,” 
said Mr. Sovereign, of the Knights of Labour, “ convince 
me that’ the temper of the unemployed is not to be trifled 


with and goaded by the civil 
authorities.” The American Fede- 
ration of Labour, a body corre- 
sponding to our Trades Union 
Congress, endorsed the demand 
for good roads, and its President, 
Gompers, condemned any pro- 
posal to arrest and imprison the 
Coxeyites. 

THE SUPPORT OF GOVERNORS. 

Still more significant was the 
open encouragement which they 
received from the governors of 
certain Western States. Governor 
Waite, of Colorado, publicly de- 


. Clared that if he were called upon 


to order out .the militia against 
them he would only order out the 
commissariat department. Gover- 
nor Hogg, of Texas, roundly sided 
with the army against the rail- 
way companies. The railway 
which brought them to Texas 
ought, he said, to carry them out 
of it, unless they wished to romain 
in theState. He accused the rail- 
way authorities of endeavouring 
to force the men to: commit a 


crime by switching them off in the desert, where they 
= ee nether food nor drink. If they were starved 

oO capturing a passenger train and obstructing the 
United States Mail, the Federal soldiers would then be 
called upon to furnish troops to keep the mails moving. 


Governor Hogg continued :— 
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about good roads. Their cry was State aid for the irri- 
gation of the desert. They do not:seem to have been 
acting in concert with Coxey, and General Kelly expressed 
himself freely in criticism of Coxey’s tactics.. The most 
notable feature about their movements was the sympathy » 
which they commanded along the line of their march. 





GOVERNOR WAITE OF COLORADO. 





L. J. LEWELLING, GOVERNOR OF KANSAS. 


o 


No armed force while I am governor will be permitted to 
shoot down men who commit no greater offence than tramp 
and beg to keep from starving. If these men were violating 
any criminal law of our state I should unhesitatingly have 
them arrested and punished; but they are not. There is no 
crimiual law in Texas nor in any other state, so far as I am 


advised, that punishes a man or any 
set of men for taking free rides in 
people’s carriages or railroad cars. 


WHAT GOVERNOR LEWELLING 
SAID. 

That was tolerably strong. But 
the public official declaration of 
Governor Lewelling, of Kansas, 
is even more significant :— 

The Coxey movement is a sponta- 
neous uprising of the people. It is 
more than a petition; it is an earnest 
and vigorous protest against the in- 
justice and tyranny of the age. The 
demonetization of silver has been the 
last straw upon the backs of an 
overburdened and_ long-suffering 
people, and they have taken this 
method to protest and to assert their 
manhood and independence. The 
depth of this movement is not com- 
prehended by the politicians of the 
old dispensations. It is awe-inspir- 
ing, and, believing as I do in divine 
interposition in the affairs of men, I 
cannot fuil to see an inspiration 
beyond mere enthusiasm. 


This body of men is not a mere aggregation of tramps. 
Some of the best blood and bone is enlisted, and the wonderful 
discipline, the patient suffvring, the steadfastness of purpose all 


go to show that this ghost of the 
“Hunger Demon” will not down at 
the bidding of :plutocracy.. The fol- 
lowers of Peter the Hermit were a 
rabble of men, women, and children 
Here we see a vast army of untrained 
men, all under conscious and willing 
discipline. It is the marvel of the 
times, and foreshadows a change in 
the politics of the government of this 
Nation. 

And what is more significant, the 
spirit of the times will demand fair 
play and just treatment of these men. 
The person or party that does them 
violence in this, their right of peti- 
tion, will go down before a wave 
of public indignation which hes 
never been paralleled. Here in 
Kansas the people should hold pub- 
lic meetings and petition Congress 
to afford the industrials food and 
shelter, and give a patient ear to 
their demands. If this is really a 
government of the people, shall Con- 
gress not at least give ear to such a 
mighty voice ? 

If these men are an army of tramps 
and vagabonds, they are none the less 
representative in character; and if 
the government crucible has forced 


the people into pauperism and yagabondage, still the people 
shall rule, and thus the voice of vagabondage representing the 
majority must and shall be heard. 
“THE MARVEL OF THE TIMES.” 
Here indeed is ‘‘ the marvel of the times foreshadowing 


a change in the politics of the government of this 
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nation.” These Governors of Colorado, of Texas, and of 
Kansas represent territory covering 440,000 squares, 
double the area of the whole German Empire. They 
were elected by the free vote of three millions of citizens. 
They represent the law, they answer for order. They 
are the executive that must answer for order. Con- 
fronted by the advancing armies of Coxeyism that is what 
they say. 

Nor is it only Governors of Western States who sym- 
pathise with the Coxeyites. In Chicago an army of a 
thousand men was recruited to welcome General Kelly, 
an unfortunate army which set out gallantly to walk to 
Washington and went to pieces by the way, torn by 
internal dissensions and maltreated by the Indiana 
police, who were furnished with raw hide whips for the 
service. In Oregon a Commonweal band seized a train, 
was captured, and went incontinently to gaol. A division 
of Frye’s army under one Galvin seized a train in Ohio, 
and only surrendered under 
threat of a loaded Gatling. 

OMINOUS SYMPTOMS. 

The dread lest Kelly’s men 
would seize a train paralysed 
the train service on the Rock 
Island Railway, and yet 
when Judge Hubbard called 
out the National Guard to 
protect the railroad the citi- 
zens of Council Bluffs hanged 
him in effigy, and sinessdl a 
resolution intimating their 
desire that he should leave 
the city at once. A news- 
paper reporter at Council 
Bluffs, describing the state 
of public feeling, says :— 

Should there be a move to 
force the order for the army to 
move on or should it disband 
there will be trouble. The 
people of this city and Omaha 
are in sympathy with the Com- 
monwealers, as was evinced 
yesterday when they marched 
through “the streets. Men 
cheered them on their way and 
women were crying over the 
sad sight of such a crowd of 
able-bodied men, many with 
families, out of employment 
and homeless, If tiey are 
fired on by the nilitia the sen- 
timent is at such a pitch that Kelly and his army could be 
reinforced with ten thousand people in two hours. 

The discipline and enthusiasm of Kelly’s brigade is 
notable. The men have slept night after night on the 
bare earth without blankets. “Visitors to the camp,” 
says a reporter, “have noticed the constant and severe 
coughing that is going on there. Last night General 
Kelly gave to a sick comrade the last blanket he had, 
and passed the night on the ground. Eight men were 
removed from their beds on the earth this morning by 
the local hospital corps.” Notwithstanding this the 
army pressed steadily on. Kelly sometimes made them 
tramp twenty miles a day across American roads in 
spring time, and once made a forced march of forty 


miles. 


THE SEIZURE OF TRAINS. 
The stories with which the American papers have been 
filled for the last month of the scizure and recapture of 
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railway trains form a very remarkable chapter in the 
annals of modern romance. It is amazing that so much 
train-seizing, train-chasing, and train-capture could have 
gone on for a whole month with so little loss of life... A 
band of one hundred or two hundred men seizes a train, 
and, in reckless defiance of time-tables and traffic 
managers, steams out eastward, pursued after a time 
by another train Jaden with armed men; while in front 
the railway company exhaust the iugenuity of their 
engineers in throwing obstructions across the line. Some- 
times they tear up fifty yards of the permanent way, at 
other times they serew a rail across the track, but their 
favourite device was to create an improvised barricade by 
derailing a locomotive and planting it across the line. 
The Commonwealers never scem to run into these obstruc- 
tions. They discover them in time, tear up the rails 
over which they have passed, improvise a short semi- 
circle of railway round the obstacle, and steam gaily on, 
leaving the obstructions be- 
hind them to impede their 
pursuers. After a time the 
forces of law and order over- 
take them ; they surrender; 
they are sealed up without 
food or water in goods 
waggons, and carried off to 
gaol. But that in no way 
deters other bands from re- 
peating the same manconvre 
the very next day. It is 
simply marvellous that with 
such a campaign going on 
day after day, in a dozen 
different states, so few men 
have been killed. The autho- 
rities arm their men with re- 
peating Winchester revol- 
vers; many of the Common- 
wealers have six-shooters. 
Yet no one gets killed; and all 
this fooling with rolling-stock 
so far does not seem to have 
produced a single serious ac- 
cident. ‘lhe powerlessness 
of the railways to prevent 
this lawless appropriation of 
their property by bands of 
Commonwealers so numeri- 
cally insignificant is one of 
the most serious and signifi- 
cant features of the agitation. 
LAZARUS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The record which I append to this cursory sketeh of 
the most remarkable popular demonstration of discontent 
is compiled from the columns of the Chicago Herald. It 
does not profess to be complete, but it is a nearer 
approach to a record of Coxeyism en route than can be 
found elsewhere. Journalists laugh atit. The labouring 
people sympathise, and.in the end it is the latter who 
will prevail.’ We are rot unfamiliar with similar 
petitions in boots in London. Lazarus showed his sores 
in Trafalgar Square, and the unemployed tramped their 
shoes off their feet in 1886-7 demonstrating their 
desire for work. London newspapers, with one or two 
exceptions, scoffed and flouted the agitators. The 
metropolitan police broke up the processions and cleared 
the Square amid the cheers of Dives and his myrmidons. 
John Burns and Cuninghame Graham were flung into 
prison, and for a time there was peace, the peace and the 
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silence. of the grave. But in two short years London 
elected its first. County Council, and John Burns fresh 
from prison became the most influential member of the 


- new governing body. The men. of Trafalgar Square 


became the rulers of Spring Gardens, and the greatest 
movement of our time in the direction of municipal 
socialism is being conducted at this moment in the name 
of the London Council by the representatives of the army 


- of discontent which bivouacked at the base of Nelson’s 


Column only seven-years ago. 


I§8 LAISSEZ-FAIRE THE LAST WORD? 


There. is something so abhorrent to human reason in 
the waste of the labour of a million willing workers in 
a continent which has not yetdecent roads through 
its most populous districts, that everyone must sympa- 
thise with the attempt by pacific, although irregular, 
methods to force the subject upon the attention of the 
Government. Coxey may be mad, and Kelly may be 
visionary, but America needs good roads and the arid 
lands of the West await irrigation. General Frye’s 
demands aré more extensive. He wants government 
employment, the prohibition of all immigration for ten 
years, and the prevention of all aliens holding land in 
the United States. If a hostile power were to invade the 
United States, the necessity of repelling the enemy: would 
compel the Government to. find means wherewith to 
utilise this waste mass of human force in making fortifi- 
cations, roads, and other indispensable necessaries of 
successful war. But as there is no enemy in the field 


THE MARCHES OF 


+ 
Coxey’s March from Ohio to Washington. 


Mar. 24.—Army left Massillon, 0., with about a hundred men. 
26.—Marched through snow aud a bitterly cold wind to Louisville, 0. 
Number increased to 116. 
27.—Marched to Alliance, O., thirteen miles, 
28.—After a march of fourteen miles through snow, army welcomed at 
Salem by Quakers and provided with shelter and food. 
29.—At Columbiana, 0., the army, which had increased to 200, was 
provided with 1000 loaves and other provisions. 
30.—On their march through the mud to East Palestine, the Coxeyites 
were welcomed by the citizens of Waterford with music and 
cheering. 
31.—The army crossed the Pennsylvania frontier line without molestation. 
Apr. 1.—The army was welcomed by thousands of men and women at New 
; _ Beaver, Pa., aud supplied with an abundance of food. The 
numbers were increased by 137 new recruits. 
2.—Marched cighteen miles and camped on the outskirts of Pittsburg. 
The Commonwealers were received everywhere with enthusiasm, 
and were escorted by students and others. 
3.—Marched into Alleghany City escorted by bands and labour de- 
putations. The army was received by a crowd of 100,000 people 
and loudly cheered. The police showed themselves to be hostile. 
4.—The army was ‘besieged in its camping ground by the police, and 
thirty Commonwealers were arrested and sent to the workhouse. 
Well supplied with clothes and provisions by the people. 
5.—Marched to Homestead, provisions still plentiful. 
6.—On the march from Homestead to Keesport, Pa., the army was joined 
by nearly 100 coke strikers, 
10.—The army encamped at Uniontown, Pa., for a day, owing to the 
badness of the weather. 
11.—The Commonwealers marched out of Uniontown, and in a snow- 
storm, climbed one of the loftiest passes of the Blue Mountains, 
12.—The army, numbering 250 men, reached Addison, Pa., after toiling 
for fourteen miles through snow and ice. 
13.—March another thirteen miles in the cold and wet. | Chief Marshal 
Browne and Bandmaster Smith quarrel. 
14.—The army sides with Smith against Browne. 
15.—Coxey dismisses Smith and his son and reinstates Browne. 
16.—Young Coxey reinstated. The army joined by twenty recruits at 
Cumberland, Md. 
17.—The army left Cumberland in canal boats on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal for Williamsport, a distance of ninety miles. 
19.—The Commonwealers disembark at Williamsport, Md. 
20.—The army goes into camp at Haggerston, Md., for a few days. Does 
not meet with a cordial reception. 
23.—Coxey’s army marched out of Haggerston with bands playing and 
banners flying. 
24.—The army encamps at Fredericton, Md. 
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save Hunger and Cold, the Government is paralysed. 
It has neither funds nor. initiative now. 
THE ROUGH LOGIO OF COXEYISM. 

So it has come to pass that these workless workers are 
endeavouring, more or less aimlessly, to force on a crisis 
that may be as effective although not so bloody.a stimulant 
to action as actual war. They realise, do these unemployed 
industrials, that governments when threatened with des- 
truction by war can find at least rations for all the troops 
they canraise. What then if they are equally threatened 
by armies of industrials marching resolutely onwards to 
the capital? Of the capacity of these industrial armies to 
place whole districts in a state of siege, there is already 
evidence enough and to spare. The seizure of railway 
trains, the suspension of traffic along whole lines of rail, 
the calling out of the militia, the parading of Gatling 
guns, the pursuit and capture of trains by United States 
cavalry, all this may be regarded as but playful, some- 
what tragically playful reminders that even in a free 
Republic the condition of the government going on is that 
men must somehow or other be fed. What will be the 
end of it all who can say? No prophecy can be made with 
any degree of certainty, excepting this, that the end is 
not yet. A revival of trade may postpone further 
developments at present, but if all the lessons drawn from 
past history are net mistaken, Coxeyism will in future 
assume much more menacing dimensions, unless, fore- 
stalling the evil betimes, the Americans decide upon 
adopting a policy which will give the workless something 
better to do than the organising of petitions in boots. 


THE COXEYITES. 


Apr. 25.—In a dranken brawl some shots were fired and one man injured. 
Army escorted out of Fredericton by twenty Deputies. 
28.—The Commonweal army is joined by a contingent from Philadelphia 
at Rockville. Together they number about 400 men. 
29.—10,000 people turned out to see the army march into Brightwood 
Park, on the outskirts of Washington. 
May: 1.—The Commonwealers are preventet from marching to the Capitol 
by police charges. Coxey reaches steps of the Capitol, but is 
not allowed to speak. Hands his protest to reporters. 


Kelly’s Army from the Pacific Slope. 


Apr; 3.—An army of 350 men under ‘‘General” Kelly left San Francisco for 
Oakland on their way to Washington. , 
5.—Kelly’s army, increased to 800 men, encamped in the Revival 
tabernacle, and refused to be transported to Sacramento in box- 
cars. ‘The mayor called out the militia, produced a Gatling gun, 
armed the potice and fire department, and enrolled 1,200 deputies. 
At two in the morning a general alarm was sounded by the 
ringing of the: fire-bells, and the city forces surrounded the 
tabernacle. ‘The army refuses to move. Kelly is arrested and 
released. The army is finally shipped for Sacramento in eight 
box-cars. 
6.—Kelly’s army arrived at Sacramento in freight cars. He is joined by 
200 men. City authorities feed the army on coffee, bread, beef, 
aud soup. The mayor makes arrangements for the transportation 
of the army east in twenty freight cars. 
8.—Governor West of Utah called out the militia and went to meet 
the approaching army at Ogden, Utah, with a Gatling gun. 
Kelly’s men come into Ogden on a South Pacific train. The 
Union Pacific refuses to transport them excepting at full rates. 
10.—Governor Waite telegraphed permission to Kelly to go through 
Colorado. Governor West orders them to return west. The men 
refuse. The Southern Pacific refuses to transport them back 
again excepting at full rates, The men threaten to seize a Union 
Pacific traiv. They are fed by the Charity Organisation and 
supplied with enough food by the mayor of Ogden to last them to 
the Nevada frontier. Meanwhile the camp is surrounded with 
soldiers. 
11.—The army leaves Ogden and marches east. 
12.—Kelly’s army, now consisting of 1,200 men, seizes a Union Pacific 
train of twenty coal cars at Uinta. 
13.—Kelly’s train stopped for the night at Sidney, Neb. 
14.--Governor Jackson places the Iowa National Guard under arms, and 
proceeds to Council Bluffs to meet Kelly. In passing through 
Grand Island, Neb., in twenty-five box-cars, Kelly’s army was 
plentifully supplied with provisions by the maycr, 
15.—At Omaha the army was supplied with provisions on condition that 
they did not leave the,train. On arriving at Council Bluffs the 
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army consisted of 1,400 men. They were increased by 150 recruits 
and supplied with food. 

Apr. 16.—Marched out of Cotncil Bluffs amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
citizens to Weston, a few miles to the east. At Weston the army 
increases to about 1,900 men, and has fourteen waggon loads of 
provisions. ’ R 

17.—Kelly’s army was placei under martial’ law and ‘surrounded by 
soldiers in the Chautauqua grounds, where they had to sleep in 
the rain. 

18.—A deputation of citizens of Council Bluffs waited upon Governor 
Jackson and induced him to withdraw the militia. Indignation 
meetings were held in Omaha and Council Bluffs in protest 
against the treatment of Kelly’s army. nal 

20.—Sympathisers with Kelly in Council Bluffs seize a train and give it 
him, but he refuses to accept the gift. 

" 22.—The army, 1,470 strong, marches from Weston to Neola. It is 
received by the mayor, council and citizens in procession. The 
people hanged Judge Hubbard in effigy for calling out the militia. 

23,—Kelly declares that the army demands that the unemp.oyed shall be 
employed in irrigating the arid lands uf the West. ‘There is some 
quarrelling in the afmy. . 

24.—A company secedes, and a plot to kill Kelly is discoverel. The army 
reaches Atlantic. ‘ ; 

25.—The differences are amicably arranged. The mayor praises tiie 
army for its orderly condact aud the citizens contribute 400 pairs 
of shoes. 

6.—Kelly started from Atlantic with thirty-four waggons lent him by 
farmers. At Anita he was plentifu'ly supplied with fool. 

27.—Kelly marched out of Adair with ovly twenty waggons, some cf 
which he had to pay for. The Mayor of Des Moines issued an 
order that the army was not to camp within five miles cf the city. 

28.—After marching twenty-two miles the army had supper at Van 
Meter. At nine o’clock in the evening they continued their 
march to Des Moines. 

29.—The army, after marching twenty miles for five days, and after a 
forced march of forty through the night of the 29th, arrived iu a 
very fatigued condition at Des Moines. Food and shelter were 
provided for the men. The populace was sympathetic. 

30.—At Des Moines the army receives 200 recruits—now numbers 1,573 
altogether. The mayor wishes to get rid of them, but supplies 
them with food. Kelly endeavours to secure transportation. 

May 2.—General Master Workman Sovereign, of the Knights of Labour, 
threatens to declare a aniversal strike on the railways of Iowa 
unless they supply Kelly with transportation. 

3.—Governor Jackson makes an attempt to secure transportation for 
Kelly, but is refused. 

4.—TIowa officials decide that they cannot use state funds to help Kelly’s 
army. 

6.—350 of Kelly’s army begin building boats for their transportation 
down the Des Moines river. ‘They are visited by 20.000 people. 

7.—Kelly and his men, assisted by General Master Sovereig 1, construct 
130 boats in order to transport his army down the Des Moines 
tiver, 

8.—The citizens of Des Moines pay for the construction of the boats, and 
supply the army with provisions for one day. 

9.—Kelly started with 104 boats down the Des Moines river. Each boat 
contained from eight to ten men. They met with rough weather 
aul were scattered over a distance of twenty miles. 

10.—Ke ly joined hisarmy, which remai :e1 encampe | at Runnels, Towa. 

11.—Kelly’s flotilla made eighty-five miles and auchore 1 for the night at 
Amsterdam Bridge, lowa. The men were in very good spirits. 

12.—Made thirty miles and camped near Uskaloosa, where they were 
provided with food. 

13.—The army floated thirty-five miles down stream and campel at 
Eddyville, lowa. They were plentifully supplie] with provisions 
by the farmers. 

14.—Camped at Ottumwa, Iowa, and were supplied with 12,000 loaves of 
bread and other provisions. 

17.—Arrived at Bonaparte, lowa. People from the country round came 
to witness their arrival and supplied them with provisions. 

19.—The Kelly contingent arrived at Keokuk, Missouri, with 144 boats, 
and 1,178 men. They were plentifully provided with food. 

20.—Kelly addressed a meeting at Quincey, I/l., and his army was 
expectel in the evening, being towel by a boat. He was pro- 
vided with abundance of food. 


The Californian Division. No. 1. 


Frye starte with some 700 men from Los Angeles, California, in the middle 
of March. ‘He is first heard of at Tuxou, Arizona, where he stopped on 
March 20 on his way east in a Santa Fé train. 

Mar. 21.—At El Paso, on the frontier of Texas, rumours of the approaching 
army created a panic, which, however, was allayed, and three 
hundred dollars were subscribe: to feed-the army when it appeare |. 
General Frye however was arrested for vagrancy, but subsequently 
released. ‘ 

26.—The Santa Fé railway officials side-tracked the train in the prairie, 
where no food was procurable. Governor Hogg, of Texas, 
sympathised with the Commonwealers and refused. to call out 
the militia. 

27.—The Governor recalled the compauy of militia guarding the Santa Fé 
trains at Findley. 

apis gd E]) Paso paid for a special train and supplied the army 
with food. 

29.—The Central "Industrial ‘Council of Texas passes resolutions of sym- 
pathy with General Frye. 

30.—The 6°0 Commonwealers were not allowed to dismount at San 
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Antonio, Texas, but were supplied with fuod and joined by sixty 
recTuits, 

Mar. 31.—Frye continues his journey east in fourteen box-cars. 

Apr. 2.—200 recruits arrived at Little Rock by train, who were joined by 250 
from the city. 900 were awaiting transportation at Sun Antonio. 
Altogether the army consisted of about 1,100 men, who maintained 
excellent disvipline, and left for Memphis. 

3.—Frye’s army of 60) arrived at St. Louis, and were encamped in the 
railway yards, They were provided with food by the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

4 —The army crossed the river into Illinots, the ferry passage being 
paid for by subscriptions. 

5 and 6.—F rye remaine at East St. Louis trying to get transportation, 
but did not succeed. He is ordered by the police to leave the 
town. Joined by several recruits, bringing his number up 
to 800. 

11.—Geueral Frye reaches Greenville, Ill., with his force reduced to 3°0, 
and in a worn out condition. Citizens raise money to supply 
provisions. 

13.—356 men of Frye’s army marched into Vandalia, Ill., with musi. 
The city council provided them with food sufficient for two meals. 

14.—There was a split in Frye’s army ; 150 of the men declaring that 
they could not march any further an must have transportativa. 
Frye with 200 men started east. 
19.—Frye’s army encountered bad weather an encamped near Greenup, 
il, The municipality supplied money for provisions. 

23.—The army arrived at ‘Terre Haute, in lndiana, and were vaccinate! 
by the authorities. Forty néw recruits joined. 

24.—After loading into a freight train their horses, etc., bound for Brazil, 
Ind., the engine was set in motion, leaving the men behind. ‘Ihe 
army encamped round fires made of railway fencing. 

25.—The men seized a Vandalia train at ‘Terre Haute bound for Brazil. 

26.—200 of Frye’s men climbed on top of a freight train and rode to 
Indianapolis. 

28.—Frye’s army increase! to 500; made a long stay in Indianapolis. 
it paraded the streets and secured plenty of provisions. 

May 1.—Labour leaders of Indianapolis petition the mayor to rid the town of 
the Commonwealers. 

4.—The mayor requests the army to move on. The Populists raise funds. 

8.—General Frye arrives at Fountaintown, Ind., with 200 men. 

9.—Frye refused permission to enter Shelbyville, camps outside, and is 
visited by 2,000 people. 

11.—The army arrived on foot at Greensberg, Ind. 

12.—The Commonwealers remaine! at Greenup, Ind., for a few days, 
being well supplied with food. 

11.—The army left for Osgood, Ind., with flying colours. 

22.—A small division of Frye’s army arrived at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
sixty-five strong. ‘They had separate from the main army at 
Ciucinnati, and were the first Commonwealers who had eutere | 
the state. They were fed by the authorities. 


Galvin's Division. 


Apr. 14.—Galvin’s division was formel of the 156 deserters from Frye at 
Vandalia, Ill. They chose Galviu to be their lealer, and mar. he! 
south determined to seize a train. 

17.—190 men arrived in Odin, I], and were provided with fool by th 
citizens. They then boarded a Baltimore and Ohio freight train, 
and were hiule 1 forty-eight miles to Flora, 

18.—Galvin arrived with 225 men in his train at Seymour, Ind., and wis 
feasted. ‘They then continued their journey, but disembarke | at 
Aurora and walked over the Ohio state line. 

27.—Galvin’s men captured a freight train near Wilmington. The train 
was sile-tracked near Mount Sterling, but the men refused to 
leave the cars. Ohio militia were placed under arms. 200 
deputies summoned the 285 men to leave the cars, but they refuse | 
to do so. 

28.—The men surrendered to four companies of infantry anda battery of 
artillery. At Drayton, 0., however, they collect enough money 
to carry them to Columbus, 0. 

29.—Galvin’s army arrived at Columbus and slept in the Trades Assembly 
Hall. The citizens providel them with plenty of food ind 
with sufficient money to continue their journey by rail. 

30.—200 men passed through Newark, O., in freight cars, 

May 1.—Galvin’s army passel through Bellaire, O., and is fed by the city. 
. Discipline was well observed. 

3.—Arrived at Homestead, Pa., where they were welcomed with a ban 

and supplied with food and shelter. 
6.—Galvin marched out of Homestead with two waggon loads of pro- 
visions to Duquesne, two miles distant. The army attends «hur-h. 
12.—The division arrived at Greensberg, ’a. Provisions were scarce and 

several of the men were ill. 

14.—The town of Greensburg, Pa., refused to supply the army with fool. 
As they were in a starving condition, Galvin threatened to turn 
them loose to find money for themselves. 


Chicago Division. 
1.—500 men under General Randall started from Chicago for Gran! 
Crossing, escorted by police. 
2.—515 men crossed the Indiana frontier line,and were medically 
examined by the authorities. Eneamped at Hammond. 


May 


3.—Army turned out of Hammond by the police, marched to Hessvil'e 
in a rainstorm, and had to sleep in the open air. 

4.—The army (525) is refused entrance to Hobart, Ind., which i .guarie | 
by deputies. 

5.—The Valparaso council revokes its previous order and feeds anJ 
shelters the army. , 
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| May 6.—Remains in Valparaso over Sunday. Dissension breaks out in the 


camp. 
7.—At Westville, Ind., Randall’s army splits into two divisions. A 
hundred men fullow the leadership of Sullivan. The feeling 
between the two divisions is strong. 
&8,—General Randall refused to go round La Porte, Ind., whereupon he 
and his staff were arrested and lodged in jail. 
9.—The charges against Randall were dismissed. He is received with 
enthusiasm by his 300 fullowers, who had been starving for twelve 
hours, The army then marched to New Carlisle, Ind., where 
they were well received, 
11.—Marched sixteen miles to South Bend, Ind., where they were fei 
and sheltered. 
12.—The army encamped in the Elkhart woods. Randall is threatene! 
with arrest for making speeches. 
14.—Well fed by the Populists at Goschen, Ind.’ Two divisions of the 
Chicago army had previously passe | through the town. 
17.—The army, consisting of 250 men, marched twenty-two miles to 
Columbia City, Ind., where they were provided with food. 
19.—Randall’s army was well received in Fort Wayne, cheltered, well 
fed, and allowed the liberty of the town. 
20.—The army remaiued at Fort Wayne over Sunday. A score of 
recruits joinel. 
Chicago Division. No. 2. 

May 9.—The second division of the Chicago army under Captain Sullivan 
reache! South Bend, Ind. They were met by the police and 
conducted through the town. Food was supplied them. 

10.—At Elkhart 109 men who were waiting the arriva] of the Chicago 
division grew impatient, and seized a Lake Shore and Micbigan 
Southern train and went east. 

11.—Sullivan’s division arrived at Elkhart, Ind., consisting of 75. men. 
They were fed and sheltered by the town authorities. 

12.—The army was refused admission to Goschen, Ind. It was not 
supplied with provisions, and had to camp in a gravel pit, 
where they remained over Sunday. 

14,—Passed throngh Goschen, Ind. 

20.—Sullivan’s men have remaiued four days in Teledo, Ind. They 
received a very warm wel-ome, and a good many recruits joined 
the army. 

St. Louis Division. 


May 2.-—-The St. Louis band, consisting of 300 men under General Morrison, 
marche! thirty miles to Trenton, Ill, The meu were welcomed 
by the people and fed. 

3.—The army arrived at Lebanon, Ill., its numbers having increased to 
400 men. 
5.—300 of the St. Louis army arrived at Highland, Ill. 40 had 
separated aud gone to Carlyle, Ill. 
7.—Morrison boarded a train at Sandoval, Ill., which after running for 
nine miles was side-tracked at Salem, Ill, The army thereon 
resumed its march east. 
11.—General Morrison and army arrived at Vincennes, Ind. 
12.—120 industria's arrived at Shelbyville, Ill., under the command of 
Lansworth, Morrison having been expelled the army. 
13,—At Lawrenceville, Ind., a company of the army dispersed, their 
leader having desertet them. 


Indianapolis Division. 


Apr. 21.—General Aubrey organises an industrial army, rejecting all dis- 
reputable characters. 
23.—Aubrey’s army of 150 men paraded the streets of Indianapolis amid 
the cheers of the crowd, 
May 3.—General Aubrey with forty-five men reached Anderson, Ind. 
5.—General Aubrey and his men remained in camp for two days at 
Anderson. The people sympathised with him, aud he gained 
several recruits. 
7.—The army arrived at Yorkton, Ind. 


Oregon Division. 


April 16.—The north-west army rendezvouse! at Puyallup, Oregon. Con- 
— were expe tel from Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and other 
places. 

26.—Troops were ordered to Puyallup, Oregon, to prevent the army from 
fulfilling its threats of seizing a train. The Washington state 
militia was called out. 

27.—An injunction having been procured by the North Pacific restraining 
the army from sizing any train, the company ran a dummy 
train out of Portland, Oregon, in order to induce the men to seize 
it. They did so, the engine was uncoupled, and the train left 
standing. 

28,.—At Troutdale, Oregon, 507 men ¢aptured an engine and bitched it to 
their cars and started east. The captured cars were met by a 
trainful of soldiers at Arlington and recaptured without a struggle. 
The army was taken back to Portland. 

29.—435 men were brought back to Portland, fifty of them were lodged in 
jail, and the rest were guarded in the cars by soldiers. 

30.—Fifty-three of the Commonwealers were dismissed with a severe 
reprimand for stealing the Uniou Pacific train. 

May 6.—The Union Pacific is allowing the industrials to travel east by train 
in small numbers. 

12.—General Sheffler and 221 men captured a freight train on the Oregon 
short line. They went east at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

13.—A posse of deputies went in an express train to intercept the 
industrials. They had captured another train, abandoning the 
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old one. On hearing of the approa-h of the deputies they 
surrenderei the train to the railway officials at Cokeville, 
Wyoming. 

May 14.—The 200 men attacked the thirty deputies and drove them from their 
train, severely b ating them. ‘The men then took the train and 
proceeded eastward, but were arrested later without resistance. 

19.—The captured Coxeyites were taken to Boise, Idaho. (reat excite- 
meut prevailed. Several divisions of the army have captured 
trains in the North West, but bave been recaptured. 


Washington Division. 


April 30.—Several troops of military are held in readiness to prevent the Puget 
Sound industrials from seizing a train. 

May 1.—500 Commouwealers at Tacoma, Wash., requested the North Pacific 
to send them as cattle with an avimal in each b.x-car. The 
railway however refused to do so. 

3.—A coutingent of the Washington division seized a train at Puyallup. 
But it was side-tracke! in the midst «f the mountains by the 
engineer. Another division 800 strong has stirted to walk east. 

4.—300 men seize! a freight train at Orling, Wash., and went east. 600 
followed on foot. 

5.—Thirty deputies started on a train to arrest the train stealers. 

11.—120 industrials seized a freight train at Ellensberg, Wesh., and started 
to rescue their comrades imprisoned in the county j:il. At North 
Yakima a rail was thrown across the line. The men started to 
run, but were captured by deputies after some shots had been fired. 
Two men were wounded. 65 Coxeyites were taken to Spokane 
heavily guarded. They were confined in two box-cars and were 
not supplied with food or water for thirty-six hours. On arriving 
1,500 Coxeyites tried to rescue their comrades. The deputies 
drove off the cr: wd and the train was started for Seattle. 

12.—At Spokane the feeling between the deputies and the Commonwealers 
ran very bigh and almost led to a street fight. 

13.—Five companies of U. 8. infantry were marched itto Seattle to 
prevent any disturbance of the peace. 





Montana Division. 





Apr. 20.—The Mont ina division of the Commonweal army started from Butte 
50) strong under command of General Hogan. ‘Two miles from 
the town they boarted a North Pacific train, but were taken ba k 
to the city. 

22.—Marshal McDermott, who is guarding North Pacific trains at Butte, 
telegraphed to the Governor of Montana for assistance. 

24.—Hogan’s men capture! a North Pacific train at Butte and started 
east. The United States Marshal was ordered to arrest its 
progress at all hazards. 

25.—At Billings Hogan’s army of 650 men was met by seventy-five 
deputy-marshals, whom they disarmed, and pro-eeded on their 
way. One man on each side was wounded. The army, however, 
was surprised by Federal troops at midnight at Forsyth, Mont. 

26.—250 of Hogan’s men esx:aped, the remaining U20 were closely guarded 
by the troops. 

27.—It was de: ided to keep the men prisoners some time befure bringing 
the ringleaders to trial. 

30.—The army arrive by train at Helena, Mont., uncer military guar, 
and were encamped in the Fair grounds. 

May 14.—Hogan was sentenced to six mouths’ imprisonment for seizing a 
Northern Pacific train. ‘everal of the leaders were also senten el 
to sixty days’ confinement. The 300 meu will be brought ints 
court in bat hes of thirty. 


Colorado Division. 


Greyson started with a detachment of some eighty men from Denver, 
Col., on his March to Washington. He appears to have mace an attempt to 
seize av east-bound train shortly after leaving the town, but did not succeed. 
Apr. 21.—General Greyson at the head of eighty-three meu mar.hed into 

Platteville, Col. The army was fed by the town. 
26.—The army was not warmly re-eived at Orchard, Col. 
27.—Ninety-six men reachel Fort Morgan, Col., in waggons, and were 
fed by the people. 
May 5.—The army arrivei at North Plette, Neb., in a disorganised condition. 
Dissension was rife, and it was rum ured that Greyson bad been 


deposed. : 
Colorado Division. No. 2. 


May 8.—General Sanders, with 400 men, seized an engine at Pueblo, Cul., 
. hitched it to six coal cars, and started east. 

9.—Afier passing two obstructions placed on the line by the railway 
offidals, General Sanders was forced tu abancon the train at 
Chivington, Col., owing to lack of water and a third obstacle. 

10.—The army slept at Chivington, and in the morning procured water, 
and passed the obstruction and proceeded east. They crossed into 
Kansas, exchanged their old engine for a new ove at Horace, 
Kan., and fullowed a passenger express bound east. At Scot 
City rails were torn up and a hundred armed deputies were 
waiting the arrival of the train. As soon as the ¢ ommonwealers 
perceived this they reversed the engine and disappeared. They 
were, however, followed by a train with deputies, and Sanders 
and his army, after a conference, surrendered quietly. The army 
had run over 214 miles in their stolen train. 

11.—The captured army arrived at Topeka in box-cars guardet by 
deputies. They were in good spirits. They were sheltered and 
fed in the railway yards, and will be prose-cted fur obstructing 
the U.S. mails. 

12,—The army was transported to Leayensworth. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE ARREST OF ARMAMENTS. 
Tue MemorIAL oF THE ARBITRATION ALLIANCE. 

Tue Arbitration Alliance of Great Britain after long 
and careful consideration has decided that the moment is 
opportune for securing an expression of opinion from the 
nation'as to the duty of placing a check upon the con- 
tinuous growth of armaments. The following is the text 
of the proposed National Memorial, which it is expected 
will be signed by representatives of every church, every 
labour union, and every municipality, as well as by all 
the most influential men and women in the country :— 

The continuous and unchecked growth of European arma- 
ments has now reached a point which necessitates some 
concerted action to secure relief.- The pressure of military 
and naval expenditure threatens States with bankruptcy, 
cripples the industries and impoyerishe’ the homes of the 
people, and diverts to wasteful preparation for slaughter funds 
thgt would otherwise be available for- purposes of social 
amelioration and reform. 

This ruinous rivalry in armaments is the inevitable, although 
deplorable, result of the absence of any international under- 
It can only be arrested by an international 
agreement. 

We would, therefore, respectfully but earnestly suggest that 
communications should be opened with the European Powers, 
in order to ascertain whether it may not be possible as-a 
first step towards arresting the further growth of national 
armaments, and reducing burdens already-almost intolerable, 
to secure a common and general agreement that, until the 
close of the century, no State will sanction any increase of its 


’ military and nayal expenditure beyond the maximum of the 


estimates of the present year. 


It will be seen that the proposal is strictly limited ‘to 
that which is practical andimmediate. It is understood 
that the memorial is regarded with favour in the highest 
quarters, and that no step has been taken in this matter 
without due consultation with those who are in a position 
to know how things stand in regard to"European politics. 

LETTER FROM M. JULES SIMON, 

When I was in Paris, I was fortunate enough to be 
able to secure from M. Jules Simon, whose article in the 
Contemporary last month on European armaments has 
attracted considerable attention, a letter approving of 
the plan. I submitted to him the proposal which is 
embodied in the National Memorial, and received from 
him the following emphatic endorsement of the sugges- 
tion :— 

Senate, Paris, May 9th, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—I much regret not having seen you., I hope you 
will be able to read this, as I am suffering at the present 
moment from cataract, and am writing under difficulties. You 
wish to ask me if France would be disposed to enter into an 
international agreement having for its end the arrest of any 
increase of military or naval expenditure until 1900 ? 

I answer that I have not the least doubt of it. 

If there were any difficulty it could only be in the case of 
the navy, as it is necessary to incur expense for repairs in 
order to prevent the decay of the ships. No one thinks of 
an augmentation of force. It will be, I repeat, very easy to 
come to an understanding upon this point. “I believe that 
France would enter with empressement on the path of a 


diminution of expenses. We have not to fear the fate of Italy, 


but there is a general indignation against the expenditure 
which the armed peace entails. France is not at all for war. 

It is horrible to think that one is journeying every day 
towards the universal war which will be the cataclysm of 
history, and no one wishes it. The Emperor of Germany said 
to me himself that he would regard whoever forced on war as 
a criminal. : 

I return to your question, and I reply with energy that 
France passionately desires peace, and that she would support 
every attempt in that direction which would not threaten her 
honour or compromise her security.—Pray accept, etc., 

JuLes Smmon, 
WHAT IS PROPOSED. 

In the Contemporary Review the first place is devoted 
to an article entitled “ Halt!” the writer of which says 
that the subject is at least being considered with serious 
earnestness in two Cabinets in Europe. He says:— 

Europe is waiting for one word. It is in the air. It is 
being muttered everywhere. But as yet the word is not 
spoken. That word is, Halt! 

All that is necessary, all that is possible now, is simply to 
ery, Halt! When we have arrested the downward plunge, it 
will be time enough to discuss the best way of retracing our 
steps. If we discuss the second step, we shall never take the 
first. Hence, the question of the hour is not disarmament. 
It is simply the arrest, temporary, but, positive, peremptory, 
and universal, of all fresh armaments. In other words, Halt! 
must be sounded by every War Minister in Europe, and the 
Powers must agree that, for the rest of the century, not a 
single extra franc will be added to the War Budgets of 1894. 
That is the first step, the indispensable condition precedent of 
all-relief. 

The writer then proceeds to point out the considerable 
advantages which are secured by the adoption of this 
limited policy at least as a beginning. 

THE LAW OF THE MAXIMUM. 

The proposal which is now being considered in the 
highest quarters is simply to promote an international 
understanding, that until the close of the present century 
no Power will increase the sum of money expended in 
military and naval armaments beyond the War Budget 
of the current year. This involves no interference with 
the absolute liberty of every Power to fix its own arma- 


ments according to its own conception of its necessities :— . 


They have by a process of continual experiment arrived this 
year at the heaviest expenditure they haye ever made, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that, after so many years, they have 
succeeded in establishing to their own satisfaction what 
amount of armour they can afford to carry. Having reached 
this point, all that it is now proposed to do is to introduce a 
Law of the Maximum for the next six years. Each Power 
would still be left absolutely free to vary to any extent the 
sums devoted to each arm of the service, subject only to one 
limitation. The total War Budget should not be increased 
beyond the point at which they have each fixed it this year for 
themselves. They can, of course, reduce their expenditure as 
much as they please. There will be no Law of Minimum. 
Only a Law of Maximum. In other words, the Powers would 
enter into an international understanding to regard the War 
Budgets of this year as the high-water mark of military and 
naval expenditure for the closing years of this century. 

Each Power, on entering upon this agreement, would specify 
the sum which it devotes this year to its armaments, and, so 
long as the military and naval estimates of succeeding years 
did not exceed that sum, no question would arise. There is 
no check so simple and effective as the money check, nor is 
there any limitation upon the liberty of action of the Powers 
less irksome or embarrassing. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ITS ADVANTAGES. 

It may be objected that, althouzh the international arrange- 
iseussion might be academically admirable, it 
would effect no relief of the burdens which ar+ weighing down 
the industry of the nations. ‘That, of course, is true... But it 
would be much more than a mere academic advantage to arrest 
the automatic growth of national expenditure. In the past 
the War Budgets of Europe have increased at the rate of 23 per 
cent. in six years. In the next six years they would probably 
show at least as great an increase, or say £25,000,000° per 
annum in 1900, To prevent the imposition of that fresh burden 
would be a triumph for civilisation and common-sense. But 
the advantage would not end there. If once the law of the maxi- 
mum were to be accepted as part of the recognised rule of Europe, 
two years would not elapse before the Powers would come to 
consider whether it might not be possible to reduce that 
accepted maximum. ‘There is no special sanctity about the 
tigure fixed by the War Ministries of 1894. The status quo 
must be accepted as the starting-point. But so long as the 
relative proportion of the expenditure of the several Powers is 
maintained intact there could be no objection to a simultancous 
scaling down all round, say by 5 or 10, or even by 20 per cent. 
The first thing to be done, however, is not to discuss whether 
agreement to reduce is possible, but to demonstrate that an 
agreement not to increase is both possible and practical. After 
the Powers have shown their willingness loyally to abide by 
the Law of the Maximum as fixed by this status quo, they will 
be in a much better position to broach the further question as 
to the possibility of a simultaneous modification of the status quo. 

Even if no such modification were attempted, the acceptance 
of the Law of the Maximum would mark a great stride towards 
the establishment of international law in the place of inter- 
nationalanarchy. A broad, unmistakable mark would be drawn 
by the common consent of all the Powers indicating the extent 
beyond which the exactions of militarism should not go. 

OUR NATIONAL DUTY. 

Granting that the adoption of the Law of the Miximum 
is desirable, who are to take the initiative in advocating 
its adoption? The writer indicates three Powers who 
are sufficiently independent to enable them to move in 
The first is the Pope, the second the Tzar, 
“the practical monarch standing sentry over the peace 
of Europe.” The third Power with whom the initiative 
really rests is England. The article concludes :— 

There remains the democracy of Britain, to whom haply 


‘there may be reserved the popular proclamation of this new 


Truce of God. This year England has increased her expen- 
diture on her only effective arm, the Navy, and in certain 
quarters there is much clamour for still further increase. A 
new Ministry is in power pledged to pursue an Imperial policy. 
But the heart of the people is sore within them at the perpetual 
sacrifices which, nevertheless, they resolutely make in order to 
maintain the safety of the one State in Europe which dispenses 
with conscription. If, however, there be at last after these 
long years a chance that the ruinous era of international 
anarchy, with its suicidal competition in armaments, can be 
brought to a close, there will be such an expression of popular 
feeling as will reverberate through the Continent. For the 
democracy is weary of the burdens which crush the family to 
fill the barrack, and impoverish the school and the larder in 
order to squander millions on torpedoes arid artillery. If, as 


the American wittily said, “ Civilisation sometimes takes a lift 


on the powder-cart,” it is indispensable that the whole of her 
resources should not be squandered on powder-carts, otherwise 
there will be no civilisation left to lift. 

I enclose in each number of this Review a form of the 
proposed National Memorial, in order that my readers 
may have an opportunity of appending their signatures, 
and so taking part in the general expression of the 
popular conviction that something should be done. 
Those who desire to assist in this excellent work are 
requested to communicate with the Rev. Dr. Darby, 
Arbitration Alliance, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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THE POPE AS INTERNATIONAL ARSITRATOR. 
AN important article is to be fouud in the Civiltd 

Cattolica (May 19th) on the question of International 

Ar itration in connection with the memurial which, as a 

result of the Chicago Congresses, has been issued by the 

United States Government to all the Governments of the 

civilised world. This document prays that they will 

unitedly agree by mutual treaties to submit for settle- 
ment by arbitration all such international differences as 
shall fail of satisfactory solution by ordinary diplomatic 
methods. The Civilta hails the step as one of extreme 
significance, and speaks of it, indeed, as “little less than 
gigantic”; by it the question of international arbitration 

ceases to be a mere private matter, and has become a 

universal question in which all the Governments of the 

world are interested. The institution, declares the Jesuit 
writer, of such a High Court of International Justice 
would of itself be sufficient to immortalise our century. 

Coming to ways and means, the article discusses the 
basis on which arbitration should be built up. Mere 
utility would not be sufficient, would not compel the 
assent of nations in moments of fierce rivalry. The 
basis must be the higher one of moral right, which alone 
possesses the two indispensable qualifications of univer- 
sality and invariability. Great and small, strong and 
weak, must all feel that they are on a precisely equal 
level in the eyes of the arbitrators. Public opinion, too, 
must come to their support, and hence no time should 
be lost in cultivating popular sentiment in favour of this 
all-important subject of permanent peace. 

To the question of who is toarbitrate the Civi7td declares 
frankly that only one answer is possible. The Pope must 
act as arbitrator; he alone possesses in his person the 
indispensable qualifications :— 

1. His power is spiritual, and therefore more removed from 
mere political considerations than that of any other monarch. 

2. The Pope is habitually an old man and celibate, devoid 
of family ties and uninfluenced by passion. 

3. He is compelled to take as his model in the eyes of the 
world that divine Prince of Peace, whose representative on 
earth he is. 

4. Whereas the increase of their temporal estates is the 
great aim and object of all sovereigns, the sole glory of the 
Pontiff consists in the open defence of truth and right. 

5. The decisions of the Pope are likely to be accessible to 
all, even to those who do not recognise his religious domina- 
tion, as being those of a great moral power. 

But the Pope can only be recognised as an impartial 
arbitrator when he definitely and forever abandons his 
hankerings after a restoration of the temporal power— 
an object which can only be obtained by war or by revolu- 
tion. as 
The London Omnibus. 

Tur Rey. Mr. Buckland has an interesting article in Good 
Words upon “The Omnibus Out and at Home.” He 
describes the depét of the Omnibus Proprietors, Limited. 
The horses are stabled on floors one above the other, some 
having to go up to the fifth floor, Every bus is worked 
by five pairs; four pairs are out every day while the fifth 
rests. Each pair works two journeys per diem, covering 
about sixteen miles in four hours. Although they only work 
four hours a day, and do not begin work until they are 
five years old, they are used up in four years. A London 
bus when new costs from £150 to £160, Before it is 
finished it receives from eighteen to twenty coats of paint. 
The tyres of the busses sometimes only last three or four 
weeks. Every morning at five o’clock the coach-builder 
examines every bus before it goes out. The drivers are 
on duty for about fifteen hours a day, of which three 
hours are available for meals, é' ‘ 
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RULED BY THE DEAD HAND. 
How AMERICA 1s GOVERNED. 


In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Smalley has the first 
place with an article entitled ‘‘ Checks on Democracy in 
America.” It is a very useful article, and one which 
more than confirms all that I have said as to the rule of 
the dead hand in America. 

THE MOST CONSERVATIVE COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 

Mr. Smalley says :— 

Aforetime it may have been a paradox, but it is now the 
mere simplicity of truth to say that America is probably the 
mest Conservative country in the world. 

I have not said as much as that, but possibly Mr. 
Smalley is right. Certainly the Constitution of Russia is 
more flexible and better adapted to enable the living 
Russian nation to adjust its laws accordirg to its 1ieces- 
sities, than is the Constitution of America. 

LESS LIBERAL THAN ENGLAND. 

Of course there is absolutely no doubt that the 
American Constitution is by no means as Liberal as 
that of Great Britain—our monarchy and aristocracy 
notwithstanding. Mr. Smalley says :—- 

It is, I think, admitted by the best writers that in some very 
essential particulars the English Constitution is far more 
democratic than the American. The English machine is so 
contrived as to respond quickly and pretty surely to «external 
pressure. Touch a button, and you turn out » Government. 
Touch another, and you modify your Constitution. In America 
there is no great use in touching buttons. The machine does 
not respond; or does not respond till after a considerable 
length of time. We are ruled by a President who is in for 
four years, and cannot be removed except by impeachment. 
As a rule, the House of Representatives elected for the second 
half of the Presidential term has a majority of his oppovents, 
but to that he pays no attention. He and his cabinet are 
independent of hostile votes in Congress. That is of it-elf a 
pretty considerable element of stability ; but I pass from it in 
order to come to matters of legislation, with a preliminary 
word on elections, 

ORGANISED FOR DELAY. 

A new House of Commons in England, elected all at once on 
some issue of the moment, meets, or may meet, almost at once. 
The American House of Representatives, elected in November 
of one year, does not, unless specially summoned, meet till 
December of the year following. In the interval many things 
may have happened. The popular impulse under which a 
majority of the House was chosen may have died away. Other 
impulses may have succeeded. Other elections will have 
occurred; state and municipal. if not national. The present 
House, with its democratic majority of one hundred, was 
elected, roughly speaking, to alter the Tariff. That was a 
year and a half ago. There has since been a great industrial 
and financial crisis. There has been something very like a 
political revolution. as the spring elections showed. Nobody 
doubts. that the Democratic party has lost ground. Most 
politicians believe that, if there were any means of doing it, if 
a general election or a Presidential election could be held, the 
Democrats would be turned out and the Republicans would 
come in. But there are no means, and before the next election 
the pendulum may have swung back again. Meantime, the 
Tariff has not been modified, and nobody knows when it will 
be, nor to what extent. People have time to consider whether 
they really want it altered, or radically altered, or not, and 
public opinion is brought to bear on Congress with great force ; 
the force being always for deliberation and delay. 

It would be difficult to state more accurately the actual 
working of the American system of government. It is 
based upon the principle that whenever the people make 
up their minds it is so certain they will be mistaken that 


‘they must be prevented by every conceivable constitu- 


tional arrangement from having their way. 











THE SENATE’S POWER. 


After a measure gets through the House of Represen- 
tatives there is the Senate to be reckoned with, and the 
Senate is an extremely conservative body—a millionaire’s 
club it is often called. It is a plutocratic machine, but 
with more power than our House of Lords. The consti- 
tution of the Senate, as Mr. Smalley takes pains to point 
out, is absolutely opposed to the principle of representa- 
tive government, which insists upon some proportion 
between the numbers represented and the number of 
representatives, 


A CHARTERED ANACHRONISM. 


Every State, however, no matter how small it may be, 
has two representatives in the Senate, and the largest has 
no more. Mr. Smalley says :— 

To make this historical and anti-Democratic character of tli 
Senate permanent and immutable, it is enacted in the Consti-- 
tution that no State without its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. In every other particular th: 
Constitution may be amended by a three-fourths majority ; in 
this it cannot. You cannot deprive Delaware, which has 
170,000 inhabitants, of her Senatorial equality with New 
York, which has 6,000,000 inhabitants, without the consent o! 
Delaware. What is the Democracy, with its passion for the 
doctrine of numbers, going to do about that? It can do nothing 
If Democracy means the rule of the majority, the constitution 
of the Senate is in flagrant contradiction to that principle. 

It goes on in this way all round. Mr. Smalley con- 
tinues :— 

CHECKS, CHECKS, AND STILL MORE CHECKS. 

The checks upon ordinary legislation, including the fixed 
four years’ term of the Executive, the Presidential veto whic), 
is frequently used (President Cleveland, during his first term. 
vetoed more than a hundred bills), the co-ordinate and, in all! 
respects but ene, co-equal legislative powers of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the long interval between the elec- 
tion and the meeting of Congress, the legislative continuity of 
the Senate with its six years’ tenure, which is never renewed 
all at once, but by thirds each two years, the revising jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court—these and other limitations mus‘ 
seem to the English Radical very numerous and obstructive. 
To the English Conservative they may throw some light upon 
the strength of that Conservatism in America of which he is 
beginning to discover the existence. But they are as nothing 
to the checks upon legislation affecting the fundamental law. 
or, in American phrase, amendments to the Constitution. 


And here again Mr. Smalley is quite right. 
THE RULE OF A DEAD HAND, 


No more careful provision has ever been made for 
securing the subordination of the interests of the living 
to the iron grasp of the dead hand than that which is 
laid down in the provisions for amending the American 
constitution. Before any amendment can be made in this 
ancient document, drawn up by men living on the eastern 
fringe of the American continent, none of whom dreamed 
of legislating for the Pacific Slope or for seventy millions 
of people, the following procedure has to he gone 
through :—The proposed reform must be carried first by 
two-thirds majority in the House of Representatives, and 
then by a two-thirds majority of the Senate. When this 
has been done, the amendment must be sent down to eachi 
of the separate States of the Federal Union. Of these 
there are forty-four, and each of them has two separate 
legislative bodies. Mr. Smalley says :— 

These States occupy half the North American continent ; 
each one of them has a Constitution of its own; each has i 
population with distinctive traits and a strong State feeling: 
thrir legislatures are chosen under varying conditions of 
suffrage, meet at different periods of the year, and preserilc 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


each their own methods of procedure. Yet three-fourths of 


them must concur in an amendment. If there be one less than 
three-fourths, the amendment fails. 
THE SUPREME CHECK OF ALL. 


But even this imposing array of checks upon the 
popular will does not satisfy the conservative American. 
Mr. Smalley says :— 

Suppose a law to have run all these gauntlets, to have passed 
the House and the Senate, and, if a constitutional amendment, 
three-fourths of the State Legislatures; suppose it to have 
escaped the President’s veto, or been passed over it by a vote 
of two-thirds of both Houses, it has still to take its chance of 
being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That is one more check, and it is also a check 
which cannot be got rid of, as all the others may, by eventually 
electing a new House, or a new Senate or a new President. 
The Supreme Court is not-an elective body, and I suppose that 
might seem to the English Radical a sufficient reason for 
sweeping it away. The judges are appointed for life by the 
President. They are responsible to no popular tribunal; not 
even to public opinion. They sit as a Court of pure law; the 
final authority from which in all America there is no appeal. 
Their jurisdiction, strictly defined though it be, is co-extensive 
with the whole Union. It is the one instance in history in 
which. popular sovereignty, acknowledged as supreme in the 
long run for every other purpose and over every other authority 
t» which it has delegated power, submits to a master whom it 
did not appoint, and cannot rem ve, an cannot escape. 

A unanimous vote of the people, the unanimous vote of House 
and Senate, and.the approval of the President, would not make 
a statute law if this tribunal says it is not law. 

After this clear and succinct exposition of the impedi- 
ments which are placed in the way of the government of 
the people, by the people, through the people in the 
United States of America, it is possible that my readers 
may begin to discover the similarity, which impressed me 
so much, between the fundamental principles of the 
‘Russian empire and the American Republic. 


THE REFORM OF CITY GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA. 
Its NEED In NEw York. 


Mr. GopkIn in the Annals of the American Academy 
writes a very interesting paper on the problems: of 
municipal government illustrated by the experience—the 
doleful and tragic experience of New York. Mr. Godkin, 
together with all other observers, agrees in believing that 
the only fundamental remedy for the malady under 
which municipalities in America are labouring is a 
growth of the municipal spirit. At present the good of 
the city is sacrificed to party interests, and the best 
mayor in the world is opposed by the Republicans, if he 
happens to be a Democrat, without any compunction in 
order to secure a party victory. Mr. Godkin thinks that 
the duty of securing the good government of the city is one 
of the most solemn, responsible, most difficult, but also 


‘most imperative of all the political duties which the 


modern age imposes upon man. 
are beginning to open their eyes to this fact. 
Says :— 

There is, I think, a growing perception that the present 
eondilion of city governments in the United States is bringing 
democratic institutions into contempt the world over, and 
imperilling some of the best things in our civilisation. 

Mr. Godkin points ont with great lucidity that in 
modern municipal government we are trying an experi- 
ment which is almost new in the history of civilisation, 
that is to say we are endeavouring to govern verv rich 
communities by the votes of very poor men. Mr. Godkin 
gives a terrible account of the progressive degeneration 


Fortunately Americans 
Mr. Godkin 
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of municipal government in New York ever since 1890, 
In that year an illiterate and obscure man was elected 
mayor, whose establishment in office was a notice to the 
criminal and vicious classes that their day at last had 
dawned. All the places which fell vacant were filled 
with adventurers of the lowest character, and things 
wert on from bad to worse amid the denunciatiun of the 
press. This fact, says Mr. Godkin— 

shows that nothing can take the place of character in city 
government—no laws, or checks, or charters; that, in fact, 
the main difficulty in getting good municipal government is 
the difficulty of getting good men to take the o'tices. This is 
emphatically the difficulty in New York. The main trouble is 
that the official class is a low class, without either social, 
business, or pecuniary responsibility. The office-holders, too, 
are nearly all banded together, to make the meddling of the 
better class with the city affairs, difficult, or tiresome, or un- 
profitable. The police captain of the precinct, the justice of 
the police court, and the district leader of the Tammany 
organisation, are all leagued together to keep the poor in 
subjection, and prevent the rich from interfering. Their 
means of annoyance, for a poor man, are endless. They can 
arrest him on small pretences, prevent his getting employment 
from the city, or city contractors, pursue him for allowing his 
goods to remain on the sidewalk, and for not cleaning off the 
snow promptly, tax him heavily, or let him go free. All these 
means of persecution are freely resorted to, so that the poor, 
and especially the foreign poor, are really as much in subjec- 
tion to Tammany, as the Italians to the Camorra The source 
of it all is the character of the mayor. He appoints the 
police commissioners, and the commissioners appoint the 
captains; and he appoints the police just ces also, and is 
responsible for their quality. When the Act under which the 
present justices act was under consideration in the Legislature, 
the proviso that all appointees should be lawyers of a certain 
standing at the Bar was stricken out, so thatthe mayor has a 
completely free hand in selection, and the result is that most 
of those appointed recently under the Tammany réyime are old 
* toughs,” liquor dealers, gamblers, or simple adventurers, who 
have lived from the age of twenty by holding small offices, 
such as doorkeepers or clerks of the minor city courts. 

Now there is nothing in the moral sphere of city govern- 
ment so important as what I may ¢all the administration of petty 
justice—that is, justice among the poor, ignor int, and friendless. 
In this field there is no American city which is not very defec- 
tive. Little or no attention is given by the better class of the 
public to the qualifications of the police magistracy, and the 
result is that our police bench is the astonishment of all 
foreigners who come in contact with it. That of New York is 
probably the worst of any; every attempt to elevate it has, 
thus far, failed. 

The fact is, although Mr. Godkin does not call atten- 
tion to it, that in America, Party has becone an idol, and 
to this idol—as to a grim Moloch—are sacrificed all the 
best interests of the city. When the Hebrew prophets are 
read in an American city, this fact stands out very 
clearly. 


Edueation in the States. 


In the Educational Leview for May Miss Woodward ‘ 


gives a very sombre account of the crude, superficial, and 
imperfect education provided for girls in the Southern 
States of America. The writer of an article on “ The Cost 
of Undergraduate Education” tabulates the income that 
American colleges have found it necessary to provide for 
the proper elucation of college students. It varies from 
53 dols. in Cornell, Iowa, to 414 dols. in Vanderbilt. The 
cost for each student, above fees, varies from 44 dols. in 
Syracuse to 400 dols. in the Leyland Stamford. There 
are 788 students in Harvard, 1,641 in Columbia, and 
1524 in Cornell. The minimum college income for 
effective work is stated to be 270 dols, per student, with 
220 students as a minimum number. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
WHAT WILL THE LIBERALS DO”? 


Mr. Ropert WALLACE, M.P., has the first place in the 
Fortnightly Review with an article entitled “ The Future 
of Parties.” Mr. Wallace chiefly concerns himself with 
what should be and what is likely to be the attitude of 
the Liberal party in relation to Socialism. Mr. Wallace 
is uncomfortable at the way in which things are going, 
and he raises his voice somewhat after the fashion of the 
pelican in the wilderness or the sparrow upon the 
house-tops, to warn his brother Liberals as to what they 
should do in view of the probable progress of Sucialism :— 


THE COMING COXFLICT. 


There are many, signs that a great conflict is approaching on 
the central social question, and existing parties, with Govern- 
ments actual or possible, will have to make up their minds 
what to do in the matter. There is not only the consideration 
that with power in the hands of the masses of the people, an 
attempt to revise and remodel their condition was bound to 
come; there are also the actual facts of the situation. Socialism 
is undoubtedly a growing creed, attracting the attention and 
belief not only of less well-informed people, but of persons of 
the highest intelligence and culture. Probably in a few years 
it will come, not into a universal, but a very widespread accepta- 
tion. The popular religious instinct seems also not unlikely a 
Socialistic propaganda. This instinct is at present very ably 
out of employment. 
{ WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


People differ as to what Socialism is. We are all 
Socialists nowadays, but Socialism, as Mr. Wallace uses 
it, means the collectivist principle of Carl Marx carried 
to an extreme point. He says :—- 

“Socialism” in the sense in which it is going to be politi- 
cally formidable, and as set forth by its responsible propa- 
gandists, is a very clear and well-defined scheme indeed. It 
means the annihilation of private capital, the management of 
all industrial preduction and distribution by the State, when 
Government shall be the sole farmer, manufacturer, carrier 
‘and storekeeper, and we shall all be turned into civil servants, 
under the control and in the pay of the Ministry of the day. 
On the face of it this scheme promises to do away with one 
ground of complaint against the existing social order. Under 
it, whether everybody can be made well-to-do or not, nobody 
is likely to be much better off than his neighbour, except 
through jobbery or dishonesty. 7 

WHY IT MAY SUCCEED. 

This latter consideration will probably prove one of the 
most powerful in procuring a favourable reception for the 
Socialistic gospel. There is a look of universal justice about 
it. There is a certain magnificence, both moral and material, 

"in the Socialistie conception which is apt of itself to impart 
conviction to those whose interest it is to be convinced. 

As regards its promoters, I cannot regard them as feather- 
heads. ‘The men I have mentioned, however, look uncommonly 
like the advance guard one generally reads of in connection 
with successful movements. ‘hey have pertinacity, capacity 
for popular speech, and that dash of fanaticism which gives 
courage and attracts faith, Such men always make a way for 
their cause. 

WHY IT MUST FAIL. 


I admit all this more reluctantly than readily, inasmuch 
as I'am not myself, as at present advised, a believer in Socialism. 
For one thing, I do not belicve the scheme can ever be set up. 
As a preliminary, it requires the destruction of the private 
capitalist as such. I do not think the capitalist will allow 
himself to be destroyed. 

For my own part, I do not take kindly at all to the idea of 
being a civil servant, to be drilled and dragooned. bullied and 
fined by a departmental head ; I want the chaac? of cutting out 
a career for myself, and would rather have a crust of bread 
and liberty than two crusts and restraint or slavery. 


OF REVIEWS. 


WIEN SOCIALISM IS NOT SOCIALISM, 

Although Mr. Wallace opposes his prospective conver- 
sion into a civil servant—a class which, according to his 
observation, is by no means particularly happy or con- 
tented—he is not opposed to very considerable instal- 
ments of Socialism. He says:— 

Factory, mines, and railway legislation, even the eight hours 
day, are not Socialistic, for the simple reason that they leave 
the existence of private Capitalism intact. They regulate it 
by a practicable moral standard, and by thus ensuring it a 
longer life, are really anti-Socialistic. 

LIBERALS SHOULD STAND FOR LIBERTY, 

In view of this prospective advance of the Socialist 
propaganda, the question arises as to what the Liberals: 
should do. Mr, Wallace has no doubt upon this subject. 
He says :— 

But it is one thing to assist me in working out my career, 
and another to deprive me of my career altogether, and that is 
what scientitic Socialism proposes. I am no longer to be my 
own master, free to do with and for myself what I like and 
can. Lam not to belong to myself, but to the State, whos: 
serf I am virtually to be. 

The courageous, the straightforward, and therefore, in th: 
end, the wisest thing for the Liberal party to do would be to 
announce that it is not, and does not mean to be, Socialist in 
the special sense, that w..ile it is willing, on the immemorial 
lines, to develop State service of the individual to the verge oi 
endangering individual liberty and national strength of 
character, it draws the line at an attempt to make Government 
the national breadwinner. 

If the Liberal capitalists belie ec in themselves and in thei 
professed doctrine of “trust in the people,” why do they not 
start an anti-Socialist mis:ion of their own, argue the matte: 
out before the people, and leave them t» judge after full 
information on both sides? If they are afraid of this—an:d 
their hesitation about payment of members looks like it—thc) 
are in a false position. 

Should other counsels, however, prevail, and concession: 
substantially Socialistie or hostile to rightful individual! 
liberty be made for the purpose of keeping certain persons 
rather than certain principles in power, the Independent 
Labour Party, despite their alleged difficulty in procuring 
party funds, may ultimately have a fairly brave time. Thi 
partial submission of the Liberal party without argument wil! 
seem to the masses of the electorate a tacit acknowledgment 
of the truth of Socialism and add immensely to its parts 
strength. 


Tre Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society, 
dated July to December, 1893, but issued in May, 1894. 
is a very creditable number, It is copiously illustrated, 
and very varied, comprising subjects as diverse as. 
“‘Vestiges of Village Communities,” “ Protective Resem- 
hlance and Mimicry in Nature,’ “The River Valleys of 
the Himalayas,” and “ The Influence of Rainfall on Com- 
mercial Development.” The report of the proceedings 
also is interesting, and the whole number is very 
creditable to the society. 

In THE ConresstonaL —In the Woman at Home the 
Countess of Warwick fills in her page of confessions :— 
The quality you most admire in 

in. . . . . . . 
The quality you most admire 

In woman . . . 
Your favourite occupation . 


A strong sense of honour. 


Uns*lfishness. 
Reading. 


Your favourite pastime. . . Hunting. 
Your favourite season of the 

year . Pt Sane All. 
The flower you most admire Daisy. 
Your favourite holiday resort . Home. 
The poet you admire most . hongfellow. 


Eliot. 
Story.of an African Farm. 


Creorg? 


Your favourite novelist . 
Your favourite story —. 
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‘the mystery of the trees in Behar. 


IS OUR POSITION SAFE IN INDIA? 
By Sir George CHESNEY AND OTHERS. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir George Chesney has a 
paper suggested by the Spectator’s recent scare concerning 
Sir George does not 
believe that there is any substance in the Spectator’s 
scare, but he cannot resist the temptation to have a shy 
at the various objects of an Anglo-Indian’s abomination. 
Of these the National Congress is of course the first and 
foremost; second to it is the native Indian press; and 
then in due course come the Opium Commission, the 
Cotton Duties, the repeal of the C. D. Acts, ete., 
ete. Omitting these things, which may be taken as 
read, Sir George says a good deal concerning the way in 
which the British rule is regarded by the natives. He 
says:— 

UNREST AMONG THE PEASANTS. 

Signs are not wanting at the present time that an uneasy 
state of feeling is arising among the most important class—the 
agricultural community—who compose the vast majority of the 
people, and whose claims and interests should be our first 
consideration. Among these there is unquestionably in many 
extensive tracts of the country a degree of distress which calls 
for active remedy, due to their increasing indebtedness to the 
professional trader and money-lender, involving a wholesale 
alienation of land from the simple peasantry who have held it 
from time immemorial, and who for the most part cannot read 
or understand the contracts under which they sign away their 
heritage in redemption of loans borrowed at exorbitant interest. 
This process of alienation is favoured by the system of our 
tribunals, which from the humblest district to the highest 
appellate courts are absolutely unsuited to the primitive state 
of civilisation with which they have to deal; courts whose 
procedure is pedantic and technical to a degree that would be 
grotesque if the consequences were not so lamentably serious. 


LANDGRABBING BY LAW. 


Add that our State education, given almost gratuitously, has 
let loose a flood of hungry and pauper pleaders to practise in 
these courts—a class compared with whom the pettifogging 
attorney of English fiction would be a legal philosopher— 
hairsplitters and masters of chicanery, and the result is our legal 
system as we find it in practice. With its highly technical 
system of pleading and the facilities offered for appeal from 
court to court, it lends itself to the passion for litigation which 
is an especial foible in the character of the Indian in all classes, 
and a state of things has arisen and is in rapid progress under 
which the ownership ef land is passing wholesale from the 
peasant proprictors to a tapacious money-lending class. Some- 
thing has been done by Acts of the Indian legislature applied 
to special districts, as for example the Deccan Ryots Act, to 
check this process. But no measure of reform will suffice to 
cure the evil short of the complete abolition of the sale of land 
for debt, to which might be added with great advantage the 
prohibition of the agency of professional pleaders in, at any 
rate, the lower courts. The importance of action in this 
respect can hardly be over-estimated. 

Whatever needs to be done in India, one thing is quite 
certain :— 

Free institutions, government by the people, did not come in 
England till the nation was fit to receive them, and to attempt 
to apply these to India in its present condition would be to 
risk destruction of the comparative civilisation it now enjoys, 
and a return to the political chaos from which, under British 
rule, it has recently emerged. 

Notuine Like Inpico. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Donald N. Reid, an 
indigo planter in Behar, discusses the same questions as 
Sir George Chesney, but from the standpoint strictly of 
an indigo planter. His article is interesting, but rather 
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odd. In this good man’s opinion there is nothing like 
leather, for the way in which Behar is to be rescued from 
chronic pauperism is by developing the indigo industry, 
and in order to do this he makes a very extraordinary 
appeal to the ladies of England :— 

The establishment of fodder and dairy farms in conjunction 
with indigo factories would deal the death-blow to the cow- 
killing agitation in Behar. There is no denying the fact that 
the condition of the live stock in Behar is a disgrace to the 
British Raj. Indigo can be made a blessing to the lard and a 
most paying industry, if worked on a sound commercial basis 
and on high farming principles, for the benefit of the ryots and 
their cattle; and there would be no better investment for 
women with capital than indigo factories in Behar and the North- 
west provinces which were worked on scientitic principles. It, 
therefore, certainly would be no hardship for the mothers in 
England to dress themselves and their children in cloth which 
had been dyed with indigo produced at factories which were 
working on improved and scientific principles for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor in Behar, on the understand- 
ing that after a dividend at the rate of five per cent. had been 
paid on each season’s working the surplus profits should go to 
the*London hospitals for women and children. Say that only 
ten thousand maunds, or seven hundred and twenty thousand 
lbs., of indigo were produced under this system, I calculate that 
after paying a dividend of five per cent. to the lady shareholders 
of the factories there would be a surplus profit of £60,000 a 
year to devote to the London hospitals for women and children. 


THe Morat ANARCHY OF INDIA. 


In Temple Bar Alice Cameron, writing on “ Impressions 
of Rajputana,” gives a very interesting description of the 
moral chaos which English education has brought about 
in India, Miss Cameron says it removes ancient land- 
marks and sets up others in their places which are not 
recognised ; it does away with time-honoured prejudices 
and customs, but cannot touch the climate from which 
they spring; it eradicates race distinction and creates 
hybrids, who grow up absolute sceptics, believing in and 
accepting no standard of right and wrong. The record 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory from any point of 
view. 

Girl Missionaries in China. 

Mr. LitTLEeDALE, who with his wife has just travelled 
from Batum to Pekin in order to shoot three or four wild 
camels, whose skin and skeletons he has brought back 
for the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
describes his adventures in a paper which is published in 
full in the Geographical Journal. It is a very interesting 
narrative of travel and adventure, which unfortunately is 
too long for reproduction here. There is one passage, 
however, which I quote in order that it may be brought 
before the American Missionary Society responsible for 
the care of these Swedish girls :— 

In the town of Kwei-hwa-cheng there were a colony of 
Swedish girls living alone: they had been sent out to China 
through the instyumentality of an American. These poor 
ladies had been exposed to many insults on their way up 
country, and to daily ribald remarks in the streets of Kwei- 
hwa-cheng, and one shudders to think what may be their fate. 
It is difficult to speak temperately of a society or individual 
that, in the name of religion, lightly takes the responsibility 
of sending these women out wholesale to a country like China, 
and when there, leaves them practically without supervision or 
protection, and with most inadequate means. It will scarcely 
be credited that, though they usually go about in pairs, a girl 
hardly speaking a word of the language will sometimes be 
sent alone with a Chinaman several days’ journey in a cart to 
visit some town where there is no European. Altogether, I 
don’t think Mrs. Littledale or I have ever felt more sad than 
the day we left those kind, enthusiastic, open-hearted Swedes. 











THE SECRET OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
By tue Hon. R. B. Brett. 

Mr. Brett contributes to the Nineteenth Century one 
of the most interesting essays on English statesmen 
which he has yet published. It is entitled the ‘Queen 
and Lord Palmerston,” and although it is chiefly devoted, 
‘as the title implies, to the relations between Her Mjesty 
and her masterful Prime Minister, the chief interest in 
the paper consists in Mr. Brett’s analysis of Lord 
Palmerston’s character. Mr. Brett says, speaking of 
Lord Palmerston :— 

’ His creed was the creed of Canning, but his methods were 
-often those of Mrs. Grundy. 


ENGLISH, SO ENGLISH, YOU Know ! 


Notwithstanding this, Palmerston had an unquestioned 
hold upon the nation. What was the secret? Mr. Brett 
-answers the question as follows :— 

First and foremost he was lucky, and there is, in the view of 
the average Briton, Cato notwithstanding, no more glorious 
attribute. Secondly, he was known to be an “ excellent 
Minister,” free from subtleties, and endowed with a plain 
understanding, after the manner of a_ well-to-do citizen. 
Finally, he was believed to be viewed with jealousy and di-- 
like by all foreigners and in constant danger from their 
intrigues, sufficient in itself to insure him the highest place in 
the regard of men who still, like their hero Nelson, had 
been taught in childhood to “ hate a Frenchman as they did the 

devil.” He was, one of his lifelong opponents said of him after 
his death, English to the ba*kbone; and he contrived to make 
Englishmen immeasurably of more account in their own eyes, 
and to some extent so in those of other nations. His sympathy, 
openly expressed, for popular liberties, his dislike and con- 
tempt for petty tyramny or oppression, counted for much ; while 
most of all, hie cheerful courage in the midst of the difficulties 
of the Indian Mutiny, and the disasters of the Crimean winter, 

_ his never-failing belicf that all would be well, and his clear- 
headed appreciation of what was required, inspired the nation 
with a confidence that so long as Palmerston was there, clouds, 
however black they might appear, would presently disperse. 

A final cause, which contributed not a little to the Minister’s 
success, lay in the exaggerations and mouthing of the “ Man- 
chester school” of politicians, who, having scored heavily in 
the fight for Free Trade, had got to believe themselves 
infallible. and their doctrines only a degree if at all less 
worthy of absolute credence than the gospels. 

ANTI-MANCHESTERTAUM. 

A Minister who kept racehorses and had at his command a 
good store of very blunt vernacular, who could not be got to 
admit that he understood an abstract thought, who always 
knew what he wanted and,was determined to carry it ont 
regardless of the opinions of others, who conceived his own 
ideas to be superior to those of other people. who never looked 
farther than to-morrow, and much preferred not to think 
beyond this evening, but who at the same time was determined 
to establish the privilege of an Englishman to the side-walk 
all over the world, while-men of other nations might step into 
the gutter—this Minister represented aspirations which had 
long ago sickened under rounded periods intended to convince 
humanity that bread and calico summed up their total 

- requirements, and were more than sufficient for rational 
happiness. This was the popular conception of Palmerston 
when in 1855 he became First Minister of the Crown. 

THE STRENGTH OF HiS DEFECTS. 

His v.ry limitations helped him. Mr. Brett says :— 

He refused to set his mind to work on hypotheses. In fact, 
he was a typical man of the world, and, as it has been often 
said, a man of the world is not an imaginative animal. 

A more intelligent public would have winced as the 
Queen winced on reading the way in which Lord Pal- 
merston played the part of Constitutional Pecksniff 
among the Exropean dip!omatists :— 
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.But to the English middle classes, however, with their 
ludicrous vanity and Pharisaical faith in their own institutions, 
the attitude of their repr: sentative in the councils of Europe 
was a keen source of delight. Palmerston’s lectures were read 
and approved with avidity, and while he ministered to the 
weakness of his countrymen, he fostered in them a wish t» 
maintain their existing constitution intact as an example t» 
other nations of a perfect form of government. 

If the Queen had occasion to wince at his methods, she owes 
largely to Palmerston the ease with which the English 
Monarchy weathered a storm that proved so fatal to other 
royal houses. 

HIS UNPOPULARITY AT COURT. 

It was not until 1855, when he became Prime Minister, 
that the Queen and the Prince Consort finally overcame 
their dislike of him. This was quite as much due to his 
morals and his manners as to his political methods :— 

Possessing undoubtedly the powers of a first-rate man, but 
holding the creed of a second-rate man, his frivolity appeared 
unpardonable in the Germanic eyes of the Prince, and his 
policy as frivolous and hand-to-mouth as his morals. 

Notwithstanding this, Lord Palmerston got on very 
well with the Queen from the day he became Prime 
Minister, and after the death of the Prince Consort, he 
was almost her only friend. Mr. Brett concludes his 
paper thus :— 

In spite of differences and quarrels, the Queen had always 
extended to Lord Palmerston that straightforward support of 
he lack of which none of her Ministers have ever complained, 
and when he died she could not help feeling that her youth 
had passed away with him, and that she was left a lonely 
wom:n face to face with the awful responsibilities of her great 
office, without one human being in the world whom she could 
call an old friend. Pa 


Maemillan’s Magazine. 

In Macmillan this month there are several interesting 
articles, one of the best being that devoted to “ Cardinal 
De Retz,” who is described, not without cause, as the 
wicked cardinal. ‘A. Vision of India,’ as India is 
expected to be after India is left to the Indians, forms 
the subject of a sketch written as a warning against 
further concessions being made to the Bengali baboo. The 
writer describes how in the first days of the Session the 
Indian Parliament is dispersed by the army, and then 
says :-— 

The golden years return, the years before the white Sahibs 
had set their accursed yoke on the land, and India belonged 
in very deed to her own people. Space fails us to tell how 
they celebrated their freedom; how Scindia warred with 
Holkar and the R:jpoot prinees with each other; how the 
N zam wasted Mysore and the Mahrattas burned Bombay ; 
how the Chinese overran Nepaul and the Russians and Afghans 
harried the Punjaub, sacked Lahore, and marehed on Delhi, 
where Ahmed Shah (who had promptly strangled the old 
Commander-in-Chief) had installed himself as Emperor. 

In an interesting paper on “ Reminiscences of Kossuth,” 
Professor Nicol says :— 

Of the few great men T have known: Longfellow’s was the 
most gracious, Jowett’s the wisest, Mazzini’s the intensest, 
Kagsuth’s the most spacious nature. 

The writer of an article on “ The Beginnings of the 
British Army” maintains that Tommy Atkins is a 
Cromwellian product :— 

For the British soldier, the disciplined fighting man in the 
red coat, dat+s from the Civil War; and the fi. st British army 
was the New Model Army organised under the ordinance of 
the 15th of February, 1644-5. On that day, we may fairly 
affirm, was born the individual whom it is the fashion to call 
Thomas Atkins; who, to say the least of him, has carried 
death and his national peculiarities into more lands than ever 
soldier in the history of the world. 
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THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS. 
Mr. Hawes on F. D. Maurice. 

To the Contemporary Review Mr. Haweis contributes a 
very interesting article upon Frederick Denison Maurice, 
whom he describes as the last of the prophets :— 

He was the most saintly personality of the nineteenth century, 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble not excepted. Maurice, apart from 
his prophetical and inspired qualities, was essentially a tran- 
sition man of a transition period. He wasa bridge between the 
old aud the uew. 

Mr. Haweis gives some curious details as to the com- 
parutively small sale of his books :— 

In his own lifetime, I was toll years ago by Macmillan, his 
devoted publisher, that the sale of each new book averaged 
about eight hundred. The same people bought about the 
same number of copies, and some were published at a loss. 

These eight hundred volumes, however, together with 
the influeuce which he exercised over the men of his 
time, le't a deep impression which was solely for good. 
This was especially so in relation to the co-operative 
movemeut, of which he was one of the pioneers. Mr. 
Haweis says :— 

But he left his divine mark on the Socialists’ movement all 
the same—* not capital, or labour, or land, or goods, but human 
relations, lie at the root of all social reforms.” Ail questions 
between employers and employed are to be solved tnat way. 
Seek ye tirst the kingdom of God and His righteousness; what 
is right and just and loving and fair between man and man, 
the discovery of that is the ouly solution of all these stormy 
questions, Strikes, struggles, starvation prices, sweating 
middlemen, grasping mercuant princes—the gulf between the 
ric. who grew richer and the poor who grew poorer would, he 
thought, never be bridged by political economy or legislation— 
Eight Hours Day Bills and so forth. No. Nothing but right 
Aumen relations—the kingdom of reaven set up on earth. 

‘he following extracts emboly the most interesting 
passages in the article :— 

I think it was the Rey. Harry Jones who first named him 
“the prophet,” a title which he uever lost, and which no one 
ever dreamed of applying to any one else in our company, not 
even to Dean Stanley. But the prophet was very gevial and 
human and homely with all. I remember his plumping 
himself down by my side on a particularly soft sofa with 
springs, which sent him up and down—as in the very lap of 
Juxury. “ Dear me,” he said, turning to me with a twinkle of 
humour in his cye, “this is a most soft and comfortable sofa ; 
it makes one feel quite like a dean.” 

Maurice was a good listener, a good talker; I should not 
say a good conyersationalist, but a sublime monologist. He 
was patient. 

Maurice’s estimate of his contemporaries was characteristic 
and interesting: his dictum on Carlyle, “who believed in a 
God who lived till the death of Oliver Cromwell,” has hardly 
been surpassed for keenness and truth of satire. And of Mill 
he said (how subtly !): “'I'Me circumference of his thoughts is 
enlarging continually. I wish they had a centre.” 

One morning we fell to talking of the theatre, and of the 
habit good people in those days had of staying away from it. 
I said, “* Would not the presence of the clergy do something to 
elevate the stage?” ‘On the whole,” he replied, “I think 
they would elevate the theatre, as at present conducted, best 
by staying away; but,” he added quickly, “I deeply sympa- 
thised with Mr. Macready’s noble efforts, and when te brought 
out ‘Ion,’ all the clergy in London should have put on their 
largest white ties and sat in the pit.” 

Mr. Haweis gives an analysis of what he considers to 
be distinctly Mauriceian theology, for which I have nu 
room, but. I quote one or two illustrative passages :— 

“If,” I said to him one day, “ God’s hell of punishment és 
disciplinary, and men may hereafter rise out of it, is it not 
mal ing the future hell a mere Romanist purgatory?” I shall 


never ferget tie solemn tire in his eye, as he looked througu 
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and throygh me, and with a trembling voice said, “ And are 
not we in purgatory now? and shall we not pray that He will 
burn the dross out of us?” 

I remember Henry Sidgwick (of Cambridge) saying to me at 
Trinity College (we were undergraduates together) in the old 
days: “In Maurice’s hands you feel like a horse being led up 
to a five-barred gate, which is your theological problem, how 
will you get over it? Maurice shows you the gate, dilates 
upon its bars, its height, its insuperability, strokes your nose a 
little more, and all of a sudden you tind yourself looking at 
the gate from the other side. You know you have not got over 
it legitimately, but how you find yourself on the other s.de you 
do not know.” 

The best sayings of Maurice quoted in the article are, 
however, the following :— 

“You must aspire high if you would know yourself to be 
nothing. If you would feel yourself to be the man that you 
are, you must claim your privilege of being like God.” 

I said to him once, soon after entering the ministry, “I do 
not feel as if I had got hold of God.” “ No,” said the pr »phet, 
“you have not got hold of God; but He has got hold of you.” 

Mr. Haweis concludes his interesting and sympathetic 
tribute to his master as follows :— 

“Christianity,” he once said to me, “is not a philosophy, but 
a life.” It was the vivid Christ-life in Maurice, who would 
sometimes remain all night upon his knees in prayer, that won 
us irresistibly. It was the knowledge we took of him that he 
had been with Jesus that helped us in our infirmities. Ther- 
was often a light upon his face which made people turn and 
look at him when they passed him in the street. In his latter 
days his saintly head seemed to shine with silver glory as 
with an aureole. There is no one anywhere like him left. 
Indeed he seemed to me, in this bewildered age, the man who 
more than any other that [ have ever met “saw God.” He was 
the last of the prophets. 


Seribner’s. 

Scribuer’s Mugazine for June is chiefly interesting for 
an historical paper which describes the ill-fated expedition 
of the Emperor Maximilian to Mexico. It is excellently 
illustrated, and tells the story of the tragedy vividly and 
well. Mr. Shaler has a paper upon “The Dog,” and 
another interesting paper is Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s account 
of the Invalid Children’s Aid Society, which she describes 
under the title of “ The Story of a Beautiful Thing.” It 
is a charming picture of one of the best of London 
Charit.es. Fishers will be interested in Mr. Yale’s 
account of American Game Fishes, but a still wider publie 
will turn to Mr. Archibald Forbes’ gloomy account of the 
fate of the wounded in the next war. Mr. Forbes main- 
tains, apparently with good reason, that the next war will 
be merciless as regards the wounded. The recent Chilian 
war is the only one in which the new arms of precision 
have been used, and there, instead of there being four 
wounded to one killed, there were four killed to one 
wounded, so much more deadly is the new rifle bullet than 
the comparatively slow moving ball. The allowance of a 
thousand bearers to an army corps which exists in the 
German army cannot be kept up, inasmuch as the new 
arms of precision would kill all the new bearers off 
before they could bring help to the wounded. What will 
happen, he thinks, is, that the wounded will be left to 
take their chance of bleeding to death or of getting better 
for twenty-four hours after they fall. 


In the Review of the Churches Dr. Josiah Strong 
describes how the American churches are adapting them- 
selves to the altered conditions of life. Dr. Strong pleads 
strongly for the co-operation of local churches, for the 
promotion of university extension, holiday funds, fresh 
air funds, temperance reform, political reform, e:c. 
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MR. KIDD AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By Lorp Farrer, Proresson DRRUMMOND, AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Bensamin Kipp’s book continues to attract atten- 
tion. Professor Drummond, in his book “The Ascent of 
Man,” comments upon Mr. Kidd’s work, and while speak- 
ing with warm approval of much that Mr. Kidd has 
written, points out that he has missed his way in.one 
vital respect :— 

; PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S OBJECTION. 

What Mr. Kidd has succeeded, and splendidly succeeded, in 
doing is to show that Nature, as interpreted in terms of the 
Struggle for Life, contains no sanction either for morality or for 
social progress. But instead of giving up Nature and reason 
at this point he should have given up Darwin. The Struggle 
for Life is not the supreme fact upon which biology has slowly 
advanced. It is the fact to which Darwin advanced; but if 
biology had been thoroughly consulted it could not have given 
so maimed an account of itself. With the final conclusion 
reached by Mr. Kidd we have no quarrel. Eliminate the 
errors due to an unrevised acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s inter- 
pretation of Nature, and his work remains the most important 
contribution to social evolution which the last decade has seen. 
But what startles us is his method. To put the future of social 
science on an ultra-rational basis is practically to give it up. 
Unless thinking men have some sense of the consistency of a 
method they cannot work with it, and if there is no guarantee 
of the stability of the results it would not be worth while. But 
all that Mr. Kidd desires is really to be found in Nature. 
There is no single element, even of his highest sanction, which 
is not provided for in a thorough-going doctrine of evolution— 
a doctrine, that is, which includes all the facts and all the 
factors, and especially which takes into account that evolution 
of enyironment which goes on pari passu with the evolution of 
the orgariism and where the highest sanctions ultimately lie. 

A FREETHINKER’S VIEW. 


In the Free Review Mr. J. M. Robertson, late editor of 
the National Reformer, subjects what he calls Mr. Kidd’s 
inverted sociology to a much severer criticism :— 

In brief, his social diagnosis and prescription would run 
thus: People who carefully apply reason to their way of life, 
like the ancient Greeks and the modern French, ten1 to 
decline in power and to die out. To prevent the application 
of reason to the problems of life, then, is the course seen by 
reason to be rational; and in order to succeed in this course 
we must reasonably maintain an unreasonable religious system. 
Systematic socialism and systematic individualism are alike 
ruinously rational, being alike the expression of the wish of 
tue individual to better his lot, which wish always prevents 
future betterment. We must therefore take thought for the 
morrow by not taking thought for the morrow, but follow 
those blind instincts which our other instincts tell us ought 
not to be followed; and to keep everything on right lines, 
we must believe in a religion which we have no reason for 
believing. 

On the historical side of this egregious philosophy it may 
suffice to say that Mr. Kidd has no more comprehension of the 
social dynamics of the present state of France than he has of 
the social dynamics of ancient Greece. He himself affirms in 
his closing paragraph that “all anticipations and forebodings 
as to the future of the incoming democracy, founded upon 
comparisons with the past, are unreliable or worthless”; yet 
he blindly brackets ancient Greece and modern France as 
alike illustrating his doctrine of future developments. In 
regard to France he is dominated, like the general run of 
critics, both French and English, by the mere primary 
hallucination of numb=2rs; and, noting a check to the birth- 
rate without suspecting its economic cause, assumes he is 
facing a new phenomenoft, and asserts decline in the -face of 
the highest level of all-round efficiency that France has ever 
shown. By implication, he prescribes the reckless procreation 
and correlative misery of East London as the conditio sine qua 
non of that glory which he associates with English civilisation ; 
and to the confused empiricism of his sociology he adds much 
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of the crude braggadocio of the average Anglo-Saxon. It 
speaks volumes for the present intellectual condition of average 
Anglo-Saxondom that such a body of doctrine should be respect- 
fully discussed in the press as “original” and “scientific” 
and even “profound”; and that its primitive paralogisms 
should seem to some readers to make an end of the master 
principle of modern life—the realised instinct to “seek truth 
and ensue it.” 
AN AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

In the. Yale Review for May, Mr. Kidd is reviewed by a 
writer who mingles praise with criticism. He says that 
it is certain that many attempts will be made in the next 
twenty-five years to reconstruct the science of history by 
the application of the principles of biology. Speaking of 
Mr. Kidd’s book, he says :-— 

The surprising thing about it is that, coming so early in the 
series, it is able to make a suggestion which, whether finally 
established or not as a law of history in the form which the 
author states it, will certainly be of the greatest value in 
the process of reaching the final conclusion. 

Valuable as the book is it has some defects :— 

In the first place there is manifestly an inadequate know- 
ledge of the facts of history. The book is an example, though 
not the worst imaginable, of what will always be the besetting 
danger of those who approach the science of history from 
special studies in other fields, the danger of interpreting 
history in the light of a preconceived theory, and of seeing 
only the facts which appear to conform to that theory... . In 
the second place, history isa much more complex affair tian 
Mr. Kidd seems to consider it. 

More serious than these historical shortcomings is the 
flaw in the logical argument :— 

The first part of the book is a clear and strong argument 
to establish the proposition that religion has been the guardian 
of progress, and has furnished the essential condition of its 
permanence. Having reached this proposition in his argu- 
ment, the author proceeds to treat it as if it involved neces- 
sarily the further and totally different proposition that religion 
has been the one most efficient creative cause in progress. 
This last is the proposition for which he is really seeking proof 
among the facts of history, and not at all the one which he 
had established in his preliminary argument. 

The reviewer concludes by admitting that his criticisms 
do not affect the solid value of the book :— 

None of these criticisms, however, touches the author’s 
fundamental proposition, that in the field of human evolution 
it has fallen to religion to exercise the most important 
function of inducing the individual to sacrifice his personal 
interests to the interests of society. Whatever may be the 
final science of history, this must be recognised as a most 
useful contribution to its formation. 

LORD FARRER’S SUMMING-UP, 

Lord Farrer, writing in the Contemporary Review on 
Mr. Kidd’s book, subjects it toa sympathetic but critical 
analysis. He says:— 

The seope of the book is ambitious; its aim is to find a new 
basis for religion, and to lay the foundations for a complete 
philosophy of the past development and future progress of 
humanity. It is dogmatic to the last degree. 

The book promises much.to many men. It captivates the 
believer by subordinating reason to faith; it attracts the man 
of science by making natural selection, in its most extreme and 
dogmatic form, the key to the history of man; it appeals to the 
individualist by proclaiming the universal law of competition ; 
and it makes things pleasant to the Socialist by a prospect of 
“equality of opportunity.” Does it—can it—fulfil all these 
promises ? 

The title of the book is “Social Evolution.” A more 
descriptive or suggestive title would be “ An Attempt to Base 
the Truths of Revealed Religion on the Doctrines of Bentham, 
of Malthus, and of Darwin, by showing what advantages they 
haye given to believers in their struggle for existence.” 
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The cardinal point of Mr. Kidd’s doctrine is that there is no 
ration: ),sanction for progress, and that the history of mankind 
is the history of the struggle of man acting under religious 
influences against his own reason. Is this true? The evidence 
he produces is meagre in the extreme and vitiated by gross 
exaggeration. 

But let us not be ungrateful to Mr. Kidd’s book. If his 
theories are at fault—if it is not true that reason and religion 
are necessarily at war, or that the function of reason is essen- 
tially seltish and materialistic, whilst the function of religion 
is to further the progress of society; if it is false that the 
interests of the social organism are at variance with the 
interests of the men and women who compose it; if, in short, 
Mr. Kidd has not solved the puzzle of human existence; let us 
thankfully acknowledge that he has touched subjects of the 
deepest interest, and has touched them in an interesting way ; 
that he has ealled fresh attention to the influence which 
different religions, and especially the Christian religion, have 
had on the development of mankind; that he has stimulated 
inquiry in this fruitful field of research; that he has emphasised 
the value of character as compared with intellect, and the 
importance to character of man’s relation to the Inserutable 
and the Unknown; and finally, that he has given us a view of 
the progress and aims of modern society which, if not as com- 
plete as he supposes, contains elements which are true and 
important, and which are all the more valuable because his 
views ure animated by a spirit of humanity and of reconciliation. 


HOW THE SOUL MAY BE PARALYSED. 

THE METHOD oF THE JESUITS, BY ONE OF THEIR ORDER. 

In Danskeren there is an excellent review by Frederik 
Nygard, of Count Paul von Hoensbroech’s book, “ My 
Withdrawal from the Order of the Jesuits.” This book 
was published in Berlin in the spring of 1893, and, 
though containing little that was new, it aroused con- 
siderable interest, and ina short time ran through several 
editions, Herr Nygird gives in his article a very 
pleasantly-written summary of the salient features of 
the ex-Jesuit’s exposition of the inhuman doctrines and 
educational methods of the Order to which for full 
thirteen years he belonged. The simple but certain 
means by which the disciples of Loyola paralyse the soul 
and deaden individuality is perhaps the best-known 
characteristic of the Order. “ Jesuitism,” says Count 
von Hoensbroech, “suppresses, ay, disowns to a certain 
extent, the individuality of the individual, his character, 
his ego.” Systematically, any liberty of feeling that the 
novice may not have wholly renounced on his admittance 
to the austere Brotherhood is slowly but surely con- 
quered, and he becomes presently merely a flesh and 
blood automaton. Most of the recruits are very young— 
between sixteen and twenty years of age. Their youth 
renders their character amenable to the treatment it is 
to reeeive—submission heightens its susceptibility. The 
mental strait-waistcoat which is to hinder all develop- 
ment of individuality is put on the novice for tlie space 
of two years, and never for a moment relaxed. Day 
after day, hour after hour, he goes through the tasks set 
him to do—never at any one of them long enough for it 
to make an impression on his mind, the abrupt ceasing 
of it and transference to some other small and unexpected 
task effectually nipping any impression it might make 
in the bud. He only knows, while at one task, that it 
will not last for long; but he has no idea of what the 
next will be, and has no inner care concerning it. From 
one task to the other he goes, is stopped, goes on again, 
is stopped, goes away, comes back; five minutes here, 
ten minutes there; half an hour in the kitchen, an hour 
in the loft; to-day with brush in hand, to-morrow with 
spade. He has no will of his own. Is he thirsty, he 


must ask leave to drink; does he need paper, a book, a 
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pencil, he must ask permission to get it. It is well 
known that our habits, our surroundings, the very room 
we live in, help to form our individuality. The Jesuits 
know it, and habit and custom the novice has none. 
Not only are his tasks set him, but he is told also how to 
do them to the smallest detail of method and manner, 
From time to time his room is changed ; even his simple 
bed and his little writing-desk are not for any length of 
time stationary. In the early part of his noviciate he is 
given a “ guardian-angel”—that is to say, two novices 
must daily at a certain hour mutually draw each other's 
attention to any faults they may possibly have com- 
mitted. This portion of their education is all the 
stricter that several times a year a so-called “ stoning ” 
(lapidatio) takes place in the presence of the novice- 
master and their brethren. One by one in turn the 
novices step forward, and the others remark on the out- 
ward faults and omissions they have noted in the one 
who kneels before them. N. N. walks too quickly; he 
walks too slowly; he looks too much to the side; he 
looks too straight before him; speaks too loudly; speaks 
too softly; and so on. It is a eure, certainly, this, for 
ugly characteristics ; but, after all, it is a continual filing 
on the individuality which, by degrees, shrinks farther 
and farther into the background, abashed by the constant 
rebuffs and adverse criticisms. The novice is told what 
to eat and drink, how to speak, to walk, to sit; how to 
undress, how to lie during the hours of sleep, how to 
dress again. In short, the rules of the Jesuit order form 
a mental uniform which admits of no exereise, and 
hinders all development. The brow and nose must never 
be wrinkled; the lips are not to be pressed together nor 
kept apart; in speaking the eyes must be kept slightly 
lowered; it is not permissible to look at him to whom 
one speaks; the hands must be kept still; the face 
express no strong emotions, but be steadfastly calm and 
cheerful-looking ; the laughter soft; the walk always 
moderate and precise. Happily, as Herr Nygard says, 
there is not one Jesuit who could comply with all these 
rules to the letter, or there would be 10,000 living 
humans on God’s green carth transformed into so many 
roaming dolls. 
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TO CHICAGO. 
By ArcuivaLp LAMPMAN IN THE Arena. 

You that with limitless daring and might of goid and decision 

Have furnished the world for an hour with that gorgeous and 
vanishing vision, 

The fair White City, filling the earth with the ring of your 
fame, 

The glory of what you have dared, the triumph chant of your 
name, 

City of dreams and tumultuous life, city of fortune, Chicago,— 

Be this your beginning of lessons only; a mightier field 

Lies beckoning grandly before you, a harvest whose riches 
shall yield 

In the future of justice and right a goodlier festival, 

When the fruits of the earth for your children are won for 
each and for all. i 

O men of the brave new land, the West, the impetuous City, 

Give rein to the strength of your hearts, the fire of your 
dreams, and prepare 

Another and purer example of what you ean plan and can 
dare, 

The visible form of a life purged clean from the sins of the old, 

The horror of weakness and want, the triumph of self and of 
gold, 

The life of a kiadlier law, without strife, without care, without 
crime, 

Of growth and of freedom for all, of brotherhood sweet and 
sublime. 
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THE STORY OF QUEEN ISABELLA. 
SEcRETS FROM THE CouRT oF SPAIN. 


Tue writer of an anonymous article in the New Review 
on “Secrets from the Court of Spain” gives a very terrible 
picture of the way in which Queen Isabella was corrupted 
from her earliest childhood. He says :— 

One might say that, up to the age of eleven, the Queen was 
allowed to run morally wild. She was a little savage, left to 
be guided haphazard by the impulses of her nature—a nature 
wilful, undisciplined, and wild, with no respect for any one of 
those around her. 

That was bad enough, but what was worse was the 
deliberate attempt to destroy her morals before she had 
left the nursery. ; 

Scheming politicians profited by the Queen’s love of reading 
to put into her hands books destined to be her ruin. At the 
age of ten they gave her “Justine” and “ Faublas” to read. 


Of the Queen Regent Christina the writer says she was— 


a woman whose chief amusement was to cut her servant’s eye- 
brows and make him eat curl-papers. 

Christina had, however, one extraordinary faculty which 
is duly noted. After her first husband died she married 
again, but kept her marriage and her children secret :— 

A less energetic woman would have found a difficulty in 
keeping such a situation a secret. Christin was no ways 
embarrassed. Her constitution lent itself marvellously to such 
a scheme. The Regent managed to conceal her condition 
without any apparent inconvenience. She bore her contine- 
ments with remarkable ease. One day at a big gala dinner she 
left the table, without showing the slightest trace of embarrass- 
ment on her countenance. She just rose, requested the guests 
not to disturb themselves, and quitted the dining-room with 
the calmest air in the world. In less than half an hour she 
returned, took her place at the table, and finished her dinner, 
smiling and gracious. Her Majesty had been confined in the 
house of one of her ladies-in- waiting ! 

Young Isabella, left without any control, did things 
occasionally which embarrassed everybody. As, for 
instance, we are told :— 

One day she saw a picture representing an odalisque in a long 
veil: which floated out loose around her, without a fold; she 
immediately wished to have a veil like it—one which would 
float equally well; and, as her milliner did not know how to 
make the veil float, she invented a wire contrivance which she 
attached to her waistband, so as to make her veil “float” at 
the bottom, as in the picture; and thus attired she appeared, 
proud as a peacock, at a State ball. 

When she was twelve years of age she had her first 
serious adventure, when she had a very narrow escape 
from heing outraged by one of her own Ministers :— 

On November 10, 1843, the Queen took the oath. One of 
the persons who had been instrumental in bringing about 
Espartero’s fall was Dn Sebastiano de Olozaga, a former 
ambassador to France, and one of the chiefs of the Progressist 
party, who held the office of ays, or tutor, to the Queen. He 
was an intellectual man, a good talker, well fitted for political 
warfare, devoted to his party and his ideas, but devoid of all 
scruples, and not squeamish in his methods. Short, fat, squat, 
and totally lacking in distinction or elegance, just the type of 
a torero of the baser sort, or even of a vulgar chixpero, his 
exterior sufficiently indicated his character. “The Queen did 
not love him. 

He had been trying for a Iong time to acquire a disastrous 
influence over his pupil, and reckoned, no doubt, on finding 
means to establish his own power. He could find no better 
way than to try to debauch her mind. While she was still of 
tender years he gave her disgusting books to read. At last 
one day, when Isabella was twelve years old, he drugged her 
and endeavoured to take advantage of her innocence. The 
attempt was only defeated by the unexpected appearance of 
the Countess de Mina. Mistrusting the designs of Olozaga, 
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this brave woman, despite the danger she ran, did not hesitate 
to enter the room and prevent the accomplishment of the 
crime. Queen Isabella preserves a lasting gratitude to her. 

These secrets of the Court of Spain have been open 
secrets for some time, but they have not been published 
before in this country. 


THE KITE AS A LIFE-SAVER. 

Mr. Woopsripge Davis publishes in the Lngineering 
Maguzine for May an extremcly interesting paper on the 
utilisation of kites. According to Mr. Davis, kites, 
instead of being mere toys for children, are destined to 
take a prominent place as life-saving apparatus. He main- 
tains, and justifies his faith by the description of many 
experiments in Narraganset Bay, that it is possible for a 
seven foot kite, weighing only six lbs., to drag tons along 
a level road, or to carry a hawser weighing a ton fora mile 
from a tug to a vessel in distress. This seems almost 
incredible, but his information seems to be based upon 
actual experiment. ‘Ihe kite which he uses is made 
like a six pointed star seven feet in height. It is 
constructel of a material like alpaca, which, when 
oiled, can be folded as neatly as a silk umbrella. It 
takes about three weeks to make the cover, but there 
is no difficulty in getting it made in any factory which 
turns out fishermen’s sou’westers. The kite’s tail is made 
of four or five clothes lines a hundred feet long. The kite 
is steered by two lines attached to the right and left side of 
it,and the third line fastened to the top. With the aid of 
these lines it is possible to make the kite move in any 
direction—for instance, to write the letters of the alphabet 
or describe geometrical figures in the sky. In one experi- 
ment, a boat was sent out and stationed at forty to fifty 
degrees from the leeward point. ‘The kite was lowered to 
the boat, a message was pinned to its tail, and it was then 
immediately whisked off to another place. The kite can 
be directed to forty-five degrees off the wind. If the kite 
is attached to a waggon, and the wind is blowing directly 
in-shore, the waggon can be run up and down the beach. 
Mr. Davis describes several experiments which were made 
with a lightship. A life-line was sent ashore by the kite 
with the greatest ease. By the aid of the double steering 
apparatus the kite can be directed to almost any point. 
The kite will take a buoy ashore through the strong cross 
current of an ebbing tide without any risk of failure, and 
will land within a few yards of the point aimed at. On 
one occasion, with a twenty-five mile breeze from the 
north and a strong flood tide from the south, a seven-foot 
kite was sent out attached to a five-inch hawser two 
hundred fathoms long. The kite took it off the deck and 
towed out the two hundred fathoms in twelve and a half 
minutes against the tide. It was as much as six men on 
board could do to pull the hawser back against the pull 
of the kite. Mr. Davis points out that the advantages of 
this method of communication are enormous. Disabled 
ships in mid-ocean can communicate with each other, and 
vessels wrecked on the coast can send lines ashore and 
be rescued without any of the risk which is now run. If 
the kite can be steered with so much accuracy on a level 
plain, what brilliant prospect there opens up for quadro- 
cycles or even for tricycles! 





THREE well-known editors are described in the maga- 
zines this month. Mr. Joseph Hatton, in the Ludgate 
Monthly, dwells lovingly upon the career of Sir Edwin 
Russell of the Liverpoo! Daily Post, and Sir William Leng 
of the Sheffield Telegraph. In the Bookman an anonymons 
writer gives an appreciative account of Mr. Cooper of the 
Srotsman. All three articles are illustrated with the 
portrait of the editor in question. 
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REMINISCENCES OF KINGLAKE. 
By MapameE Novikorr. 


A PLEASANT, bright, gossipy paper entitled “Some 
Reminiscences of Kinglake” is contributed to the New 
Review by Madame Novikoff. Kinglake was one among 
the number of courtiers who used to frequent Madame 
Novikoff’s salon, and none was more devoted to her than 
was the historian of the Crimean War. The paper in which 
Madame Novikoff embodies her reminiscences is, 
believe, the first of a series of articles which will appear 
in the press previous to their collection and publication 
in a volume of Literary and Political Recollections, 
which, judging by this first sample, will be most enter- 
taining reading. Madame Novikoff has seldom written 
anything which so closely resembles her usual talk as 
this paper. It is bright, piquant, and witty, full of 
unexpected turns and twists, as for instance her descrip- 
tion of fhe prelate whom Kinglake used to call the 
Bishop of Claridge’s. ‘ His Lordship,” he says, “ was as 
solemn as a butler, yet sweet, oh so desperately sweet, 
that you would give a kingdom for a slice of lemon after 
an hour’s intercourse with him.” At her first meeting 
with Mr. Kinglake he told her the following story :— 

The other day I got a letter which really touched me; it 
was signed by two people, husband and wife, and came from 
one of our Colonies. They described their grief. Their only 
child, it seemed, had been killed in the Crimea. For some 
incomprehensible reason they were most anxious to have “ their 
beloved darling” mentioned in my History of the Crimean 
War. Surprised but flattered, I replied by return of post—a 
thing I have not done for many, many years—that I would be 
happy tv do my best for their comfort, provided they sent me 
the necessary particulars. Again a letter, written and signed 
by both mother and father, arrived, but with the following 
cruel addition: “ We have no particulars whatever. He was 
killed on the spot, like many others, and anything you may 
kindly invent will be welcome; we leave it entirely to your 
judgment.” 

Madame Novikoff quotes Gencral Todleben’s opinion of 
Kinglake’s history. He had said something deprecating 
Kinglake’s book. “ But,” she asked, “is it not most 
interesting? Can you not read it like a most delightful 
novel?” “Just so,” replied Todleben. “like a novel, not 
military history.” She mentions that Kinglake wrote the 
panegyric upon her book “ Russia and England” which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review. He showed his friend- 
ship to her in a still more marked way when he penned 
the tonching tribute to her brother which appeared in 
the preface to the last edition of his history. He had 
promised to mention it, but months passed and nothing 
appeared :— 

The end of my sojourn in England was speedily approach- 
ing, and I thought Kinglake had given up the idea of the 
promised preface. As he was writing about a war belonging 
to another epoch, I quite understood the difficulty of mention- 
ing events which had taken place twenty years later. I never 
referred to the subject again. On the eve of my departure for 
Russia, Kinglake came and said: “I have been long about it, 
but you know I am always slow. Here is the manuscript, 
however, and I shall send it off at once.” I seized the preface 
and read it. The references to my brother were extremely 
kind, and actually reproduced all the details published by the 
correspondents—some of whom were on the spot at the time of 
hisdeath. But what he said about Russia—about our Church, 
about our Emperor—seemed to me so unjust, so baseless, and 
so wrong, that I felt beside myself with indignation. 

I sat before the fire: Kinglake looking at his MS. I got up. 
“What have you done?” I exclaimed. ‘“ How can you for one 
minute suppose that I will allow my brother’s name to appear 
in a libel upon Russia? This is nothing but a libel, a libel, I 
say; and—no matter what happens as a result of my action— 
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unless half of this awful preface is taken out at once, I throw 
your MS. into the fire. How could you write such a thing? 
How couid you throw away my friendship for ever in such a 
way ?” 

Kinglake, dear, kind Kinglake, listened, said nothing, but 
gave me a red pencil. “Take out what you like. Do not be 
angry. After all you may be right.” I took out almost three- 
quarters of his preface, and so, mutilated by my hand, it now 
adorns the popular editions of the “Crimean War.” I should 
never have mentioned the episode had not Kinglake himself 
described it to Hayward; in other words, communicated it to 
the world at large. 

From which it will be seen that Madame Novikoff can 
sometimes be somewhat trying to her friends, who, 
however, like her too much to be offended at anything 
she does. She mentions that his writing of the history 
of the Crimean war was undertaken primarily as a token 
of gratitude to Lord Raglan for permitting him to go 
to the Crimea. With one more extract I shall conclude, 
as it bears upon the question of the hour :— 

I, though the daughter of a man who earned his St. George’s 
Cross on a battlefield, sister of two soldiers, and wife of another, 
was always dreaming of peace; and even now I personally 
believe firmly that Russia, with her remarkably kind and 
pacific Emperor, would willingly consent to a general dis- 
armament if that grand move were simultaneously taken by 
all the great Powers. 


DIPLOMATISTS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 

In Harper’s Magazine for June, M. de Blowitz describes 
the personnel of the French diplomatic corps. Speaking of 
French diplomatists, he says :— 

The majority of diplomatists to-day in the service of the 
French Republic are, so to speak, improvised, men who have 
undertaken the career which is the most complex, the most 
serious, and the most responsible in the world without previous 
preparation. 

But such is the marvellous faculty of conception and of 
assimilation which characterises the French race, that this 
diplomacy witliout a past, and recruited from all ranks as 
events have dictated, has committed none of those mistakes 
which may compromise irremediably the cause sustained or the 
interests defended. This new diplomacy, springing into life 
almost unprepared for the conflict, finding itself suddenly face 
to face with the veterans of diplomatic battles, sitting in those 
congress-s, those conferences, those international commissions 
in which, during twenty-three years in Europe, the most 
serious and the most complex questions have been debated, 
lias nowhere and at no time shown itself incompetent, ignorant, 
or capable of being easily entrapped. 

But if M. Blowitz has a high opinion of French 
diplomatists in general, he is of opinion that they or their 
masters have blundered badly in dealing with England. 
He says :— 

There are signs that the English nation, irritated by the 
incessant insults of which it is the object, mistaking the 
importance of the organs of public expression in which these 
insults appear, regarding as a national sentiment what is only 
a method of coarse polemic, or a sort of unhealthy journalistic 
rivalry, is beginning to ask itself if the time is not ripe to take 
sides openly against France, und to ally its cause with that of 
the latter’s foes. There is no doubt whatever that such action 
on England’s part would produce an international explosion 
which otherwise may for a long time be held in cheek. The 
moment is therefore critical. The fast-growing feeling of 
irritation against France beyond the Channel must be removed. 
One may say, indeed, with Thiers, “ Il n'y a plus une faute @ 
commettre.” 

M. de Blowitz is mistaken; there is no danger of an 
explosion on.our part if only the French will keep within 
their own sphere of action, and abstain from shooting 
English officers under the mistaken belief that they are 
Sofas. 
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HEINE AND HIS SISTER. 


In Heft 8 of Unsere Zeit, Dr. Adolph Kohut, who in 
October, 1890, made the journey to Hamburg to con- 
gratulate Frau Charlotte Embden on the attainment of 
her ninetieth birthday, has an interesting sketch of 
“‘Lottchen,” as Heine always called his only sister. 

Baron Ludwig von Embden, her son, and the literary 
executor of his uncle, presented the visitor. Dr. Kohut 
says that at first he could scarcely believe the slim active 
figure, with the keen eyes and soft sympathetic voice, to 
belong to a Jady of ninety years; but, when she began to 
talk with touching tenderness of her brother, and alluded 
with fine irony to the nonsense which many authors had 
been pleased to write about the poet, it was not difficult 
to recognise in her a living monument of the good 
old days, with many remaining traces of the beauty 
and. grace which Heine has so often celebrated in 
song. 

Lottchen was only a year younger than her brother. 
She therefore grew up with him, shared his joys and 
sorrows as well as his studies, and was always his truest 
friend and the confidante of his plans and most secret 
thoughts. It was at the age of ten that he first revealed 
to her his talent for writing. She was worrying over a 
certain school exercise which she seemed unable to write 
—namely, the writing out of a story which her teacher 
had related and required retold in herown words. Heine 
comforted her with the promise that-he would write her 
a beautiful story if she would supply him with a few 
hints or facts. He kept his word, too, and in an hour or 
so produced a story which Lottchen handed to the Pro- 
fessor as her own work. But the trath soon came to 
light, and the Professor characterised the exercise as a 
masterpiece, and congratulated the mother on the clever- 
ness of her son. 

In Heine’s poems, Lotichen plays an important part. 
“Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder” sings of their child- 
hood. In “Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen,” the pset 
again sings of her, and the cycle “Neuer Friihling,” 
published in 1831, was dedicated to her. 

The great affection for his sister extended from his 
early childhood to the day of his death In a letter to 
Karl Immermann, dated April Ist, 1823, he cannot help 
alluding to his sister with the remark that his love for 
her was infinitely greater than was usual with brothers; 
and to Herr Embden he wrote that she was music, perfect 
symmetry, and harmony. 

Frau Embden showed Herr Kohut the one hundred 
and twenty-two letters (since published) of Heine’s 
which were still in her possession. They dated from his 
university days to the time of his death. Most of Frau 
Embden’s letters to her brother were lost in the great 
fire at Hamburg in 1842, but from Heine’s replies we see 
how charmed he always was with what she wrote to him, 
** We understand each other so well, we two are the only 
sensible people in the world, everybody else is mad,” he 
would say. Many of his poems and other writings were 
sent to her in manuscript that she might.pass judgment 
on them. : 

After the appearance of the “ Reisebilder” in 1826, 
Lottchen was making a tour through Germany, and 
everywhere she heard of the fame of her brother. A 
letter of introduction to the Finance Minister at Frankfort 
procured her a warm reception, and she was presented to 
the Rothschild family as ‘ Heine’s sister.” 

Heine, with his eccentricities, played his sister many a 
cruel prank, Once Frau Embden gave a great reception 
in his honour at her house at Hamburg. All her friends 
and acquaintance, numbering many artists, sayants, 
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merchants, bankers, desirous of meeting the poet were 
invited, and Heine promised to be on his best behaviour. 
He entered the room, bowed silently to all sides, and then 
took one of his little nieces on his knee, and amused her 
with funny stories. Afterwards when his sister was 
flitting about from one guest to another, and saying 
friendly things to each, he disappeared from the scene 
altogether. Next day, when she reproached him, he only 
said she had omitted to put a chain round his neck and 
bring him before the company as Heinrich Heine, the 
man who could do hothing but make verses. 

On the night of the Hamburg fire, Frau Embden made 
an heroic attempt to rescue Heine’s papers and MSS., 
which were stored in a box in the house of her mother. 
She managed to secure the packet, but on emerging into 
the street, was blinded by a shower of sparks and ashes, 
anda dense cloud of smoke. She pushed her way through 
the crowd, but the papers got knocked out of her hands, 
and she became unconscious, and was herself only rescued 
by an acquaintance. Heine never wearied of talking of 
this heroic deed, and Wellington, he said, was nowhere in 
comparison. 

Heine communicated to his sister the news of his 
marriage with his Mathilde, with whom he had had “a 
daily quarrel for more than six years.” He also wrote to 
her from his ‘mattress grave,” and begged her to keep 
all knowledge of his terrible sufferings trom his mother. 
In 1855 he hal an ardent longing to see his sister again, 
and in the autumn of that year she set out for Paris. 
Mathilde received her at the door and told her how 
Heine wished her to be conducted to him immediately 
on her arrival. At the sight of her his joy was inde- 
scribable. While she stayed he had her by his bedside 
as much as possible, and in the brief intervals of pain 
they chatted together in German of the days of their 
childhood, and Heine would laugh heartily at some 
incident which his sister recalled. When Mathilde was 
«present she would laugh too, and then ask what the fun 
was about. Frau Embden also became acquainted with 
“La Mouche,” and did not fail to note the jealousy of 
Mathilde. 

At the end of the year, Frau Embden was summoned 
back to Hamburg, owing to the serious illness of one of 
her children. The parting between the brother and 
sister was, as may be imagined, very painful, and the 
only consolation for the sick man was the promise to 
come again. But it proved their last meeting; Heine 
was laid to rest in the July of the next year, 


A HEINE MONUMENT. 


The question of a monument to Heine has been much 
discussed. The municipal authorities of Diisseldorf 
having refused to allow any monument to be erected in 
his native town, the idea has in due course got into the 
German magazines, and many articles and letters have 
appeared on the subject. Strange to say, many well- 
known contemporary German writers share the views of 
Diisseldorf, and it seems pretty certain that the monu- 
ment will have to look elsewhere for a site. At present, 
Mainz seems the most likely town. 


NEW HEINE LETTERS. 


Under the title of “ Heinrich Heine in Paris,” Jules 
Legras gives, in the Deutsche Rundschau for June, the 
first instalment of some hitherto unpublished letters, etc., 
by Heine. They date from the years 1835, 1836, 1844, 
and 1855. The first give some insight to his relations 
with the Princess Belgiojoso at Paris. Others are 
addressed to Mathilde, Campe, and Michel Lévy. 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
How AN ASTRONOMER SPENDS HIS Day. 


In McClure’s Magazine for May, Robert H. Sherard gives 
an interesting account of Camille Flammarion. M. Flam- 
marion is not only an astronomer, he is also an aéro- 
naut :— 

He has made twelve ascensions in all, the longest one being 
one in which he travelled from Paris to Cologne, which was 
undertaken in 1880. But the balloon expedition which he 
remembers with most pleasure is one which he undertook on 
August 28, 1874, in company with his bride, eight days after 
their marriage. It was perhaps the first honeymoon trip of 
the kind undertaken since honeymoons were. 

“ What more natural,” he asks, “than for an astronomer and 
his wife to fly away thus like birds?” The voyage lasted 
nearly twenty-four hours, and terminated in a descent at Spa. 

Mr. Sherard seems to have had a very pleasant time 
talking to the astronomer and his wife. They have a 
splendid library of about 10,000 volumes. 


Amongst the books may be noticed a number of works refer- 
ring to occult science, notably Colin de Plancey’s “ Dictionnaire 
Infernale.” 

*“T have always been intensely interested in the occult 
sciences,” said Flammarion, “and have studied them for over 
twenty-five years, from Alan Kardee to Rochas and Papus. 
My conclusion is, that there exist certain natural forees of 
which humanity is ignorant. Papus, the writer on occultism, 
is a frequent visitor to my house, and has given numerous 
séances here.” 

My question on this subject was provoked by the sight of a 
book by P. P. Gener, entitled “ Death and the Devil.” 

“You will find the result of my observations in this branch 
of study,” he continued, “in my book ‘Lumen.’ I cannot say: 
that I have come to any conclusions on the subject beyond 
the one which I have just formulated, which is, that there is 
certainly something in the science, and that the investigations 
merit attention.” 

Madame Flammarion gave her interviewer the following 
account of the way in which her husband spends his 
day :— 

Savants, as a rule, are not very tidy, but Flammarion is an 
exception to the rule. At a quarter to eight every morning he 
has his first breakfast, at which he always takes two eggs. 
From eight to twelve he works. At noon he has his déjeuner, 
over which he spends a long time. He is a very slow eater. 
From one to two he receives, and as he knows everybody in 
Paris, and as he is constantly being consulted on all sorts of 
questions by Parisian reporters, he is usually kept very busy 
during this hour. From two to three he dictates letters to me, 
and as he receives thousands of letters from all parts of the 
world, especially when anything new in the branch of 
astronomical science is occupying public attention, my time is 
fully occupied. At three o’clock he goes out and attends to 
his business as editor of the monthly magazine which he 
founded, and to his duties as member of various socicties. He 
is back home again at half-past seven, when he has dinner, 
and spends the rest of the day in reading. He is a great 
reader, and tries to keep himself au courant with all that is 
said on the important topies of the day. At ten o’clock he 
goes to bed, for he is a great sleeper.” 

“But when,” I asked, “does M. Flammarion observe the 
stars ?” 

“Oh, this is his winter ‘programme,” said his wife, “that I 
have been describing. It is in the summer, when he’s down at 
Juvisy, that he continues his studies in astronomy; that is to 
say, from May to November. There the programme of his 
daily life is somewhat different, for on fine nights he some- 
times stays up at his observatory till a very early hour in the 
morning. But as here, so at Juvisy, he is very regular in his 
habits,” 


With the following items of personal gossip I close 
these extracts :-— 
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As the conversation continued, I learned that Flammarion 
never smokes. “It is impossible to observe the stars when one 
has a cigarette in one’s mouth,” he said, “and it wastes time. 
Now, I have a veritable cultus for time.” 

As to his pets, Madame Flammarion said: “ He is very fond 
of dogs, and yet has an instinctive horror of them. Thus 
whenever our Newfoundland down at Juvisy, Sirius we call 
him, jumps up on my husband, he turns quite pale.” 

“T have always thought,” added Flammarion, “ that in some 
previous existence I must have been bitten by a mad dog, 
hence my instinctive antipathy to them; though at heart I am 
very fond of animals of all kinds in general, and of dogs in 
particular. Indeed, everything in nature interests me, and my 
principal amusement here, duritg the spring, is to watch the 
budding of the trees outside my window.” 


AUSTRALIA FOR YOUNG MEN, 
An INTERVIEW WITH Sir Henry PaRKEs. 

In the Young Man for June a writer in Sydney com- 
municates the gist of a conversation which he had with 
Sir Henry Parkes upon the prospects of young English- 
men in Australia. The following is an extract from the 
article in question, which contains many sensible obser- 
vations for those who wish to try their fortunes in the 
colonies :— 

“One of my friends, a man in a good position here, has 
enlisted my interest on behalf of his son,” said Sir Henry. 
* The young man wants to go on a station, and refuses to take 
a place in a city office. I have written to almost every 
squatter I know without success. 1 am almost ashamed of 
asking people to find a place for him on a station. Squatters 
are retrenching all they can, and it is now nearly impossible 
for a young man to find a place on a station.” 

“He might be a free selector,” I suggested. 

Sir Henry smiled. 

“That means hard labour,” he said. “This young man 
does not object to work, but it must be on horseback.” 

Then he went on to explain that young Englishmen who 
come out here too often expect to rough it on horseback; they 
do not realise that years of hatd labour must be gone through 
before anything like suecess will crown their efforts. 

“A young man coming to Australia must forget that he has 
ancestors, and be prepared to take his chance with the working 
man. If he is fortunate enough to have a little money, five 
hundred or a thousand pounds, he should put it in a safe bank 
while he buys his experience. Money will be of no use to him 
until he knows the colonies. He has everything to learn, for 
life here is quite different from life in England. He must begin 
at the beginning, and look out for opportunities; then, if he is 
healthy, sober, and industrious, he is sure to get on. Oppor- 
tunities for making money lie under the feet of a young man 
in a new country like this, if he has eves, and wit to take 
advantage of what he sees. One man will work for years at a 
thing and fail; another will follow him and succeed, because 
the second man will notice things that the first man did not 
see. It all depends on the man himself.” 

“ What qualities are required in a man out here to insure 
success ?” 

“The same as in the old country—common-sense, perse- 
verance, and health; with these, and a little edueation, a 
young man stands a good chance of being successful in 
Australia ; but he must put aside birth and position, and enter 
the lists with the working man. The qualities required by 
the working man here are those required by the educated 
young Englishman who wishes to sueceed in Australia.” 

“On, the whole, then, you think the outlook for young 
Englishmen here is hopeful ?” I said. 

“ Yes, providing they will work. But the world is growing 
too luxurious,” said Sir Henry Parkes. “A gentleman, some 
time ago, asked me to get a position for his son; and when I 
pointed out to him how my own son was working, he said, 
‘But my son has been delicately brought up.’ There is no 

lace in Australia for people who will not begin at the 
fegiaing* 
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“THE GORDON LEAGUE. 


Tue first number of a welcome new monthly periodical, 
entitled Sense, is published this month. Sense was 
previously published weekly; but it now takes more 
solid shape, and is issued monthly. It is a very interest- 
ing conglomeration of literature, politics, gossip, and 
fiction, the whole being linked together by a great variety 
of literary prizes, which are intended to make Sense a 
constant incentive to reading and research. ‘The first 
article in the new monthly is devoted to the Gordon 
League. 

THE BEGINNING:-OF THE LEAGUE. 

The following are extracts from the article, the object 
of which naturally commands our heartiest support :— 

At the dawn of a new era in the social life of England, when 
great unknown forces are suddenly freed from the shackles of 
ages, it is worth while to consider whether a society of com- 
bined men and women, united by a desire to further the interests 
of the toiling millions, to make their own homes brighter and 
happier by the wider diffusion of knowledge and taste, and to 
promute the Imperial influence of the English-speaking race, 
cannot be formed and rendered effective. 

Union and combination contain the secret of influence in 
democratic times.’ Is it possible to bring into existence, for 

urposes of education and discussion, an organisation as power- 
ul and as wide speaking as those which have been used by 
the Church for propaganda? That is the question of which 
it is surely worth while to attempt the solution. First, it 
should be seen whether a society can be formed having for its 
rimary object the enlistment of men and women of all ages, 
But the younger the better, into a League pledged to extend, 
as far as each member can do so, the influence of England, 
irrespective of political parties or political cries of the moment. 
This object to be furthered by courses of lectures delivered in 
"there and towns upon the various means of effecting it, 
tom the opening up of savage countries to the creation of vil- 
lage industries. Secondly, whether it is possible to bind this 
society together by a name which shall denote its object, and 
by a badge which shall mark its honourable membership. 

Nearly everytling great in the world has sprung from a 
small beginning; it is, therefore, of little moment how few, in 
the first instance, consent to combine for these objects. 

The idea was first suggested many years ago to the con- 
ductors of this journal by General Gordon, who had long 
ceased to have faith in party spirit, but who ardently believed 
in the combination of those, however few, who have the real 
interests of their country at heart. 

It is not desired to advertise in the first instance the names 
of those who will consent to band themselv:s together for the 
objects described. It is proposed to create a fund for their 
furtherance, and a body of men and women who will constantly, 

~ even though secretly, have them in view. Mutual assistance 
of a more than common order will probably spring from such 
an association. It may possibly do good, and it can do no 
harm. Those who have watched the University Extension 
Movement, and are alive to the power of the propagandist 
orders, can, perhaps, imagine the extent of the influence of a 
“Gordon League” when it has become an accomplished fact. 
Those who. desire information may apply by letter to the 
secretary of the League, at the office of this journal; and 
such information as can be given will be sent to them. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM GENERAL GORDON. 

Sense 
addressed by General Gordon to the editor years ago. It 
is significant of the comparative slowness of political and 
Imperial progress that the subjects discussed in 1881 are 
still unsettled in 1894:— 

0 Se 13. 1. 81. 

I forgot to mention one point, that. I think it of great 
importance (i.¢., in the event of Russia asking for it) to have a 
Russian Envoy with Court of Viceroy, and an English Envoy 
with Kaufmann, A great many misunderstandings would then 
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be avoided. We are certainly strong enough to allow this, if 
Russia asks it. 

With respect to the finances of India, I am sure that nothing 
can be done if some sweeping changes are not made in the pay 
and allowances. 

Let Military Commander-in-Chief state the number of troops 
he needs, that is all he has to say, then after, say the end of 
this year, give an order that all future regiments sent to India 
are to be paid on Singapore allowances, that regiments already 
there are to serve out their time on old rate. With respect to 
the native army, I would not touch it at present, and I would 
not alter the pay of the private soldier in India of European 
regiments; all other ranks I would. I should make an on- 
slaught on the doctors, ete., etc., ete. 

* * * * * * 

The cutting down must be done at home, in conjunction with 
Baring. Even Baring could not stand up against the Indian 
howl if it was known he was working it. What I say is, that 
with the high pay there is the greatest amount of grumbling, 
so with the lower rate they would have something to grumble 
for; it is a pity not to have a cause for everything. 
waers 15. 1. 81. 

Thanks for your note. Did not Lord Northbrook send you 
a paper on Aden I sent him ? 

Aden, above all places, wants looking to. There are three 
Colonels or Licutenant-Colonels of R.A. there, and a Colonel 


R.E. 


Now Singapore has a Captain R.A. and a Lieutenant R.E.' 


All these holes and corners want routing out. They remind 
one of the sentry in Winter Palace, Petersburg, who had been 
put on by Empress Catherine to watch a rose, and kept on ever 
since. The Commander-in-Chief of the two Presidencies, 
Madras and Bombay (£6,000 a year), are an immense luxury, 
and the post is a very subordinate one. Many Governors of 
Colonies do not get this salary. 
* *” * * *” 

I am quite sure that an enormous saving could be made on 
Indian finance by working on the following lines :— 

1. Disbelieve, or believe with some degree of mistrust, all 
that the Indian military official says about impossibilities ; 
ditto with respect to civilian, in a less degree. 

2. Judge everything for yourself from an Imperial point of 
view, and with a view to involve the higher native class in the 
success or failure of your Government. 

3. Do not believe that, because you have ‘not been in India, 
you cannot be capable of forming an idea on the great topics ; 
this, you will be told, is the case, and it is the barrier that is 
always raised to any improvement. 
aeons 16..1..88. 

I forgot to answer your query respecting opium. 

1. The Chinese, I feel sure, whenever they may feel them- 
selves strong enough, will denounce its importation, and they 
will never consider us sincerely their friends as long as opium 
is imported. I had some conversation with Li Hung Chang 
about the improviment of Chinese Forces, and I asked him 
what they, the Chinese, would do if they had sufficient forces 
with respect to the opium; he was decided in his remarks 
that they would refuse it, therefore, without going into the 
question of whether they are right or wrong, we may regard 
it certain that the power only is wanting, not the will, on the 
part of Chinese Government to stop the importation. 

2. Can India afford to give it up? Well, it cannot with 
its lavish expenses, but from what I hear the revenue from 
it is much less, 7.¢., some 44 millions, than is generally stated. 

3. I heard from the Chinese Custom officers that of the 
quantity which leaves India not more than 2 ewt. out of 
3 cwt. pays duty or passes through the Customs, the other 
} is smuggled into China through Hong Kong. 

* * * * * * 

If the British ceased to send opium from India, would not 
other nations import it? That I do not know. 

* * is agent for the Chinese Customs in London. 
He will have all the statistics of China, and you would com- 
pare his importation of opium with the exportation from 
India, and see if it is true that one-third gets smuggled in. 
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BOXING-GLOVES AND THE GOSPEL. 
Tae EXPERIENCE OF FATHER JAY. 

Tue Review of the Churches publishes an interesting 
symposium on whether the Churches have lost touch of 
the masses. Interviews are published with the Rev. W. 
Cuff, J. H. Scott, and Peter Thompson, but by far the 
most interesting article is that which gives an account 
of Father Jay’s experience in Holy Trinity, Shoreditch, 
Father Jay is a High Church clergyman who has dis- 
covered that the boxing-gloves are most useful, although 
considerably neglected weapons in the armoury of the 
Church. Father Jay has been eight years at work in 
the poorest part of the East-end. He began by starting 
a club, opening it every night from seven to ten, excepting 
Saturday, because on that night every one seemed to feel 
it their duty to become more or less intoxicated. All 
sorts of games were provided, including a small boxing- 
ring. Father Jay sat at the door, took subscriptions, 
and shook hands. The church is above the club, and 
there is an attendance of four hundred men there in the 
afternoon. The club is their home, where they smoke 
and drink. The following passages in the interview 
relate to the speciality of Holy Trinity :— 

“You have quite a reputation for boxing, Father Jay; has 
it not done harm?” 

“On the contrary, it prevents the use of the knife, and 
giving an outlet for the energy of men who would otherwise 
indulge in kieking their wives. When we have a contest, 
they choose a referee. I do not put the gloves on, but many 
of the members think I know a thing or two. Here is a 
specimen card of such a competition ” :— 
| HOLY TRINITY ATHLETIC CLUB, | 


O11 Nichol Street, Shore litch. } 





President ne “@ ee oe a The Rev. Osporn Jay. 


| A BOXING COMPETITION 


Will take place on Wepnespay, May 16th, 1894, 








Under the Management of W. Grey (better known as Barrow), 
when there will be a 6-Round Contest between GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
of Hackney, and Jim Burrows, of Shoreditch; also a 7 stone 6 
Competition by well known lads; a 8-Round Contest by ALr. ConLay, 
of Bethnal Green, and Barney, of Shoreditch. | 
A grand wind up between W. Grey (better known as Barlow), of 
Shoreditch, and WaG ANDrEws, of Bethnal Green, 


MC. ee os we as ue ie ma Bor HAarrer. 
Tickets 31. Fac. 





“No betting is allowed.” 
In one street were sixty-four men on ticket-of-leave, and the 


death rate of the parish was four tiines that of the rest of 


London. 

Lastly, I heard a story of a well-known Baptist minister 
who told Mr. Jay that “it was utterly against Scripture to get 
together a lot of hulking prize-fighters.” 

“ They may be,” said the Vicar, “ hulking. and they may be 
prize-fighters, but even for them Christ died.” * Yes,” he 
said, “for their salvation; why do you not convert them?” 
“We do not, it is true, altogether in your sense to groans and 
lamentations, and despising all save themselves, but to true, 
manly life.” 

“Ho! ho!” he interrupted, “the weapons of our warfzre 
are not carnal, and if boxing-gloves are not carnal, I do not 
know what is.” “TI,” said Mr. Jay, “will venture to inform 
you there is one thing more carnal than the use of boxing- 
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gloves, and that is to do what you do, neglect the sheep simply, 
and you call them black because of their utter inability to 
understand your narrow shibboleths.” 

Enough has been said. The writer has seen the crowded 
services, the flourishing Sunday-schools, the model iodging- 
house, the homeless and housele in the temporary shelter of 





“The Vicarage.” He has walked the squalid slums and seen 
the club meetings, as well as thousands of starving ones fed. 

No wonder that Father Jay shares Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion, who declares that the work is excellent. Would 
that there were more boxing-gloves enlisted in the service 
of the Church! 


By inadvertence we omitted to state last month that 
we were indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. T. Newman, 
Art Studio, Berkhamsted, for the views of Aldbury 
and of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s boudoir, which we then 
published. 

Tue Illustrated London News summer number has all 
the good qualities of its predecessors—interesting short 
stories, admirably illustrated, and the usual coloured 
plates. This year the number commences with a story 
by Miss Braddon, illustrated by Mr. A, Forestier. Mr. 
Max Pemberton contributes a short one-act play, for 
which Mr. Caton Woodville supplies illustrations, while 
Mr. Zangwill has a story entitled “ The Eternal Feminine.” 
Other stories are by Mr. Bret Harte, Mrs. Woods— 
particularly interesting from the fact that her work 
appears so seldom in periodicals—and Lady Lindsay, 
while other illustrations are by Mr. Fred Barnard, Mr. 
Bernard Partridge, Mr. Birkenruth, Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
Mr. Cecil Aldin, and Miss C. Demain Hammond. 
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SLANGING THE SEXES, 
By OvmpA anp Saran GRAND. 

Tats fashionable pastime in certain quarters is threaten- 
ing to become a little tedious. Sarah Grand’s vivacious 
presumption in endeavouring to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp by assuming the offensive,in more ways than 
one, against the Man of the Moment has brought with it 
a revival of the old counter attack with which Mrs. 
Lynn Linton has tired everybody. This time even 
Mrs. Lynn Linton ‘seems tired of slanging her own sex, 
and the task is performed by deputy. Ouida, in the 
North American Review for May, shows that she is 
worthy to be regarded as the great twin sister of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. Ouida has made up her mind concerning 
those sisters of hers who had the advantage of being born 
some thirty years later than the author of “ Moths,” and 
this is the way she takes it out of them for their manifold 
sins: :— 

OUIDA THE MORALIST. 


First of all she takes them to task concerning their. 


morals; and Ouida on the subject of morality is a 
spectacle for gods and men, as the following obiter dictum 


, shows :— ; 


‘In nine cases out of ten the first to corrupt the youth is the 
woman. In nine cases out of ten alzo she becomes corrupt 
herself because she likes it. 

Old maids seldom like young girls, and Ouida, although 
it would be impolite and probably inaccurate to describe 
her as an old maid, sums up in a sentence of portentous 
length her condemnation of her younger sisters :— 

Not tospeak of the entire guidance of childhood, which is 
certainly already chiefly in the hands of woman (and of which 
her use does not do her much honour), so long as she goes to 
see one of her own sex dancing in a lion’s den, the lions being 
meanwhile terrorised by a male brute; so long as she wears 
dead birds as millinery and dead seals as coats; so long as she 
goes to races, steeplechases, coursing and pigeon matches; so 
long as she “walks with the guns;” so long as she goes to see 
an American lushing horses to death in idiotic contest with 
-velocipedes ; ‘so long as she courtesies before princes and 
emperors who reward the winners of distance-rides ; so long as 
she receives physiologists in her drawing-rooms, and trusts to 
them in her maladies ; so long as she invades literature without 
culture and art without talent; so long as she orders her 
court-dress in a hurry;‘so long as she makes no attempt to 
interest herself in her servants, in her animals, in the poor 
slaves of her tradespeople ; so long as she shows herself as she 
dloes at present without scruple at every brutal and debasing 
spectacle which is considered fashionable; so long as she 
understands nothing of the beauty of meditation, of solitude, 
of Nature; so long as she is utterly incapable of keeping her 
sons; out of the shambles of modern sport, and lifting her 
daughters above the pestilent miasma of modern society—so 
long as she does not, can not, or will not cither do, or cause to 
do, any of these things, she has no possible title or capacity to 
demand the place or the privilege of man. 

SARAH GRAND THE CARICATURIST. 


Ouida is followed in the same review by Sarah Grand, 
who deals with (the Man of the Moment in a tone of 
flippant insolence which is quite enough to drive Ouida 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton crazy. It must be admitted that 
Sarah Grand puts her case much too strongly, were it 
not that she has long arrears of injuries to make up. 
We must not criticise too severely the first wrigglings of 
the trampled worm. The Man of the Moment, as she 
paints him, is almost as distorted a caricature as the girl 
of the period portrayed on the canvass of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. Now that each set of amazons have glutted 
their vengeance upon the objects of their dislike, it is to 
be hoped that they will condescend to give us some less 


+ 
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hideous’ presentation of our fellow-subjects. There is a 
grim humour, however, about Sarah Grand’s delineation 
of the effeminate monster whom she describes as the Man 
of the Moment, which somewhat relieves the tension of 
her reader. 

“IN MISCHIEF—OR ELSE IN BED.” 

Sarah Grand has fully appreciated that the best 
method of defence is in a vigorous offence, and she 
accordingly goes for the Man of the Moment in the 
following uncompromising fashion :— 

If “ Where are the men?” is asked in the boudoir, the 
contemptuous answer is, “ In mischief—or else in bed,” and it 
sounds like a note of national deterioration. Girls can be 
busy from morning till night, in doors and out. They attend 
to their duties and their pleasures, too; work, walk, ride, 
drive, and dance to-day, and come down as fresh as ever to 
work, walk, ride, drive, and dance to-morrow without support 
from any stimulant but their own good spirits, good appetites, 
and unimpaired digestions. But with regard to the young 
men, after any extra exertion, it is always the same story: 
“ Please, my lady, the gentlemen are in bed.” And not only 
after extraordinary exertion. 

The best thing to cure men of their effeminacy would be to 
deprive all the idle and luxurious ones of their incomes. Give 
them the choice of starvation or work; either would answer 
the purpose. 

NOT WORTH MARRYING. 

From the modern girl’s point of view, the man of the 
moment is nut of much account. The instinct of natural 
selection which inclined her first of all to set him aside, for 
his flabbiness, is strengthened now by her knowledge of his 
character. She knows him much better than her parents do, 
and in proportion as she knows him she finds less and less 
reason to respect him. The girls discuss him with each other 
and with the younger married women, and out of their 
discussions is arising u strong distaste for him. 

To the modern girl, the man of the moment, when she 
begins to know his habits of mind, appears as a common 
creature—of no ideals, deficient in breadth and depth, and 
only of a boundless assurance; she makes merry over him, and 
thinks him a subject both for contempt and pity. When he 
deserves respect, the balance between the sexes will be properly 
adjusted. He is not yet sufficiently aware of his own imper- 
fections to do much for himself; but women need not be 
disheartened. Now is the time to cultivate a cheerful frame 
of mind; and remember, that if there is little hope for the 
present generation, they can spank proper principles into the 
next in the nursery. 

It is evident that we poor men have much to blame 
our mothers for, in that they did not spank proper 
principles into us when we were in the nursery. 

A NOTE OF DEGENERACY. 

But, joking apart, the following passage in Sarah 
Grand’s article will be read with interest—even by those 
who shudder at her spanking proclivities :— 

Count von Moltke drew his conclusions with regard to the 
strength of the French army, not from its numbers, but from 
its condition morally. When asked, after a visit to France 
before the Franco-German war, what he thought Germany 
would have to fear in the event of an encounter with France, 
he answered contemptuously, “ Nothing!” Because there was 
scarcely an officer in the French army who hadn’t an indecent 
picture of*women in his room. And something analogous has 
been noticed in the British service. The regiments which 
turn out the finest men, and do the best service on occasion, 
are those in which a low tone about women is voted bad form. 
When invitations were being sent out the other day for a great 
public function, there was a question as to which regiments 
should be asked in order to secure the best set of officers, and 
it was found afterwards that in every instance the regiment 
chosen was distinguished for the chivalrous loyalty of its tone 
in regard to women. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


| SHOULD WOMEN BE BLINDFOLDED? 


Some Opinions ON THIS CuRIOUS QUESTION. 


Ir has occurred to the editor of the New Review to 
raise a discussion upon the question whether or not 
women should be blindfolded before marriage, in order 
that they be married in the dark. Twenty years hence 
the possibility of such a discussion will seem almost 
incredible. It is, indeed, the supreme apotheosis of 
irrationality that women should be told in one and 
the same breath that marriage and maternity are 
the ends for which they were created, and that it 
is unwomanly to know anything about the essentials 
of the marriage state, or about the laws of motherhood. 
In the good time that is coming, any man ‘and woman 
producing offspring before they had obtained a certi- 
ficate that they had acquired the elementary fundamental 
knowledge without which parenthood should never be 
undertaken will be liable to be sent to gaol, there to 
remain until they have learnt some physiology and the 
laws governing the nurture of children. No marriage 
should be celebrated until the registrars or clergymen 
have satisfied themselves that both parties to the con- 
tract are aware of the conditions of the contract and 
the obligations and responsibilities of their vows. At 
present the last thing that any one expects is that a 
marriageable maiden should understand anything at all 
about the career to which she is expected to devote 
herself with enthusiasm. She is blindfolded on principle 
that she may be married in the dark, and then when the 
bandages are removed she is told she is bound by every 
law divine and human to fulfil implicitly vows the real 
nature of which she was forbidden to learn, and to fulfil 
with scrupulous fidelity a contract the essential conditions 
of which were deliberately concealed. 

Of course, all this is of the Devil, and is as utterly 
opposed to humanity as it is revolting to common sense. 
Yet here we have in the New Review a whole series of 
papers discussing gravely the momentous question, 
whether or not it is right to blindfold women in order 
that they may walk safely among the snares, pitfalls, 
and temptations of life! 

WHAT WOMEN SAY. 

There are fourteen persons who give their opinion on 
the subject submitted to them by the editor. Madame 
Adam leads off with a very sensible letter, emphasised by 
an extraordinary statement based upon her own ex- 
perience. She says that she herself married when she 
was quite young a man whom she detested, because she 
had been led to believe that a kiss on a young girl’s mouth 
constituted her betrayal! It is almost incredible that 
Madame Adam could ever have been so stupid as this, but 
as she asserts it, we must accept itas true. Sarah Grand 


- does not think that parents, as a rule, are the best people 


to enlighten their children. She should have physiology 
taught as a matter of fact, from which it would seem that 


she thinks that a public elementary teacher in a Board 


school is better qualified to teach a girl than her own 
mother. She overlooks the fact that many teschers in 
Board schools know as little about the subject as the 
children whom they would have to enlighten. Mrs. 
Edmund Gosse would leave the matter entirely to the 
discretion of the mother, with whom, no doubt, it ought 
to be left, but she does not seem to see how necessary it 
is to educate the mother as to: her duty. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, of course, is shocked at the indecency of dis- 
cussing such a subject in public, and thinks it wholly 
unfit for public discussion. Nice person is Mrs. Lynn 
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Linton to play the prude in this fashion!.. Lady Henry 
Somerset, the Baroness Von Suttner, and Miss Willard 
all write as they might be expected to do. 


THE OPINIONS OF MEN. 

Of the men whom Mr. Grove has consulted, two are 
Jews—the Chief Rabbi and Mr. Zangwill; three aro 
English novelists— Walter Besant, Hall Caine, and ‘thomas 
Hardy; while the others are Mr. Bjérnson and Max 
Nordau; the last named is certainly almost as odd an 
authority as Mrs. Lynn Linton. Nordau does not think 
that ignorance is desirable for girls, either as to their 
constitutions or as to the past history of their suitors, 
but he accompanies his declaration in favour of allowing 
a girl to know all about her bridegroom's past with the 
following advice to parents as to the kind of moral 
teaching they should give to their daughters :— 

But, of course, I consider it at the same time the duty of the 
girl’s parents to make her understand that chastity has u 
different physio- and psychological, moral, and social import- 
ance in man and in woman, and that it would be foolish to 
consider as a blemish in the character of an otherwise recom- 
mendable man if, as a young man, he has shared the loose 
views entertained, unhappily, by the immense majurity, as to 
the standard of masculine morals. 

Should parents take Mr. Nordau’s advice, there is not 
much hope of the standard of morality which he pro- 
fesses to deplore being materially changed for the better. 
The Chief Rabbi does not think that a mother needs to 
tell her daughter anytbing, as he thinks they will gain 
all the knowledge that is needful from the Bible, with its 
chaste outspokenness. There is no doubt that young 
people can get many hints, as the Rabbi suggests, from 
the Scriptures, but they are hints which suggest questions 
which parents ought to be able to satisfy. As for 
marrying men of evil life, the Rabbi thinks that parents 
ought to teach their Caughters that it is a sacred obliga- 
tion that they should have nothing whatever to do with 
men about whose past there is anything that needs to be 
hushed up. 

Mr. Waltcr Besant writes a very sensible letter. He 
would have special teachers appointed to instruct every 
boy and girl as a necessary part of education in all the 
functions of the body. He wisely deplores the tendency 
visible in some quarters on the part of some women to 
regard all men as libertines. If men cease to believe in 
women, and women in men, there is nothing left at all, 
not even the Christ. Mr. Bjérnson is also for knowledge. 
Knowledge must aid self-preservation: preservation of 
the race; knowledge must lead the van in the struggle 
against temptation, too ready acquiescence, and excess. 
A sounder interpretation of the sexual relations is, he 
says, the principal necessity for woman’s emancipation. 

Mr. Hall Caine is also in favour of knowledge. Mr. 
Zangwill thinks that nine girls out of ten must know as 
much as their parents, and the tenth a great deal more, 
owing to the circulation of the woman novel, and of tht 
modern newspaper. His flippancy, however, contrasts 
very remarkably with Mr. Thomas Hardy's letter :— 

Ihave not much faith in an innocent girl’s “ discovery of 
the great mysteries of life” by means of “the ordimary inter- 
course of society.” Incomplete presentations, vicious presen- 
tations, meretricious and seductive presentations, are not 
unlikely in pursuing such investigations through such a 
channel, 

What would seem to be the most natural course is the 
answer to your second question: that a plain handbook on 
natural processes, specially prepared, should be placed in the 
daughter’s hands and, later on, similar information en morbid 
contingencies. 


: 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN MERRY ENGLAND. 
Some Guimpses oF THE Socrat HELL. 

Miss Marcu-Paiturers writing on the New Factory 
Bill in the Fortnightly Review gives some painful facts 
concerning the condition of the working women of 
England. She says :=- 

WAGES OF WOMEN. 

When the report of the Sweating Committee was issued, 
four years ago, public attention was, for a time, arrested, but 
nothing whatever has been done towards dealing with the evil. 
The Labour Commission shows things to be as bad as ever, and 
there is no doubt that, aided by the well-meant subsidising of 
charity and the “bounty fed” Iabour of married women and 
girls working in their own homes, the minimum wage now 
paid can and will be driven down below starvation point. As 
it is, the fur-sewers, who, when in full work, earn from 4s. to 
7s. a week, and in summer perhaps 2s. 6d. or 3s.; the casual 
hands, who often only take 3s. for a week’s work, cannot live 
upon their pay, though many die upon it. Men coat-finishers, 
in full work, work from six to ten, on many days till twelve or 
later, and not a few only average 15s. a week. 

SWEATERS’ DENS. 

But there are small workplaces in which every unfair 
advantage is taken of the exception. I know of one, a dry- 
salter, i.e. a trade which bottles oils and drugs, where little 
girls, fresh from school, work for longer hours than adult 
factory hands, at a dirty disgusting trade, saturated from 
head to foot with strong smelling oils, in a little workshop 
made out of an old stable. ‘They get no Saturday half-holiday 
and earn but 5s. or 6s. a week. <A girl getting 9s. was put on 
to work a crane, lowering and raising heavy weights, where a 
man had been previously employed. The girls are frequently 
not paid anything for overtime. 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND LAUNDRESSES. 

More than one hundred and eighty thousand women and 
girls are employed as laundresses, according to the Census. 
That among laundresses intemperance is the rule, that the 
morality of the half-brutalised toilers is below the average, 
that the women themselves speak of the life as “murderous,” 
and often return home, “ past eating, standing, or thinking,” 
that rheumatism is a common, consumption a not uncommon, 
complaint amongst them. 

In the steam and larger hand laundries the buildings are 
often good, and conveniences of all kinds are provided, but the 
hours are as fearfully long, the temperature is as high, ventila- 
tion often bad, and the air vitiated by gas. 

Considerable opposition is raised to the inclusion of 
domestic Jaundries in the provisions of the new Factory 
Bill, but Miss Phillipps thinks that greater evils would 
result from their exclusion. She says :— 

The danger is that the exclusion of “domestic” laundries 
from the Workshop Acts will give rise to a system of sweating 
and sub-contract, in the giving out of work to a number of 
small cottage homes, where it will be done under the worst 
sanitary conditions, at all hours and for any wages. It is not 
easy to see the force of the total exemption of this class of 
home workshop from an Act which includes every other, and 
one does not like to think of the unrestrained use and abuse 
,which may and will be made in it of child-labour. 

PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

Discussing Mr. Asquith’s new Factory Bill, which is 
intended to redress the more flagrant of these abuses, she 
says it is as yet drawn in sketchy outline, but that it 
contains two good features in the shape of its provisions 
against tenement workshops and dangerous trades. Of 
the former she says :— 

Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Bill (No. 61, of 1891), in the opinion of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mr. Charles Booth, and other 
experts, contains the best proposals on the subject yet put into 
patliamentary form. It provides that the landlord shall 
register the address of any premises let for a domestic work- 
shop, together with the name and address of the occupier, and 
that he shall answer for their being kept in a proper sanitary 
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condition. Any employer who habitually gives out material to 
be manufactured or worked upon shall b2 held responsible for 
the sanitary conditions of the Factory Actsin the domestic or 
other workshops where such labour is performed. 

Of the latter :-— 

The clause proposing to authorise the Home Secretary to 
limit the hours and, if he thinks fit, to prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons in trades dangerous not only to life and limb, 
but alzo to health, constitutes u very important innovation. 


THE LATEST SACRED PAINTER. 

In the Century Magazine there ig an interesting account 
of the exhibition of 280 pictures illustrating the gospel 
which is on view in the Champ de Mars. They are th 
work of M. Jules Tissot, who after being for some time 
an artist and a man of the world, was suddenly converted 
and went to Palestine to study sacred art on the scene of 
the life and passion of our Lord. The story of his con- 
version and the way in which he worked is told as follows. 
In the centre of the exhibition there stands a large oil- 
painting called “The Voices Within,’ wherein ar 
represented a poor man and his wife, who, fallen int« 
deep despair in the midst of poverty and ruin, finally 
take new heart and courage through the consolation of 
Jesus, who appears to them, comforts them, and shows 
them His pierced hands, 

“That was the starting-point of my new dispensation,” said 
M. Tissot, pointing to this picture the first time I saw it; 
“but I had a long and hard struggle before I could bring 
myself to begin it. More than one night did I Jie awake fo: 
hours, till my head was burning through the mental strain, 
struggling against the admission into my heart of the new 
light that was dawning upon me. But when I finally fel 
myself conquered, and was penetrated through and through by 
the grand mystery of a God turned man in order to save 
humanity, I could no longer escape from it. So, of course, 
this large painting must go to the Champ de Mars, for it is 
really the father of all this big brood of little ones.” 

With such thoughts in his mind and such awakenings in 
his heart, in the autumn of 1886 Tissot started for the Holy 
Sepulchre with all the enthusiasm of the crusaders of old. He 
saw, questioned, and meditated. He made scores of vivid 
sketches, and wrote reams of thoughtful notes. The first visit 
was repeated. During this second sojourn he utilised instan- 
taneous photography, which was then first becoming known in 
France, and was thus able to bring back with him quantities 
of characteristic types, scenes, and landscapes. Almost all of 
the striking pen-and-ink drawings made during the first visit 
can be seen at the Champ de Mars, while the details furnished 
by the photographs have been reproduced in many of th 
water-colours. 

The farther he wandered in Palestine the more he saw 
there, and the deeper he studied his objeet the stronger grew 
Tissot’s conviction that his precursors in the field of biblica! 
illustration had not caught the true spirit of their theme, had 
not struck the right note. He returned to France determined 
to catch the true spirit and to strike the right note. Once 
within the walls of Paris again, he buried himself in his hand- 
some secluded home, situated at the head of a quiet lan 
within a stone’s throw of the Bois de Boulogne, and gave him- 
self up entirely to his thoughts, his books, his collections, and 
his art. He pored over musty old commentaries of the Bible, 
studied archeology, mastered the Talmud, devoured books of 
Eastern travel, read the history of the Jews and Arabs, and. 
went over the scriptures again and again in the Vulgate and 
in the French and English translations. Nor did he neglect 
the Apocrypha. In a word, before taking up his brush, Tissot 
saturated his mind with his subject, and gave full rein to an 
imagination now thirsting for the occult and mysterious. 
Society lost its charm for him. He who had been a mondain 
now became almost a recluse. 


The result is seen in the exhibition which is the chief 
attraction of the Champ de Mars. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE - REVIEWS. 


A NEW; LIFE OF CHRIST. 
An ALLEGED GosrEL IN TIBET. 

Mr Hatrin the North American Review for May devotes 
several pages to setting forth the salient features of what 
is called “The Unknown Life of Christ,” which a Russian 
writer, M. Notovitch, professes to have discovered in a 
monastery in Tibet. Mr. Hale does not treat M. Noto- 
vitch’s discovery as anything but convenient machinery 
of fiction serving to introduce his imaginary fifth gospel, 
which is supposed to fill in the gap in the life of Christ 
between His thirteenth and twenty-ninth year. Jesus, 
who in M. Notovitch’s fiction is called Issa, is represented 
as having travelled to India by the same route that M. 
Notovitch himself took when he made his way across 
Northern India into the fastnesses of the Lamas. M. 
Notovitch professes to have transcribel the narrative 
from rolls brought by caravans from Palestine shortly 
after the death of Christ. The following is Mr. Hale’s 
summary of M. Notovitch’s romance :— 

THE BIRTH OF ISSA. 
“|. In this extreme distress the people remembered their 


great God. They begged his grace, and asked him to pardon 


them. And our Father, in his inexhaustible mercy, heard 
their prayer. 

“At this time came the moment which the all-merciful 
Judge had chosen to incarnate himself in a human being. 

“And the Eternal Spirit, who was remaining in a state of 
complete inaction and-supreme beatitude, awoke, and detached 
himself for an indefinite period from the Eternal Being. 

“That by taking a human form he might show the means 
by which men identify themselves with the Godhead, and come 
to eternal felicity. ... 

“Soon after, a wonderful child was born in the land of 
Israel. God himself spoke by the mouth of this child regard- 
ing bodily misery and the greatness of the soul. 

“The parents of the new-born child were poor people. By 
their birth they belonged to a family distinguished for piety, 
who had forgotten their ancient grandeur on the earth as they 
celebrated the name of the Creator, and thanked him for the 
suffering with which he had been pleased to try them. 

“To make amends to them, that they had not turned from 
the way of truth, God blessed the first-born of thisfamily. He 
‘chose him for his elect, and sent him to lift up those who had 
fallen into evil, and to cure those who suffered. 

“The divine child, towhom they gave the name of Issa, from 
his most tender years began to speak of the one indivisible 
4zod, and to exhort those who had wandered to repent and purify 
‘themselves from the sins of which they had been guilty. 

“To hear him, people came from all sides, and they wondered 
at the wisdom which proceeded from his childish mouth. AIL 
Israel agreed in saying that the Eternal Spirit lived in this 
ehild. 

HIS JOURNEY TO INDIA. 

“When Issa had attained the age of thirteen years, the 
epoch when an Israelite should take his wife, 

“The house where his parents earned their living, by 
earrying on a modest trade, began to be a place of meeting for 
rich and noble people who wished to have the young Issa for a 
son-in-law. So celebrated was he already for his edifying 
speeches in the name of the Almighty ; 

“Then Issa secretly left the parental house, departed from 
Jerusalem, and with the merchants went towards Sindh, 

«That he might obtain perfection in the divine word, and 
study the laws of the great Buddhas.” 

{Here a new chapter begins. ] 

“In the course of his fourteenth year, the young Issa, 
blessed of God, came on this side of Sindh, and established 
himself among the Aryas, in the country beloved of God. 

“The name of the wonderful child was renowned through 
the length of Northern Sindh. When he crossed the country 


of the Punjaub and Radjipoutan, the devotees of the god 
Djaine begged him to remain with them, 


judge lim in the temple. 
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“ But he left the eager worshippers of Djaine, and went to 
Djagguernat, in the country of Orsis. Here rests the mortal 
shell of Viassa-Krishna, and here the white priests of Brahma 
received him joyfully. .. . 

HI3 SOJOURN AND HIS STUDIES. 

“He passed six years at Djagguernat, at Radjigriha, at 
Benares, and other holy cities. All the world loved him, for 
Issa lived in peace with the Veises and the Soutras, to whom 
he taught the holy Scriptures.” 

[Issa now engages in a controversy with the Brahmins on 
the subject of caste, and denies the incarnation of Vishnu, 
Siva, and other gods, adhering to the pure unity of God. The 
discussion becomes so hot, and his preaching to the lowest 
caste people is so radical, that the priests and warriors resolve 
on his death. But he escapes to the country of Gautamides, 
where he learns the Pali language, and devotes six years to 
the study of the sacred rolls of the Soutras. ] 

“Then he quitted Nepal and the Himalaya Mountains, 
descended into the valley of Radjipoutan, and went toward 
the West, preaching to various peoples the supreme perfection 
of man.” 

{In crossing pagan countries he preaches against idolatry. 
He comes to the country of the Parsees and shows them the 
errors of Zoroaster, and forbids them to adore the sun.] 

“After having heard him the Magi determine that they 
would do no harm to him. That night, when all the town was 
at rest, they led him outside their walls, and abandoned him 
on the grand routes, hoping that he would be the prey of wild 
beasts.” 

HI3 RETURN TO PALESTINE. 

{He thus comes into Palestine, after an absence of thirteen 
years. He preaches acceptably to the people of his native 
country, who have been suffering greatly. He goes from town 
to town encouraging tie Israelites, and the chief rulers of the 
towns notify Pilate. the Governor of Jerusalem, that there is 
such a preacher. Pilate charges the priests and elders to 
Issa goes to Jerusalem for this 
inquiry.] He says in the temple: 

“The human race is dying of its want of faith. Clouds and 
tempests have scattered the flock of men, and they have lost 
their shepherd.” 

(On the whole, in the controversy which follows, the Jewish 
leaders stand on Issa’s side, and they report favourably 
regarding him to Pilate. Pilate is angry, and sends disguised 
servants as spies upon Issa, and finally there is a trial before 
Pilate, in which Issa appears. It is in this trial that one 
fancies that he traces what a conscientious Russian might say 
in presence of the Emperor of Russia. 

HIS TRIAL BEFORE PILATE. 


At the end of three years of such complications, Pilate gives 
instructions that a formal accusation shall be made against 
Issa. As the result of this accusation the saint is taken from 
his prison and is made to sit before the Governor, between two 
robbers who are to be judged at the same time. Pilate, 
addressing Issa, says to him :] 

“Ts it true,O Man, that thou art arousing the people against 
the authorities, to become King of Israel ?” 

[Issa replies that the King of Heaven will suppress all the 
kings of the nations, The witnesses testify that he has said 
that all temporal power would disappear before the King of 
Heaven. The witness, addressing himself to Issa, says :] 

“* Did you not make yourself to be the King of Israel when 
you said that he who reigns in the heavens had sent you t 
prepare his people?’ And Issa, having* blessed him, said, 
*Thou shalt be pardoned. for what thou hast said doés not 
come from thee.’ Then addressing himself to the Governor: 

“*Why humiliate thy dignity, why teach thy servants to 
live in a lie, since you can condemn the innocent without 
doing so?’” 

HIS DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

[The Governor is angry at this, and orders that Issa shall be 
crucified. He is crucified between the two brigands, and at 
the end of the day his suffering ceases. ] 
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“Tc loses consciousness, and the soul-of this just one parts 
from his body to go to be annihilated in the divinity. 

“Thus ends the terrestrial existence of the reflection of the 

eternal spirit under the form of the man who had saved 
hardened sinners, and borne so many sufferings.” 

[Pilate arranges that his friends shall bury him. But three 
days after, finding that the tomb is surrounded by the wor- 
shippers, he removes the body to have it buried elsewhere. So 
soon as the crowd finds the tomb open and empty, the rumour 
is circulated that the Supreme Judge has sent his angels to 
carry away the mortal body of the saint, in which a part of 
the Divine Spirit had resided. ] 

“The disciples of Issa then left the land of Israel. The 
pagans, their kings and their warriors, listened to the preachers, 
abandoned their absurd beliefs, left their priests and their 
idols to celebrate the praise of the Adl-Wise Creator of the 
universe, the King of Kings, whose heart is filled with infinite 
pity.” 

So far Mr. Hale. Those who desire to read the story 
itself can get itin French. Itis published by Ollendorf, 
and, judging by Mr. Hale’s account of it, is not likely to 
be republished in- London. 


MRS. BESANT’S SALUTE. 


In Lucifer Mrs. Besint thus salutes those who re- 
mained behind anl welcomed her on her return to the 
Western World :— 

From India back to England, from the banks of the Ganges 
to those of the Thames. A vast change, a startling contrast, 
psychical as well as physical. From the serene lake of 
spiritual teaching to the troubled waters which here are 
dashing against the rock of the Society—that to» brings a 
change to the whole mental atmosphere. But nought can 
touch the abiding peace that reigns ever in the heart of all 
that fix their eyes on the Star whose rays they are, the Flam- 
ing Star that shines with the golden light of Spirit. the Fire 
that burns but scorches not, that Fire which is the Upadhi of 
the Flame. For ever is the Hand of the Mighty One stretched 
out over His disciples, and time and distance are not for Taos 
on Whom the universe is built. Change is indeed, in one sense, 
the great foe, but it is also the great teacher; for he who can 
keep equilibrium in the midst of change, who remains un- 
moved by either praise or blame of men, who can stand 
undisturbed in the midst of friends and foes and neutrals, he 
is gaining that equal-mindedness which is the mark of the true 
disciple, and his heart being fixed on the Eternal, the sevenity 
and strength of the Et. rnal become his own. 


Speaking of an Indian missionary’s lament that so few 
Brahmins are converted to Christianity, Mrs. Besant 
says, how could it be otherwise ? :— 

What can the ablest missionary offer to the Brahman that 
he does not already possess in his own religion, and how can 
he hope to win him to modern presentinents of spiritual truths 
already familiar to him in subtler and profounder ancient 
dicta? Nothing deeper and loftier can be offered to him in 
religious philosophy than his Vedanta, nothing more sublimely 
spiritual than his Upanishads, nothing more nobly moral than 
his Bhagavad Gitd and other teachings in his Mahdabhdrata, 
nothing more exquisitely satisfying to the religious emotions 
than the Avatiras of Rima and’Krishna and the austerer 
glories of Muheshvara. Why then seek to convert him? He 
seeks not to convert the Christian from his own faith, but gives 
to men of other creeds the same toleration he claims for him- 
self. Surely these “ missionaries of high intellectual powers ” 
might more wisely turn their weapons against Western 
Materialism rampant in East and West alike, and make 
alliance with the Brahman against the common enemy instead 
of attacking the strongest defender of Spirituality. Why 
should men who hold the same spiritual truths, though they 
clothe them in different intellectual garbs, turn their weapons 
against each other, instead of allying themselves to rescue the 
able and thoughtful youths of both East and West from the 
illusions and glamour of Materialism ? 
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How great is the gap between the deep spirituality of Theo- 
sophical teachings and the crude and bitter views entertained 
by those who appeal to popular ignorance of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and assert that union with the Divine is Atheism! 
How strange a description is this of the all-satisfying and 
noble truth that the Spirit in man is one with the Spirit of 
which the universe is a manifestation. “This All has Deity 
for its life. That is Truth. He is Atma. That art Thou, O 
Svetaketu!” This truth is the very essence of all spirituality, 
and, realised, has been the triumph of every saint. For we 
must not let Sunday-schools and Gospel pulpits blind us to the 
fact that this same teaching is found in the Christian scrip- 
tures, although not with such reiterated insistent joy as in 
those of the Hinda. “I said, Ye are Gods.” “I in them and 
thou in me.” “ Until Christ be born in you.” “Christ in you, 
the hope of glory.” “ We have the mind of Christ.” “ Ye are 
the temple of God and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 
“ Ye are the temple of the living God.” ‘So the Hindé calls 
his body Brahmapura, the city of Brahma. ‘This is the 
mystery that in all ages Sages have known, and that men have 
yearningly sought, and truly is it written: “Only when one 
can cumpress the Akasha (ether) us leather, then shall there 
be an end to misery without the knowledge of God.” And 
that knowledge of God is THEosopHy—Divine Wisdom. 

Mrs, Besant seems to have set her mind upon effecting 
a reunion of Christendom on a basis wide enough to 
include both Christianity and Hindooism. 





Truant Schools and their Seholars, 


In the Educational Review for May, Mr. Edwin P. 
Seaver describes at some length the truant schools of 
England, and brings his paper to a close by making the 
following recommendations :— 


Let the truant be brought into court at the earliest stage of 
the truancy habit; let it not be a criminal court, but, if pos- 
sible, the Probate Court, or some court not ordinarily exercising 
criminal jurisdiction. Let the decree of this court place the 
truant school in loco parentis over the truant until he reaches 
the upper limit of age for compulsory school attendance—say, 
fourteen years. Such a boy might be ten, nine, or even eight 
years old at commitment; but the period of detention would 
depend on the boy, and might be shortened to a few months 
by industry and good conduct on the boy’s part. His first 
release should usually be conditional, so that the truant school 
could resume personal custody of him at any time if he failed 
to deserve his license. The chiefly important condition of his 
license would, of course, be regular attendance at some desig- 
nated day-school. A weekly report of his attendance should 
be sent to his guardians at the truant school. The condition 
of the boy’s home, and the disposition of his parents as to 
taking proper care of him, are also important circumstances to 
take into consideration. 

Absolute:release from the truant school would come in two 
ways: first, by the boy’s having deserved it through good con- 
duct while in the truant school, and while out on license; and 
secondly, by his reaching the age of fourteen years. The 
release, coming in this latter way—by limitation—might, or 
might not, be deserved. If not, the boy would probably soon 
behave in a way to deserve commitment to a reformatory for 
older boys on a complaint before a criminal court. Still it 
would be true that the truant school had done all that was 
possible to be done for him. The younger the boy when first 
brought under discipline for truancy, the greater the chances 
of a complete cure before the age of fourteen. The great and 
erying evil throughout the country to-day is that, for want of 
proper means for dealing with truancy in its earlier stages, it 
is neglected and allowed to ripen into juvenile criminality, and 
later into adult criminality. 


Nyt Tidskrift is a very good number, and has, among 
other interesting articles, a fine portrait-study of Viktor 
Rydberg by Nils Erdmann. 

















LEADING ARTICLES 


HOMES: ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By AN AMERICAN. 
Prick Coiiier writes an entertaining article in the 
Forum for May entitled “Home Life: English and 
American.” Mr. Collier’s conclusions are very interesting. 


He says :— 

On entering an Englishman’s house the first thing one 
notices is how well his house is adapted to him. On entering 
an American’s house the first thing one notices is how well he 
adapts himself to his house. In England the establishment is 
carried on with a prime view to the comfort .of the man. In 
America the establishment is carried on with a prime view to 
the comfort of the woman. Men are more selfish than women, 
consequently the English home is as a rule more comfortable 
than the American home. ‘Then, too, an Englishman is more 
at home in his own house than is an American. He leaves it 
later in the morning, returns to it earlier in the afternoon, and 
gives more of himself to it than does the American. An 
Englishman is continually going home; an American is 
continually going to business. One is forever planning and 
scheming to get home, and to stay at home, and to enjoy the 
privileges of home; while the other is more apt to devote his 
energies to make his business a place to go to and in which to 
spend himself. 

Americans living in England, whether men or women, are 
struck by the fact that it is the country of men. Likewise 
Englishmen in America are struck by the fact that America 
is the country of women, Poss:bly we might deduce from this 
that Americans make the better husbands, and the English 
the better wives. Still the general average of home life is 
more comfortable in England than in America. 

In a country where the competition is excessive; where 
money has unwonted power to purchase comfort, charitable 
judgment, and distinguished consideration; where success is 
greeted with an enthusiasm almost unknown elsewhere ; and 
where failure and mediocrity are forced to play the réle of 
obsequiousness if not of servility,—the men must be cared for 
and trained to win, Only a man of gigantic abilities can be 
uncomfortable and miserable at home, and at the same time 
successful in the world. English women appreciate this. They 
know they can only properly prevail through the honours and 
distinctions of the men. Yet it were unfair to English women, 
whose reputation for bad taste in dress and for hobbledehoy 
shyness of manner is already a sufficient handicap, not to say 
that the efficient ordering of their households has very much 
to do with the working power of their men at home, and the 
influence and valour of their men abroad. 

Domestic economy in England is devised for, and direeted 
to, the aim of making the men as capable as possible of doing 
their work. The home is not a play-house for the women, but 
a place of rest in which the men may renew their strength. It 
is possibly fair to say, then, that housekeeping in England has 
a more definite aim, and consequently more system. 

To have a home, and to keep a house for one’s own comfort 
and as a place in which to entertain one’s friends, is a con- 
sideration of prime importance. Hence the men are trained 
and cared for, that they may earn enough for its support; and 
the women are put upon their mettle to make what is earned 
go as far as possible. 

On another subject, Mr. Collier pays a high tribute to 
the superiority of English life over that of America :— 

In England men have more avocations, more amusements, 
more interests ontside of the daily round of pressing business 
than with us. These avocations demand leisure, and economy 
is the mother of leisure. The percentage of men who, aside 
from their engrossing pursuits of business or profession, devote 
themselves to some “hobby,” if one may call it so, is over- 
whelmingly greater than with us. And one may say unre- 
servedly that this is a good thing. 


Smr Epwarp Borne-Jongs and his pictures are de- 
scribed in the Sunday Magazine under the title of “The 
Painter of Eternal Youth.” 
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WHAT IS THE A. P. A.? 

In the North American Review for May, Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop, a New Englander of old descent, who 
has become a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
defends the Catholics from the campaign of intolerance 
and bigotry which is being carried on against them in the 
Western States of America. Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
endeavours to defend the anti-Catholics in a paper which 
calls for little notice. Mr. Lathrop’s paper will be most 
interesting to English readers because of the summary 
description which he gives of that extraordinary anachron- 
ism, the American Protective Association, which is more 
frequently known as the A. P. A. Mr. Lathrop says :— 

The A. P. A. oath binds members never to employ a Roman 
Catholic in any capacity if they can get a Protestant’s service ; 
to help “ retard and break down the power of the Pope”; to 
oppose Roman Catholics for “any office in the gift of the 
American people”; and to “endeavour at all times to place 
the political positions of this government in the hands of 
Protestants.” This oath is a self-confessed act of treason 
against the Republic, since it aims at disposing of offices “in 
the gift of the people” by a secret and lawless body of con- 
spirators, who are but a emall fraction of the people. The 
A. P. A. also sends ent sonorous remonstrances against any 
“union of Church and State.’ Yet its oath has in view the 
achievement of such union, for it proposes to place the ge~ez: 
ment solely in the hands of Protestants—and Protestants, with 
all their sub-divisions, constantly refer to themselves as “the 
Church.” Moreover, the general secretary of the A. P. A., 
Mr. Charles T. Beatty, assures the public that the order “ is 
composed of men wo occupy high positions not only in com- 
mercial and professional life, but also in State and Chureh.” 
The A. P. A. has gained some influence in Iowa, Wisconsin ; 
in Detroit, Mich.; in Columbus and Toledo, O.; in Kansas 
City, Mo., and various other places. It has circulated broad- 
cast, bogus “encyclicals” attributed to the Pope, or instrue- 
tions fraudulently signed with the names of Cardinal Gibbons 
and other prelates, ordering the Catholics of the United States 
to exterminate non-Catholics at a specified time last autumn. 
It has driven a geod many Catholics out of office, elective or 
appointive, and effected the discharge of numerous Catholic 
cmployees, thus lessening or depriving them of their means of 
livelihood—a course which has led to retaliation by Catholics, 
in refusing to give their custom to business men known to be 
A. P. A.’s. It has encouraged and paid anfi-Catholic lecturers 

-chiefly fraudulent or dissolute and unfrocked “ ex-priests ” 
or “escaped nuns”—to travel the country and pour forth a 
flood of false, obscene, incendiary abuse upon this great body 
of our sincere pure-minded men and women, and their devoted 
spiritual guides and pastars. 

Among the latter emissaries one Margaret Shepherd 
has figured conspicuously for some time past. This 
emissary of the A. P. A. is a woman whose past is deeply 
stained both with vice and with crime; but that circum- 
stance does not prevent her from figuring upon plat- 
forms as the apostle of militant Protestantism. Among 
the other ‘fictions in which this person indulges is that 
she was closely associated with me during the investiga- 
tions which resylted in the publication of “ The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon.” There is not a word of 
truth in this story. She was introduced to me as a 
penitent Magdalen weeks after “The Maiden Tribute” 
was published. She stated that she was in a position to 
procure direct evidence which would have a bearing upon 
the pending trial. She never produced the evidence, and 
shortly after departed to America. As the result of that 
brief acquaintance she has been paraded as if she had 
been at my right hand through the whole of the campaign 
which led to the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. If Imay judge her revelations concerning nunneries 
by her revelations concerning the share which she had in 
“The Maiden Tribute,” their value must be put down as 
& minus quantity. 
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A CONSERVATIVE ON SOCIAL REFORMS. 
An INTERVIEW WITH SiR JoHn Gorst. 


TureEE years ago I published an interview with Sir 
John Gorst which had the immediate effect of causing 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on Labour. 
The Humanitarian publishes an interesting interview 
with Sir John Gorst which makes clear, among other 
things, how little progress has been made in the interim. 
The interviewer, who does her work very well—the article 
is written by Mrs. Tooley—begins with the following well- 
deserved tribute to its subject :— 

Probably there is no Member of the House of Commons who 
has given more attention to the questions affecting labour, or 
who has a wider and deeper sympathy with the social evils 
under which the great mass of the people suffer, than has Sir 
John Gorst. 

TORIES AS SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Sir John Gorst is a social reformer who still continues 
to be a Conservative, and although no doubt he must 
from time to time feel somewhat lonely, he does not 
shrink from avowing himself a loyal member of the party 
which is now in opposition. He says:— 

I claim that the Conservative party has more leisure to 
attend to social questions than the Liberal party, which is so 
much occupied with constitutional legislation that it cannot 
attend to the needs of the people. Look at the present Govern- 
ment—there is absolutely nothing being done. Parliament 
cannot give the time to think out measures of social reform. 

Concerning the political programme of the present 
administration, he shrugs his shoulders and professes 
himself sceptical as to the practical ‘utility of their 
proposals. He remarks :— 

If you had lived, as I have done, through thirty years of 
parliamentary life, and heard all the wrangling contests and 
the bitter personalities, you would feel tired of the whole 
business. I have seen two big Reform Bills, several Franchise 
measures, and several laws dealing with Registration, pass 
through Parliament, but still the social evils remain. 

SWEATING. 

What then would Sir John Gorst propose as the cure 
of the evils which he deplores? Nothing very heroic, 
but many things very practical. For instance, take the 
question of sweating. He admits the difficulty of the 
subject, but he thinks that legislation might deal more 
dlres ically with the question than it does at present— 
by joining the owner and occupier of the workshop along 
with the employer in the responsibility. There would be no 
loophole for escape if this were done. It seems to me most 
desirable that some provision of this kind should be grafted 
on to the Workshop and Factory Bill now under discussion. 
Its provisions in this direction need strengthening. 

TRADE UNIONS. 

On the Labour question he does not think that the 
salvation of the working classes is to come from trade 
unions; not that he dislikes trade unions—on the con- 
trary, he thinks they have done a great deal of good, and 
will do more :— 

It is only a certain number of the skilled trades which can 
be really benefited by trade unions. The point is that trade 
unionism is only effective where the workers themselyes are so 
specially skilled as to prevent the work which they may 
abandon being performed by outsiders called in to take their 
places. 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 

He does not shrink from the regulation of the hours of 
labour by legislation. He says:— 

Regulation of the hours of labour ought in the first place to 
be made with reference to local needs, and in the second place 
with regard to the strain put upon the worker. I yoted in 
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favour of the Eight Hours Bill for miners because the men 
themselves were agreed upon the main proposal; in like 
manner I should vote for a similar Bill for factory workers, if 
they, as a body, were agreed as to its desirability. 

WOMEN WORKERS. 

I am dead against special legislation for regulating the 
work of women, except with a few reservations. A woman 
should be left perfectly free to do whatsoever she can do. I 
say, treat women just like men, and do not hamper their 
activities by prohibitive legislation. The only interference 
which, in the interests of the State, is justifiable, is the law 
forbidding women to engage in manual labour immediately 
before and after child-bearing. 

Sir John is a strong advocate for woman suffrage, and 
he would have no objection to women sailors if they could 
find a ship-owner who would send a ship to sea manned 
—to perpetrate a bull—by an exclusively female crew. 
He does not think that it would do to mix the sexes on 
board ship. 

HIS IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE. 

He is chiefly anxious at present to raise the age at 
which children can go to work. He made a gallant 
fight for this in 1891, but was defeated, the age only 
being raised to eleven. Now he thinks that the time has 
come for a further advance :— 

The step taken in 1891 has worked admirably ; no evil results 
have followed the raising of the age to eleven, and there is no 
reason that I am aware of why the occasion of the present Bill 
should not be used to bring our law in favour of children up 
to the Berlin standard, so that our boys and girls may have 
the same opportunity for education and physical development 
as the children of foreign states. 





First Principles of the Land Question. 


Mr. Lovuts F. Post, in the Arena for May, thus sum- 
marises what he regards as the first principles of the land 
question. They are, it will be seen, drawn up from the 
point of view of Henry George :— 

First—man produces all that man consumes. 

Second in order of statement, though equal in importance 
and concurrent in time—to produce and consume man must 
have the use of appropriate natural objects external to himself, 
all of which objects are included in the term “land.” Denied 
the use of all land, man cannot live even the life of an animal. 
Denied the use of land within the limits of civilisation, he 
cannot live the life of a civilised man. And to the extent that 
he is denied the use of land, to that extent his ability to 
produce and consume is limited. 

Third—legal ownership of the land by some men interferes 
with its use by other men, and by enabling the former to derive 
an advantage from what by nature is common to all, makes 
men unequal in respect of their rights before the law. The 
one extreme of this inequality is the establishment of diffe- 
rences of income, due, not to different services, but to different 
legal rights as to the use of the earth. The other extreme is 
the enslavement by land-owners of all other men. 

Fourth—to restore equality of legal rights, the value of land 
must be taken for public use. Then the prosperity of men 
would be determined by the service they render to others, and 
no longer by the privilege they enjoy of appropriating the value 
of superior land. 

Finally, this involves no formal revolution. To take land 
values for public use requires no greater change than the 
abolition of all taxes save the single tax upon land-owners in 
proportion to the value of their land regardless of its improve- 
ments. 

To adopt this simple remedy would be to apply to public use 
approximately the full value of land, to make the mere owner- 
ship of land unprofitable, to remove all incentive to hold it for 
any other purpose than its best use, and, while lowering rent, 
to increase wages, make hard times impossible, and banish 
poverty and the fear of poverty. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. FLETCHER. 
Tue Epiror oF THE “DamLy CHRONICLE.” 


In the Young Man for June there is a pleasantly- 
written article describing Mr. Fletcher at the office of the 
Daily Chronicle and at home. The editor of the most 
enterprising of all our daily papers is fond of smoking, but 
allows his pipe to go out five times in ten minutes. His 
chief recreation is to get away to a small farm on Canvey 
Island, near Benflect. There, at one hour’s distance from 
London, he has a little round house where he recuperates 
himself in the midst of his children. The writer is very 








enthusiastic, and mentions several things about Mr. 
Fletcher which justify his enthusiasm. For instance, he 
says :— ; 

Public opinion Mr. Fletcher defines as the growth of various 
influences, and he expresses the opinion that it is the duty of 
editors, as of sovereigns, statesmen, and other “ powers that 
be,” to endeavour to understand and direct those influences in 
a healthy way to a healthy end. With what is mere pandering 
to the mob in the way of news—strictly not valuable news 
in itself—but sheer meretricious sensation, he is entirely at 
variance. For example, he refused to report the lurid details 
of a prize-fight some months ago between an Englishman and 
an ‘American. At the time I thought of the struggle the 
“nose for news” in Mr. Fletcher must have made against the 
squelching of the cablegrams, since, after all is said and done, 
there was a large section of the British public who put them 
down as carrying essentially the news of the hour. The aboli- 
tion in the Chronicle of “ tips” to horse-racing is as old a matter 
now as the establishment of the literary page, which was not 
merely a bold venture, but a far-seeing one in the rise of the 
Chronicle, as any one can now judge by the class of readers it 
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has attracted, Here is another guide-post to Mr. Fletcher's 
idea of the newspaper, perhaps more trivial, but to my idea 
more eloquent than either. An item to the effect that some- 
body—no consequence who—was likely to be elected to a vacant 
public post, reached him from a reliable source. But on the 
ground that the premature announcement might prejudice the 
man’s absolute appointment—for before now an aspirant to 
an English title has lost it by babbling too soon—he did not 
publish the information. 


CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY. 

Tue writer of a very interesting survey of the religious 
life of Germany, published in the Sunday at Home, prints 
an interesting map, which we reproduce in miniature, 
showing the comparative density of the Catholics in 
various parts of the German empire. All that he can say 
is, that the heart of the country is nominally true to the 
teachings of Luther. This fidelity is more nominal than 
real, for the writer, although a staunch Protestant, is 
compelled to admit that there is much more spiritual life 
among the Catholics than among the Lutherans :— 
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Germany has been called, and justly so, the bulwark of 
Continental Protestantism. This does not appear very.mani- 
fest, if we place the number of Protestants over against that of 
Reman Catholics. The figures, as last reported, stand thus, 
29,369,847 and 16,785,734 respectively; or, in other words, 
62°68 Protestants to 35°82 Roman Catholics, the remaining 
1°50 being mainly composed of Jews. These were the figures 
in 1885. Since then considerable changes have occurred, and 
if we judged by the complaints raised in some parts of the 
Protestant camp, we should conclude that the alteration was 
wholly in favour of Rome. 

There is no doubt that Romanism is at the present time more 
active and determined than ever, and in this sense puts Protes- 
tantism to shame. The many benevolent and other activities 
of the evangelical churches denote zeal and perseverance, but, 
looking at the great mass of German Protestantism, one cannot 
fail to discern in it an inertia which is in painful contrast to 
the eager energy of the Roman Catholic Church. The Cultur- 
kampf has done good service to Rome. The former position of 
favour and influence has not only been regained, but also 
strengthened; and so the hearts of the Romish section of the 
people are full of hope and expectancy. They cry aloud for 
the return of the priests, and are meanwhile doing their utmost 
to develop their various schemes. Especially do they seek to 
lay hold of the working-class by means of workmen’s societies, 
of which there are at present over two hundred and fifty, with 
60,000 members. 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 
A GospeL or “ Back To THE LAND.” 


Tue Sunday Magazine publishes an interesting account 
of the Bishop of Ripon and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter at home. 
The Bishop keeps in touch with the working classes, of 
whom he sometimes entertains large parties in his house 
and grounds. 

“T hate cant terms,” said the Bishop. “I don’t know, 
and you can’t tell me exactly, what a living wage means, 
Still, I think it means something, and I am sure that it should 
be the first aim of an industry to provide the workers with 
wages sufficient to keep them in decency and comfort. How 
this is practically to be secured I am not political economist 
enough to know. We in England might arrive at a theory, 
but in the working of it out we would have to consider the 

ition of other nations. At present, Germany undersells us 

cause German workmen can be treated in a way which our 
workmen will not stand. So we are suffering, you might say, 
for our very virtues.” 

Dr. Boyd Carpenter keenly sympathises with the efforts of 
the working classes to obtain more of the things which, in a 
material sense, make life better worth living. He thinks they 
should have more opportunities for recreation, and he would 
like to see the Corporations of large towns doing more to secure 
open spaces where the workers could have fresh air and exer- 
cise. He would also like to see more institutions such as the 
Polytechnic, in the Borough Road. At the same time, he says, 
we must be careful not to destroy the self-reliance of the people 
by doing everything for them. Betting, he thinks, is the bane 
of modern recreation, but ke is glad to believe that the taint 
has not yet destroyed honest and manly competition in sports, 
such as football, the great game of the north. 

The drift of the agricultural population inte i2¢ towns the 
Bishop regards as one of the saddest things in English country 
life. He says that less and less arable land is to be seen, and 
in many cases even the tenants of pasture farms have much 
trouble in finding a market for their milk and butter. “In 
country schools,” he says, “I would send the boys out for two 
or three hours every week to learn, under a farmer, the details 
of country work. It would be good for them, no matter what 
they turned their attention to afterwards; it would develop 
their intelligence, and that, of course, is the real object of 
education.” ‘ 

“But to return,” I said, “to the depopulation of the rural 
districts.” 

“ Well, I should like to preach the cry, ‘Back to the land,’ 
to all those idlers in towns who have no reason for living in 
towns. There are rows and rows of houses in London occupied 
by people who have no call to be in London. Why should they 
not go into the country and occupy the delightful houses that 
are now empty? I am speaking now of people with a few 
hundreds a year. Life often stagnates in the country for want 
of people to talk to. We need more people of means and 
education. [It is a real opportunity for doing good, and if our 
rich people, for patriotism’s sake, would set the fashion, the 
thing would be done. Fashion, you know, counts for a great 
deal in these days.” 

Speaking of the present position of the Church, Dr. Carpenter 
said he thought there was a disposition unfairly to disparage 
the Evangelical movement. Coming at the time it did, the 
Evangelical movement was of great service. When to some 
extent it had spent its force it was followed by the High 
Church movement, which in turn was followed by the Broad 
Church movement. The three movements he described as 


successive waves, at intervals of about forty years, a period , 


which covers the lifetime of most movements. 

He is in favour of lay preaching, and of permitting 
women to help more than they do at present in parish 
work. He thinks that the voluntary schools will be taken 
over by the School Board, the various bodies to which 
they belong retaining the right to give religious instruc- 
tion during one hour in the day. 


OF REVIEWS. 


ALL THE EPOCH-MAKING BOOKS OF TIME. 
Tse Essence oF LITERATURE IN SEVENTEEN Books. 
“Tuer Art of Reading Books” is a subject on which 

Rev. J. G. C.Welldon recently distilled much wisdom in the 
National Review. “The love of books,” he says, “is one 
of the greatest blessings of life”’ Only with books, as 
with men, “love is the privilege of long intimacy ” :— 

To know even one book in this way is to gain a spiritual 
revelation. It is thus that the study of the Bible, even as 
literature, has so profoundly affected English life and thought : 
for it often seems to me that the most sharply drawn of all 
dividing lines in English history is between reading and non- 
reading England, or. in other words, between England without 
the Bible and England with it. 


Fully aware of the ever-extending increase of books, 
Mr. Welldon utters a “serious warning against all 
extracts and abridgements, whatever they may be.” 
An author, if read at all, has a right to be read as he is in 
his book. 

“There is an Art of Reading, I think, as well as an 
Art of Writing.” Concentrating the mind’s attention 
upon every chapter and page of a book is a highly valuable 
discipline; and a habit formed by the study of books in 
a foreign language. But the great majority of books in a 
public library do not require and do not deserve to be 
so read. “It appears to me, then, that one book in 
twenty should be read scrupulously; the rest may be 
read, so to say, currente oculo, But it is more important 
to read wisely than to read widely.” 


TO BE READ WITH THE SOUL. 


Mr. Welldon, in giving his advice, supposes the reader 
has one hour a day for reading and no more to spare for 
literature. He urges that the books selected to be “ read 
not with the eye only, but with the soul,” should be 
those that have been “ epoch-making ” and have exercised 
a lasting influence. He is kind and courageous enough 
to furnish a list. He mentions seventeen, in which he 
says “is contained the essence of all literature ” :— 

In Religion, the Bible, and these two books which are most 
closely founded upon it, 
the De Imitatione Christi and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
in Poetry, the writings, or some at least of the writings, of the 
four great masters— 
Homer, 
Dante, 
Shakespeare, * 
Goethe—who guard the portals of human senti- 
ment for all time; 
in History, 
Thucydides and 
tibbon as respectively illustrating the perfection 
of historical science in miniature and on a scale 
of majestic dignity ; 
in Philosophy, 
Plato’s Republic, which by the genius of the late 
Master of Balliol has been made an English 
Classic, and 
Pascal’s Pensées ; 
in Political Science, 
Aristotle’s Politics, 
Montesquieu’s L’ Esprit des Lois, and 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations ; 
in Science, 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
' Newton’s Principia (if it be intelligible to you), 
Darwin’s Origin of Species— 
these are all or nearly all the books that have been “ cpoch- 
making,” and to read these will be to enter, however humbly, 
into the temple of knowledge and truth. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE RIVER GATE OF LONDON. 

Mr. W. J. Gorpon in the Leisure Hour has a very 
interesting article on the Tower Bridge, the lower part of 
which, he says, will only be open about two hours each 
day :— 

When it is necessary to open the bridge, a chain is placed 
across each pier by the indispensable policeman. As soon as 
the chain is hooked on, a valve is opened allowing water to 
enter a small cylinder, by the action of which the chain is 
tightened up. This cylinder is in connection with the 
hydraulic apparatus below, and so acts upon it that the men in 
charge of the machinery are unable to withdraw the bolts at 
the ends of the moving leaves until the chain is in position. 
Then the foot traffic is diverted overhead, and those who do 
not care to use the two lifts in each tower, which are each 
14 ft. by 54 ft. in area and 9 ft. high, and accomplish twenty- 
five journeys each way in an hour, can use the steel stairs, in 
which the foothold is assured by filling their interstices with 
lead. 

The accompanying diagram will explain better than 
any description how the bridge works :— 
































A. Drawbridge. 
B. Main Pivot. 
C. Cogs for raising and lowering the G. Solid Brickwork. 

Drawbridge. H. Suspension Bridge. 
D. Quadrant with Racks. 7 


E. Ballast Box. 
I 


Mr. Gordon says :— 

The complete bridge is a combination of three different 
principles. The side spans are suspension bridges, the high- 
level footways are girder bridges, the low-level roadway 
between the towers—the part that opens—is on the bascule 
principle. This is practically the same as that of the 
medieval drawbridge, but there are here two drawbridges 
instead of one, and they work on pivots, the pivots being a 
long way out of the centre, so that to get the balance it was 
necessary to load each short arm with three hundred tons of 
lead and one hundred and thirty tons of cast iron. These 
balanced bascules, or leaves, are worked hydraulically by 
means of pinions and quadrants, and when the leaf is down the 
butt end of each quadrant can be seen filling up what looks 
like a window in the stonework. When the leaf is up the 
short arm sinks into a chamber in the pier. Practically, 
therefore, the central bridge is quite independent of the 
towers, and the bascules, which are the distinctive features 





’. Stay to hold Bridge steady when down, 
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of the structure, are worked entirely from below. All that 
tlie towers do is to carry the pair of high-level footways and 
the chains of the side suspension bridges. These chains are 
the standing rigging of the bridge; not only do they support 
the side spans, but they ensure the stability of the whole. 
Altogether some 20,000 tons of cement were used in the 
complete bridge, and this, with 31,000,000 bricks, 235,000 
cubic feet of granite and Portland stone, 70,000 cubic yards of 
concrete, and 14,000 tons of steel, make up an exceptionally 
large bill of quantities. 





Oliver Cromwell’s Skull. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Sir Edward Strachey has given 
somé authentic particulars concerning the alleged skull 
of Oliver Cromwell. In the article, which is chiefly 
composed of notes of his conversations with Thomas 
Carlyle, and of some letters which he received from the 
philosopher, the following account of the skull is given :— 

In the autumn of 1842 my old schoolfellow, Mr. [now Sir} 
Charles Hutton Gregory, told me that a friend of his, Mr. 
by name, wished me to inform Carlyle that he was in posses- 
sion of the head of Oliver Cromwell, and invited him 
to go and see it. I have applied to Sir Charles 
Gregory to confirm my recollection, and he now writes 





as follows :— 

“TI believe it is a matter of history that Cromwell 
was embalmed before his burial, and that his body 
was exhumed and beheaded, and that the head was 
stuck upon a pike and set up on the top of West- 
minster Hall, from which it disappeared one windy 
night. i 

“Years after this, the reputed head was in the 
pessession of the Russell fumily, from whom its 
descent to the possession of the late Mr. Was 
never disputed. 

“When I saw it, the head was in a very old box; 
it was stuck on a pike, which had been broken off from 
its lower part; upon parts of it there was hair of a 
chestnut colour. Experts stated that it had evidently 
been embalmed, and the head cut off from the body 
long afterwards, and that it bore such a resemblance 
as might be expected to a cast of Cromwell’s face 
taken after death. 

“The legend which connected ancient history with 


1c 





modern was as follows :— 

“Tt was said that a sentry who was on guard when 
the head was blown down picked it up and hid it, 
and subsequently sold it toa member of the Russell 
family. 

: “From what I saw and heard more than fifty years 
~ ago I was quite convinced that the head was genuine. 
which is more than can be said of a small head which 
was at one time shown as the head of Oliver Cromwell 
when a boy.” 
In reply to my report to the above effect, Carlyle 
wrote me a letter. I learn that he never went 
to see the head. 

In a footnote Sir Edward adds :— 

Pepys writes on December 4th, 1660, that “this day the 
Parliament voted that the bodies of Oliver, Ireton, Bradshaw, 
ete, should be taken out of their graves in the Abbey, and 
drawn to the gallows, and there hanged, and buried under it.” 
On the 30th of January, 1660-1661, that he had seen “Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw hanged and buried at Tyburn,” and on the 
5th of February, in the same year, that he had seen “ the heads 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton set up at the further end 
of the hall.” The present possessor of the head does not wish 
his name to be given; but from the information which he has 
obligingly sent me, I can say that if the one link of the sentry 
is granted between the disappearance of the head from West- 
minster Hall and its reappearance in the possession of one of 
the Russell family—and this seems as good as most other 
historical traditions—the rest of the chain is clear and com- 
plete with names and other details of authenticity.—E. 8. 











THE REVIEW 


A CIVIC CENTRE AT WASHINGTON. 

THE movement towards federation of all forces working 
for righteousness has made itself felt in the capital of the 
United States It is “a curious instance of how seed 
sometimes grows’ when the sower knows nothing of it 
that the first intimation I received that there was a Civic 
Centre at. Washington reached me through the following 
announcement in the Arena for April :— 

The Civic Centre of Washington has also come into the 
National Union. An account of this important body and 
its entrance into the National Union is given below :— 

In 1892 a few persons in Washington, who had read Mr. 
Stead’s plea for a union of the moral forces of society, held a 
meeting with a view to forming an organization that would 
deal with sociological conditions by concerted methods. After 
several months of study and consideration the Civic Centre was 
formed, and the following articles of association were agreed 
upon :— 

1. The Centre shall have as its aim the bringing out into 
an active force the latent and hitherto unused forces of the 
well-wishers of good, and providing the means of utilising 
them, and the banding together of both the active and passive 
forces of good against the ever active and united forces of evil. 

2. The Centre shall be composed of those who are interested 
or are in any way devoting time, thought, or labour to the pro 
motion of the welfare of the community. . 

3. Its object shall be to discharge the responsibilities incum- 
bent upon a central body, undertaking to secure that every 
evil shall be combated by all available agencies for good ; to 
promote the introduction into the community of. every im- 
provement which experience has shown will advance the 
general well-being. 

4. Its duty shall be to act as a kind of telephone exchange 
between the various agencies at work in the town, but that it 
will also seek to collect and disseminite information as to what 
can be done to educate public opinion in the direction of 
progress, und to do what is possible toward energising and 
giving effect to the public conscience of the local community. 

5. The Centre shall constantly invite fresh suggestions 
based upon the results of the experience of other communities 
in the work of social reform, and endeavour to secure the 
best results achieved in the most advanced communities 
elsewhere. 

6. The Centre should, if possible, contain among its members 
persons who, while entirely at one with the objects of the 
Centre, could be regarded as more or less directly representing 
all the institutions which make up the sum of the endeavour 
made to raise and improve the life of the town. 

7. The Centre shall meet once a quarter, leaving the dis- 
charge of its duties between meetings to committees, which 
will a appointed for various departments of activity. 

At a recent meeting of the present year of the committee on 
organisation it was decided to co-operate with the National 
Union for Practical Progress in the work of public education 
concerning general social questions. The Civic Centre will go 
on with its: present organisdtion and pursue its local work 
independently, but will carry out through its Sociological 
Committee such plans as may be suggested for it by the 
National Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. 





ALTRINCHAM: FORMATION OF ANOTHER CENTRE. 


Mr. C. H. Skipper, of The Downs, Altrincham, writes 
to me as follows :— 


Following the example of other towns, and acting on the 
stimulus we receive in Tue Review or Reviews, we have started 
in Altrincham, the Altrincham Temperance and Social 
Questions Union, and are entering on a crusade against 
intemperance, gambling, and social impurity. We have secured 
for our President, Rev. A. Mackennal, D.D.; Chairman of 
Temperance Committee, Mr. J. Boyd ; Social Questions Section, 
Rev. Wilson Cowie ; Anti-Gambling Section, Mr. W. Champ- 
ness; the General Secretaries being Messrs. R. C. Irwin and 
R. Lomas Jones; Treasurer, Mr. H. R Champness, 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 


Wuen I was in Canada-I addressed a meeting in 
Toronto, and urged the citizens to take steps to federate 
the numerous agencies which are at work in combating 
social evils and in promoting social progress in the city. 
The following letter from Mr. George A. Howells, the 
secretary of the Social Problems Association of Toronto, 
shows that the capital of Ontario is well to the fore in 
this movement :— 

This association has been formed for the purpose of uniting 
in educational and practical efforts all those who earnestly 
desire the improvement of the social and moral condition of 
humanity. ‘ 

The educational work will consist of public meetings, lec- 
tures, and conferences whenever possible, deputations to asso- 
ciated organisations as opportunity offers, and the collection of 
information as to how the evils which here confront us are met 
and overcome elsewhere. As part of the practical work, con- 
tinued and systematic efforts will be made to obtain definite 
information as to the existing state of affairs in the social and 
moral world in Toronto, and thus enable us to see what dis- 
abilities we labour under. 

This will place us in a position to intelligently study 
methods and devise plans for the remoyal of the evils which 
are obstacles in the way of men and women living good and 
useful lives. 

Evil conditions, unjust Jaws, immoral and unhealthy sur- 
roundings, are not easily removed; nor are questions such as 
the Employment of the Unemployed, the Liquor Traffic, or 
the Social Evil, to be dealt with, without united and per- 
sistent effort. It will be our endeavour to adopt the most 
successful méthods of moral and social reform, and we shall 
resort to all right and lawful means to remove existing evils, 
to improve the condition of society, and to elevate mankind. 
With the hearty co-operation of all the churches of various 
denominations, all the charitable and labour organisations, and 
all other societies existing fur the purpose of social and moral 
reform, the Social Problems Association believe that much can 
be accomplished which is now left undone because efforts are 
desultory and sometimes conflicting. 


OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 
18, Patu Maun East, S.W. 


Between three and four thousand negatives have been 
placed at the disposal of this department, embracing 
views from all parts of the world. There is still, however, 
a great need for photographs and negatives illustrating 
the domestic life of various nationalities. Such views seem 
to be scarce; there is an opening here for the enterprise 
of amateur photographers. How the people live, their 
everyday employments, their customs, and their recrea- 
tions—that is what is wanted. 

Fresh suggestions for lectur2s have been received, 
many of which are impossible owing to the difficulty of 
finding suitable illustrations. A fairly good list, how- 
ever, is now in hand, and will doubtless be finished in 
time for the next season. 

Any readers who possess negatives dealing with the 
manufactures, places, and buildings of interest in Lanca- 
shire will oblige by communicating with the Secretary. 

Once more we direct attention to the desirability of 
sending a case of slides round the world to mission 
stations, ete. Any assistance from those who are able to 
help in carrying this idea into effect will be welcome. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Lantern Department, 18, Pall Mall East, S.W. 








Apmirers of Richard Jefferies will be glad to know 
that Longman’s Maaazine for June publishes a posthumous 
paper entitled “The Spring of the Year,” which’ was 
written by the prose-poet of Nature in 1881. ; 
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THE AMERICAN UNION FOR PRACTICAL 
PROGRESS. 


THE Arena for May publishes a report of the progress 
of this excellent association. On the second Sunday in 
March twenty-four ministers preached in the city of 
Baltimore alone on the subject of sweating, and the next 
morning the sermons were reported at several columns 
length. In Philadelphia the newspaper reports of the 
sermons preached under the auspices of the Union 
measured over seven feet of closely printed reading 
matter. In other places the same question was discussed 
by many prominent clergymen. Mr. Flower, the editor 
of the Arena, appeals strongly for help to spread the 
light in all parts of the Republic; and he declares that if 
others will help him in this work, within a year the 
nation will be awakened by a great wave of altruistic 


thought, which will render the peaceable coming of the 


new time not only possible but inevitable. 





A CHRISTIAN UNION FOR DUDLEY. 
THE new civic movement is advancing in the Black 


‘Country. On April 15th a conference between representa- 


tives of certain churches and of the working classes 
considered the reasons which Jed to the working people 
absenting themselves to so large an extent from public 
worship. Several leaders of local labour gave as a prin- 
cipal reason that the churches did practically nothing 
for the working classes. The desire was expressed for 
some sort of concerted action among the churches, with a 
view to promoting social amelioration, This conference 
led to the Rev. A. M. Gardner, of the Congregational 
Church, King Street, and Mr. F. W. Cook, of the School 
Board, sending an invitation to representatives of the 
churches of Dudley, Netherton, and Woodside, to meet 
and consider “a proposal to form a Christian Council for 
promoting social progress.” The meeting accordingly 
took place on the 29th of May in the King Street school- 
room, under the presidency of Rev. A. M. Gardner. 
Representatives were there from Anglican and leading 
Nonconformist churches of the town, along with members 
of the Town Council, School Board, Board of Guardians, 
Trades Council, and other local bodies. After a hearty 
discussion, marked by great eagerness to better local life, 
it was decided with complete unanimity, on the motion of 
Mr. Addenbrooke, to form an association, to be called 
“The Dudley Christian Union for Promoting Social Pro- 
gress, its objects being to help in promoting the material, 
moral, and social condition of the people.” On the motion 
of Councillor Taylor, J.P., seconded by Mr. Percy, it was 
agreed to invite two representatives from every religious, 
industrial, temperance, or other philanthropic body to 
meet for the adoption of a constitution for the Union. A 
provisional committee of seven was appointed, with Rev. 
A. M. Gardner and Mr. Cook as secretaries, to draft the 
constitution and to convene the constitutive assembly. 
The Christian Union will, it is intended, be publicly 
launched at a great meeting. 





Indexing: Apprentice Wanted. 


Ovr Indexing Department will shortly require an 
apprentice as assistant in the work of compilation and 
indexing. She must not be over twenty; and must have 
a good English Education, know French and German, 
and take an intelligent interest in current literature and 
politics. Applications, by letter only, to be addressed to 


Miss Hetherington, Review or Reviews Office, Mowbray 
House, Temple, London, W.C. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS, 
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AN AMER SAN RADICAL PROGRAMME. 


Proressor F.:axe Parsons, writing on “ Philosophy 
of Mutualism” in the Arena for May, draws up the 
following programme, which is useful as indicating the 
way the wind is blowing in certain quarters :— 


Co-operation and Public Ownership of Productive Capital, to 
come through 
(1) Profit Sharing and Voluntary Co-operative Enterprise. 
(2) Public Absorption of Monopolies. 
Self-Government aided by the above and also by 
(1) Woman Suffrage. 
(2) Ballot Reform. 
Proportional Representation. 
Multiple Voting. 
Compulsory Voting, or Voting by Mail. 
(3) Initiative and Referendum. 
(4) Civil Service Reform. 
(5) Municipal Freedom. 
Fair Dictribution and Wise Diffusion of Wealth, aided by 
all the above and by 
(1) True Taxation, direct and not indirect, and exempting 
small holdings and incomes. 
Graded Income Tax. 
Graded Inheritance Tax. 
Graded Property Tax, gradually shifting its weight 
to land values. 
(2) A Stable National Currency, with Postal Savings 
Banks and Government Loans at low interest. 
(3) Employment of the Poor. 
(4) Restriction of Immigration. 
(5) Justice, prompt and free to all. 
Manhood aided by all the above, and also by 
(1) Destruction of the Saloon. 
(2) Renovation of the Slums, with Municipal Lodging 
Houses, ete. 
(3) Better Restraint of Criminals, prohibiting their 
marriage, etc. 
(4) Cure of Criminal Tendencies. 
(5) Better Division of Labour. 
(6) Fewer Hours. 
(7) Prohibition of Child Labour. 
(8) Education. 
Physical. 
Industrial. 
Intellectual. 
Moral. 
(9) Colonisations of the Negro, perhaps, to eliminate the 
race antagonism in the South. 
(10) Organisation of all thoughtful people into powerful 
bodies for Concerted Educational and Political 
Action. 


In Cornhill Magazine a traveller, who had. a very bad 
time of it in crossing the Atlantic, describes his expe- 
riences for the benefit of those who remain at home. The 
article is very well done. 

Dr. LANSDELL, writing in Good Words on his travels 
in Central Asia, seems to have discovered the paradise of 
free love in Kashgar :— 

At Kashgar four “lawful wives?’ at a time may be had, 

each for a suit of clothes, value ten shillings, and all of them 
may be divorced in orthodox form according to the shariat by 
a mullah at the end of a month or less; whilst so little shame 
is thought to attach to all this. that a European resident told 
me he had known women of twenty who, beginning before 
they were in their teens, had married twenty husbands ! 
It is distressing to learn that, notwithstanding this 
conveniently lax marriage law, everywhere poverty 
prevails, education is not appreciated, and morals are 
painfully low. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


I HAVE noticed elsewhere Mr. Wallace’s article on 
“The Future of Parties” and Mr. Donald N. Reid’s on 
‘The Disaffection in Behar.” 

A BIMETALLIST’S ULTIMATUM. 

The most important paper in the review is the shortest 
and the last. It is two pages and is entitled “ Silver and 
the Tariff at Washington.” It reports a conversation 
with Mr. Reed, the ex-speaker of the Republicans, as to 
the relation of the Tariff and the silver question. The 
gist of it is in the following sentence which Mr. Reed is 
said to have uttered :— 

The Indian crisis does not foree England quickly into a large 
Latin Monetary Union, which Union we will join gladly; then 
there must come a time for the nations friendly to bimetallism 
to unite—not in a monetary Union, but a tariff union—recipro- 
city being the reward of free coinage for silver. 

The Republicans are not in power, and even if they 
were—what with the constitutional checks and counter- 
checks—it is doubtful whether they could give effect to 
their own proposal. This, however, is an interesting 
suggestion as to the possibility of utilising bimetallism 
as a means of breaking down the Chinese wall of 
McKinleyism. 

LANDLORDS AND LOCAL RATES. 

Mr. W. M. J. Williams, in an article entitled “The 
Object of Local Taxation,” publishes twenty-five pages of 
statistical pemmican which would constitute an extremely 
handy vade mecum of facts and figures for all who wish to 
take part in the debates on the Budget Mr. Williams is. 
a strong ministerialist, as will be seen from the following 
passage, in which he sums up the conclusions which he 
claims to have proved by his tables of figures :— 

The facts show that the relief given to local rates by the 
grants was not due, and was so granted as to shift “ hereditary 
burdens” on the imperial funds; and they prove indisputably 
that throughout the century these “ hereditary burdens” have 
been growing lighter continually. Furthermore, it is again 
submitted that these hereditary rates should not be regarded 
as taxation of any kind, but rather as a rent charge left upon 


‘the land; and as this charge has been largely shifted to 


houses and other property the landowners have correspondingly 
gained. And finally, the claim made on real property by the 
Chancellor in his Budget is more than justified, as in the long 
run it must be admitted that this gain from land burdens is 
the filching by the few of the indefeasible claim which the 
many have upon the land. 


DR. ROBERTSON SMITH’S DISCOVERY. 

Mr. J. G. Frazer writes a brief but very eulogistic 
article upon Professor Robertson Smith. He says that 
his chief merit lay in the discovery that the redemptive 
sacrifice of Christ was foreshadowed by sacrifices existing 
in many nations, which apparently came down to them 
from remote antiquity before historic times :— 

The peculiarity of these sacrifices is that in them the victim 
slain is an animalor a man whom the worshippers regard as 
divine, and of whose flesh and blood they sometimes partake, 
either actually or symbolically, as a solemn form of communion 
with the deity. But Robertson Smith was the first to show 
that conceptions and sacraments of this sort are not confined to 
Christianity, but are common to it with heathen and even 
savage religions. Whether he was right in tracing their origin 
to totemism may be questioned : the evidence thus far does not 
enable us to pronounce decisively. But that religious ideas 
and observances of this type are world-wide, and that they 


originated, not in an advanced, but.in a low stage of society 
and in a very crude phase of thought, is not open to question. 
The discovery was Robertson Smith’s, and it is of capital 
importance for the history of religion. P 
/Mr. Frazer is surely mistaken in thinking that no one 
discovered this before Professor Robertson Smith. Some- 
thing like it has been one of the commonest arguments 
of the numerous commentators who deal in types and 
shadows. 
THE MECHANISM OF THOUGHT. 


M. Alfred Binet has a very interesting article, which 
will probably be more appreciated by the readers of 
Borderland than by those of THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS, 
because of the proof which it affords that communication 
may be entered into between the conscious and uncon- 
scious activities of the human mind. He holds that 


thought is an activity of the mind, which is stimulated by 
images, and depends upon images. It is, like exterior per- 
ception, a form of reasoning. 

He proves this by describing some interesting experi- 
ments which he made with some hysterical subjects at 
the Salpetriére. A woman who had lost all feeling in 
her arm and hand was subjected to repeated experiments 
to ascertain whether or not any communication could be 
established between the conscious and the unconscious 
mind. M. Binet found that when he pricked the hand 
thrice the patient was entirely unconscious of the pricks, 
but the thought of three was impressed upon her mind, 
how she did not know :— 


Sometimes I pricked the subject, who then saw points, or I 
traced lines on her hand, or I bent one of her fingers and she 
saw bars, sticks, or columns. The nature of the stimulus deter- 
mined that of the idea received, and consequently the kind of 
answer. In more precise terms, the stimulus of a portion of the 
body evoked in the subject the idea-image of that part, and the 
tactile or muscular sensation evoked a visual image. 

M. Binet’s conclusion is :— 

Every idea is perceived as a sensation, and the same process 
of reasoning has to be gone through to recognise an idea as to 
recognise a material object. The hysterical person supplies 
the proof in the mistake she makes, communications may be 
entered into between the conscious and the unconscious acti- 
vities. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are two articles upon Art. Mrs. Pennell 
describes the Salons in Paris, and Mr. MacColl dis- 
courses upon the Royal Academy. Mr. G. A. Scott 
dwells enthusiastically upon the delights of rype shooting 
in Norway. The rype is a bird resembling the red 
grouse in everything excepting its feathers. Mr. W. 
Roberts discourses upon the worship of pottery, Dr. 
Villiers Stanford writes on musical criticism in 
England, while the Prince of Monaco, in an article on 
the proposed Channel Bridge, points out some of the 
innumerable objections to this fantastic project, which 
will fortunately never be carried out. 





In Blackwood's Magazine Sir Archibald Alison reviews 
with -high praise Lord Wolseley’s “Marlborough.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haggard writes pleasantly concerning 
his adventures in Mooseland. Frederick Crowest dis- 
courses upon “Handel: Man and Musician:” The 
article upon Imperial: interests in East Africa discusses 
the points of danger between ourselves and France. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue best articles in the June number are Mr. Smalley’s 
“Checks on Democracy in America,” Mr. Brett’s “ The 
Queen and Lord Palmerston,” and Sir George Chesney’s 
“Political Outlook in India.” These are noticed else- 
where. 

THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 

Lord Monteagle discusses what should be done to 
make the Evicted Tenants Bill acceptable as a compro- 
mise to the landlords of Ireland. He sets forth his views. 
He would accept the principle of the Board which Mr. 
Morley proposes, but he would amend the Bill as 
follows :— 

1. Let the Board be one of conciliation, not of arbitration ; 
its task to bring the disputants to an agreement, not to impose 
a decision on them from above; its means persuasion, not 
compulsion. 

2. Let this Board be composed of the most reasonable men 
to be found on either side in equal numbers; and let there be 
no chairman, or one without a yote. (Directly any such arbiter 
or umpire as a chairman—no matter how independent and 
impartial—is introduced, the representatives on the Board of 
the parties in dispute will cease to be conciliators and become 
advocates.) 

3. Let the conciliators act either singly or in pairs, and 
remember that £5 expended in travelling will generally be 
for their purpose a better investment of public money than 5d. 
in stationery. 

4. Let them be provided with ample funds, not only for com- 
pensating landlords or “ planters,” but also for giving the re- 
instated a fresh start. 

5. Let the 13th clause of Mr. Balfour’s Act be revived, 
which has the great advantage of affording a fresh basis for 
necotiation. 

6. And lastly, let a limit of time, say the 31st of December, 
18:2, be set to the evictions thus to be dealt with. 

If such changes could be grafted on the Bill, I should be 
willing to accept it as a basis for discussion in committee. 

WANTED, BRITISH TROTTERS. 

Mr. J. I. Lupton writes a very elaborate paper upon 
the pedigree of British and American horses, leading up 
to the conclusion that what England needs most at 
present is to introduce the hind quarters of the American 
trotter into her own native studs. Mr. Lupton says :— 

America can boast of having devoted the excellence of horses 
not only to sport but to commercial pursuits; the same horse 
will perform on the track, the road, or the farm, will go in 
saddle or harness, and some specimens will trot from one mile 
to twenty at top speed without showing any symptoms of 
distress. Few if any horses in England possess the endurance 
common to the American trotters. Whence this force? It is 
owing to the anatomical structure of these animals; their 
tibize or long bones from their stifle joints to their hocks are 
unusually long as compared with an English horse, and this 
gives them their magnificent hind action that causes them to 
be such fast trotters. 

The qualifications of the trotter have only to be recognised 
to be appreciated. He possesses courage, endurance, speed, 
and docility, and his grand propelling hind action is common 
io no other equine breed; and as it is this hind force that is 
required to make more perfect British horses, it stands to 
reason that an attempt should be made to introduce it among 
our native breeds. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING INDIA. 

Lord Brassey publishes a diary of his recent run to 
the East on board his yacht Sunbeam, in order to fulfil 
his duties on the Opium Commission. The Sunbeam 
steamed, sailed, or was towed close upon seventeen 
thousand miles. The quantity of coal consumed was 


about three hundred tons, or about one ton to every 
thirty miles under steam. The diary is characteristic of 
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its author, painstaking and well-informed. The follow- 
ing passage is of interest. Speaking of the work of the 
Opium Commission, Lord Brassey says :— 

The work on which we were engaged had the irksomeness of 
monotony, and constant repetition of the same arguments, the 
same opinions, and the same statistics, whether for or against 
opium. But there was much of interest in the witnesses 
themselves. The extensive knowledge of the English amon 
the natives of India is quite remarkable. Many appearet 
before us, having no connection with the public service, who, 
in ready command of our mother tongue, wee fully equal to 
the best educated Englishman. They experienced absolutely 
none of the difficulties which most of us find when we endea- 
vour to express our thoughts in any other tongue than our own. 
They were fluent to volubility, animated, argumentative, and 
even eloquent. They were able to return fire most effectively 
upon occasion, when placed under the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion. 

MUSIC AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. W. Lascelles-Scott, writing upon modern explo- 
sives and their composition, mentions among other things 
that they are extremely susceptible to music. This is a 
new and unsuspected danger, for which some of the 
discoveries of Keeley have, however, prepared us. Mr. 
Lascelles-Scott says :— 

When an “ intense” explosive is approaching its “ critical * 
state, and its molecules therefore are in a condition of very 
unstable equilibrium, the sudden emission of a musical note 
will frequently bring matters to a climax and induce detona- 
tion. ° 

Nevertheless, if cordite, for instance, were largely employed 
and stored in India, and at a certain place it was approaching 
its critical stage, the music of a passing band might explode 
the whole magazine. 

Mr. Lascelles-Scott, discussing the question of securing 
the safety of these high explosives, suggests that each of 
them should be enclosed in a vacuum through which the 
fatal musical notes would not penetrate. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Charles Whibley discourses on “ Art at the Salons 
of Paris” from the standpoint of a very superior person 
indeed. Mr. Walter Pater describes Vezelay as the 
second of his great churches of France. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, greatly daring, ventures to write on the 
hacknéyed theme of love, and does it, too, with 
considerable freshness. The object of the paper is 
to draw a parallel between the way in which the 
Duke of Buckingham revenged the rejection of his 
love by the Queen of;France and the way in which 
a Scottish lassie who had been seduced and deserted 
last year in Dumfries avenged herself by flinging vitriol 
in his face. Sir Herbert Maxwell points out that the 
passion was the same in both cases, but whereas his 
countrywoman merely avenged herself on the individual, 
the Duke of Buckingham plunged two nations into war 
with much less provocation. Professor Mahaffy and Frank 
Dillon both protest against the proposed reservoir of 
Philae. Professor Mahaffy, deserting the argument from 
archeology, protests against the devastation of Nubia, 
while Frank Dillon not less vehemently argues against 
the submergence of Philae. The last paper is Judge 
Emden’s elaborate, but somewhat inarticulate, exposition 
of the crying need for reform in our company iaw. 


In the United Service Magazine the Times reviewer, the 
writer of the “Marlborough Workshop,” and Lord 
Wolseley himself, discuss Marlborough, Macaulay, and 
-e apropos of the Times’ review of Lord Wolseley’s 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary for June is a good number, I notice 
elsewhere the articles “ Halt!” Lord Farrer’s review of 
Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” and Mr. Haweis’ paper 
on “ Frederick Denison Maurice.” 


A PLEA FOR A DISSOLUTION. 


Mr. Massingham has an article entitled “Why not 
Dissolve?” which is very inconclusive. He sets forth 
accurately enough the difficulties which confront the 
present administration, but fails entirely to prove 
that anything would be gained from a party point of 
-view in precipitating an appeal to the country. The 
whole drift of the concluding passage is dead against the 
argument which the article was begun to support :— 

That in the end intelligent working men will revert toa 
‘reconstructed Radicalism, after a further shedding of the Whig 
vertebre in the tail of the party, I strongly believe, and to this 
end every constructive and preservative effort should be made. 
But the steadier head of a really great working-class leader 
like John Burns will in the end counterwork the titful impulses 
of the hour, and the more distant future of Liberalism may be 
full of promise. To-day the old Triple Alliance—the Church, 
the Land, the Liquor Trade—virtually constitutes a stopping 
‘power, so far.as Parliament is concerned. Why not hurry up 
our organisation, and test before the country what the Great 

“Obstruction is really worth? Or if this course is not to be 
taken, let us have the only possible: alternative—a rigid 
apportionment of the scant remainder of Parliamentary time 
>this Session among the measures that the Government mean 
to carry, enforced by an unsparing application of the closure. 

If victory awaits us in the end, surely we had better 
get as near as possible to the end before going to the 
country. 

MORE GOTHENBURGISM. 


Mr. T. M. Wilson has a very strong article in favour 
of the Gothenburg system in Norway. 

As to the moral fruits of the system in Norway, there is 
practically unanimity of opinion among leading men. My 
own observations, during a residence of thirty-five years in 
Norway, and opinions drawn from published and unpublished 
official documents, confirm the opinions of these gentlemen, 
and testify to the following facts. Crime and pauperism have 
been considerably reduced. The police say that a very great 
improvement has taken place in domestic relations, notably in 
quarrelling between husbands and wives; that workmen now 
go straight home, and learn to know and love their families; 
social drinking among workmen and old drinking customs are 
almost extinguished; the offence of picking the pockets of 
drunken persons, formerly common, is now extinct; arrests for 
drunkenness are much fewer, and most of them are due to 
consumption of liquors to which the system is not yet gener- 
ally applied. The police also report that the system has been 
*the means of promoting greatly advanced ideas in regard to 
temperance in the rising generation; has reduced the number 
of confirmed drunkards in a marked degree, while compara- 
tively few persons of the outcast class now remain. 

What is still more remarkable is, that he says that the 
total abstinence party in Norway has descended into the 
field in order to reprove the bigots of the United Kingdom 
Alliance for their objection to the one sensible method of 
dealing with the drink question. 

WHAT IS THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE ? 

Mr. Vernon Bartlet has an elaborate article, which will 
be réad with more interest by theologians, or at least 
parsons, than by the ordinary reader, in which he dis- 
cusses the question as to what is really the’ historic 
episcopate. When proposals for the reunion of Christen- 
dom have been made, 

One solution has of late years been tendered to fellow- 
Christians at large by the official conclave of the most influ- 
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ential among purely English communions. This is the gencral 
acceptance of “the historic Episcopate,” locally adapted in thi: 


methods of its administration. I will therefore examine tl 
origins of the form of Episcopate here intended—a necessary) 
preliminary to any discussion of its present claims. 


Mr. Bartlet’s conclusions are, that the historic episcopate 
is as like the actual episcopal system as chalk is like 
cheese :— 

Polyearp was a bishop of the order common to all the his- 
torical types of church polity—viz., the pastor of a community, 
the key-stone of the arch ecclesiastic. This is the only form: 
of Episcopate which can lay full claim to the title “ historic.” 
Yet even it cannot claim strict apostolic sanction; being, in 
fact, an institution of the sub-apostolic rather than the apostoli: 
age. It might, however, well serve as basis for further schemes 
of reunion, if “adapted” to modern conditions “ in the method+ 
of its administration.” 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

Mr. H. F. B. Lynch has a very solid paper on “ Thi 
Armenian Question: I.—In Russia.” Mr. Lynch’s point 
of view is the old one that it is necessary to keep Russi: 
out of Armenia. He says:— 


The plain policy of England—a policy which she has recog- 
nised, but failed to enforee—is, while abstaining from any 
direct intervention both in Turkey and in Persia, to work for 
the strengthening of whatever elements of stability either 
pie i may be found to contain. If she shrinks from this 
task the preponderance of Russia is only a matter of time. ‘I’ 
succeed in our efforts towards renovation and construction w: 
must convince both Turkey and Persia of the sincerity of our 
intentions and of the strength of our will, and above all, wi 
must concentrate ourselves upon particular problems, and not 
be disheartened and disgusted if we fail to solve all at once 
Such a problem is this Armenian question. 


We seem to have heard this kind of talk before. It is 
now sixteen years since the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
was concluded, But the renovation and reconstruction of 
Turkish government in Armenia has not advanced onc 
step, not will it advance further in the next sixty years, 
as long as the Turk remains where he is and what he is. 
Mr. Lynch is wasting his time in writing, and Mr. Bunting 
his space in publishing, such articles as these. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS IN GERMANY. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff has an interesting paper on “ Old 
Age Pensions in Practice.” After studying the system in 
Germany, he has come to the conclusion that the German 
system has by no means proved to be a success. Hi 
says :—- 

I cannot think that it can be said that the Government has 
thoroughly succeeded. The task was evidently too hard for it, 
and its intervention by compulsory methods, which wer 
intended to provide a certain guarantee for success, has not 
proved altogether effective for good. The introduction of com- 
pulsion has already very seriously, dangerously, impaired th« 
disposition to self-help and the provident spirit among: these 
same labouring classes. Even zealous administrators under 
the Act have made no secret of this to me. I may add that 
there is very little evidence of the insurance having brought 
the country any nearer to that “social peace” which was on 
of the great inducements held out to Parliament for its accept- 
ance of the Act. The German experiment cannot be reckone: 
an unqualified success, and our own advocates of old ag 
pension are not likely to derive overmuch encouragement from 
its results. 

THE NEGROES IN THE SOUTH. 


The Rev. C. F. Aked pleads energetically from a trie! 
with which he has been supplied by Miss Ida Wells, whose 
inexhaustible zeal on behalf of her own -people deserves 
generous recognition. Speaking of the forced labou 
system in the South, Mr. Aked says :— 
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The stories of filthy squalor, of vice, of. cruelty, of barbarism, 
‘which come from these convict farms and mines equal any- 
thing which Mr. George Kennan, one of the noblest of living 
men, has yet told us of Russia. Dr. Spence Watson said that 
Mr. Kennan’s story had caused the whole civilised world to 
shudder with horror; but a story as shocking, of wrongs as 
deadly done to the prisoners of the Southern States, has been 
printed in the columns of a newspaper published in Mr. 
Kennan’s own city of Washington. 

It may be going too far to maintain that the South is 
gradually re-establishing slavery ; but Mr. Aked tabu- 
lates his impeachment of the existing system under the 
following heads :— 

(a) The general falsification of election returns so as to 
deprive the negro of his yote; (b) the railway car system, 
under which the negro is both insulted and robbed; (ec) the 
laws against inter-marriage, directed only against the honour- 
able connection of white man and coloured woman, and leaving 
her everywhere a prey to bis desires ; and (d) the convict lease 
system, Which is rapidly winning back to some parts of the 
South much of the profit of slave labour forfeited by the war 
of rebellion. 

GAMBLING IN FUTURES AND OPTIONS. 

Mr. W. E. Bear writing on “ Market Gambling ” explains 
the object with which evidence was laid before the Roya! 
Commission on the subject of legislation against futures 
and options. He says :— 


In the first place, it is desired to induce the Commissioners 
to recommend Parliament to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the question; and, in the second place, it is hoped 
that an exposure of the abuses of market gambling in this 
country will strengthen the hands of those who are striving to 
suppress it in the United States. Here we cannot expect 
immediate levislation after the fashion of the Anti-Option Bill, 
because-the subject is new to the British public: But those of 
us who are convinced of the demoralising effect of market 
gambling, and of its depressing results, are well assured that 
a full investigation of the subject would prove our arguments 
conclusively, and lead to a popular demand for the suppression 
of a system that is utterly. bad from every point of view. ‘To 
annihilate it before it has acquired a strong foothold in this 
country would be comparatively easy; whereas, if left to 
extend its malignant growth, it would be difficult to extirpate. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Andrew Lang writes briefly in his usual pleasant 
style about Lord Wolseley’s “ Marlborough,” and Mr. M. G. 
Mulhall opens a mitraille of figures upon the bi-metallists 
who spoke recently at the Mansion House. Mr. Mulhall, 
it may be mentioned, is a strong mono-metallist. 





THE ARENA. 

Tur Arena for May is a strong_number, although a 

trifle strenuous. 
THE RELIGION OF LOWELL’S POEMS. 
The: first. place is given to an excellent article by the 
Rev. Minot Savage on “ The Religion of Lowell’s Poems.” 
Mr. Savage prints, as the poems best embodying the 
religion of Lowell, “The Two Parables,” ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
* Rheecus,” “ The Present Crisis,” and “ The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” but he thinks that his clearest and strongest 
religious thought is to be found in his poem “The 
Cathedral.” Mr. Savage says that he found Lowell's 
confidence in God and trust in man and belief in the 
divine, the natural, and the human, in his old age as 
strong as ever it had been. Lowell, he said, sounded 
deeper depths and reached higher heights than any other 
American poet. Lowell in 1842 said that he was often 


dimly aware of the presence of spirits, but the dominant, 
the prevailing note of his poetry was trust in God, faith 
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in man, and faithful devotion to the loftiest conceptions 
of truth and right. 

THE ASCENT OF LIFE. 

Mr. Stinson Jarvis concludes his series of papers on 
“ The Ascent of Life,” which is very different from Prof. 
Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man.” Mr. Jarvis claims to 
have discovered the true explanation by which the dif- 
ferent orders of animal life ascend to higher forms and 
greater perfection. He thinks it is due to the ante-natal 
impressions of the parent which shape or mis-shape-the 
embryo, which thus produces a gradual and constant 
evolution of all the animal forms to higher types. Mr. 
Jarvis is a mesmerist, and in his personal experimen’s he 
has been convinced of the possibility of proving the 
existence of what is called the soul of man, which is 
clairvoyant, and has many faculties which are usually 
termed supernatural. 

PSYCHIC HEALING. 

Dr. Cocke discusses the question of psychic healing. 
He says :— ° 

After a careful study on this subject, covering a period of 
eight years, I am satisfied that the limitations of mental thera- 
peuties are as follows :— 

First, they are of value chiefly as curative agents in eases of 
functional neurosis, such as are described in this article. 

Second, in correcting vicious habits formed by the mind of 
the individual. 

Third, in removing some of the acute symptoms of organic 
disease. 

Fourth, I consider that their greatest value is in the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine: I believe that more diseases 
could be prevented by studying the minds and souls of youth, 
and by correcting abnormal tendencies in them, than can be 
cured in later life by any amount of treatment, no matter of 


‘what kind. 


The intellect is the sick one to whom we minister. The 
soul’s. basest passions are the diseases we seck to cure. Our 
most potent remedy is hope. the physician is love, and our 
pharmacist is the broadest charity. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

There is a symposium on how to deal with the saloon 
evil, the gist of which is in favour of an adaptation of the 
Gothenburg system, although there is the usual plea for 
prohibition pure and simple. Helen H. Gardener asserts 
that Weismannism has been much misconstrued, inasmuch 
as many assert that his theory is a denial of the possi- 
bility of the transmission of character. The law of 
heredity, she points out, is not in any way denied by 
Weismann; the only question, for instance, is whether 
dipsomania is transmitted directly or indirectly. The 
fact that it is transmitted is indisputable. Professor 
Frank Parsons publishes a very long impeachment of the 
competitive system, under the title of ‘“‘ The Philosophy 
of Mutualism,” which he sums up in a programme pub- 
lished elsewhere. Mr. Flower suggests that the raising 
of the levees on the banks of the Mississippi would have 
given work to all the unemployed of America if the 
Government would have undertaken the task as a 
national enterprise for the relief of distress. 





In the Engineering Magazine there are two papers on 
“ Architectural Education in America,” one of which, by 
Mr. Gibson, deals .with the English method, while the 
other gives an outsider’s view. Mr. Ives describes the 
inclined railway systems of the world, copiously illustrated 
with pictures of the Rigi railways and others. - Mr. 
Pearse describes the gold and silver mining in South 
America as he saw it on a recent professional visit. 
Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys gives a comparison between the 
cost and efficiency of water and coal gas. 
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: THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tre New Review-is a very strong number. I -notice 
elsowhere the paper on “The Secrets from the Court of 
Spain,” “* The Tree of Knowledge,” and “Some Reminis- 
cences of Kinglake.” 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr, Chamberlain writes on “The Past, Present, and 
Future of Municipal Government.” His paper is chiefly 
devoted to a contrast between English and American 
methods of governing great citics. He says :— 

The cardinal evils of the American administration seem to 
be incompetence and lack of personal responsibility, and the 
cause of these defects will probably be found in the system of 
appointing and remunerating the officials by which the work 
is carried out. In all cases where the fatal mistake has been 
made of distributing temporary municipal appo:ntments as the 
rewards of political fidelity, on the principle of the spoils to 
the victors, the result has invariably been the demoralisation 
of municipal service. 

The American method is not only more inefficient, but 
it is three or four times dearer than the English. Mr. 
Chamberlain then examines what is necessary to secure 
good government, and sums up his conclusions as 
follows :— 

First, that it is of essential importance that the high 
character, independence, and impariiality of. the permanent 
officials should be carefully maintained. 

Secondly, that the area controlled by each sep irate authority 
should not be so widely extended as to destroy the personal 
interest of the members, or to throw upon them more work 
than they can be reasonably expected to undertake. 

Thirdly, that the functions ofthese authoritics should be 
limited to those operations which they are clearly better able 
to perform than private individuals. 

And, lastly, that they should not be induced, by desire for 
popularity or by external pressure, to make the public service 
a privileged occupation unduly favoured as compared with 
private employment under fair conditions. 

If these limitations are observed in the future, as they have 
been almost uniformly in the past, there is no reason to fear 
any deterioration in our local government, 


PALMISTRY, 


The study of the phenomena of Borderlan1 is winning 
its way even int) the social and political magazines. Tho 
Hon. Mrs. Forbes has a long paper on palmistry under 
the title of “Some Noteworthy Hands.” They are studies 
of hands which, she says, show how marvellously the 
prophecies of chiromancy are carried out by the actual 
events of life. The hands selected for treatment are Mr. 

-Gladstone’s, Mr. Thomas Hardy’s, John Oliver Hobbes’, 
Lord Wolesley’s, Sir Evelyn Wood’s, and Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s. 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST GAMBLING. 

Mr. Hawke, the secretary of the Anti-Gambling Levrue 
explains the lines upon which that excellent association’ 
intends to carry out its warfare against betting and 
gambling :— 

The application of the existing law (Betting House Act, 
1853), and the passing of the one suggested below, would 
break up the pernicious system. ‘The first necessity is to treat 
the great credit-betting clubs and the facecourse betting 
enclosures in the same way as the authorities are dealing with 
the small ready-money betting clubs all over the country ; 
and the recent decision of the Divisional Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Bond v. Plumb should render this feasible, if rich 
eri poor are to. be governed alike under the aboye-meutioned 

ct. 

The second step is to pass an Act of Parliament by 
which the publication of betting odds in newspapers, 
and other information of the same kind, is to be treated 
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This, however, does 
Mr. Hawke 


as an offence punishable by law. 
not exhaust. the programme of the. League. 
says :— 

Our plans embrace the project of grappling, whether educa- 
tionally, or by the aid of legislation, with other forms ot 
gambling, either connected with commerce in the produce 
market, limited liability companies, and building societies, or 
with the Stock Exchange, and miscellaneous lotteries, Judicious 
pressure, varying in force and kind, is needed for one and all. 
A Bill to bring the outside Stock Exchanges under thi 
regulations, as to advertising and receiving money in advance, 
of the principal Stock Exchanges, is now in a forward state of 
preparation, and has secured influential support in all sections 
of the House of Commons. 

AN INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 

Mr. Keir Hardie writes what he calls “The Case for an 
Independent Labour Party.” He says that seventeen 
candidates have already been selected for the coming 
general election, seven of whom are for seats already held 
by ‘Tories. The party, he maintains, is strictly non- 
partizan, although itis in keener rivalry with the Liberals 
than with the Tories, and derives the bulk of its strength 
from the Liberal electorate. He says:— 

Ninety per cent. of the membership comes from the Liberals, 
though it is worthy of note that the two most astute men in 
the Party in Glasgow were formerly Tories. In Mancheste1 
and Lancashire generally, on the other hand, the preponderance 
is the other way about. Even in Bradford, the headquarters 
of Liberalism, the votes cast for Mr. Tillett, when he stood as 
an L.L.P. candidate in 1892, are proved by careful analysis to 
have been drawn in the proportion of £6 per cent. from the 
Liberals, 32 per cent. from the 'Tcries, and 22 per cent. from 
that nondescript class in every constituency who do not, except 
on very rare occasions, fake the trouble of going to the poll for 
any candidate. At the municipal contests in November last, 
when over one hundred LL.P. candidates were put forward, 
much the same results were obtained. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Gunsberg has a chess papr with problems, and 
Mr. W. M. Conway writes upon the recent development 
of mountain exploration, while the author of “A Lucky 
Sixpence ” tells a short story brightly and well under the 
title of ‘ Dedicated to John Huntley.” 


The Future of American Railroads. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. H. J. Fletcher, writing on 
American railroads and Ameiican cities, thus speculates 
as to their future :— 

The law has doubtless been of benefit in securing some 
publicity of rates, but the inveterate evils of discrimination, 
especially against localities, remain untouched. As long as 
freight agents are full of zeal and enterprise, through fre'ght 
will be captured at whatever it will pay, local traftie will haye 
to pay for itself and through traffic also, and village com- 
munities will have the breath of life squeezed out of them in 
a hopeless struggle with terminal’ competitors. Both the 
managers and their critics seem to be coming rapidly to the 
conclusion that only by operating the railroads as a single 
organic whole will these evils ever be removed. The railroads 
have long contended that competition makes discrimination 
unavoidable; expericnce appears to be showing eyery day 
more conclusively that this is true, and at the same timc 
proving that competitive private ownership means combination 
alternating with war, accompanied by discriminations, personal 
and local, of every kind, uncontrollable and destructive, or 
else a coalition so gigantic and so cnmipotent, as to hold all 
the industries of the nation in its grasp. The alternatiye is 
nationalisation or a universal pool, 


A seERIES of papers are begun on “ Uganda, Past and 
Present,” in the Sunday Magaziie. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Mortimer. Menpes has a story entitled “ The 
Actualists,” which makes fun out of the modern school 
of young British artists, which they may or may not 
relish, for artists are thin-skinned folk. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen enters his emphatic but humorous protest 
against the suggestion that the Himalayas are likely to 
be a substitute for the Alps, at least for many years to 
eome. Mr. T. Mackay has a somewhat dull article 
explaining his view that the civic enthusiasm of the new 
Liberals is nothing more than hysteria. Major Darwin 
discourses upon the importance of the Niger territories, 
and Lord George Hamilton hammers out into statistic] 
shape the self-evident proposition that the command of 
the sea is absolutely necessary for the feeding of our 
people. 

WHAT WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT MEANS. 

Sir Richard Webster and Mr. Boscawen interpret the 
net result of disestablishment in Wales.” After pointing 
out that the Church will have to give up its schools, as it 
will need all its money to support its parsons, they cipher 
out the sum that it will take to replace the denomi- 
national by board schools. Their conclusion is as 
follows :— 

The Welsh people will be worse off by nearly £80,000 a 
year; the Church will continue to live and to grow—but at 
the expense of religious and voluntary education. 

If this is the effect upon the ratepayer, what will be 
the effect upon the Church itself? The following is their 
reply, which certainly reads as if it had been written by 
Mr. Boseawen and not by Sir Richard Webster :— 

It will suffer grievously for a time; it will be sorely crippled 
in many places; it will be left for many years in a worse 
position than any of its neighbours; its power for good, for 
charitable work, for help to the poor, will be greatly dimin- 
ished; its rapid progress among the people may be stayed; 
but nothing in the long run can prevent the ultimate triumph 
of the Church and the equally certain decline of dissent. For 
Welsh dissent has had its day, its very raison d’étre will have 
gone. The original raison d’étre of dissent in Wales was, as 
everybody knows, the absence of Welsh services in chureh in 
the last century—this reason has long passed away, 


LONDON TEACHERS AND THE NEW RELIGIOUS TEST. 


Mr. Athelstan Riley sets forth his point of view as to 
the need of enforcing denominational teaching in 
schools. He prints the famous cirenlar, and states that 
only three teachers sent in their objections separately, 
while three thousand others sent them en bloc. It is diffi- 
cult to follow Mr. Riley’s logic. Most people would have 
thought that the issuing of a circular, which led three- 
sevenths of the teachers to decline to give religious 
teaching, was hardly a complete justification of the action 
of the Board. Mr. Riley, however, thinks otherwise, and 
he is a law, of course, unto himself :— 

Three thousand one hundred and ten were sent in en bloe 
through the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association, in 
response to a manifesto issued by the Executive Committee of 
that body urging that “ teaching the doctrines of tne circular” 
would be the means of “imparting a sectarian bias to our 
instruction.” . Three thousand one hundred and _ thirteen, 
therefore, of the seven thousand eight hundred teachers in the 
service of the Board have withdrawn: no more eccmplete 
justification of the Board’s action could be required. 


. TENNIS AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 


Mr. J. M. Heathcote writing on tennis, not lawn tennis, 
thinks that the game has continued to hold its own, and 
is only in danger from developments which are not 
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altogether healthy. Speaking under the former head, he 
says :— 

There is no modern court which is not ‘provided with ample 
skylights and side-windows of ground-glass, or furnished with 
well-fitting blinds. Ventilation was undreamed of. At the pre- 
sent time some courts are provided with hit-and-miss ventilators 
—some even with a coil of hot-water pipes placed in a channel 
under the net—excellent contrivances for preventing condensa- 
tion on the walls and floor consequent on a change of tempera- 
ture. The erection of sixteen new tennis-courts in the course 
of the last thirty years, the reconstruction and repair of others, 
the demand for seats in the dedans and galleries when any 
important match is to be played, show the interest taken in 
the game. 

Of the dangers in the future, he says :—~ 

No wise man prophesies unless he knows; bet if an alumi- 
nium hoop, equipped with wire, shoull be invented, the ten- 
dency to quick play will be increased in an alarming ratio. If 
it should be found possible to light tennis-courts by electricity, 
an element of personal danger hitherto unknown will be intro- 
duced. Then the weight of balls must be augmented, more 
players will be disabled by tennis-elbow, few will persevere 
after middle age, and the next generation may be constrained 
to take into serious consideration if the time has not arrived 
when a retrogressive step may be desirable if not absolutely 
necessary. 

REMEDIES FOR AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. Bear, writing on “ Agricultural Depression,” sets 
forth the remedies which he considers to be indispen- 
sable :— 

First, then, I maintain that the burdens on land must be 
materially reduced to enable British agriculturists to hold their 
own against even fair and natural foreign competition. Next 
we have to consider unfair competition, which should be anni- 
hilated with an unsparing hand. I would have low rail rates 
on bulky farm and garden products, even if it be necessary to 
nationalise the railways in order to get them. The least? that 
should be done is to give agriculturists a cheap tribunal for 
settling disputes with railway companies, such a court to have 
power to fix reasonable rates. 

First must be placed a thorough and effectual Tenant Right 
Law, which would not only secure to the tenant the full value 
of all his improvements, but would also give him free scope to 
improve, and freedom of cropping and sale of produce. Market 
monopolies which hamper trade should be swept away, multi- 
form weights and measures reduced to uniformity, and the 
law which prevents the establishment of Agricultural Credit 
Banks suituble for any but quite small holders of land 
amended. 





Healthy Hamburg. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Dr. Albert Shaw has a brief 
paper on Hamburg’s new sanitary improvements, which 
embodies the result of his observations when he visited 
Europe last year. After describing the various sanitary 
improvements, he says :— 

The evidence afforded by a comparison of the death rate 
month by month is highly significant, and it would haye an 
importance even sensational in its character if the improve- 
ment it indicates should, happily, continue permanently. 
Thus, the average January death rate of Hamburg for the past 
decade has been 23°10 per thousand of population. For Janu- 
ary, 1892, the rate was 21°61, while for January, 18.3, it was 
only 16°59, and for January, 1894, it appears to have been 
somewhere between 18 and 19. Comparing sueceeding months, 
it would seem that the death rate has declined fully twenty 
per cent ~ from the average of the past decade sinee the 
extraordinary precautions of the cholera summer of 1892 were 
put into effect. It is quite possible that the completion of the 
current year may show for tiie twenty-four months of 1893 and 
1894 an average decline in the total death ratio of not less 
than twenty-five per cent. as compared with the statisties for 
the preceding ten years. 
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THE FORUM. 

Tae Forum for May is a number of.good all-round 
excellence, without any articles which specially call for 
notice. The most interesting article, Price Collier’s “ Home 
Life : English and American,” is noticed elsewhere. 

TWO VIEWS OF THE CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION, 

Ex-Governor W. E. Russell sings the praises of the 
present Government, and thus sums up his reasons for 
calling it blessed :— 

To recapitulate: A year of Democratic administration can 
show as a worthy record :— 

1. Loyalty to its main duty of repealing McKinleyism, 
reversing the tariff policy of the country, and making public 
—not private—interests its fundamental principle. 

2. Placing the currency of the country upon a sound basis 
by the repeal of dangerous Republican legislation. 

3. Repeal of the Federal Election Law, and so reuniting the 
country more closely in love and loyalty. 

4, Economy, retrenchment, and reform in appropriations, 
expenditsire, and the administration of all departments. 

Last, and perhaps not least, honourable conduct of our 
foreign relations, with justice to a small and weaker power. 

To him replies Senator Cullom, who has not a good 
word to say of the administration anyhow. He asserts 
that the country is 2,500,000,000 dols. poorer as a result 
of the Democratic administration. Nothing that Presi- 
dent Cleveland has done is right. His summing up of 
the situation is as follows :— 

The situation to-day is, that practically all of the surviving 
soldiers of the late war, together with the great majority of 
the people of both political parties, condemn the pension policy 
of this administration in not executing the behests of the law 
in good faith, and in failing to do substantial justice to the 
beneficiaries. 

The year has witnessed, instead of progress, advancement, 
and reform, “a falling back,” a return to antiquated and 
obsolete ideas and methods, justified by no necessity. Wherever 
any vigorous advance has been made, it has invariably been in 
a wrong direction—a step which must be some time retraced. 

TWO VIEWS OF THE UNEMPLOYED QUESTION. 

Dr. Stanton Coit pleats very strongly in favour of 
utilising the waste labour of America in order to supply 
those indispensale necessities of civilisation which 
America so much lacks. He refers to the well-known 
success of the relief works in Lancashire as set forth in 
Sir Robert Rawlinson’s report, and propozes to meet the 
difficulty of the unemployed in New York :— 

* The city of New York should construct an underground 
railway, to be owned and operated by the people; should 
build the docks and wharves of granite and iron; should erect 
public baths and wash-houses and meeting halls for the people 
in every senatorial district ; should build underground lavatories 
at every fourth street throughout the tenement-house quarters ; 
and should tear down all the rear tenements, so as to provide 
more breathing space for the people. 

The opposite side is taken very strongly by a Mr. McG. 
Means, who practically denies that there is any un- 
employed difficulty in New York. All the trouble, 
according to his view, results from the trades unions. 
He says :— 

Upon the whole the evidence justifies the conclusion that 
private employers have work to offer, and that a great part of 
the lack of employment in New York is due to the fact that 
certain workmen refuse to work unless their wages are 
practically raised at a time when profits are declining, while 
they, at the same time, prevent others from doing the work 
which they refuse. 

0 TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

The Rev. Madison C. Peters has an interesting article 

on this subject, calling attention to the dangers which 
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result from allowing church property to go untaxed. It 
is leading, he thinks, directly to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The figures which he gives as 
to New York certainly seem to point in that direction :— 

The money donated by the city of New York to the Roman 
Catholic Church (to say nothing of the five and a half blocks of 
land in the best parts of the city, now worth $5,000,000), from 
1869 to 1883 inclusive, was $8,555,250; from 1884 to 1893 
inclusive, $5,526,733. Protestant denominations received 
during the ten years 1884 to 1893 inclusive, $365,467. The 
New York State legislature for the year 1890 appropriated to 
sixteen institutions under Roman Catholic contro! $1,079,986 ; 
to all other denominational institutions, numbering twenty- 
eight, $946,649. 

There is no escaping from his argument that freedom 
from taxation is virtually an equivalent to a state endow- 
ment. The following figures will be read with interest :— 

The census of 1899 has reported the alleged value of church 
edifices, the lots on which they stand, and their furnishings, as 
$680,687,106. The following table shows in detail these 
values where the aggregate exceeds $4,000,000 :— 

All Methodists . . . 

All Roman Catholics, 

All Presbyterians , a 
Ai Tepliete. gk 
All Episcopalians . A 
Congvegationalists . 

All Lutherans 


- §132,132,304 

118 342,366 
94,869,097 

&3, 834,272 
$2,774,018 

Sag ie 43,335,437 


. 35,060 354 





All Reforme ° 242 
Disciples of Christ . 7 038 
Unitarians eae ‘ 100 
All Jewish congregations. . . . .. 754,275 
UACOMUBIE YS hie ah GP Kg ok Ge et te le 8,060,333 
All United Bretoren 2. 3) 6 ew ew kt 4,937,983 
Evangelical Association . 2. 1 1 ee 4,735,630 
German Evangeli-al Synod ar 4,614,490 
Mees Ss SKK. oe . 4,541,334 


This table does not include the value of parsonages, lots, 
monasteries, convents, schools, colleges, and the like. 
IS FAITH IN A FUTURE LIFE DECLINING ? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, writing on this subject, 
answers this question with an emphatic negative, and she 
ought to know from the interest which was excited by 
her “ Gates Ajar.” She thinks there is a slow but per- 
ceptible movement in the direction towards the intellectual 
and somewhat away from the emotional aspects of the 
subject. She says :— 

Our popular literature presents some striking features of the 
subject. Our present phases of benevolence tell their own 
strong story. The growth of interest in psychical research 
means much. Theosophy and fashionable forms of mysticism 
signify something. The enormous adyance of organised 
religious associations, the present tolerance of intelligence and 
culture for popular forms of Christian usefulness hitherto 
ignored or scorne:|, mean more. 

She tells the following interesting ancedote as one of 
the results which followed her very realistic picture of 
an enjoyable heaven in “The Gates Ajar ” :— 

I remember the coloured girl in the reformatcry, literally the 
one black sheep in the institution, the rebel whom nobody 
could manage, till, on a chance reading of the book that better 
girls have cast aside with no appreciable interest, she 
deliberately announced: “If Heaven is a place like that, I 
want to go—and [ mean to”; and who, on the testimony of 
her teacher, became from that hour docile, studious, pure, and 
gentle, with an intelligence which shames her mental and 
moral superiors setting forth for the Celestial City and singing 
by the way. 

A PROTEST AGAINST CHILD CONVERSION. 

Professor G. 8, Hall, in an article entitled “ Universities 
and the Training of Professors,” treats of almost every 
problem relating to the education of the young, including 
among others the question as to whether it is wise or 
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not to secure child conversion. Professor Hall is very 
much opposed to it :— 

There are now the best of psycho-physiological reasons for 
holding conversion or change of heart before pubescence as 
another dwarfing precocity. The age at which the child Jesus 
entered the temple is as early as any child ought to go about 
his Heavenly Father’s business, if not indeed too early with 
our climate, temperament, and life. ‘To prescribe a set of 
strong feclings at this age may introvert attention on physical 
states, increase passional activities, issue in a sort of self- 
flirtation or abnormal self-consciousness, or lapse to the 
supreme selfishness of incipient and often unsuspected hysteria. 
More country life in contact with God’s primitive revelation 
in nature will lay better foundations both for science and 
Christian character. The latter will not then be jeopardised 
by a little muddle about Trinity, miracles, or inspiration, 
because religious life will not be built on the sand. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

President Thwing, writing on the twenty-five years of 
service which President Eliot has put in at Harvard, tnus 
sums his up eulogy of his hero :—- 

President Eliot is the first example in our time of a new type 
of university president. It is well that this example should be 
so magnificent. One can hardly help comparing this best 
representative of the new with the best representative of the 
old. ‘This representative is President Hopkins. President 
Hopkins and President Eliot stand alike for virility, mighty 
personality, wisdom, comprehensiveness of plan, devotion to 
duty, and greatness of desire to benefit their fellow-men. But 
President Hopkins touched men as individuals; President 
Eliot touches them as a body. President Hopkins was first 
and last a teacher; President Eliot is first and last an 
administrator, a man of affairs, an excecutive. President 
Hopkins was concerned with men; President Eliot is con- 
cerned with means, measures, metho:ls. President Hopkins’s 
baccalaureate sermons treat of man’s duty to God; President 
Eliot’s farewells would relate—were they formally spoken— 
more to a man’s doing his duty in this world. President 
Hopkins’s teachings and counsels were religious; President 
Eliot’s are more ethical. 

FARM MORTGAGES IN THE WEST. 

That determined optimist, Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
writing on “The Meaning of Farm Mortgage Statistics,” 
takes a view which is very much opposed to that generally 
held by the Populist party. According to him nearly the 
whole of the national debt which was paid off was rein- 
vested in mortgages, but these mortgages are in turn 
being paid off very rapidly. His conclusions are thus 
stated :— 

1. That the larger part of the Western farms cultivated by 
owners were free of any mortgage whatever. 

2. That the Western farmers were creditors rather than 
debtors. 

3. That the burden of farm mortgages is a very light one. 

In fact, the statistics of this partial investigation, which was 
necessarily very limited, had led me to the conclusion that 
there existed no great body of the people of any class in this 
country who were, as a whole, so free from debt and so 
absolutely independent as the Western farmers of the grain- 
growing States. 

His paper is crowded with facts and figures taken from 
the census returns. One very curious item that he 
mentions is :— 

The amount of the encumbrance in the eleven counties in 
and around the ¢ity of New York exceeds the amount of 
mortgages on all the farms of the United States. 

IN PRAISE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Mr. J. Castell Hopkins discourses npon the stability of 
the House of Lords, which will doubtless be gratifying to 
the majority of. the Upper Chamber. As probably few of 
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them see the /urum, I will quote the following passage 
for their entertainment :—~ 

To sum up the strength of the House of Lords, therefore, it 
may be said to base its claims for a share of the government of 
the country upon being representative of the most thoroughly 
educated class in the community; upon possessing among the 
bulk of its members an hereditary training for political life 
and an intimate connection with all the great present interests 
of the country, through fresh peerage creations and the influx 
of the ablest men of every stamp to its ranks; upon haying in 
its existing membership 169 peers who have had practical 
training as members of the House of Commons, and 114 peers 
who have served in offices of State or as governors of colonies, 
as judges, ambassadors, or members of the Civil Service in 
other high departments; upon possessing 126 peers who are 
members of the County Councils in England or Wales, and 
upward of 300 peers who are justices of the peace in their 
native counties and possessed of moge or less practical know- 
ledge of an important branch of judicial procedure. 

The only other articles are Mary Laing’s suggestions 
as to how teachers should make careful record of the 
character of their pupils, and Mr. Windmuller’s deserip- 
tion of the consequences to American trade of the dilatory 
tactics of the Senate. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for May is a distinctly 
good number. I notice elsewhere Mr. Hale's account of 
M. Notovitch’s “ Lite of Christ,’ Ouida’s “New Woman,” 
Sarah Grand’s “ Men of the Moment,” and Mr. Lathrop 
on the hostility to Roman Catholics. 

THE WHISKY REBELLION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The first place is given to a very excellent article 
by Governor Tillman, who explains the true inwardness 
of the Bourbon and whisky revolt agamst the modified 
Gothenburg system which has been adopted in South 
Carolina. The Governor who was elected, as he says, in 
the interests of the masses as opposed to the elasses, 
was bitterly attacked by the aristocracy, and they entered 
into a conspiracy with the whisky men to break down 
the new liquor law. Three towns revolted against the 
new system, and mobbed the constables. When he 
ordered out the militia, thirteen of the town companies 
and the entire fourth brigade refused to turn out. 
Nothing daunted, the Governor raised more troops and 
easily crushed the rebellion. 

Many military companies, without regard to polities, 
remained true to their allegiance, and the yeomanry of the 
State volunteered for duty in such numbers as showed the 
conspirators that they were powerless. Had I deemed it 
necessary, [ could in forty-eight hours after issuance of the 
call have had an armed force of ten thousand farmers at my 
command. But this was not necessary ; my determination to 
uphold the laws of the State and to protect its officers, and 
the fact that I would be supported by the best citizens of the 
State, overawed the conspirators and they subsided. 

One of the most potent factors in the suppression of the 
rebellion was the seizure of the telegraph lines and the rail- 
roads. It is hard to say how much mischief would have been 
done had I not availed myself of the old statute which was 
doubtless placed among our laws for just such an emergency. 
By this means excitement was allayed and the insurgents were 
kept from being reinforced. 

As a sequel to this article the Bishop of Chester 
explains, as he has already frequently done. before, the 
working of the Gothenburg system. 

A NAPOLEONIC REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 

Karl Blind raises a warning voice as to what he regards 
as the Napoleonic revival in France. He gives the facts 
which point in this direction, and then says :— 
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Such as shifting public opinion is constituted in France, 
this revival of the Napoleonic cult cannot be looked upon with 
a light heart, when the deep alarm is taken into account which 
pervades French society in consequence of the ever-growing 
anarchistic madness—a madness which has spread even over 
the minds of such eminent scientific men as Elisée Réclus. In 
many ways, the situation of to-day reminds us of a similar 
one in 1848, with this difference only: that the incipient germs 
of the anarchistic doctrine which already then threatened the 
Democratic cause have developed since into full bloom. 

ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

Admiral Colomb has an article on this subject in which 
he describes the revival of public interest in the navy, 
going back as far as the year 1869, when the popular 
interest sank to its lowest ebb. Much has been done 
since then, but not half enough, according to Admiral 
Colomb, who is one of those naval men who are never 
satisfied. He argues further, first the necessity of main- 
taining, at any cost, our hold upon the Mediterranean, 
and then he points out just as energetically that it is 
absolutely impossible to do so with our present navy. 
He says :— 

We have not foree enough, or nearly enough, to hold the 
Mediterranean andthe Baltie in such force as would enable 
our trade to flow there if France and Russia were allied 
against us. If we could send every battleship we could put 
our hands on to the Mediterranean, to the Baltic, and off the 
French Atlantic ports, and keep them there—which we 
certainly could not do—we should have but forty-five, against 
seventy-two battle and coast-defence ships which the allied 
enemies would certainly haye on the spot. Clearly we should 
not dare the task. We should certainly abandon all idea of 
entering either the Baltic or the Mediterranean sea. 

It would be interesting to know from Admiral Colomb 
how many millions per annum devoted to the navy would 
suffice to give us the preponderance which he deems 
indispensable for the maintenance of our position, 

HELPING OTHERS TO HELP THEMSELVES. 

Mr. Nathan Straus describes the result of his experience 
in supplying the poor of ‘New York with coal, tea, bread, 
coffee, sugar, at cost price. He holds that there is no 
simpler or better form of charity than that of enabling 
the poor to get the necessities of life without saddling 
them with any of the cost of distribution or the profits of 
the middleman. Mr. Straus made no money by his 
enterprise. 23d. was the uniform price of everything at 
his dépéts. For that some one could buy 25 Ib. of coal, 
6 oz. of tea, 6 oz. of coffee, two loaves of bread, 1} Ib. of 
sugar, and 3} lb. of flour. He also had 23d. beds in his 
lodging-house. Besides this he established a lunch 
counter, where a bowl of coffee and bread could be had 
for a penny, and a large sandwich of corned meat and 
bread for another halfpenny. Mr. Straus did this on 
what is undoubtedly a sound principle :— 

It has always seemed to me that the true rule of conduct in 
dealing with those of our fellow-beings who need help is to put 
ourselves in their place. Let the man who wants to do good asi 
himself how he would like to be treated if he were the man whom 
he is trying to help. 

The profit came inin the pleasure which he received in 
thus eliminating the middleman :— 

I am free to say that no pastime, however rare and costly, to 
which my tastes may incline, would have yielded me so much 
unalloyed pleasure as the work whose progress and results I 
have outlined. 

What the middleman thought of it is not yet on record. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Surgeon-General Sternberg describes the proposal which 
is under consideration for the establishment of a national 
Health Bureau for the United States. Mr. Bland gives 
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tha hopes of free silver, Mr. Oswald collects some of 
Kossuth’s predictions, and Mr. Edward Porritt explains 
to the American reader the extent to which the group 
system is leading to bargaining in Parliament. 

The Earl of Malmesbury desires me to state that the 
writer of the article on “ Village Life in England,” 
noticed last month as contributed to the North American 
Review by the Countess of Malmesbury, was not his wife, 
but “Sarah, Countess of Malmesbury.” 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

In the Nouvelle Revue for May, Joseph de Nittis, the 
well-known painter, continucs his delightful souvenirs, 
aud gives a charming account of a visit paid by himseli 
and his wife to London. Among other interesting 
acquaintances he made that of Taglioni, the famous 
dancer, who told him that on one occasion when pre- 
paring a ‘young lady for presentation to the Drawing 
Room, the mother of the latter complained that the pupil 
had scarcely acquired the grace of the teacher. “ You 
daughter, madame,” answered the great dancer, “ was 
not born a Taglioni.” 

When Madame Paul Bonnetain, the wife of the well- 
known novelist, decided to accompany her husband on a 
journey to Senegal and the French Soudan, she met bot! 
from her friends and from strangers a great deal of 
opposition, the more so that she intended to take wit! 
her her little seven-year-old daughter. In the Nowve/! 
Revue, however, this lady describes in vivid and well- 
chosen words all that befell her on the journey, and 
proves conclusively that Frenchwomen may in the future 
rival their English sisters in the exploration field. 
Madame Bonnetain did not follow her husband in any 
official capacity, but paid all her own expenses; they 
met with the greatest opposition all along the route, and 
on one occasion they received a mysterious telegram from 
one of the Soudanese garrisons that the Soudan was 
not made for ladies. Yet these very same people were 
afterwards the first to applaud their courageous country- 
woman. 

Madame Bonnetain did the cooking, and her menus, 
she says with pride, included stewed pigeons with peas, 
ducks with turnips, mutton, veal, aud chicken; for, 
unlike English explorers, French travellers never journey 
without a considerable stock of tinned and preserved 
food. The little eight-year-old daughter seems to have 
been the greatest comfort and delight to her parents; she 
helped her mother cook, and spent her time during the 
hot days playing in the tent with her dog Typ and a 
small antelope, which was presented to her by a native 
king. Madame de Bonnetain entirely bears out the 
observations so often made concerning the introduction 
by Europeans of spirituous liquors, and of their disastrous 
effects upon the African native character. She also 
records that in private conversation the missionaries 
often asserted the practical impossibility of converting to 
Christianity the negro race, and therefore she strongly 
advises French colonists to rather pose as the protectors 
of the established (Mussulman) religion than make any 
attempt to introduce foreign missionaries. 

Jeanne d’Arc inspires some eloquent pages in Madame 
Adam’s publication, where M. Buteau sums up the simple 
pathetic annals of “ The Maid,” quoting Quicherat’s fine 
prophecy, “The saint rejected by the medizyval world 
will become the patroness of modern times.” 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE Revue des Denx Mondes for the lst of May opens 
with a chapter of the Duc d’Aumale’s forthcoming history 
of the princes of the honse of Condé, The conclusion of 
the story, “ A False Peirl,” is succeeded by a very interest- 
ing scientific paper on “ Optical Theories,” by M. Duhene, 
who makes a free use of English names. He rejects Sir 
William Thompson’s effort to “explain all magnetic, 
electric and luminous phenomena by theories of motion.” 
He describes the incessant changes of philosophic opinion 
upon these subjects, but considers that “ underneath all 
the theories which are only created to be destroyed — 
under the hypotheses which one century regards as the 
secret mechanism and hidden spring of the universe, and 
which the sueceeding century breaks to pieces as 
children’s toys—may be recognised the slow progress, 
slow but incessant, of mathematical physics.” 

M. Emile Faguet takes occasion from the production of 
M. Georges Lataye’s excellent book upon “ Catullus and 
his Models,” to write upon what he calls Alexandrinism; 
not only upon the historic school as it existed, but upon 
the principle of its birth. 

UNSOLVED. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 

“Le Mouvement Ecouomique,” by M. Moreau, is 
perhaps the most intcresting article in the number, 
though too techmical fur long extract. It may be regarded 
asa French contingent to the attack now being made 
upon the older economists, led in England by Professor 
Thorold Rogers, After a rapid review of the cconomie 
state of Europe, wherein M. Moreau says that he thinks 
Russia and Austria to be the two wise money-saving 
nations—Heaven save the mark!—he deals with South 
America and Australia, and says, “Thus the whole 
world is a prey to unsolved ceonomic problems. The 
details vary; the fundamental difficulty is uniform. On 
the one hand is the consumer, seeking to purchase the 
products of foreign countries as cheaply as possible; on 
the other, the producer is calling for protection against 
foreign competition—-the double problem connected by 
the obscure and mysterious monetary question.” 

Perhaps the newest thing in this long and interesting 
paper is the page on French wines. It is evident that 
the price of corn must suffer from the same causes which 
have injured the market of the English farmer; but why 
should the famous wines of France be in a condition this 
year of complete glut? The vintage of 1893 was 
splendid ; it is the best one obtained siuce the ravages 
of the phylloxera. The buyers have ceased to buy—the 
drinkers to drink! ‘The people have taken to beer, 
to cider, to other liquids—not always of the most whole- 
some description; and the wine-growers in immemorial 
vineyards are calling out to government to take off taxes, 
to refuse adulteration—to endeavour to get the people 
back to the good old ways. 

CATHERINE SFORZA. 

The Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié, of the French 
Academy, contributes a really brilliant paper on Catherine 
Sforza, the Italian heroine of the fifteenth century. Born 
in 1463, and dying at the age of forty-six, this indomit- 
able woman, whose life was a chapter of astounding 
exploits, ardent loves, an“ emotions, maternal, patriotie 
and revengeful enough to furnish a dozen ordinary 
careers, was ancestress, through the Medicis, of most of 
the Royal houses of Europe. Her great-grandfather, 


Muzio, the first of the Sforzas, had been a simple peasant, 
who joined a band of free-lances, became captain, and 
surnamed the Strong, won the heart of the Queen of 
Naples, devastated Italy, and died by drowning after a 
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battle won at Hescara. He tried to swim the river, and 
“twice his iron gaunt!ets were seen above the water, 
joined in an attitude of prayer; then the adventurer dis- 
appeared from the world as quickly as he bad emerged 
from the soil, and his body was never recovered.” Cathe- 
rine Sforza had a certain resemblance on a smaller scale 
to Catherine of Russia; but the Italian blood had nobler 
elements than the German. Her imprisonment by the 
Borgias, for sixteen months, in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
finally broke the spirit of the hitherto indomitable warrior 
woman. Of her many children, she loved best the little 
Giannino, who lived to become “ John of the Black Band ” 
and grandfather of the Medicis. His mother left him tlie 
little money she had been able to save from ruin, showed 
late in the day some little disposition of piety, and died 
quietly after as stormy a life as ever fell to the lot of 
mortal woman. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ Prévost-Paradol et ses Lettres Choisies,” by M. G. Val- 
bert, isa notice of M Gréard’s recent study of the brilliant 
young Minister for France to Washington, whose career 
came to so untimely an end in June, 1870. 

“The Succession of Egypt in the Equatorial Provinces,” 
by M. Henri Deherain, advocates naturally French claims, 
but allows that whatever flag may float over the vast 
territories in question, “the work of Baker, of Gordon, 
and of Emin Pasha will not long be interrupted. They 
will not have laboured in vain; their efforts to abolish 
the commerce in slaves will not have been sterile. Who- 
ever possesses Wadelai, the long caravan of miserable 
creatures slowly winding to the coast, and scattering the 
road with corpses, will survive in memory only.” 

The fundamental idea of Comte d’Haussonville’s dis- 
cussion on the modern labour problem is that charity can 
never be banished from human affairs. Comte d’Hausson- 
ville thinks that the time will never come when human 
suffering will not require human sacrifices. He considers 
the need and duty of charity an absolute correlative law 
of the life of man upon earth, and therefore that in the 
best laid scheme for elevating the labour of the world 
into helpful channels there must always enter an element 
of help given and received. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THe May numbers of this review give a piominent 
place to articles dealing with Jabour and history. Under 
the title of ‘‘Workmen under the Second Empire,” 
M. Lamy gives a striking picture of the conditions under 
which the toilers of France found themselves during the 
reign of Napoleon III. The French workman, he declares, 
belongs to quite another human category than the Freneh 
peasant; he is more talkative, reads the newspapers, and 
takes a keen interest in politics. The great Revolution, 
far from benefiting the workmen, restrained their liberty, 
and, according to a law passed in 1791, the ouvrters were 
forbidden to hold public meetings, and any attempt ata 
strike was immediately met with fines and even imprison- 
ment. Théir first real revolt seems to have taken place 
in Lyons, as late as 1832, when a group of artisans 
declared their right to a living wage. 

Napoleon III., like William II. of Germany, seems 
from the first to have wished the workmen to consider 
him their friend, and, far from suppressing, he encouraged 
certain attempts at trades unions. Indeed, the first 
great European Congress of the Internationale took place 
in the autumn of 1866 in Switzerland, and France was 
represented by six French delegates. Napoleon III., how- 
ever, lived to regret his too conciliatory attitude. It is 
to the workmen and the workmen alone that M. Lamy 
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attributes the final fall of the Empire, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic. He does not, however, tell 
us anything of the feelings and aspirations of the owvrier 
of to-day. 

In an amusing article, Comte de Butler discusses the 
philosophy of the uniform. ‘There has never been a 
time,” he observes, “ when warriors and men of war did 
not wear special garments, and in modern days the bril- 
liant colouring and seductive cut of military uniforms 
has always played a great part in voluntary enlistment.” 
During the last two hundred years, that is to say, since 
the reign of Louis XLV., French cavalry regiments alone 
have worn two hundred distinct kinds of uniforms; but 
it is only fair to add that the French soldiers’ frequent 
change of uniform hal become a joke in the Europe of our 
forefathers, The story goes that when Frederick II. had 
paintings made of all the military types of his day, the 
French soldier figured in natura/ibus, and when showing 
the Parisian ambassador over the collection, his Majesty 
exclaimed, “ Before dressing your compatriot, I must first 
find out what he is now wearing.” Napoleon I.’s costume 
gave no idea of that of his staff, who were splendidly 
accoutred. The familiar shako, as its name implies, is of 
Eastern origin; since the year 1:06 it has been the 
regular headgear of the French infantry. It is certain, 
that though the habit does not always make the monk, 
the uniform generally makes the soldier. 

M. Tourneux in the same number resuscitates a long- 
forgotten diplomatic personality, Carloman de Rulhiére, 
one time French ambassador to Russia, and the author 
of some amusing recollections of the Court of Catherine 
II., or rather of the tortuous ways in which the famous 
Empress succeeded her husband. These “ Anecdotes,” 
as they were styled, were privately circulated on his 
return to France, and the Empress on more than one 
occasion tried to obtain the destruction of the manuscripts. 
When, however, they were finally printed, in 1797, 
interest in the matter to which they related had become 
swallowed up in other things; and yet it is to this volume 
that the historical student should go for authentic details 
of the Russian Revolution of 1762. 

In the second number of the Fevue de Paris Com- 
mandant Monteil gives an account of a journey in Africa, 
and judges severely the Emin Relief Expedition. M. 
Gaidoz, describing the position occupied by the Rou- 
manian nation in Hungary, shows a strange and even 
alarming state of things in the Austrian empire. There 
are, it seems, over 2,500,000 Roumanians in Hungary, 
but they are quite distinct from the Magyars, and, until 
1848, did not even enjoy the same civil and _ political 
rights. Yet there seems little doubt that they belong to 
the more ancient of the two nations. Till the middle of 
this century the Roumanians held in Hungary the posi- 
tion of serfs, and their religion, Greek Orthodoxy, was 
not recognised by the State ; they were forbidden to carry 
arms or to indulge in such luxuries as horses, trousers, 
boots and linen shirts. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that they submitted tamely to this state of things. 
They revolted again and again, being ronsed in 1784 by a 
remarkable peasant leader, a certain: Horia, who was at 
one time known as the King of Dacia’; this man, though 
his insurrection ended in bloodshed and disaster, is still 
looked upon by the descendants of his party as a hero 
and a martyr. The great wave of liberty which con- 
vulsed Europe in the year 1848 indirectly bencfited the 
Roumanians, but there still remains a small but active 
party in Hungary who would like to see themselves once 
more a nation, and entirely detached from Austria- 
Hungary. 
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ESPANA MODERNA. 


Tuis review has improved considerably since thereditor 
decided to alter its scope and to practically limit the 
contents to contributions by Spanish authors. A recent 
number is a very readable one, in spite of the fact that 
the subjects are somewhat too Spanish. 

The number opens with an article by the Bishop of 
Oviedo on “Spain in the Bible,” in which he discusses 
the quéstion of the identity of Tarshish with ‘Tartesia, or 
Tartessos, a city of Southern Spain, with the adjacent 
country. The writer sums up the evidence very clearly, 
quoting Scripture, the ancient historians, and modern 
writers like Lenormant, Bochart and Knabenbauer; he 
states the data in an interesting manner, and makes the 
subject interesting even to those Biblical students—no 
doubt more numerous in England and other Protestant 
countries than in Spain—to whom it is not exact)y fresh. 
In the Scriptures, ‘Tarshish is evidently a distant region, 
of considerable wealth and commercial importance, 
from which the Phcenicians brought silver, iron, 
tin and lead; this exactly corresponds with Tartesia, 
where the Phoenicians had a very flourishing colony 
and an emporium. ‘The references to ships bound 
for Tarshish calling at Joppa (Jaffa)-—as in Jonah i. 3 
—indicate that it is in the Mediterranean; and from 
Psalms Ixxii. 10, where it is opposed to Sheba and 
Seba, it is evidently in the West. Historical facts in 
support of the argument are abundant. ‘There is, 
however, One point mentioned by Gesenius which the 
reverend writer does not notice, although the name 
of Gesenius occurs in a quotation from Lenormant: 
that the Hebrew Zarshish also means a precious stone, 
most probably the chrysolite, i.e, the topaz of the 
moderns, which is still found in Spain. 

Professor Adolfo Posada writes on “The Education of 
the King,” an important subject for the Spaniards. He 
is of opinion that it should be on the lines of that given 
to the German princes, as exemplified in the Emperor 
Frederick and the present Kaiser. The King “ should live 
as other boys live, doing what they do, feeling as they feel,” 
knowing the qualities and defects of the life led by boys 
who are not Royal, thoroughly understanding the 
national life as it is outside the high walls of the 
palace. 

An article on Cervantes’ predilection for green, by 
Dr. Thebussen, of the Royal Spanish Academy, is curious 
reading. More than one hundred instances are given of 
the use of the word green by the author of “ Don Quixote,” 
and probably many more are to be found in his works; 
three times in one sentence, and even twice in one line, 
we read the word. 

Castelar’s “Cronica Internacional” is as readable as 
usual. Mr. Gladstone’s article on Blanco White is con- 
cluded this month; as it was written in 1844 for an 
English review, it is no doubt new to most readers. 


In the Newbery House Magazine there is a paper some- 
what above the average, entitled “From Johann Tauler to 
Thomas & Kempis.” 

In Temple Bar some hitherto unpublished quotations 
are given from letters by Henry Taylor and others, one of 
which contains a curious colloquy between the Queen and 
Tennyson :— 

He (Tennyson) seems to think that infidelity is gaining 
ground very rapidly. He says he told the Queen his opinion 
that infidelity would lead to popery, and observed to her that 
it would be strange if another Bloody Mary should appear 
amongst her descendants—at which the Queen laughed. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


The Pall Mall. 

Tae Pall Mall Magazine is distigured this month with 
only one inset in the reading matter. Eno’s Fruit Salt 
is interpolated in tie middle of an article by Ouida. 
Rudyard Kipling has the first place with a barrack-room 
song, “Follow Me ’Ome.” <A. H. Malan has a very 
copiously-illustrated paper on Cotehele, the feudal manor 
house of the Edgcumbes in Cornwall. “ ‘The Wardens of 
the Cinque Ports” affords Mr Lucy an opportunity of 
gossiping through several illustrated pages concerning 
Walmer Castle and its various tenants. Miss Belloe 
describes the little-known interior of the palace of the 
Elysée, which, what with illustration and letterpress, is 
brought vividly before us. Ovida’s paper, in which the 
advertisement is embodied, is an attack upon Lombroso 
for denying the physical fertility of genins. Lord 
Wolseley brings down his narrative of “The Decline and 
Fall of Napoleon” to Napoleon’s banishment to Elba, 
Mr. George Meredith, tells us that he is going to conclude 
his story in the next number. There is an article 
describing the glacial period in the northern hemisphere, 
illustrated with diagrams. Mr. Zangwiil in his “ Without 
Prejudice ” paper discusses Nordau’s new book, 





The English Illustrated. 

In the English Mustrated Magazine the great bulk of 
the reading matter is devoted to fiction. But there is ¢ 
morning call paid to Mr. Lewis Morris, who is declared 
to be perfectly destitute of the envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness which characterise many writers. 
Mr. Morris thinks that we are on the verge of a great 
poctic awakening, greater than we have ever seen before. 
Tn six or seven years he thinks we will be taking midnight 
flights through or over thunder and lightning, over stormy 
seas and endless plains. He also expects that in ten 
years we may be laying electric wires in interstellar space 
to some distant star. Mr. Morris is evidently a practical 
joker. Miss Elizabeth Banks describes her experience as 
an amateur flower girl. She was out one day and made 
gs. 4d. selling violets and lilies at Piccadilly Cireus. 
Mr. George F. Millin, writing on “‘ London Servants High 
and Low,” comes to the conclusion which every one else 
has arrived at who have considered this subject, namely, 
that if domestic service is to be made more attractive the 
girls must be given more liberty than they at present 
possess. Miss Belloc winds up the number by giving a 
pleasant sketch of Mr. A. P. Graves, the little-known 
author of the well-known song “Father O’Flynn.” She 
tells the following story of the origin of that famous 
song :— 

“ Father O'Flynn” was written in the year 1878 or 1874, 
and was composed while the author was walking one morning 
across the three parks to the Home Office, where he was then 
acting as Private Secretary to the Assistant Seeretary of State, 
Mr. Winterbotham. ‘The Top of Cork Road,” a lively tune 
to which he had often danced a jig asa boy, was filling his 
ear and mind, when suddenly the words of * Father O'Flynn” 
glided into being. When he arrived at his office, being fortu- 
nately somewhat early, he was able to write the words down 
at once, and as they were then written so they have remained, 
and been recited and sung in countless Irish and English- 
speaking homes all over the world. 








THE Strand Magazine gives portraits of Lord Rosebery 
when he was 17, 21, and 38. There is also an article on 
the Oxford and Cambridge Union Societies, and an illus- 
trated interview with Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
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Harper's Magazine. 

In Harper’s Mouthly for June the first place is given to 
Mr. Davis's deseription of the city of Philadelphia, under 
the title of “The City of Homes.” It is a pleasant 
account of a city which has one great distinction, that of 
being absolutely regardless of money. Mr. W. D. Howells 
continues his account of his first visit to New England, the 
chief feature of which is his description of his visit 
to James Russell Lowell when Lowell was forty-one and 
Howells nineteen. M. de Blowitz’s account of “ French 
Diplomacy under the Third Republic” is noticed else- 
where. Alfred Parsons describes and _ illustrates a 
Japanese Spring; and Mr. Smalley surprises his English 
readers by describing in his reminiscences of Wendell 
Phillips how he—George W. Smalley to wit—while a 
young man actually risked his own life in defending the 
great Abolitionist orator from the violence of a Boston 
mo», None of those who know Mr. Smalley only by his 
correspondence in the T'ribuxe would have deemed it 
possible that he had so much in him, even in his hot and 
fiery youth. The paper is very interesting, and gives a 
vivid picture of Boston before the war. 

The Century. 

Two excellently engraved portraits of Louis Kossutb, 
accompanying a paper of reminiscences by W. J. Stillman, 
form the great attraction of the Century. Mark Twain’s 
“Puddenhead Wilson,” which was begun in December, 
1893, is coneluded. The American tourists who are 
describing their bicycle ride across Asia tell the story of 
how they ascended Mount Ararat, but not on a bieyele. 
Mr. Burroughs, the American prose-poct of Nature, 
contributes ‘‘ Field Notes,” discussing, among other 
things, a weasel and his den, a sparruw’s mistake, and 
a tree-climbing snake. Mr, Ecdison’s invention of tlie 
kineto-phonograph is described with copious illustrations. 
It seems that by this new method they can take 2.760 
pictures a minute, or 165,600 pictures an hour, which 
are said to be amply sufficient for an evening’s entertain- 
ment. Each picture has a hundredth part of a second 
exposure. When displayed, the pictures pass at the rate 
of forty-six per second, and are moved in exact accord 
with the phonograph register, which reproduces the 
sounds. “The Old Dutch Master,” illustrated by Mr. 
Cole’s engraver, is A.Van Ostade, but the most interesting 
art paper is that devoted to Tissot’s illustration of the 
gospels, which is noticed elsewhere. ‘Tissot’s picture of 
Mary Magdalene is unconventional to a degree. Another 
interesting art paper is that which describes M. dk 
Monvel’s pictures, His ‘* Apotheosis of the Demagogue ” 
is reproduced, together with several of his other illustra- 
tions. Bibliophiles will be interested in the paper on 
“ Bookbindings of the Present,” which contains several 
English specimens. Dr. Albert Shaw writes on “The 
Government of German Cities,” from which I make an 
extract elsewhere, and the number concludes by a series 
of brief notes by ex-Ministers on the spoils system and 
the consular service. 


MeClur’s Magazine for May contains one of the most 
admirable illustrated papers on General Grant that has 
ever been printed. It contains no fewer than sixteen 
portraits of Grant, with many other illustrations. Bret 
Harte has an interesting and characteristic tale of the 
Far West, and there is an article describing how wild 
beasts are tamed, written after several months spent in 
Hagenbach’s collection. The article on M. Camille Flam- 
marion is noticed elsewhere. 











A CYCLE RIDE IN 


NORTHERN FRANCE. 





THE FESTIVAL OF ST. JEANNE D’ARC AT ORLEANS. 


WYNHE goo] city of Orleans was to celebrate on May 8th 
ep the 465th anuiversary of the ever-memorable raising 
ys of the siege by Jeanne d’Are. S» we decided to 
¢eycle over to Orleans from Dieppe in order to be present 
as pilgrims making a visit of penitence and expiation to 
the fats of the 
cool St. Jeanne. 
It was the first 
eycling tour I 
had made, and 
some notes of the 
journey may be 
useful to the 
reader if only to 
encourage him to 
try the experi- 
ment of cycling 
for a few days 
through the 
pleasant land of 
Frauce. 

Jam not accus- 
tomed to cycling. 
I have never, 
until this last 
month, ridden 
one hundred 
miles in my life. I am forty-five, weigh eleven stone, 
and am not accustomed to more violent exercise than an 
oeceasional spurt for tle train. It was an experiment 
that may interest many middle-aged persons to see 
whether a man of my age and habit could take a eycle 
out for a run of three or four days without previous 
training. As I am writing for them, not for cyclists, who 
know a great deal more about the subject than I can 
tell them, I shall enter into particulars which experts 
and non-cyclists are advised to skip. 

EQUIPMENT, 

To begin with our steeds. My son, who is a youth of 
twenty, weighing ten stone, who last year rode some 
four thousand miles in Franc», Germany, and Switzer- 
land, accompanied me. We rode the same Humber 
safeties, with Dunlop pneumatic corrugated tyres, on 
which my two sons had spent the previous summer on 
the Continent. For strength, comfort, and solidity, I 
have not seen any cycle I like so well. ‘hey weighed 
about thirty-eight pounds each, and were laden with 
20 Ibs. weight of luggage, done up in waterproof cover, 
and strapped on to the central bar. My impedimenta 
consisted, besides the usual indispensable spanners, oil- 
ean, camp, air-pump, cleaning cloths, washleather, and 
repairing material, of the following kit :— 











Mackintosh. Pair of stockings. 
Overcoat. Flannel shirt. 
Dusteoat. Nightshirt. 


Pair of trousers. Slippers. 

This constituted the bulk of the baggage. Distributed 
between the two cycles were the following odds and 
ends :— 

Frena hand camera. 
Baedeker. 
€.T.C. Continental Road- 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

In miking ready for a tour, there is always a question 
as to what must be taken and what may be left out. The 
following list of articles may be useful to those who may 
be disposed to follow our-example :— 

Passport (useful for regis- Medicine ease. 
tered letters). Spare straps. 


Notebooks. Elastie bands. 
Paper and envelopes. Drinking cup. 
Maps. Scissors. 


Fountain pen and ink. 
Hairbrush and comb. Pins, needles, ete. 

Tooth and nailbrushes. Knife and pincers. 

Soap. Matches. 

Vaseline. Gelatine lozenges. 

These small articles weigh little, pack into a small 
compass, and you are a great deal more comfortable with 
them than without them. We had no need of medicine, 
but such a sudden change of life from the office to the 
saddle sometimes brings on indisposition, for which it is 
well to be prepared. My boy did not take either over- 
coat or dusteout for himself, but I did not grudge the 
extra weight, more especially as he carried it! Above 
all, do not forget to take with you your C, T. C. ticket. 
If you have it ready to produce to the Customs officer at 
Dieppe, you pay no duty, and cycle off into the interior 
just as if Normandy were an English county. But if 
that blue and white counter with the three gilt wings be 
not forthcoming, you will have to begin your French 
experiences by contributing a couple of pounds a machine 
to the exchequer of the Republic. 

The cost per cycle crossing the Channel from Newhaven 
to Dieppe is 5s. dd.; the cost from Dieppe to Par's is $d. 
THE START FROM BRIGHTON. 

We started from Brighton on the morning of May 2. 
The previous night I had addressed the annual meeting 
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A CycLeE RIDE IN 


of the Civic Centre in the Town Hall—a capital meeting, 
the mayor in the chair, and a most attentive audience. 
We cycled over to Newhaven along the edge of the cliff 
—a pleasant road, with the sea stretching like a great 
sunlit plain on the right hand, and on the left the 
swelling uplands, in which in one place an old-world team 
of six oxen, slow and shaggy and clumsy, were ploughing 
at a snail's pace. ‘The air was fresh, the sun was bright, 
the furze was aflame with golden blossom: pleasanter 
morning for starting on a holiday no one could desire. 

There was time to write a few last letters at the 
harbour station before the steamer started. ‘Then punctu- 
ally, indeed a minute or two before the time, the gang- 
way planks were withdrawn and we started on the 
journey across Channel. ‘The sea was like a mill-pond. 
Seldom have I enjoyed so fine a view of the white chalk 
cliffs of our southern coast, along which we skirted for a 
mile or two before we steamed couthward for Dieppe. 
The boat was not crowded, and among the passengers we 
had some horses who seemed very much at their ease. 
No one was sick who would not have been sick on a 
Thames steamboat, and nearly every one mustered at 
dinner in capital spirits and with the best of appetites. 
It was a solid meal, as if Jolin Bull wished to enter a 
silent protest against the French kickshaws—a single 
course of the roast beef of old England, with vegetables 
and mustard galore, followed by bread and cheese. By 
the time it was disposed of the chalk cliffs of the French 
coast, a kind of second-hand imitation of our famous 
island ramparts, were in sight. In half an hour we were 
threading our way between the crucifixes at the mouth of 
the harbour, and in another half-hour we were ashore. 

LANDING AT DIEPPE. 

There is no difficulty about getting cycles on board the 
steamer at Newhaven, but if,as was the case on May 2nd, 
the tide is dead low at Dieppe, you need a French porter 
to climb up the landing ladder with your cycle on his 
head. A single slip and porter and cycle wonld have 
been a mixed-up mass of man and machine on deck, but 
fortunately there was no slip, and the machines were put 
ashore safely, where they immediately became a centre of 
curious interest, the corrugated tyre even yet being 4 
novelty to which our neighbours are unaccustomed. 
Once ashore all was smooth cycling, excepting over the 
paré, which is rough enough to justify the most inveterate 
rider walking for a spell. 

The French country roads are excellent for cycling, and 
the French eycles, most of which are made in England, 
are much lighter than our English roadsters. The Rover, 
Starling’s Rover, is a great favourite in France; yon meet 
it everywhere, and its riders are loud in its praises. But 
the ordinary French cyclist rides very lightly. We felt 
as if we were heavy dragoons indeed compared with the 
light cavalry of the French wheelmen. ‘The Frenchman 
dressed for cycling discards bell, lamp, brake, and every 
ounce weight he can dispense with. There was no bother 
with the customs, not even a package to be undone. A 
visit to the cathedral, a call at the post-office, and then, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, we began the ride to 
Orleans. 

A DOUBLE SPRING. 

The sun was hot, and spring was further forward than 
on the northern side of the Channel. The laburnum had 
not begun to flower in England. It was in the full 
blaze of beauty in France. The may, both white and red, 
was more fully out. So were the horse chestnuts. In 


fact, one of‘the greatest delights of such a run in France 
is that we have a double spring. 


Neyer before has May 


NORTHERN FRANCE, 














DIEPPE CATHEDRAL, 


heen for me so golden with the raining blossoms of the 
Jaburnum and so flushed with the roseate hue of the 
double hawthorn bloom the whole month long. Usually 
the initial splendour of the spring is over in a fortnight, 
sometimes in a week. ‘This year we had a whole 
month of it, and are grateful exccedingly for the double 
allowance. 
THE CYCLE Vv. RAILWAY TRAIN, 

It is a good stiff climb up the hill on the Rouen road 
immediately you leave Dieppe. But the view from the 
summit repays the toil. Dieppe, with its harbour, lies at 
your feet, on the margin of the great blue sea, sail- 
flecked and beautiful. You only see these things from 
the roadside. In railway trains you miss the best bits of 
the landscape ; and, even if you catch a glimpse of them, 
you are whirled away before you have had time to take 
them in. Count Tolstoi once said to me tbat the pleasure 
of travelling was in inverse ratio to the speed. Walking, 
he said, was best. Second best was riding. Driving was 
only a third-rate mode of getting about ; but the worst of 
all was the railway. The Count did not refer to eycling. 
It combines the advantage of all three. When you are 
among hills you get plenty of walking. On the level you 
ride, while down hill you seud with the speed of steam. 
But the Count was born before cyclisation began. 

FRENCH ROADS. 

The run from Dieppe to Totes, our first halting-place, 
was hot but pleasant. The read undulated all the way, 
with undulations that seemed more frequently to go up 
than to go down. There was one glorious hill, with one 
or two curves in the centre, down which we seudded, in 
full enjoyment of the intense luxury of that swift motion 
without effort which is the special charm of cycling. 
The roads, like all French roads, were excellent. If road- 
making is a test of civilisation, surely the French are the 
most civilised and the Americans the least civilised of 
the modern nations. Of course the French have had two 
thousand years in which to make their roads, whereas the 
Americans have not had two centuries. But the contrast 
to one fresh from Chicago was none the less striking. 
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THE IDEAL TOURIST. 


I was glad to see the country in such prosperous 
seeming. The crops seemed well forward, the land well 
cultivated. No derelict farms were visible from the 
wayside; the roads were well kept, neat and trim. 
The whole countryside had the appearance of substan- 
tial prosperity. Properly to enjoy a holiday excursion 
like this, one should have the heart of a child, the eye 
of a poet, and the. head of a Government inspector. 
The child-heart full of wonder and of delight at every 
novel sight or sound; the poet’s eye, quick to see the 
suggestions of beauty and of romance in the landscape 
and its associations, and all the infinitely varied tragedies 
and comedies of the kaleidoscope of life; while not 
less useful is the brain of the official inspector, busy 
with the actuatities of material fact, which is able to 
appraise the value of the growing crop, to detect the 
pollution of the stream, and to divine the sanitary condi- 
tions of the industrial population. We were neither 
children, poets, nor inspectors, but in the sheer joy of 
life, in the glad light of the westering sun, we felt at 
times all three, as we sped smoothly over the old road 
along which our ancestors in bygone centuries had often 
toilfully laboured on their way to and from many a 
famous battle-field. 


CHARGES FOR STABLING CYCLES. 


We reached Totes, eighteen miles from Dieppe, between 
six and seven, and stayed there. Example not to be 
followed by subsequent cyclists. The hotel at Totes, 
although French enough in its internal construction, is 
not attractive. The charges were higher than we had to 
pay anywhere else in France, not even excepting Orleans 
in féte time, and they actually charged a franc for stabling 
our cycles! My boys last year in their summer run of 
four thousand miles never once found that item in their 
bills. Only at Totes were cycles charged for stabling. 
But we were glad enough to rest and dine. 

DRINK, FOOD, AND SLEEP. 


And here let me say that one of the advantages of 
cycling, as of any other long-continued active outdoor 
exercise, is, that it enables you to appreciate, as the citizen 
seldom does, the simple fundamentals of physical 
existence—drink, food, and sleep. I have often wondered 
at the prominence given to pictures of food in the picture 
galleries of our nobles. I wonder no more. Hunters and 
soldiers in the saddle and in the ficld must have had 
appetites which made a venison pasty or the lordly 
sirloin seem a foretaste of the joys of Paradise. Cyclists 
are inheritors of the same privilege. And oh, the delight 
of simple rest when utterly tired out! “God bless the 
man who invented beds,” cried a poor woman once, 
when weary and worn she laid her head upon the pillow, 
and that hearty evening prayer seems often to the 
cyclist the most natural and devout of all sentiments. 


A HEAD WIND. 


In the morning when we started it was raining, and 
there was a headwind. To the. pedestrian wind matters 
little, and to the railway traveller nothing. To the cyclist 
it is almost as vital as to the yachtsman. The sailor can 
tack, but the cyclist has no such resource. He has to go 
on and on, boring his way in the teeth of the wind, and 
never till then does he understand what an immense 
additional strain upon muscle is needed to overcome this 
invisible hand stretched out from the infinite which 
steadily, constantly, silently thrusts him back. It is the 
one element in cycling which is incalculable. Distance 








AGAINST WIND AND RAIN. 


can be measured. Hills can be allowed for. Bad roads 

can be avoided. But the wind, that invisible caprice of 

Nature, no one can calculate upon. We had it against 

us all the way to Rouen—wind and a drizzling rain. 
CATHOLIC FETE DAYS. 

Rouen isacity of many memories. For centuries it 
was almost as English as Winchester. But all its other 
associations were as nothing to us compared with the 
fact that it was the city of the martyrdom of Jeanne 
dAre. It was the Féte of the Ascension, the shops 
were shut, and the streets were full of citizens 
and country folk in holiday dress coming from church. 
You seldom go abroad without being reminded of the hold 
of the Catholic Church upon the life of the community. 
One year it is Corpus Christi Day, with its processions ; 
the next it is the Féte Dieu, with its decorations, its 
flower-crowned maidens, and its stately array of choristers 
and of priests. To-day it was the Feast of the Ascension. 
It is all Papistry, no doubt; but all the same, I could 
not refrain from wishing that we anti-Papists could 
contrive to stud our Protestant year with festivals as 
popular, as beautiful, and as charming. 


THE CALVARY OF FRANCE. 

But Rouen for us was no gay place of ecclesiastical festi- 
val ; it was and is, and for ever will be, infamous in history 
as the scene of the martyrdom of the Maid of Orleans. After 
Mount Calvary, there is no spot on the world’s surface 
surrounded by such tragic and pathetic associations as 
the spot—now desecrated by a theatre—where the peasant 
girl who saved France was burned as a sorceress and a 
heretic. If the site of her funeral-pyre be the Calvary of 
the western world, the gardens of the Abbey of St. Ouen, 
which were all blushing rosy red with chestnut and with 
may, is the Gethsemane of France. There it was: that 
poor Jeanne, tormented, menaced, weak and wan with 
imprisonment, and dreading the worst outrage at the 
hands of her brutal jailers, made her abjuration, But 
the cup was not to pass from her; nor was she to escape 
the palm and the crown of martyrdom. 
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THE FORTRESS OF ROUEN (NOW DEMOLISHED). 


Some distance from the Abbey church there still stands 
the Tower of Jeanne D’Arc, almost the only relic of the 
ancient castle. Gone for ever are the regal halls of the 
famous fortress. No vestige remains of the seat of the 
conquerors who threatened Jeanne with torture and 
doomed her todeath. But in the heart of the busy modern 
town there stands this solitary tower, a pilgrim point for 
civilisation, honoured as a sacred spot for the memory of 
the heroic captive, while the names of her judges and of her 
executioners linger in the memory linked with those of 
Caiaphas, of Herod, and of Pilate. In the world’s history 
there are three names which all men honour as supremely 
great and supremely good: Socrates of Greece, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and Joan of Are. And each of these the 
supreme ecclesiastic and civic authorities of their day 
doomed to death for blasphemy, heresy, and irreligion. 
The reward of Socrates was the hemlock, of Christ the 
cross, of Jeanne the stake. 


FROM ROUEN TO LOUVIERS. 

We spe: t several hours in Rouen, and then the rain 
having abated we left the City of the Martyrdom about 
four, and eyeled silentiy along the banks of the broad 
and winding Seine, meditating much of that old-world 
tragedy. An Englishman on his way to the Festival of 
Jeanne d’Are at Orleans felt very much as a converted 
Jew at the Feast of the Ascension; for although the 
Bishop of Beauvais pronounced the sentence, it was 
English hands that piled the faggots. 

The weather cleared, and we had a lovely evening run 
to Touviers. We shirked one hill, stuck to the river, and 
had to climb it later on, and go a mile or two round to 
regain the road. But in cycling you soon learn that most 
useful lesson, that no hill is so steep when you come to it 
as it seems ata distance. Immediately before reaching 
Louviers there was another steep hill to climb—the only 
hill that really tired us on the whole journey. But when 
we reached its summit we had compensation in a glorious 
run down to Louviers. There we struck our first old- 
fashioned French hostelry, the Mouton. a quaint old place 
with gallery, reminding us of the old inn at Dartford. 
After an excellent dinner well served, although late, we 
slept the slecp of the just, and were ready next morning 
for the sixty-two mile run to Chartres. 


THINGS DONE BETTER IN FRANCE, 
There was no rain next day, but all the morning we 
had to fight against an insidious head-wind, which made 
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it seem uphill all the time. There were some 
hills, of no account but for the wind. We 
rode along the valley of the Eure for a time, 
and I was much delighted and not a little 
surprised to see that, although the tall chim- 
neys showed we were in a manufacturing 
district, the water of the river was as pure 
and pellucid as the trout stream, beloved by 
Isaak Walton, which passes through the rural 
region to the north of Winchester. When I 
recalled the Stygian abomination of the 
rivers which pass through many of our manu- 
facturing districts, I had to own with a sigh 
that there are some things which they manage 
better in France besides cookery, although 
that art also seems to hungry cyclists one of 
the most important known to man. 
STEEPLECHASING DOWN HILL. 

sefore reaching Evreux we had a steeple- 
chase ride down a steep and stony hill, which 
was crossed at its foot, after a fashion familiar 
but disagreeable, by the dry channel of a runlet, which 
you never discover until you Jeap it with a ricochet that 
makes you sag and reel in the saddle, and wonder what 
would have happened if you had been thrown another 
inch off your balance. Such things are more exciting 
than exhilarating, but before you have constructed a 
sufficiently comprehensive anathema for the roadmakers 
who invent such traps for the flying wheelman, you 
are in the environs of Evreux, and are rejoicing that 
the backbone of your cycle and springs of your saddle 
have stood the shock. But Humbert’s cycle is true as 
tempered steel, and when you draw up at the hotel for 
lunch you find the machine is noue the worse for its jolts. 





JEANNE IN THE DUNGEON AT ROUEN. 
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EVREUX CATHEDRAL. 

“The age which strewed Europe o'er with cathedrals 
did not forget to rear one of these sermons in stone at 
Evreux. One of the delights of cycling in France is that 
you can sleep nearly every night under the shadow of the 
towers of a different é¢athedral. On the whole those we 
visited were in excellent repair. Here and there it seemed 
as if the builder might have been called with advantage 
a little sooner, but we had no reason to find fault with 
the attention which the local caretakers were bestow- 
ing upon the architectural glories of France. Evreux 
nestles in a valley at the foot of a hill up which we 
trundled our cycles after lunch on our way to Nonan- 
court. Hardly had we reached the top when we dis- 
covered to our delight the wind was now blowing from 
behind. It was fitful, and at times almost blew at right 
angles to our course, but it was no longer ahead. The 
relief this brings only cyclists can appreciate. 

A PERFECT ROAD. 

The road ran for mile after mile across a perfectly level 
plain. The country was monotonous, but the road was 
perfection. Imagine the most ferfeztly kept gravel 
carriage-drive yon ever saw, as smooth as asphalt and 
as level as a billiard table; carry this road on and on 
and on for a dozen miles without a loose stone or an 
occasional hollow, and you have the main road from 
Evreux to Nonancourt. We have some good roads in 
England, but I have never wheeled along a more ideal 
track than this along which, half working and half blown 
by the wind, we restfully made our way. At Nonancourt 
we refreshed ourselves with milk —far the pleasantest of 
all beverages where tea is unprocuradie —-and then went 
on to Dreux. It is a quaint old place, with a pictaresque 
Hotel de Ville, nearly four hundrel years old, and a 
very ornate Royal Chapel of the Orleans princes. From 
Dreux we went on to. Chartres, which we reached about 
seven o’clock. The last forty miles with the wind, or at 
least without a head-wind, was much less wearying than 
the first twenty. 


” 


CHARTRES. 

Chartres is notable only because of its cathedral, which 
is one of the most magniticent in the world. We went to 
an evening service there and heard the sound of the 
many voices float down the lofty nive, filling the great 
minster with the melody of sacred song. The dimly lighted 
aisles, the multitudinous worshippers, the clear sweet 
voices of the girl singers were impressive, and appro- 
priate adjuncts, but merely adjuncts to the great pile 
wherein successive generations have sought to testify 
in solid and’ visisle stone their belief in the Divine 
Spirit, which, viewless but potent as the wind, makes 
for righteousness in all the affairs of men. Of. the 
sacred fanes which man has reared for the worship of 
God, I love best St. Paul’s for its dome, the Abbey for its 
history, Notre Dame for its associations and its radiant 
windows, Cologne Cathedral for its life and grandeur, 
Canterbury for its beauty, and Chartres for its sense of 
lavish luxuriance cf sculptured stone. St. Peter’s I 
cannot bring myself to admire. It is too much like an 
opera house, gilded and gaudy, and its dome seems squat 
compared with that of St. Paul’s. 

Next. day we revisited the cathedral, and then started 
for Orleans. We had only forty miles to go. There 
was no wind, and the road was good. We lunched at a 
little wayside inn, where they had only sardines, and 
omelette, and cheese to offer—but their milk was excellent, 
and for lunch, when evcling, and the sun is hot, drink 
is more important than food. 


We had intende.l reaching Orleans by Patay, famous as 

, , ~~ . . 
the scene of Jeanne d’Arc’s crowning triumph over the 
Englisi, but we tock ihe wrong turning, and reached 














"A ROADSIDE REST. 


Orleans v/a Artenay, crossing the scene of later battles 
where the German faced the Ficnch and came off 
conqueror. 

ORLEANS EN FETE. 

Orleans was en fete and was crowded with visitors. 
We had written for our beds beforehand, or else we 
should have sought in vain for lodgings in the old- 
fashioned little inn—the Croix d’Or, where we put up last 
year, A horse show was being held. The prolonged 


Jite was to begin on Sunday, and every one was as busy 


and as merry as they could be. Here our bicycle ride 
ends. We had covered one hundred and_ sixty-four 
miles sinee we started from Dieppe, doing it leisurely—for 
pleasure, and not for pace; seeing what there was to see 
on the road, and taking care to have more than our 
usual quantum of sleep at night. It was charming; but 
—let me say it honestly—for one who has never cycled two 
days running, it is somewhat wearying. My boy did not 
feel it; I did. There was no pain, no stiffness or exhaus- 
tion; but there was a sense—which was unmistakable— 
that I had taken a good deal more out of myself than I 
should have done - properly to enjoy the fétes at Orleans. 
For there are few things more wearying than tramping 
through streets in the midst of great crowds siglhit- 
seeing; and for three days of it, a cycle run of a hundred 
and sixty miles for the untrained, unaccustomed, niiddle- 
aged man is hardly the best preparation. This I say for 
tlie guidance of those who may come after me—not 
because I suffered anything worth speaking of; it was 
only a slightly done-up feeling to which I am usually a 
strauger, 
ST. JEANNE AND THE CHURCH. 

The fetes in honour of Jeanne d’Are were on a more 
than usuai scale of magnificence. ‘The old church whose 
bishop had burned the maid and whose Pope is preparing 
to canonise her, brought out all its resources to do 
honour to the quondam sorceress. There were twenty- 
three or twenty-four episcopal croziers in the long 
procession which wound its way through the town on 
































THE PROCESSION. 


the great day of the /’te. There were two Cardinals, 
one of whom declaimed to a crowded cathedral an 
elaborate eulogy upon the martyr maid, and a whole 
bench of bishops. In things theatrical the Catholic 
Chureh can give Mr. Henry Irving’s stage manager many 
poits, and the procession, so far as the ecclesiastical 
section went, was a splendid affair, throwing the civic 
and military divisions entirely into the shade. The 
city authorities, however, co-operated gallantly with the 
bishops in doing honour to Jeaune. The decorations 
and illuminations were charming, making a tasteful 
background for the procession, which however was, 
excepting for the pomp of the church, extremely simple. 
The gorgeous pageants of the Low Countries found no 
counterparts in Orleans, There was no attempt at 
reproducing by the aid of artist or actor the old-world 
scene which must have been witnessed when Jeanne 
re-entered the city in triump’ after the storming of 
the Tourelles. Antwerp or Brussels might give the 
Orleannais some valnable hints in the art of embodying 
historic tableaux in a public procession. 
IN THE CATEEDRAL. 

The Festival of Jevme centrel in the cathedral. A 

symphonic ode in honour of the national heroine, soon 











From a painting by Thomas Stothard, R.A.] 
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THE BANNER OF JEANNE D'ARC. 


to become the national Saint of France, was twice per- 
formed to the accompaniment of innumerable instruments 
and with the aid of six hundred voices, before audiences 
which crowded the great cathedral. There wee alt 
manner of solemn funct'ons, cclebrations, sermons, and 
infinite volume of devotional song all the three days. 
Panners were blessed, and prayers were said an'l masses 
sung. A score of prelates enthroned in the choir led the 
devutions of ten thousand wor-hippers, and the most 
eloquent Cardinal discoursed with enthusiasm upon the 
manifold virtues of the maid. Father Wyndham and 
Mrs. Whitehead, so far as I could ascertain, were the only 
English-born besides ourselves who attended, doing 
j enitential homage to the sacred memory of the martyred 
maid, 
FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE YEARS SINCE. 

It was the 465th anniversary of the deliverance of 
Orleans. Just think of it. For fifty years before Columbus 
set sail on the fateful voyage which revealel the new 
world the good Orleannais lal Leen celebrating every Sth 
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of May the triumph of Jeanne d’Arc, We had just 
returned from the World’s Fair at Chicago, which com- 
memorated the four hundredth anniversary of the voyage 
of Columbus, and here the good people of Orleans were 
still engaged on the 8th of May in the same procession 
as their ancestors made before Columbus was born. ‘There 
is a charm abont these ancient rites which link to-day 
with yesterday and the day before, for generation after 
generation, Cn the evening of May 7th, when the Tourelles 
were taken, the 
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Catholic France. In the Salon at Paris I saw a project 
for a national monument to the national saint, which, if 
executed, would be a not unworthy memorial in stone of 
one of the loveliest; bravest, and most human of all mortal 
heroines. Butno monument of stone, though piled as high 
as the Pyramids, would compare as a memorial of this 
Maid of Miracle with the fact that Frenchmen, divided 
fiercely and rancorously upon almost every other sub- 
ject, will meet the twentieth century united as one 
man in the homage and devotion which they render to 
the peasant girl 
who, more than 





towers of the 
cathedral wee 
lit up with 

splendours of 
ved fire, very 
imposing and 
magniticent 
to behold. The 
great glare of 
the burning 
nitrate glowed 
from the stately 
towers, filling - 
the eyes of the 
multitudinous 
throug with a 
picture full of 
living colour, 
standing out 
colossal against 
the shades of 
night, Around 
the summit of 
the northern ~ 
tower a huge 
bat, disturbed 
by the smoke 
and glare, 
wheeled in 
troubled flights, 
and inthe centre 
of the cathedral 
front, high over 
ali, the central 
cross of flame 
shone down up- 
on the helmets 
of the soldiers 
who kept the 
square below. 





THE CULTE OF 
JEANNE D’ARC. 
It was a bril- 





four centuries 
since, broke the 
yoke which Ene- 
Jand had laid 
on the neck of 
France. 

But we Eng- 
lish, we too have 
our share in 
this festival of 
national unity, 
a share not un- 
worthy a race 
brave enough to 
confess a fault 
and make atone- 
ment for a 
wrong. The 
Chureh which 
burnt her is now 
acclaiming her 
as a saint, and 
the English who 
delivered her 
over to the 
tender mercies 
of the Bishop of 
Beauvais can 
vie with Rome 
in the repara- 
tion which is 


due to their 
victim. In the 
culte of St. 





Jeanne the na- 
tion whom she 
defeated can 
find a point of 


hearty accord 
with the nation 
whose armies 


she led to vic- 
tory. And in the 





liant spectacle, 
and one which, 
from its associa- 
tions, it was well worth going to France to witness. 
The culte of Jeanne d’Arc, of which this was but one 
of many outward and visible signs, is one of the most 
notable signs of the times—significant, indeed, of very 
much. Jeanne the clairvoyant, Jeanne the medium, con- 
trolled by her guides, inspired and directed by some 
invisible military genius is, year by year, becoming the 
one common meeting-point of the French nation. 

The French Revolution, which it altered so much, 
had no power to destroy the subtle links which unite 
the scns of the Republic with the virgin champion of 


ORLEANS CATHEDRAL, 


present state of 
tension between 
the two nations 
it is a Heaven’s blessing that we can at least find one 
subject which unites us, and that we can share a common 
devotion and a common enthusiasm before the shrine of 
Jeanne d’Are. 

In the Cosmopolitan for May there is a copiously 
illustrated article upon Siam and the Siamese, by H. H. 
Barroll, and an even more profusely illustrated paper on 
Matabeleland by Claire A. Orr. Theatrical people may 
be interested in the review of the theatrical year which 
appears in the sume number. 
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CAMPING OUT 


FOR CYCLISTS. 





VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS FOR DEMOCRATISING COUNTRY HOUSES. 


YNHE suggestion which I published last month for pro- 


@ viding costless lodgings in the country for cyclists 

from the City has been very extensively discussed, 
and I have received many communications on the 
subject. Most of the suggestions, however, are directed 


towards the utilisation of existing buildings rather than 
to the pitching of tents. 
THE SPARE BEDROOM. 

For instance, there is a suggestion for the utilisation 
of the spare bedroom, which is a great idea, I fully 
admit. But there are many who would be perfectly 
willing to allow cyclists to camp in their garden or 
in their grounds, who would not be disposed to put 
them up in their house, and that, not because of any 
disinclination to receive visitors, but because domestic 
economy is not always adjusted on lines which 
permit of the frequent introduction of unknown visitors. 
At the same time if it could be understood that a 
eycling stranger, with proper credentials, could be put up 
in a spare bedroom without incurring at the same time 
the obligation to entertain him or her asa guest of the 
house, a great deal more might be done vith the spare 
bedroom than by tents. But the best thing is to begin at 
the beginning, ‘and let the developments come. Some 
day the utilisation of the spare bedroom will acquire a 
recognised position among the 


My correspondent has arranged to accommodate two 

cyclists every night throughout the summer. 
THE CARAVAN. 

Another suggestion, which is more novel, comes to me 
from one of the pleasantest places in all England, viz., 
the neighbourhood of Leith Hill, at the other side of 
Dorking. Mr. Arthur Brooke, a gentleman well-known 
for his public spirit and liberality in the support of all 
causes, writes as follows: 

Your scheme in THe Review or Reviews shall have my 
hearty support. Iam one of the “Hayes” who, after twenty- 
five years in city smoke and smell, am peacefully living here 
“bathed in free air and the healthy surroundings of the 
country.” Let me help your Association. 

[ have a caravan on wheels, surrounded by thirty acres of my 
own grass-land. ‘The caravan has four bunks with bedding, 
and is fitted up with cooking-stove, kitchen utensils, lavatory, 
and even a bath in the floor. It would be a very suitable plae 3 
for a party of ladies. I have a wife and a household of seven 
children, Campers are welcome to the use of my tennis-lawn, 
and a nine-hole golf course. The rules you lay down as to the 
two-days’ notice and the other conditions attached are sensible 
and business-like, and will suit me. I shall expect them to be 
observed. This place is six miles from Dorking, not auctioneers’ 
miles. The milestone in Dorking says twenty-three miles to 
The road from town to Dorking is too 

well-known to need description, but 


Westminster Bridge. 





duties recognised by churches, 
but at present it is not so, and 
it is of no use attempting. to 
force the pace too_fast. A more 
practical suggestion is that 
which points to the utilisation 
of unused coach-houses, cottages, 
and outbuildings. This is 
romantic than camping out, but 
uniess the weather was very fine, 
it might be at least as com- 
tortable. 

THE 


less 


EMPTY COACH-HOUSE. 

A correspondent, who dates 
from the Dorking Road, near 
Epsom, writes as follows on the 
subject :— 

I write at once to thank you for 
your brilliant suggestion for utilis- 
ing waste villa space, and to say i, Wr 
that I shall be delighted to under- Co al Fela 
take to put up two cyclists (as 1 ’ 
start) at any time after [ have had 
sufficient time to make arrange- ~ 
ments, if you accept this proposal. ‘ 
I should think our coach-house, 

















I should like to send road instrue- 
tions to those who write me to say 
they are coming. This place is one 
mile from Leith Hill, the highest 
point in the south of England, 
surrounded by commons and pine- 
woods free from all convyention- 
alities. The invitation stands for 
all the summer. 
A BIVOUAC IN BUCKS, 

Another correspondent on the 
borders of Kent tells me he is 
going to fix up a tent for the 
accommodation of cyclists in that 
region; and a baronet in Buck- 
inghamshire tells me he is quite 
willing to throw his grounds 
open to cyclists in any numbers, 
and allow them to bivouac in bis 
out-buildings, and even to esta- 
blish a canteen for providing 
them with their rations. This 
gentleman evidently contem- 
plates camping on a much larger 
scale than anything I proposed, 
he and also in a somewhat more 
rough-and-tumble fashion. I 








which is unused, would answer the 
purpose, «e., would be dry enough 
if bedsteads were provided, as the 
floor is stone. If the expericnee is satisfactory, I could take 
in more, probably, and do more for them, and recommend thi 
idea to my friends. Might I suggest the reprinting of your 
article. A tent and accessories costs not less than £6. If 
those who co-operate to buy a eyele could also co-operate to buy 
a tent, many might give the space for it to be pitehed on, who 
could not afford that cutlay. It would be the democratisation 
of country-houses. . 





THE EXPERIMENTAL TENT. 


should not like to take the 
responsibility of putting up a 
; troop of cyclists on shake-downs 
inabarn. There is nothing more remarkable than the 
unanimity with which cycling authorities, including 
many of those who write in the cycling papers, caution me 
as to the evil character of cyclists. Judging from some of 
the comments published in some of the journals devoted to 
“ wheeling,” the best definition of a cyclist would be “a 
cad on wheels.” They ridicule the idea that any self- 
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628 
regarding householder in the suburbs would consent to 
put up such yahoos as those with whom they seem to 
be so familiar. My experience, though brief and limited, 
would certainly not have led me to that conclusion, and 
the more women take to cycling the more civilised will 
cyclists become, but it would be a perilous experiment to 
begin a cycling camp on too large a scale. The letter of 
my correspondent is interesting, as indicating a desire on 
the part of owners of property within fifty miles of 


* London to allow cyclists from the city a free run on their 


parks, lawns, and pleasure-grounds. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL TENT. 

The first part of the month I was away in France, and 
the second part has been very stormy and wet, and 
therefore I am not in a position to report any practical 
progress in my own smallexperiment. Messrs. Edgington 
and Co. have, however, put up one of their commodious 
double-roofed ridge tents, and, before the next number 
appears, I hope to be able to see how the scheme works. 
The floor is boarded, and a couple of swing hammocks 
will provide sleeping accommodation for a pair of 
cyclists. Notwithstanding the heavy rain at the end of 
May, the tent was as dryas a bone. I do not think there 
will be a great rush of cyclists at first; but, given a dry 
summer and a few successful preliminary experiments, 
we shall see this scheme attain very great dimensions. 

One correspondent writes suggesting that the benefit of 
the Free Tents accommodation, with which it is proposed 
to stir the neighbourhood of all great cities, should be 
extended to pedestrians. I do not think there would be 


_ any objection to this, more especially as the pedestrians 


would be few and far between. The one essential thing is 
that all those who are to avail themselves of such accom- 
modation should belong to an association which would 
answer for their good behaviour, and which would secnre 
due notice being given before a visit is paid. 


RIVERSIDE CAMPS. 

Camping out at present is chiefly confined to river 
parties, and in this connection I may note that I have 
received particulars of riverside camps arranged on 
commercial principles. Parties of four, five, or six are 
taken up the river from London to Oxford and back 
again in seven days by a steam launch travelling thirty- 
five miles a day, and stopping for the night at one of the 
permanent camps whith are established at Shepperton, 
Henley, Iffley and elsewhere. Separate camps are provided 
for each party, and the tents are boarded, lined with 
linoleum, and are rendered perfectly dry and water proof. 
The charge for the round trip is 10s. 6d. a day, including 
breakfast and dinner and camp, and lunch on the launch. 
Parties not using the launch, but following the road, can 
be provided for at the rate of 10s. 6d. a day. Messrs. 
Cook and Son will give further particulars, or they can be 
obtained from 6, Duke Street, Adelphi, which is the head- 
quarters of these river tours. 

The question whether or not cyclists will avail them- 
selves of the free camps in the suburban gardens and 
grounds is one on which there seems to be many opinions; 
but at first, as I stated, there is not likely to be an over- 
whelming rush of applications, nor is it desirable that 
there should be. 

AN EXPERT’S OPINION. 

Mr. Swindley writes as follows about the scheme :— 

It is lovely, idyllic, paradaisical ; and if human nature were 
not human nature as we know it, the whole scheme might be 
worked in so perfect a manner that the toilers and moilers in 
this cruel city would imagine the millennium at hand. There 
are many cyclists who are not exactly the kind of man one wants 
to see rooted in the back garden. He would oversleep himself, 
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leave his supper plates unwashed, his cooking utensils al? 
a-grime, and if you don’t know, I do, that cold fat in a frying- 
pan is a truly frightful thing. I am afraid that Mr. Stead 
cannot have had much practical experience in camping. It is 
hard work—in fact, a grind, only to be sustained by youth, a 
shallow pocket, and an objective in the way of an interesting 
trip through fresh country. But the washing-up is “’orful.” 
Aided only by cold water and a blob of clay, one’s existence is 
one long, unavailing, dreary, fruitless struggle with grease. 
You really don’t know what rivers of grease come out of 2 
rasher of bacon or a mutton chop until you ccok it and eat it 
yourself, and clean up afterwards. Why, when I did the 
Severn, Stroudwater, and Thames and Scyern Canals, and the 

Thames, in 1887, we found ourselves one morning at Bensing- 
ton with—— But that is another story. 

Mr. Swindley is in error in thinking that I am not 
aware of the problem of “washing up.” Washing-up a 
greasy plate with cold water is not merely awful, but it 
is impossible; but if cyclists can boil water to make their 
coffee in the morning, why can they not put another 
kettle on to wash up their plates? However, solvitur 
ambulando, and a month’s experience will be worth more: 
than any amount of speculation. 


HOW LONG DO CYCLES LAST ? 


Some objection has been taken to my suggestion that 
the cycle affords an opportunity for ameliorating thc 
condition of the congestion which prevails in our great 
cities by those who point to the cost of the machine. 
Therein they are mistaken. No doubt a first-class 
pheumatic tyred cycle is an expensive article, running 
anyway from £15 to £30. But no one proposes to mount 
every one on first-class cycles. The majority of the 
public does not travel first class, and the people whom 
we want to move from the crowded streets of our great 
towns, if only for a night at a time, to the pleasant lawns 
under the greenwood tree in the surrounding country, 
will not be mounted upon cycles which correspond to 
first-class railway travelling. On this subject one of my 
representatives had an interesting conversation with Mr. 
Starley, who is well known to all cyclists as the inventor 
of the familiar “Rover.” Mr. Starley, who boasts the 
distinction of having been the first to produce what may 
be regarded as the accepted type of the modern cycle, men- 
tioned some astonishing facts as to the duration of a well 
made machine. He has at his works in Coventry a cycle 
upon which one man, a rural postman in Scotland, 
has ridden no fewer than 70,000 miles, or more than 
four times the circumference of the globe. 

Of course the tyres had to be renewed, but with that 
exception the whole cost of keeping that machine in repair 
was less than 5s.—the exact sum being 3s. 6d. Sucha 
machine deserves a place in the British Museum. Such 
a record is probably without parallel in the history of 
any machine that has been created by man, and speaks 
volumes for the admirable workmanship and simplicity 
of design which are the characteristics of the “Rover” 
roadster. Still, such a unique case brings into clear 
relief the immense difference between the cycle and any 
other method of conveyance. The cheapest costermonger’s 
donkey would eat in a week the whole cost of repairs for 
the cycle in a year, and, excepting for repairs, the cycle 
costs nothing when it has been bought. Mr. Starley, 
whose experience is second to none, makes a speciality 
of roadsters both for men and for women, and like 
almost every other manufacturer at present is kept as 
busy as he can be. Unlike many of his competitors and 
rivals, Mr. Starley has ideas as to the development of 
cycling for the masses, but on these I hope to have more 
to say next month. 
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JHE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





THE LOVE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


N “The Ascent of Man,”*-Professor Drummond has 
supplied what many readers will regard as the New 
Testament of the Science of Evolution. The Old 

Testament of that science had Darwin as its chief law- 
giver, and the Struggle for Life as its central and awful 
Jaw. The New Testament, which has found its Evangelist 
in Professor Drummond, supplements and completes the 
older scripture by its proclamation of the Gospel which 
has the Struggle for the Life of Others as its chief corner- 
stone. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF EVOLUTION. 

“Nature red in tooth and claw,” ravening for prey 
through the long ons, is to the law of love which 
Professor Drummond unfolds very much as the terrible 
Jehovah, who decreed the destruction of the Canaanites, 
was to Our Father in Heaven revealed by Jesus of 
Nazareth. Yet the new evolutionist in no way protests 
against the old. Not one jot or one tittle of the law of the 
Struggle for Existence does he deny. He only completes 
it, supplements it, interprets it by showing how it was 


but the preliminary John the Baptist of the Struggle for 


the Life of Others from which all virtue sprang. 

The scientific foundation for all religion and for 
all virtue Professor Drummond finds in sex and in its 
resultant motherhood. He endeavours to minimise the 
significance of his own admission by pointing out that 
sex has generated morality and religion, not immediately, 
but at one remove. But that in no way lessens what 
may be described as the divine energy of sex. For it 
was sex which was the saviour of the race during the 
millions of years that elapsed before the Saviour was 
even dreamed of by poet or by seer. Herein indeed is 
a strange turnabout. I remember as if it were but 
yesterday the saintly Dean Church remarking that it 
seemed to him by no means improbable that sexual 
desire was the damnosa hereditas of original sin which 
the human race had inherited from the Fall. And now 
here we have Professor Drummond virtually deifying this 
diabolic thing and proclaiming this original sin as the 
salvation of the race. Despite his elaborate and careful 
disclaimers, it is impossible when reading his pages not 
to feel that after all Phallic worship, during the countless 

merations that lived and loved and died before history 

awned, had more to say for itself than any of the myriad 
religions of primitive man. 
THE ORIGIN OF LOVE. 

Professor Drummond claims no originality for this 
view. He says:— 

Even Haeckel, in contrasting the tiny rootlet of sex attrac- 
tion between two microscopic cells with the mighty after- 
efflorescence of love in the history of mankind, is staggered at 
the audacity of the thought, and pauses in the heart of a 
profound scientific investigation to reflect upon it. After a 
panegyric, in which he says: “We glorify love as the source 
of the most splendid creations of art; of the noblest produc- 
tions of poetry, of plastic art and music; we reverence in it 
the most powerful factor in human civilisation, the basis of 
family life, and consequently of the development of the 
State”; ... He adds: “So wonderful is love, and so im- 
measurably important is its influence on mental life, that in 
this point, more than in any other, ‘supernatural’ causation 


* The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummond. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1804. Pp. 444. 7s. 6] 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


seems to mock every natural explanation.” . .. Notwitlstand- 
ing all this, the comparative history of evolution leads us 
back very clearly and indubitably to the oldest and simplest 
source of love, to the elective aflinity of two differing cells.— 
Pp. 286, 287. 

LOVE’S LINEAGE. 

But Professor Drummond is careful to point out that 
the attraction of sex did not generate love directly. Its 
action was indirect. 

So far from its chief manifestation being within the sphere 
of sex, it is in the care and nurture of the young, in the pro- 
vision everywhere throughout Nature for the seed and egg, 
in the endless and infinite self-sacrifices of maternity, that 
Altruism finds its main expression—P. 288. In lower 
nature, as a simple fact, male and female do not love one 
another; and in the lower reaches of human nature, husband 
and wife do not love one another. . . The apathy and estrange- 
ment between husband and wife in the animal world is radical 
and universal. There is almost no such thing there as married 
life.—P. 378. In Nature the pairing season (which man 
once shared with the animals) is usually but an incident. It 
lasts only a very short time, and during the rest of the year, 


with some exceptions, the sexes remain apart.—P. 379. 
The idea that the existence of sex aecounts for the exist- 
ence of love is untrue. Marriage among early races has 


nothing to do with love. Among savage pcoples the pheno- 
menon everywhere confronts us of wedded life without a grain 
of love. love, then, is no necessary ingredient of the sex 
relation ; it is not an outgrowth of passion. Love is love, and 
has always been love, and has never been anything lower. 
Whence, then, came it? If neither the husband nor the wife 
bestowed this vift upon the world, who did? It was a little 
child. Till this appeared, man’s affection was non-existent ; 
woman’s was frozen. The man did not love the woman; the 
woman did not love the man. But one day, from its mother’s 
very heart, from a shrine which her husband never visited nor 
knew was there, which she herself scarce dared acknowledge, 
a child drew forth the first fresh bud of a love which was not 
passion, a love which was not selfish, a love which was an 
incense from its Maker, and whose fragrance from that hour went 
forth to sanctify the world. Later, long later, through the 
same tiny and unconscious intermediary, the father’s soul was 
touched. And one day in the love of a little child, father and 
mother met. That this is the true lineage of love, that it has 
descended not from husbands and wives but through children, 
is proved by the simplest study of savage life.—Pp. 391, 392. 
THE DIVINE ENERGY OF SEX. 

That may be ali very true, and it is very finely said. 
But without sex and sex desire there would have been no 
little child to develop love. No motive less powerful 
than this overwhelming passion overcame the suspicious, 
selfish, struggling-for-life human beings and compelled 
them to come together. Professor Drummond says :— 

By a device the most subtle of all that guard the higher 
evolution of the world—the device of sex—Nature accomplishes 
this task of throwing irresistible bonds around widely separate 
things, and establishing such sympathies between them that 
they must act together or forfeit the very life of their kind. 
Sex is a paradox; it is that which separates in order to unite. 


. .. Think how great a thing was done by sex in merely 
starting the crystallisation of humanity. . . . Observe it has 


not simply discouraged the existence of one; it has abolished 
the existence of one. The solitary animal must die, and can 
leave no successor. . . . The two sexes were not only set 
apart to form different halves of the same function, but each so 
entirely lost the power of ,performing the whole function that, 
even with so great a thing at stake as the continuance of the 
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species, one could not discharge it. Association, combination, 

mutual help, fellowship, affection—things on which all mate- 

rial and moral progress would ultimately turn, were thus 

forced upon the world at the bayonet’s point.—Pp. 312, 313. 
LOVE IS LIFE, 

Professor Drummond, in a passage previously quoted, 
denies the term love to the sex-passion. But if love 
never appeared on earth till a little child was born, what 
becomes of one of the Professor’s most eloquent passages, 
from which I will quote a sample? After pointing out 
that the flower and the fruit of the plant are the result of 
the struggle for the life of others, he says :— 

No one, though science is supposed to rob all the poetry 
from Nature, reverences a flower like the biologist. He secs in 
its bloom the blush of the young mother; in its fading, the 
eternal sacrifice of maternity.—P. 292. For reproduction 
alone the flower is created ; when the process is over it returns 
to the dust. This miracle of beauty is a miracle of love. Its 
splendour of colour, its variegations, its form, its symmetry, its 
perfume, its honey, i's very texture, are all notes of love—love- 
calls or love-lures or loye-provisions for the insect world, whose 
aid is needed to carry the pollen from anther to stigma, and 
perfect the development of its young. Yet this is but a thing 
thrown in, in giving something else. The flower, botanically, 
is the herald of the fruit. The fruit, botanically, is the cradle 
of the seed. . . . The sced is the tithe of love, the tithe which 
Nature renders to man. When man lives upon seeds he 
lives upon love. . Literally, scientifically, love is life. If the 
struggle for life has made man, braced and disciplined him, it 


is the struggle for love that sustains him... . Remember that 
nearly all the beauty of the worid is love-beauty. ... That 


nearly all the music of the natural world is love-music. 
..- That nearly all the foods of the world are love-foods. 
. . . That all the drinks of the world are love-drinks. 
Remember that- the family, the crown of all higher life, is 
the creation of love; that co-operation, which means power, 
which means wealth, which means leisure, which therefore 
means art and culture, recreation and education, is the gift of 
love. Remember not only these things, but the diffusions of 
feeling which accompany them, the elevations, the ideals, the 
happiness, the goodness, and the faith in more goodness, and 
ask if it is not a world of love in which we live.-—Pp. 295-8. 
Now, here manifestly we have love used as if it were 
identical with sex, notwithstanding that in the passage 
previously quoted it is expressly dissociated from it. 
There is no need, however, to dwell upon this; it is 
sufficient to show that Professor Drummond supplies the 
antidote for his own attempt to explain away the Divine 


energy of that mutual sex attraction which Haeckel 


rightly saw in the microscopic cells as the original 
progenitor of love. 
THE TWO STRUGGLES. 

Professor Drummond, in asserting that the Story of 
Evolution is not a tale of battle, but a love story, has 
some warraut for his position in a significant saying of 
Darwin’s :— 

Mr. Darwin’s sagacity led him distinctly to foresee that 
narrow interpretations of his great phrase, “Struggle for 
Existence,” were certain to be made; and in the opening 
chapters of the “ Origin of Species” he warns us that the term 
must be applied inits “ large and metaphorical sense, including 
dependence of one being on another, and including (which is 
more important) not only the life of the individual, but success 
in leaving progeny.” In spite of this warning, his overmaster- 
ing emphasis on the individual struggle for existence seems 
to have obscured, if not to his own mind, certainly to almost all 
his followers, the truth that any other great factor in evolution 
existed. 

The truth is there are two struggles for life in every living 
thing—the struggle for life, and the struggle for the life of 
others. The web of life is woven upon a double set of threads ; 
the second thread distinct in colour from the first, and giving 
a totally different pattern to the finished fabric.—Pp. 280, 281. 


me \ 


\ a 


THE SELFISH MALE. 

The struggle for life is chiefly centred in nutrition, 
and is largely male. The struggle for the life of others 
is chiefly centred in reproduction, and is largely female. 
Hence man is selfish and woman unselfish. Man is 
individualist, woman altruist. A curious fact, for which 
Professor Drummond vouches, is that sex is sometimes 
the result of feeding. Plenty of food produces females, 
starvation males :— 

When Yung, to take an authentic experiment, began his 
observations on tadpoles, he ascertained that, in the ordinary 
natural condition, the number of males and females produced 
was not far from equal, the percentage being about 57 female 
to 43 male, thus giving the females a preponderance of seven. 
But when a brood of tadpoles was sumptuously fed, the 
percentage of females rose to 78, and when a second brow! 
was treated even more liberally, the number amounted to s! 
In a third experiment, with a still more highly nutritious dict, 
the result of the high feeding was more remarkable, for in this 
case 92 females were produced and only 8 males.—P. 324. 

MOTHERS AS THE END OF CREATION. 

This, however, by the way. Professor Drummond, hol:l- 
ing that the woman through motherhood was the first 
laboratory of all the virtues which we now call altruism, 
maintains that mothers are the chief end of creation, 
In plants the mothering species head the list. In 
animals creation stops with the evolution of ths 
mammal. Beyond the mother with her milky breast, 
the Creator does not go. That was His goal. “In as 
real a sense as a factory is meant to turn out locomotives 
or clocks, the machinery of Nature is designed in the last 
resort to turn out mothers.”—P. 343. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this fascinating 
book is that entitled ‘“‘ The Evolution of a Mother.” He 
points out that in the earlier stages of evolution mother- 
hood was impossible even to the creatures which brought 


* forth their kind. They had millions of progeny, but as 


they usually died before their offspring were born, they 
never mothered them :— 

The truth is, Nature so made animals in the early days tliat 
they did not need mothers. 'The moment they were born they 
looked after themselves, and were perfectly able to look after 
themselyes.—P. 3409. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTHER. 

To create a mother it was necessary to alter the con- 
ditions of the birth and rearing of the child. 

Four great changes at least must be introduced into her 
programme. In the first place, she must cause fewer young to 
be produced at birth. In the second place, she must have 
these young produced in such outward form that their mothers 
will recognise them. In the third place, instead of producing 
them in such physical perfection that they are able to go out 
into life the moment they are born, she must make them help- 
less, so that for a time they must dwell with her if they are to 
live at all. And fouurthly, it is required that she shall be made 
to dwell with them; that in some way they also should be 
made necessary—physically necessary—to her to compel her to 
attend to them. All these beautiful arrangements we find 
carried out to the last detail.—P. 349. 

THE BRAIN OF THE OHILD. 

In addition to these four changes it was necessary to 
give affection time to grow. This was secured by the 
length of time necessary to develop the child brain. 
Whereas animals even the highest reach maturity, and 
leave their dams in a few months, man takes a quarter 
of a century to attain maturity. This is due to the 
marvellous complexity of the human brain, on which | 
quote the following suggestive passage :— 

The brain of man, to change the figure—if, indeed, any 
figure of that marycllous molecular structure can be attempted 
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without seriously misleading—is an clevated table-land of 
stratified nervous matter, furrowed by deep and sinuous cafions, 
and traversed by a vast network of highways, along which 
thoughts pass toand fro. The old and often-repeated thoughts, 
or mental processes, pass along beaten tracks; the newer 
thoughts have less marked footpaths; the newer still are 
compelled to construct fresh thought-routes for themselves. 
Gradually these become established thoroughfares; but in the 
inereasing traffic and complexity of life, new paths in endless 
multitudes have to be added, and bye-lanes and loops between 
the older highways must be thrown into the system. The 
stations upon these roads from which the travellers set out are 
cells; the roads are transit fibres; the travellers themselves 
are, in physiological language, nervous discharges ; in psycho- 
logical language, mental processes. . . . 

Each new thought is therefore a pioneer, a road maker, or 
road chooser, through the brain; and the exhaustless possi- 
bilities of continuous development may be judged from the 
endlessness of the possible combinations. ... When it is 
remembered, indeed, that the brain itself is very large, the 
Jargest mass of nerye-matter in the organic world; when it is 
further realised that each of the cells of which it is built up 
measures only one ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
that the transit fibres which connect them are of altogether 
unimaginable fineness, the limitlessness of the powers of 
thought, and the inconceivable complexity of these processes, 
will begin to be understood.—P. 367. 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 

The mother being evolved, and having time in the 
prolonged feebleness of her young to learn to love her 
children, she invented the home :— 

While man, restless, eager, hungry, is a wanderer on the 
earth, woman makes a home. And though this home be but a 
platform of sticks and leaves, such as the gorilla builds on a 
tree, it becomes the first great schoolroom of the human race. 
For one day there appears in this roofless room that which is 
to teach the teachers of the world—a little child. . . . The 
creation of the mammalia established two schools in the world 
—the two oldest and surest and best equipped schools of ethics 


+ that have ever been in it—the one for the child, who must now 


at least know its mother, the other for the mother, who must 
as certainly attend to her child.—Pp. 360, 361. 

Professor Drummond explains in detail how the little 
child taught the world all the virtues it possesses. 
Woman, being more passive ‘than man, has a greater gift 
for sitting still; and the need for nursing her child 
developed that gift into patience. From being at hand to 
hear her baby’s cry, she acquired sympathy, and learned 
to care for it and to tend it. 

Here are four virtues-—patience, sympathy, carefulness, 
tenderness—already dawning upon mankind.—P. 370. 

THE BIRTH OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
But self-sacrifice has still to be begotten. A savage 


mother, suddenly confronted with some supreme peril, 


saves herself, and her child perishes. Her stock dies 
out. 

She cannot take any exceptional trouble, or forget herself, 
or do anything very heroic; the child, unable to breast the 
danger alone, dies. . . . Somewhere else, however, developing 
along similar lines, there is another—fractionally better— 
mother. When the emergency occurs, she rises to the 
occasion. For one hour she transcends herself. That day a 
cubit is added to the moral stature of mankind; the first act 
of self-sacrifice is registered in fayour of the human race.— 
P. 371. 

The children of the self-sacrificing live. The children 
of the selfish are killed out. Thus the race progresses 
under penalty of death rigorously enforced, and the 
inheritance of the world is reserved for the offspring of 
those who love. ‘The human race advances towards 


altruism by the remorseless elimination of the children 
of the loveless. Thus exclaims Professor Drummond : 
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“Love is the supreme factor in the evolution of the 
world.” 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE FATHER. 

Nature not only evolved mothers. After a season the 
much more difficult task of evolving a father was under- 
taken successfully. The male cuts but a poor figure in 
Professor Drummond’s story. He figures as the lean, 
wiry, restless, hungry, selfish savage, who at first has so 
little conception of the responsibility of paternity that he 
often eats his own offspring if their mother cannot hide 
them out of his sight. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF FATHERHOOD. 

The male begetter of offspring began to develop into a 
father by his desire to prolong pairing time, which he 
accomplished by learning to be independent of the seasons. 
He learned also to protect his children instead of devouring 
them, and became not only protector, but also food 
provider, and by this means the family was born :— 

For a prolonged and protective fatherhood, once introduced 
into the world, was immediately taken charge of by natural 
selection. The children who had fathers to fight for them 
grew up; those who had not were killed or starved.—P. 393. 

THE ORIGIN OF DUTY. 

In like manner the family became an immense source 
of strength. ‘Shoulder to shoulder has been the watch- 
word all through History of National Development,” and 
the children of men who dwelt together in families which 
were sclf-protective co-operative associations, soon ob- 
tained the pull over all other humans. 

From the father’s authority was born the conception ef 
duty :— 

Feebly, but adequately, in the carly chapters of man’s 
history the family fulfilled its function of nursing love, the 
mother of all morality, and righteousness, the father of all 
morality, so preparing a parentage for all the beautiful spiritual 
children which in later years should spring from thet. 
—P. 406. 

THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE. 


Thus it is that Professor Drummond proves his bold 
assertion that the Jaw of life, as revealed by science, is 
the same as the law of love which Christ declared to be 
the secret of the world :— 

Love is not a late arrival, an after-thought, with ereation. 
It is not a novelty of a romantic civilisation. It is not a pious 
word of religion. Its roots began to grow with: the first cell of 
life which budded on this earth. How great it is the history 
of humanity bears witness; but how old it is and how solid, 
how bound up with the very constitution of the world, how from 
the first of time an eternal part of it, we are only now beginning 
to perceive. For the evolution of love is a piece of pure seience. 
Love did not descend out of the clouds like rain or snow. It 
was distilled onearth. And few of the romances which in after 
years were to cluster round this immortal word are more 
wonderful than the story of its birth and growth. Partly a 
product of crushed lives and exterminated species, and partly 
of the choicest blossoms and sweetest essences that ever came 
from the tree of life, it reached its spiritual perfection after a 
history the most strange and chequered that the pages of Nature 
have to record. What love was at first, how crude and sour 
and embryonic a thing, it is impossible to conceive. But from 
age to age, with immeasurable faith and patience, by cultiva- 
tions continuously repeated, by transplantings endlessly varied, 
the unrecognisable germ of this new fruit was husbanded to its 
maturity, and became the tree on which humanity, society, and 
civilisation were ultimately borne.—Pp. 276, 277. ; 

Professor Drummond’s book enables the reader to 
conceive the possibility of an ultimate scieutifie demon- 
stration that “ God is Love.” Hitherto this has seemed 
to most men a great deal too good to be true. 
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OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


—_———__. 


EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—I have a comparatively 

large number of books to send you this month, as 

the publishing trade has been brisk, and, as a 

surprise, I send you in addition a bundle of the most 
interesting photographs of the month. 

There is nothing more interesting to have lying about 
in a drawing-room than the latest photographs of the 
celebrities of the day, and it occurred to me that you 
would not object if I were to extend your original order 
so far as to keep you in your idyllic country retreat av 
courant with photographic as well as literary publications. 
Were you in town, you would see them in the shop 
windows, and as I take it the one object of your monthly 
parcel is to enable you to keep up to date with all 
that is going on here, I am sure you will approve of 
my photographic budget. Here isa list of the photographs 
T send this month, with their publishers’ names :— 


Lord Tweedmouth. . . . Stereoscopic Company, 
Captain Mahan Elliott and Fry. 

Sir Henry B. Loch, G.C.B.. m 

Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.. = 

The Speaker . . 2. « is 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. . . 
Sir George Gray . 

Mr. Asquith, MP. . . 
Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. . ei 

Mrs. Humphry Ward . . Mr. Newman, Berkhampsted. 


As far as the new books are concerned, there has been no 
very great sensation during the month, and, as you will 
see from the following list, those that have been selling 
best are, in a large degree, books that have been out 
some little time :— 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. 

The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Professor 
Drummond. 

‘Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas. 
By W. M. Conway. 

The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Pembroke. By Mary E. Wilkins. 

Lombard Street in Lent; a Course of Sermons on Social 
Subjects. 

Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. 

Esther Waters. By George Moore. 

In Varying Moods: Short Stories. By Beatrice Harraden. 


Professor Drummond’s book, which I describe at 
length elsewhere, bids fair to have as great a run as 
his first book, “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Among the religio-scientific writers of the present day 
no one is more popular than Professor Drummond, 

The next on the list, Mr. Conway’s “Climbing and 
Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas,” belongs to 
that class of books of travel which, in opposition to the 
class describing places one has visited, and recalling 
pleasurable reminiscences, is concerned with describing 
places which hardly, by any possibility, one can visit. 
But Mr. Conway is an enthusiastic mountaineer, who 
cannot sleep of nights when once the thought of some 
unscaled mountain peak gets upon his mind. To the 
members of the Alpine Club the Karakoram-Himalayas 
were an unknown ground before the appearance 
of his book, but the account which he gives of his 
adventures and privations is not calculated to make 
you hanker after following his example. I certainly 
prefer to go through the Himalayas in his pages rather than 


Messrs. Russell and Sons, 


in the way he went himself. If you have been watchins 
your magazines at all closely you will know all about 
Mr. Kipling’s new collection of short, stories, for the, 
have all appeared in such form already. Mr. Kipling, hy 
heredity, should be an authority on wild beasts, for his 
father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, is an accomplished natura- 
list, and the author of at least one book upon his favourite 
subject. Certainly his son, in “ The Jungle Book,” seeis 
to have got very much into the heart of wild-beast life, 
and the collection will be very popular with grown-ups 
and young folks alike. 

Among the nine best selling books only two other very 
new volumes of fiction find a place: Miss Mary FE. 
Wilkins’ “ Pembroke ” and Miss Beatrice Harraden’s “In 
Varying Moods.” Hitherto Miss Wilkins, of course, has 
been best known for her short stories of New England 
life—they made her, in fact, at one bound the most 
widely-read American woman writer. In “ Pembroke” 
she has not achieved the success as a novelist which she 
gained as aconteur; but still she has produced a work 
full of interest, and of a certain subdued charm which: 
none of her admirers should miss, and which none will 
regret. Miss Harraden, on the other hand, made her 
name with a novel, “Ships that Pass in the Night.” I 
don’t know what you thought of that book; but, if you 
care at all for her work, you will like her short stories. 
But it is not to every temperament that they appeal. 
“Lombard Street. in Lent,’ Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“Tennyson,” and Mr. George Moore’s “ Esther Waters ” 
were all enclosed in your last month’s parcel, so I need 
say no’more about them now. 

But if there has been no one book discussed every- 
where during the month, the announcement that we 
are actually to have at last a uniform edition of all 
Mr. Stevenson’s work has created a good deal of talk in 
town. You may remember that both “ Kidnapped” and its 
sequel “Catriona ” were dedicated to a certain Mr. Charles 
Baxter, Writer to the Signet. Well, apparently it sugges- 
ted itself to this gentleman and to Mr. Sidnev Colvin, 
Mr. Stevenson’s representatives in England, that the time 
had come for a collected edition. The difficulty was, his 
books were scattered through the lists of no less than 
four firms of publishers, but it has been surmounted by a 
return to the old plan of publishing a limited edition, which 
shall be the joint property of all these firms. Messrs. 
Constable and Co. are to do the printing, and the edition 
—fitly named “The Edinburgh ”—will altogether number 
but a thousand sets, and be sold only by subscription. 
There will be twenty volumes, at 12s. 6d. each, net, so 
that for a sum but little exceeding twelve guineas you 
will become possessed—for of course I have subscribed 
for a set in your name—of everything Mr. Stevenson 
has published, even including the famous and _highly- 
priced pamphlet of his teens, “The Pentland Rising.” 
In form the volumes are to be a moderately large 8vo., 
but the paper, water-marked with Mr. Stevenson’s 
initials, is to be of so light and pure a quality that 
their weight will be less than would be expected. You 
will find from the “dummy copy ” of the first volume in 
your parcel that outwardly the set will be everything 
that can be desired, a leisurely and luxurious addition to 
your library. Each volame will be so numbered that 
Mr. Stevenson’s future work, ultimately to appear in 
similar form, will fall into its appropriate place. 

The first books in the general parcel are the two 
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volumes which contain the speeches and addresses of the 
late Lord Derby. Mr. Leckey, who was an intimate 
friend of the late statesman, contributes an introductory 
memoir of the author of these discourses, and performs 
his task with brevity and good taste. Lord Derby 
was common sense incarnate. With a little more dash 
he might have been one of the greatest of our Prime 
Ministers, and with a little more enthusiasm, and a good 
deal more emotion, he might have been a second Lord 
Shaftesbury. As it is, he was a great second-rate figure, 
solid, honest, sceptical, and cautious; an extremely useful 
man to have at your right-hand side when you are driving 
an engine, but not the man to drive the engine himself. 
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Roberts is to be made Minister for the Defence of the 
Empire; and Britain is to venture boldly into the field of 
continental polities—and so forth and so forth. If only 
Lord Derby could rise from the grave in order to subject this 
imposing but meretricious scheme to the crucial analysis of 
which he was such a master! Much that Mr. Wilkinson 
says is true and well said, but it is marvellous that such 
an able man should fail to see that the only result of the 
formation of his Imperial party would be the formation 
of the anti-Imperial party, which would, to put it mildly, 
multiply the power of Mr. Labouchere and his Little 
Englanders by ten if not by twenty. Our party system 
has its defects, but from Mr. Wilkinson’s standpoint it 
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These speeches and addresses are full of the cold, clear, 
common sense, which is seldom commonplace, and to 
which you can always turn with a certainty that you will 
find something well said that it is good to keep in mind 
before acting. But you must have the decision to act; 
you will not get the impulse from anything in these 
books. 

As an antithesis to the cold, carefully-balanced intellect 
of Lord Derby, I send you a book eloquently written by 
an able and enthusiastic author, Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son. It is entitled “The Great Alternative,” and is a 
plea for the adoption of a settled national policy by Great 
Britain, to be carried out by an Imperial party, based 
upon the destruction of present parties. Lord Rosebery 
and Tord Salisbury are to toss up which shall take the 
Prime Ministership and which the Foreign Office; Lord 
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has the supreme advantage of committing the Liberal 
party as a whole to an Imperial policy. It is much 
better to have Lord Rosebery at the head of a Radical 
administration than if Lord Rosebery were acting as 
Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Secretary, confronted by a 
distinctly anti-Imperial party whose advent to office 
would be the signal for a policy of universal skedaddle. 
Do you remember that interesting book that came out 
a year or two ago on “ Extinct Monsters”? It was a 
copiously illustrated and well-written resurrection of 
the fearful creatures which used to wallow in the 
primeval slime of the world as yet untrodden by the foot 
of man. Its author, Mr. Hutchinson, has the rare gift 
of scientific imagination, and is able to reconstruct so as 
to enable any one to visualise the remote progenitors of 
the animals with which we are at present acquainted, I 
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was much interested in turning over the pages of his 
new book, “Creatures of Other Days,” to see the rat- 
like forefather of the horse; but this is only one of a 
multitude which he has restored from their fragmentary 
remains, so that, with his book in our hands, it is almost 
possible to live back across the ages, and form some 
kind of picture of the inhabitants of the world in its early 
prime. 

On the whole, I think that in this month’s parcel the 
best book is the smallest. I specially call your attention 
to it, lest you should overlook it. It is a volume of verse 
entitled “ A Little Child’s Wreath,” and is dedicated to 
the “memory -of a little child, and to all who have 
mourned one” ‘The author, Miss Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman, published some time ago a companion to 
“In Memoriam,” which had the rare good fortune of 
securing the commendation of the Laureate himself. 
In these forty pages of poetry which she has given to the 
world we have a contribution inspired by grief for the 
loss of a child of seven which is not unworthy to take its 
place even beside “In Memoriam,” which two generations 
at least have accepted as the supreme expression of 
human sorrow for a departed friend. Miss Chapman 
has ventured upon sacred ground, but she has come off 
safely with the inspiration of a divine sympathy in 
her soul and with lips touched with the live coal 
from the altar on which glows the flame of immortal 
love. The innumerable company of those who have 
mourned the untimely death of a little child will recog- 
nise in Miss Chapman one who has suffered even as they, 
but she has interpreted as they never could have done 
the longing and the hope with which life tries so oft in 
vain to reconcile itself with death. Our consolation to 
the bereaved is too often merely a “ well meant alms of 
breath ” which irritates rather than soothes, but I think 
you will agree with me in believing that many bleeding 
hearts will find in this little volume of verse the balm of 
comfort which they will not find elsewhere, even if they do 
not arrive at the deep content which the author expresses 
in the closing lines of this brief but noble poem :— 


Hushed by the gracious hand of pitying death, 
I hush thee too with my low song of praise; 
Thou gentlest thing that ever yet drew breath, 
My thanks for this thy rest to heaven I raise! 


Content I leave with God what once I missed, 
And keep upon thy grave my Eucharist. 


Mr. Edmund Garrett, years ago in his student days, 
published a collection of verse of high promise. He has 
now returned to his first love, after serving seven years in 
the journalistic mill, and in his translation of Ibsen’s 
“ Brand,” has redeemed the promise of his earlier lays. 
I fear that you have never properly appreciated Ibsen. 
In your country retreat you have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see Miss Robins, in the characters of his 
various heroines thrilling the souls of men with pity 
and with awe. But this translation of “ Brand” should 
make you a convert to this new Norwegian cult. 

You will find two other volumes of verse: Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “ Ban and Arriére Ban,” and “ Selections from the 
Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough,” a welcome addition to 
the Golden Treasury Series, containing all that is most 
valuable, including “ Bothie.” As for Mr. Lang’s volume, 
I can only say what has always been said both of his 
verse and of his prose. It is scholarly, it is retined, and 
it is interesting. All the numbers have, of course, already 
appeared in one or other of the countless periodicals which 
Mr. Lang graces with his pen. “The Restoration of 
Romance,” with the refrain of the last verse, “King 
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Romance has come again,” is one of the most interesting ; 


but all bear reading and re-reading. 


In good fiction the month, I think, has been rather 
Certainly I can heartily commend three novels, 


rich. 
which you will find in your parcel. ‘The first, Miss 
Hepworth Dixon’s “Story of a Modern Woman,” is one 
of the most powerful and, at the same time, least “ plat- 
formy”’ of all the stories called forth by the constant 
discussions upon woman’s present position and future. 
But I think you will agree with me that Miss Dixon 
should have allowed herself fuller scope: her book is too 
short. For instance, the heroine’s journalistic experiences 
might have been gone into far more fully. At present the 
uninformed reader has but a glimpse of what the life of a 
young girl thrown into journalism may be like, what 
cramping, soul-killing work she perhaps has to go through 
before she makes even a decent income. But this story 
of a modern woman is something more than the ex- 
periences of a 
ma] journalist. Miss 
eee} Dixon has 
created a living 
character in the 
heroine, and we 
feel as we read 
her sad story— 
sad as are the 
stories of many 
women to-day 
—how far more 
typical and re- 
presentative of 
modern life her 
book is than, 
for instance, 
such a story as 
“A Yellow 
Aster.” 

Mr. Marion 
Crawford is the 
writer of the 
second novel J 
enclose, “ Kath- 
arine Lauder- 
dale,” and you 
will find also 
a slim © little 
volume from his pen, “The Upper Berth,” forming 
the first volume of the Autonym Library with which 
Mr. Unwin aspires to repeat .the..success which. he 
made with the similarly-shaped Pseudonym series. But 
the chief merit of “The Upper Berth” is its outward 
form: the two stories that it contains go to prove that 
Mr. Crawford should stick to his last ‘and essay only the 
long novel. Ghost stories both, neither for a moment 
really arrests the reader’s attention. - But I can honestly 
give praise to “Katharine ; Lauderdale,” . In its three 
volumes, Mr. Crawford commences another series of novels: 
dealing with a New York family, in much the same 
exhaustive way that he has already treated an Italian. 
At present he only, so to speak, clears the ground for 
future work; but in spite of ;the way in which nothing, 
is cleared up in the novel before us, there is hardly 
a page but firmly holds the attention of the. reader. 
And above all one feels that Mr. Crawford has a firmer 
grasp of his characters and-a happier method of making 
them real to his readers than almost any other English 
novelist. ' 

. My third novel is a romance pure and simple. I have 
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spoken of Mr. Stanley Weyman in previous letters, and 
of his Dumasesque work, ‘ A Gentleman of France.” In 
his new book, “ Under the Red Robe,” he is more than 
ever reminiscent of his great French master, for the “ red 
robe” of his title is the robe of Richelieu, the whilom 
opponent of D’Artagnan. And whoever cares for Dumas, 
however enthusiastically, need have no fear in turning 
to Mr. Weyman’s two volumes. The living author has 
almost his master’s skill. His characters fight, dice, 
and swear and intrigue in quite the old mauner; and 
there is no romance-loving reader, carried hastily from 
page to page in breathless excitement, but will feel that 
Mr. Weyman has more than sustained the great 
reputation which he has already gained. 

Last month I omitted to inclose the “Index to the 
Periodicals of the English-speaking World” for 1893, 
which had just come out when I wrote. I do not know 
exactly how many magazines you bind, but whether they 
are many or few, you will find the reference to the articles 
in periodical literature of last year exccedingly valuable. 
Even to read the entries under the various heads serve as 
an aide memoire, and there are few as useful compila- 
tions issued from the press. 

I dare say you have seen recently an announcement 
that Lady Caithness, the Duchess de Pomar, has estab- 
lished a society for psychical study, which is to be 
handsomely endowed, and furnished with a palatial 
home in Paris. One of the first tasks which this society 
proposes to undertake is to make an exhaustive collec- 
tion of all valuable evidence on the subject of Spirit 
Photography. It will probably be found that more work 
was done by private enthusiasm than by even the 
most richly endowed society. Take, for instance, my 
friend, Mr. Glendinning, whose little book on the 
“Veil Lifted” I send you to-day. It contains the 
latest and most authentic account of modern de- 
velopments of Spirit Photography. Most, if not all, 
of the photographs which it contains were secured 
by the mediumship of Mr. Duguid, a citizen of Glasgow, 
who has long been known to Mr. Glendinning, and whose 
acquaintance I made the last time I was in the North. 
Certainly I shall count it no small gain to the cause of 
research if the reading of the “ Veil Lifted” leads you to 
experiment in the haunted chamber of your old grange. 
The camera often secures what the eye cannot see, and 
before long no moat or grange or ancient castle will be 
complete without an authentic gallery of family ghosts. 

Among the miscellaneous books you will find a good 
deal to interest you. There are, for instance, two new 
volumes of the Badminton Library on “ Yachting,” which 
speak for themselves, and as an addition to the Indepen- 
dent Theatre Series of Plays, a translation of M. Zola’s 
Moliéresque drama, “ The Heirs of Rabourdin.” You will 
also find two interesting volumes of popular science: Mr. 
J. E. Gore’s “ The Worlds of Space,” a collection of readable 
astronomical articles, commencing with a paper on “ Are 
the Planets Habitable ?” and Mr. John A. Bower’s “ Simple 
Experiments for Science Teaching,” a practical and very 
fully illustrated little handbook. A portly and solid but 
interesting volume is Mr. Robert K. Douglas’s “ Society 
in China,” a description by one who knows his subject as 
well as any Englishman knows it of one of the most 
interesting but least understood people in the world. 
Two other large volumes are devoted to Sir John Astley’s 
“ Fifty Years of My Life,” a series of reminiscences which 
have been compared, by no means wisely, to the Greville 
Memoirs. For Sir Johnis a manof the turf, and a man of 
the world—more at home in describing a prize-fight than 
in gossiping about the statesmen and politicians of whom 
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Greville had so much tosay.. Sir John,in fact,is a much 
lighter weight, and his book is far less important than the 
Greville Memoirs ; but per contra he is far more genial and 
good-natured. One other book I must cursorily mention 
in this paragraph: Mark Twain’s “ Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
in whichadmirers of Tom Sawyer and Huck.Finn can renew 
their acquaintance with those doughty heroes. It is a 
somewhat slight but amusing account of how Tom and his 
companions get into a flying machine, cross the Atlantic, 
and spend some time careering over the Sahara. I read it 
to my children as it originally appeared in S¢. Nicholas, 

I am rather chary of sending you volumes which 
approximate rather to the pamphlet than the book, but I 
make an exception in the case of Mr. F. W. Hayes’ pains- 
taking attempt to foreshadow and describe in narrative 
form the method by whicli society would be trans- 
formed under the inspiration of the Socialist ideal. 
Mr. Hayes’ book, as an effort of constructive imagination, 
is much more practical and possibly more useful than 
Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backwards.” Mr. Bellamy built 
his castle in the air without foundations on the earth. 
Mr. Hayes begins his construction upon things as they 
are, and shows how they could be altered in detail. 

Two important books throwing light upon a couple of 
very seaed oalliieal questions have appeared. Myr. Charles 
Booth’s ‘ Aged Poor in England and Wales” is a contri- 
bution to the coming discussion on old age pensions which 
you will do well to keep by your side; and Mr. John 
Rae’s “ Eight Hours for Work” is an invaluable exami- 
nation into the whole question of shorter working hours. 

As usual you will find a number of new editions among 
the books I have sent. The place of honour belongs to 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s wholly delightful six volume edition 
of Goldsmith in that series of British standard authors 
with which Messrs. Dent have been charming ail good 
book-lovers. The edition is illustrated, and each volume 
can be obtained separately—except in the case of “ The 
Citizen of the World,” which covers two volumes. Of 
course Mr. Dobson’s introductions and notes are ‘liscreet 
and adequate, making the edition by far the best that 
has appeared, handy and pocketable in the extreme. 
Two additional volumes have also appeared in the Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets—‘‘ The Poetical Works .of 
James Beattie ” and “The Poetical Works of Mark Aken- 
side,” both edited and with a memoir bh the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce; while in the Library of Cla English Authors a 
new edition in two volumes has appeared of “The 
Poems, Plays, and Other Remains of Sir John Suckling,” 
under the editorship of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. To 
the Eversley series Messrs. Macmillan have added the 
eighth volume of Professor Huxley’s collected essays, 
“ Discourses: Biological and Geological”; and a new 
edition has been published of Mr. Egerton Castle's 
“ English Book Pilates,” a copiously illustrated handsome 
volume, invaluable to the student of Ex Libris. The 
new editions of good fiction are comparatively few in 
number; Messrs. Sampson Low, as you will see, still 
continue their neat little half-crown edition of Mr. 
Clark Russell and Dr. George Macdonald, and they 
have published, too, a new edition of an_ excellent 
collection of short stories, which I enclose on the chance 
of your not yet having seen, Mrs. Rentoul Esler’s “ Way 
They Loved at Grimpat: Village Idylls.” Messrs. Dent 
continue the translation of the incomyarable Dumas with 
a two-volume edition, illustrated like its predecessors, ot 
“ The Page of the Duke of Savoy,” and Messrs. Blackwood 
have published another edition of Mrs. Kennard’s trans- 
lation of Jokai’s “ Timar’s Two Worlds,” containing the 
best work of the author that has appeared in English. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
“ Bioop 1s THICKER THAN WATER.” 


THERE is a capital ballad by W. Laird Clowes in Black- 
wood, entitled “In the River Peiho, June 25, 1850.” It 
is a naval pensioner’s story, and is a versified narrative of 
the famous fight in which the watchword which unites 
England and America was first used: “ Blood is thicker 
than water.” The gunner tells how in the thick of the 
fight at half-past four he saw a cutter come alongside of 
the Plover flying the stars and stripes :— 

I thought to myself: * Why neutral folks, as hasn’t no business 
here, 

Should be pullin’ about in this storm of shot is a point as isn’t 
clear ;” 

But, when old Tatnall climbed on board, and I heard what he’d 
to say, 

I began to look at the pullin’ about in a different kind of way: 

For he asked them to take him to Adm’ral Hope (which, in 
course, our orficers soon did), 

And he said as he trusted he might be of use in removin’ and 
tendin’ the wounded, 

He crossed our deck to the Cormorant, where our Admiral’s 
flag was flyin’, 

And he left his cutter full of men alongside idly lyin’ ; 

And I saw the ’Mericans’ eyes on us, as we loaded and fired as 
commanded 

(We were fit to drop from weariness, besides bein’ so short- 
handed) ; 

And one says: “ Bill, while we sets down here we does what 
we didn’t oughter : 

I’m going to help them blokes up there, for blood is thicker 
than water.” 

So first that one, and then some more, slipped shyly aboard the 


Plover, 

And did a job for the dear old flag as was blowin’ out ragged 
above her: 

They didn’t say much, and they made no fuss, and I scarce 
know how it was done, 

But, upon my word, an American crew was presently workin’ 
our gun: 

And so we rested a weleome spell till Tatnall, comin’ agen, 

Called out, with a roguish look in his eyes: “This ain’t 
neutrality, men!” 

He’d been to yarn with Adm’ral Hope, and he’d said there 
something too 

*Bout blood bein’ thicker than water: and, no doubt, he’d a 
liked to do 

What his boat’s crew did without askin’, if only he’d felt so 
free, 

—TI mean, to have a slam with us at the yallow-faced Chinee :— 

But, in course, it wouldn’t have been the thing, and he couldn’t 
do less than say— 

“Come, come, my men, you must quit that gun!” in a mock 
indignant way. 

Ay! that old man was a good un: and when the assault had 
failed,— 

For we tried to carry the forts that night, but the walls could 
not be scaled,— 

He sent his little steamer—a craft called the Toey-whan, 

To help our boats with the wounded, and he thus saved many 
a man. 

J*. wasn’t the business of neutrals—he might have kept apart, 

Nobody wouldn’t have blamed him—only his kindly heart. 

And that’s why I draw the line when [ hear our ridic’lous 
bluster 

*Bout furriners bein’ all alike—not up to the British muster. 

There’s furriners as are furriners, and there’s furriners as 
ain’t 

(I’ve met a sight of the first sort, and there’s some as would 
rile a saint), 

But of furriners as ain’t furriners, the only ones I know 

Are the Yankee sort as stood by us that time in the River 
Pei-ho. 





THe Marp at B ots. 


In Longman’s Magazine Mr. Andrew Lang versifies a 
well-known incident in Jeanne d’Arc’s romantic history. 
The story of how the Maid marched from Blois is sup- 
posed to be narrated by James Power, or Polworth, or 
Hume of Polworth, her Scottish banner painter :— 


The Maiden called for her great destrier, 
But he lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near: 
“Lead him forth to the Cross!” she cried, and he stood 
Like a steed of bronze by the Holy Rood! 

* * * * * 
Her banner was borne by a page of grace, 
With hair of gold, and a lady’s face ; 
And behind it the ranks of her men were dressed— 
Never a man but was clean confessed, 
Jackman and archer, lord and knight, 
Their souls were clean and their hearts were light; 
There was never an oath, there was never a laugh, 
And La Hire swore soft by his leading staff! 
Had we died in that hour, we had won the skies, 
And the Maiden had marched us through Paradise ! 


A moment she turned to the people there, 

Who had come to gaze on the Maiden fair; 

A moment she glanced at the ring she wore, 

She murmured the Holy Name it bore, 

Then, “ For France and the King, good people pray!” 
She spoke, and she cried to us, “ On and away!” 

And the shouts broke forth, and the flowers rained down, 
And the Maiden led us to Orleans town. 





THE SExTON SEA. 


Buiss CARMEN contributes to the Atlantic Monthly a 
poem on the sea as a gravedigger, from which I quote 
three verses and the chorus :— 

Oh, the shambling sea is a sexton old, 
And well his work is done. 

With an equal grave for lord and knaye, 
He buries them every one. 


Oh, a loafing, idle lubber to him 
Is the sexton of the town; 

For sure and swift, with a guiding lift, 
He shovels the dead men down. 


But though he delves so fierce and grim, 
His honest graves are wide, 

As well they know who sleep below 
The dredge of the deepest tide. 


Then hoy and rip, with a rolling hip, 
He makes for the nearest shore ; 

And God, who sent him a thousand ship, 
Will send him a thousand more; 

But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave 
And shoulder them into shore,— 

Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 
Shoulder them in to shore. 


Tue VIsIBLE VoIce or Gop. 


In the Century Magazine Miss Ellen Knight Bradford 
has a couple of verses, entitled “ Visible Sound,” which 
embodies a very pretty conceit :— 

If human voice may on the plastic disk 
Breathe into being forms of beauty rare, 
And we may see the voices that we love 
Take shape and colour, infinitely fair, 


May not the lofty mountains and the hills 

Be voice ef God; his song, the gentle flowers; 
His chant, the stars’ procession, and alas! 

His only sigh, these human hearts of ours ? 
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Educational Times.—89, Farringdon Street. June. 6:. 
A Score of Books for English History Teachers. C. 8. Fearensile. 
Commercial History as a School Subject. H. E. Malden. 


Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. May. 
Wider Markets for American Manufactures. Hawthorne Hill. 
Archite:tural Education for America. R. W. Gibson and Barr Ferree. 
Inclined Railway Systems of the World. Illustrate!. Theo lore C. Ives. 

Gold and Silver-Mining in South America. Arthur L. Dearse. 

The Northern White-Pine Industry. Illustrate. Richard A. Parker. 

An Unsettled Question in Ventilation: Do Air Currents go Up or Down? 
Leicester Allen. 

The Kite as a Life-Saver at Sea. 

Water-Gas and Coal-Gas Compared. 

The Storage Battery and Its Uses. 

Measurement of the Electric Current. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. June. 61. 
Mr. Lewis Morris at Penbryn. Illustrate 1. 
The Zoo Revisite1: the Small Cats’ House. 
Saracenic Metal Work. Stanley Lane-Poole. 
How the Other Half Lives: ‘ihe Flower Girl. 


F, A. March. 


Miss Alice Zimmern. 


Illustrate, 


ents. 


to 
a 
o 


Illustrated. J. Woodbridge Davis. 
Illustratel. C. J. R. Humphreys. 

Townsend Wolcott. 

Nelson W. Perry. 


Illustratel. Phil Robinson. 


Illustratel. Elizabeth L. 


nks. 
London Servants: High aud Low. Illustrated. George F. Millin. 


Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. June. 1s. 
The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. Prof. Macalister. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. Prof A. B. Brace 
Preparatory: The Old Testament and the Book of Kuoch. Prof. Joseph A. 
Sir J. W. Dawson. 


The Dispersion and Abraham. 
Norman McLean. 


Dr. Robertson Smith at Cambridge. 
Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. June. 61. 

Studies in Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” Mary A. Woods. 

Mystics and Saints. Rev. P. T. Forsyth. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. June. 6. 
The History of Spoons. Illustrate]. George S. Apperson. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. June. 
The Future of Parties. Robert Wallace 
The New Factory Bill. Miss March-Phillipps. 
Rype-shooting without Dogs. = G. = Be ” 
The Budget and Local Taxation. ; 
The Mecbanism of Thought Alfred Binet, 
Professor Robertson Smith. J. G. Frazer. 


2s. 6d. 





. Williams. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Disaffection in Behar. Donald N. Reid. 

The Worship of Pottery. W. Roberts. 

The Proposed Channel Bridge. Prince of Monaco, 
Silver and the Tariff at Washington. 


Forum.—37, Belford Street, Strand. May. 25 


A Year of Democratic Administration, Kx-Gov. Wm. E. Russell and Senator 


S. M. Cullom. 
Current Plans for Reforming Society : The Cry for State Hel 
Necessity of State Aid to the U empl el. Dr, Stanton 





cents. 


”: 
Coit. 


The Dangerous Absurdity of State Aid. Dr. MeG. Mens. 


Universities and the Training of Professors. President G. S. 
The Meaning :f Farm Mortgage Statistics. 
The Dilatory Senate and Depression in Trade. Louis Windm 
The Stability of the House of Lords. J. Castell Hopkins. 
Child-Study : A Teacher’s Record of Her Pupils. Mary E. I 
Home Life, English and American. Price Collier, 

President Eliot’s Twenty-five Years of Service. 
Why Church Property should be axe 1. Rev. 
Is Faith in a Future Life Declining? Eliz. S. Phelps. 





Fr21k Leslie’s ictal rhe. Pifth Avenue, New York. June. 


Horses in Trade Traffic and Transportation. Illustrated. 
worth. 

Grasse. I}lustrate1. 

Characteristics of Congressmen. Illustra 

Gladstone Intime. Illustrate! Howard Paul. 


Helen R. Rockwell. 





A Study in Agriculture: Hon. J. M. Smith’s Farms in Geor, 


M. V. Moore. 
Free Review.—Swan “Sonnenschein. June. 
Inaccurate Thinking Robert Cromis. 
The Theory of Prof. Elwia Johason. 
Inverted Sociology : 
tobertson. 
Women aud Christian Morals. Louis 3 
The Right to Labour. Coacludet. J.T. 


Chilperi>. 






ari. 
Blancharl. 


Gentleman's Magazine.—Chatto aud Windus. 

A Pilgrimage to a Famous Abbey: St. Albans. William C. 
Ivan the Terrible. Richard Greene. 
Wild Fauna of Scotland. Rev. J. H. Crawford. 
Freaks and Fancies of Memory. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Realism of Balzac. W. H. Gleadell. 
Some Curiosities of Westminster. Mrs. Siuclair. 
Nausikaa. Rev. M. G. Watkins. 

Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. 
A Journey across Central Asia. St. Gieorge R. Little lale. 
The River Napo. Chas. D. Tyler. 
The Manchester Ship Canal. H. Yule Oldham. 
A Note on the Geography of Franz Joseph Land. 


tel. Walter B. Stev 


Benjamia Kills Book ‘* Social Evolution.” 


Hall. 


Edward Atkinson. 


iller. 


saing. 


President Chas. F. Thwing 
Maison C. Peters. 


Fe 





Alvan S. South- 


ens. 


ls. 


John M. 


June, ts. 


Sydney. 


June. 23. 


Arthur Montefiore. 


Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. May. 1s. 64. 


On the Genus Solenopora, Llustratel. Dr. Alex Brown. 
A Cooling and Shrinking Globe. T. Mellar1 Reade. 
Oa a Second British Species of Lurycormus. A. Smith Wood 


Girl’s Own Paper.—i6, Paternoster Row. Jun 
Court Cookery. Fanny L. (ireen. 
Beauty Lore. Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 

Good Words.—Isbister. June. 61. 

Across the Backbone of Asia. Illustrate !. Henry Laasjell. 
Matter. Emma M. Caillard, 
Wenlock Abbey. Illustrated. 
The Omnibus : Out and at Home. 
Kepler. Illustrated. Sir Robert Ball. 
Madame de Kriidener. S. M. 8. Pereira. 
A Gossip on Gloves. Alice Isaacson. 


warl, 
e. 6.1, 


Illustratel. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 


Great, Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. June. 61 


Refore My Bookcase. Dr. A. Conan Dayle, 

Kingsley as a Christian Socialist. S. E. Keeble. 

The Romance of a Book: Old and Rare Bibles in the Bible S 
Illustrate]. F. M. Holmes. 

Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. With Portrait. 

William Shakespeare. 


Leily Elsner, 





ociety’s Library. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagnalls. June. Is. 


he Evidential Value of Miracles. Prof. Marcus Dods. 
The Last Treasure from Egypt. Rey Camden M. Cobern. 
Vovation—A vocation— Vacation. Prof. Theodore W. Hunt. 
The Real Presence. Rey. Dr. J. B. Remensnyder. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. June, Is 





The City of Homes: Philadelphia. Hus 


My First Visit to New England, Illustratel. Wm. Dean H« 


rated. Charles 8. Davis. 


wells. 


French Diplomacy under the Third Republic. M. De Blowitz. 


Iliustrate |. Alfre 1 Parsons. 


The Japanese Spring. 
George W. Smalley. 


Memories of Wendell Phillips. 
Humanitarian.-—Swan Sonnenschein. June. 

Labour and Social Problems: Interview with Sir John Gorst. 

The Vivise*tion Controversy. Prof. Victor Horsley. 

Glimpses of the Future. Rev. J. Rice Byrne. 

Infancy: Its Perils and Safeguards, Hug h R. Joues. 

Workhouses and Panperism. h. Hardera. 

“The Kastdah,” by sis Richart B Thomas Sinclair. 
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CONTENTS OF 


Idler.—Chatto ” Windus. June. 6d. 
some Literary Critics. Illustrate’. G. B. Burgin. 
Girton College. Illustrated. 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. June. 64. 
Yurability of Paints and Colour, Past and Present. Carl Ludwig. 


India.—84, Palave Chambers, Westminster. June. 6s. per annum. 


Iudia and Great Britain. W. A. Hunter. 


Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. June. 1s. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour as a Currency Quack. 
* The London and East India Docks Mudd) e. 
* Progress ”’ on the South-Kastera Railway. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. June. 64, 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XXII. 


” 


Journal of Education.—*%6, Fleet Street. June. 61. 
A. Talk with Professor Sully on the Psychological Method. (©. S. Bremuer. 
Lip-Reading, or ** Hearing by Sight.” E. F. Boultbee. 
Mothers and Daughters ; or Human Nature at Home. 
‘Technical Education: Its Exits and Entrances. Francis J. Rowbotham. 


Journal of Geology.—46, (ireat Russell Street. April. 50 cents. 

Tie Oil Shales of the Scottish Carboniferous System. Henry M. Cadell. 

(he Cretaceous Rim of the Black Hills. Lester F. Ward. 

On Diplograptidw, Lapworth. Carl Wiman. 

Geological Surveys in Alabama. Eugene A. Smith. 

uperticial Alteration of Ore Deposits. R. A. . Penrose, Jun. 

krosion, ‘Transportation and Selimentation performed by the Atmosphere. 
J. A. Udden. 


Journal of the Manchester Set Sotaty. —(Quarterly. 


Brown Street, Manchester 











1, 
Vestiges of Village Communities, H. T. Crofton. 

otective Resemblance and Mimicry in Natare. Colone! ¢ 
River Valleys of the Himala: kh. D. Oldham. 

. Voyages of Columbus. Maju: Pallantine. 

The Influe nee of Rainfall on Commer-ial Development : 
Jacques W. Redwa; 

Sgypt from Ptolemaic Maps and Mo tern Surveys. 


. Swinhve. 





i 





A Study of the Aril 


Ati 
anh 


Kindergarten Magazine. 
A Week with Goethe. Amalie Hofer. 
How can we Acquire a Better Appreciation for True Art ? 





Cope Whitelouse. 





Walter 8. Perry. 
King’s Own.—43, Paternoster Row. 
How Old is Hebrew W riting ? Rev. Johu Urquhart. 
fin a Basque Town. Rev. C, Spurr. 
-The Austrian Tyrol in 1809, Alice Salzmann. 
neilents of the E uglish Reformation. Agnes Marchbauk 


Ladies’ Home Journal] .—Curtis, Philadelphia. June. 10 cents. 
The Game of Golf for Women. Illustrate !. John G, Speed. 
Cue Apartment Houses of Paris. 





Maria Varloa. 


Leisure 5 ee Paternoster Row. June. 61. 
loway Bygones. S. R. Crockett. 
he Gate of London: The Tower Bridge. Illustratel. W. J. Gordon. 
Singers of the Night. Illustrated. Charles Dixon. 
S. T. Coleridge. John Deunis. 
The Wings of Insects. III. Illustrate |. 
rhe Peoples of Europe: Spai Illustrated. 
Modern Hygiene in Practice. r. A. T. Schofiel |. 








Lewis Wright 





Library.—Simpkin, Marshall. May. 1s. 
{ntroduction to a Discussion on the Blacking-Out of Sporting News in Free 
Libraries. KR. K. Dent. 
The Statistical Accounts of Scetland. 
Librarianship as a Profession for Women. 


Light on the Way.—Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. June. 2 
Trade Unionism and the Churches, &. Fletcher Williams. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. June. 1s. 
Sea-Island Cotton Respun. Agnes Repplier. 
The New North-West Passage to the Orient. J. Macdonald Oxley. 
‘My First Literary Acquaintances, R. H. Stoddard. 


® Little Folks.—Cassell. June. 61. 
Our Feathery Folk. 
sea Kings of the World : 
Longman’s Magazine.—: 
‘The Spring of the Year. Richard Jef 
ranks. L. M. P. Gammon. 
Celestial Photography. Alex. Morgan. 
Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. May 15. 1s. 6d. 
The Religions of Ancient Greece and Rome. Dr. Alex. Wilder. 
I t from Another Space. Fiat Lux. 
The Book of Nabathwan Agriculture, 
Moulds of Mind. G. R.S. Mead. 
Alchemy as a Spiritual Science. 
Kalki Purana. y 
Vnpublishe! Letters of Eliphas Lévi. 


James T. Clark. 
Miss Richardson. 





J. A. Manson. 


9, Paternoster Row. 


The Sword-Fish. 





June. 61. 








Patience Siunett, 


—-Women’s Temple, Chicago. May. 25 cents, 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 3 


Ludgate Illustrated Monthly.—3, Fleet Street. June. 61. 
Cranleigh School. Illustrated. W. Chas. Sargent. 
Pens and Pencils of the Press. Lliustrated. Joseph Hatton. 
Stratfurd-on-Avon. Illustrated. Hubert Grayle. 
Champion Dogs. Illustrated. Guy Clifford. 


McClure’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street. May. 15 <euts. 
Tersonal Traits of General Grant. Illustrated. General H. Porter. 
(irant as His Son saw Him. Illustrated. A. E. Watrous. 

Human Documents: Tortraits of General Grant. 

some Reminiscences of Grant. General O. O. 
5. Parker. 

General Grant’s Greatest Year. T. 

Wild Bests and Their Keepers. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

Flammarion the Astronomer. strated. R. H. Sherard. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—29, Belford Street. 
A Vision of India. 
lhe Beginnings of the British Army. I. 
lrout-Fishing in New Zealand. 
The Wicked Cardinal: Paul de Retz. 
Tle Cape of Storms : f Giool Hope. 
Louis Kossuth. Prof. Nichol. 


Howard and General Ely 


C. Crawford. 








June. 13. 


The Infantry. 
Cape ov 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapsile. May. 23. 61. 
The Plague of Athens. J. Keser. 
sewer Air and Zymotic Dise 
Myxeedema and Allied Diseases : 

J. ‘Tyson. 

The Office of Coroner. Major Greenwood. 
On the Economics of Rural Water Supply. LL. 
A Doctor’s Life in the Army. X. 
lhe Clinical Uses of Photography. E. H. Cartwright. 


J. Parry Laws. 
Their Treatment by Thyroid Glands. W. 











W. Leslie Mackenzie. 


fen and Women of the Day.—Simpkiv, Marshall. June. 2s. 61. 
Portraits a Biographies of Sir Eiward Clarke, Miss Florence st. John, and 
Mr. R. J. Lloyd Price. 


‘=~ England.—42, Essex Street. May. Is. 
The Child set in the Midst: Children iu Art aud Poetry. Illustrated. Wil- 
frid Meynell. 
The Life of the Abb* Edgeworth. 
The Death of the Virgiu. 


Continued. M. E. James. 





Missionary Review of the World.—+4, Fleet Street. June. 25 ceuts. 
Unoccupied Mission Fields of the World. Rev. James Douglass. 
Christendom’s Rum Trade with Africa. Frederic P. Noble 
Phe Cape General Mission, South Africa. With Map. W. 
The Missionary Educational Question. Rev. J. H. Cushing. 


Month.—Burns and Oates. 

The Contemporary Review and the Papal Encyclical on the Bible. Rev. 

Herbert Lucas. 
The Muse of Evolution. 
Atheism Under Elizabeth and James I. 
Convent Education. R. E. Scott. 
Consecrated De iconesses, or Carthusian Nuns. 
Thoughts on ‘* The Imitation of Christ.” Percy Fitzgerald. 
Croxden Abbey. W. H. Grattan Flood. 
The Great Sea Mammais. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. June. 1s, 
Some Boston Writers of To-day. Oscar Fay Adams. 
Daute: His Times and His Work. V1. Arthur J. Butler. 
st. Francis of Assisi. Rosa N. Carey. 
National Review.—W. H. 
The Attack on the Church. Sir Richard E. 
A Substitute for the Alps : The Himalayas. 
Enthusiasm or Hysteria? ‘T. Mackay. 
Ocean Highways. Lord Ge Hamilton. 
Some Developments of Tennis. J. M. Heathcote. 
rhe Great Conspiracy : School Board Religious Controversy. 
New Evidence on Agricultural Depression. W. E. Bear. 
The Niger Territories. Major Leonard Darwin. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. 
M. D. Hill. 


Spencer Walton. 


June. 2s. 


J. M. Stone. 


23. 6. 


G. Boscawen. 


Allen. June. 
Webster and A. 
Leslie Stephen. 








Athelstan Riley. 


June. 1s, 

Cell-Division. 

Sexes in Ammonites. Buckman and Bather 

Pa retic and Nearctic Regions compared as regards their Mammalia and 
Birds. A. Russel Wallace. 

Current Problems in Experimental Psychology. 

Notes on Ground Ice. BR. D. Oldham. 

The Significance of the Bird’s Foot. Frank Finn. 





E. B. Titchener. 


28, Little Queen Street. May. 1s. 
Allingham. 
David Wilson- 


Nautical Magazine.— 
The Massachusetts Nautical Training School. Wm. 
The Study of Natural History as a Recreation for Sailors. 

Barker. 
The Ships of the Nations. Capt. E. Bond 
New Appli ations of the Burdwood, Davis, and Johuson Azimuth Tables. 
The Institution of Naval Archite.ts. 
New Christian Quarterly. —Christian Publishing Co., St. 
pril. 50 cents, 


What Is It, yon What Should Be Our Attitude Tow It? 
B. B. Tyler. 


Louis, Mo. 


mie Criticism : 
. Garrison. 
The See tence cf the Church : 


Its Cause and Cure. 


a 





eet strate 


Sen te gene 
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Dr. Schtirer aud the Fourth Gospel. _C. C. Rowlison. Phrenological Magazine.—7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, 
ne — west po = | aK J. W. Ellis, o» June. 64. 
e Resurrection of Jesu ym. F. Clark. Lady E. Bic ee > ‘ Paes \  ‘Lig-Z: 
The Theology of the Bible. W. H. Bagby. Wit aa | From 
A Compromise Christian Union. ‘Thomas Munnell. F <A Bot 
| New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. May. 25 cents. Physical Education.—Springfield, Mass. May. 1 dol. per annum. age 
i John Brown in Springfield. Illustrated. Harry A. Wright. Physical Measurements and How They are Studied: Percentile Grades. Jlus- Can 
4 Experiences During Many Years. Concluded. Benj. Penhallow Shillaber. trated. Luther Gulick. Mr.C 
bite Maine at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Charles P. Mattocks. Parallel Bar Work. ¢ Illustrated. I tie I 
| The City of Duluth. Illustrated. S. A. Thompson. +4 
The Jesuit Relations. Jane M. Parker. Physica! Review.—Macmillan. May—June. 3 dols. per annum. 
i Hannah Adams: The Pioneer Woman in American Literature. With Experi tal hb on the L ” - «© Aut 
Portrait. Elizabeth P. Gould. An po gyda on the Longitudinal and Torsonial Elastic Fatigue. hen 
ba Reminiscences of New England Clipper Ships. Tlustrated. Joshua P. Qn the Condition of the Ether surrounding a Moving Body. William S. The J 
ta Bodfish. Franklin and Edward L. Nicols. Conce! 
i i New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. June. 61. Three Problems in Forced Vibration. William S. Franklin. Glimp 
[ i Agricultural Organisation. Hon. Horace Plunkett. The Thompson Physical Laboratory at William’s College. Henry Lefavour. 

D ( 3 : ; 

‘ae * a ta ee ‘aoa ageless Murphy Poet-Lore.—s, Chandos Street, Strand. May. 25 cents. , Child 
a4 Macaulay and Junius. M. T. Duggan. sam 8 af mg - R nenetie Reve a Compared with that of Plato, 2 ela 
1 aa Irish Convent Industries. bh Glynn. ante, and Petrarch. George Willis Cooke 

i ee Te sett Browning's ‘ Sordello.”’ Ugan¢ 
ii) New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. June. 1s, Browning: The Poet of the People. W. H. Anderson. John | 
: { Municipal Government: Past, Present, and Future. Joseph Chamberlain. Browning's * Luria.” Rev. John W. Chadwick. Willia 
, 4 Secrets from the Court of Spain. IT. 

; i { The Tree of asvioles, eA al Positivist Review.—185, Fleet Street. June. 31. Massa 
4 Some Noteworthy Hands. Illustrated. Hon. Mrs. Forbes. The Indian Millstone. Edward 8S. Beesly. — 
i Principles and Programme of the Anti-Gambling League. J. Ilawke. The Church Disestablishment Bill. Frederic Harrison. { Marq 
bag The ae for an Independent Labour Party. J. Keir Hardie. The Present State of the Darwinian Controversy. J. H. Bridges. 

{ Some Reminiscences of Kinglake. Madame Olga Novikoff. , 

{ j The Development of Mountain Exploration. W. Martin Conway. Primitive Methodist Magasine,—_ Sutton Street, Commercial Road. - *- 
ria Newbery House Magazine.—A. D. Innes. June. 641. Francis Thompson. With deaoars . to D 
A Forgotten Island: Thanet. Illustrated. S$. W. Kershaw. Man and Nature on the Broads. Illustrated. A. Patterson. A She: 
bai From Johann Tauler to Thomas 4 Kempis. Gray’s Inn and Ely Place. Llustrated. 
i} \ Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. June. 2s. 61. pang Illustrated. A. A. ne — M 
} ius Checks on Democracy in America. George Washburn Smalley. Our Byame ant Tune. “9. Weed. _— 
bia India : the Political Outlook. General Sir George Chesney. Psychological Review.—Macmillan. May. 75 cents. 
big soa weeer aud Lord Palmerston. Hon. Reginald B. Brett. Freedom and Psycho-Genesis. Alexander T. Ormond. The § 
pit Pedigrees of British and American Horses. James Irvine Lupton. The Case of John Bunyan. III. Josiah Royce. G 
hi Ht Some Great Churches of France: Vézelay. Walter Pater. A Study of Fear as Primitive Emotion. Hiram M. Stauley. Intern 
Hie A Recent Run to the East. Lord Brassey. _ Experiments in Space Perception. James H. Hyslop. W 
i : _—— “ay ney woe Lascelles-Scott. Personality Suggestion. J. Mark Baldwin. -— 
hig Je. Ma; . Evolut 
had The Proposed Nile Reservoir : uiver.—Cassell. June. 611. 
if i The Devastation of Nubia. Professor Mahaffy. Children’s Day at the ht Illustrate l. I. M. Holmes, : 
| i The Submergence of Phila. Frank Dillon. Bible Jewellery Illustrate. Sarah Wilson. Officia 
} / i The Evicted Tenants Bill. Lord Monteagle. 7 The A 
Ae The Crying Need for Reforms in our Company Law. Judge Emden. Religious Review of Reviews.—31, Victoria Street, Westminster. coe 
baa North American Review.—Heinemaun. May. 2s. 6d. May 15. 6d. I 
eh The Way to Regulate Liquor Selling : The Cumulative Evilence of Christianity. Bishop Fraser. e TheU 
aH Oar Whiskey Rebellion. Governor Tillman. Interview with the Karl of Cranbrook. The W 
Bt, Successfnl Public-House Reform. Bishop Jayne. Che Churches Educational Agencies: Visit to Oxford House, Bourb: 
H A National Health Bureau. Surgeon-Gen. Sternberg. Decorative Art in Our Churches: Mosaics. Illustrated. Englis 
Hie Lord Rosebery’s Administration. Sir Chas. W. Dilke. ‘ . W 
ht i Helping Others to Sy Themeaivia. Z Nathan iteian. Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. May. 641. es 
tf H The Hopes of Free Silver. Hon. R. P. Bland. Interviews with Rev. W. Cuff and Others. Illustrated. The Y 
fii Hostility to Roman Catholics. George Parsons Lathrop and Bishop Doane. The*Horrors of Lynching: Interview with Miss Ida B. Wells. With Portrait. Hints | 
} H England in the Mediterranean. Admiral Colomb. American Social Problems. Dr, Josiah Strong. The F 
mpt20St*té‘<é‘é SS Tihee«;Wrnkknow hn LL ffe of Christ” by Nicholas Notovitch. Edward KE. Hale. ie tis Marllx 
Hid Anarchy and the Napoleonic Revival. Karl Blind. St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. June. 1s. 
Hi The New Woman. Ouida. The Racoon and His Friends. Illustrated. W. T. Hornaday. 
| The Man of the Moment. Sarah Grand. Historic Dwarfs: Zétof. Illustrated. Mary Shears Roberts. Unive 
i Bargains in Parliament. Edward Porritt. Science-Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. June. 4d a 
| Our Day.—28, Beacon Street, Boston. March-April. 25 cents. Our British Snakes. Cathedian C. Hopley. eee at i ‘ The A 
ie ey in ee nar John B. Donaldson. pw Tawny Owl. Illustrated. H. F. Witherby. 
Hy uciples of the Covenanters. Rev. J. M. Foster. rve-Nymphs of British Dragcn-Flies, Illustrated. W.H. Nuuney. 
ti Crudity of Japanese New Theology. an J. L. Atkinson. 
Shall we Annex Hawaii? Joseph C Science Progress,—428, Strand. June. 2s. 61. 
| The Peerlessness of Christian Theism. Miskin Cook. Pure Yeast and its Relations to Brewing Operations. A. K. Miller. ‘ 
i * Outing.—170, Strand. June. 61. Electrosynthesis. James Walker. A Mid 
j i w ceca ‘ Glycogen. Prof. W. D. Halliburton. 
“ag oy I “- _ ee Y elshmen. Pestsein’: at Mesozoic and Kainozoic Geology in Europe. Philtp Lake. 
| Bird I — Wrater peta Ss: Samoa. Illustrated. F. M. Turner. The Localisation of Enzymes in Plants. Prof. Reynolds Green. “Dim 
The Michigan National Guard. Illustrated, Capt. Chas. B, Hall. Recent additions to our Knowledge of the Ancient Sediments. J. E. Marr. + 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. June. 1s. Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. May. Is. 6. 
Cotehele: A Feudal Manor House of the West. Illustratel. A. H. Malan, ‘The Geographicul Unity of the British Empire. With Maps. I. Parkin. The G 
Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. Quiet Corner of the Alps: Vieze Valley. | V. Dingelste:t. : 

i The Palace of the Elysée. [llustratel. Marie A. Belloc. Dodona, Olympos, and Samothrace. J. 8. Stuart-Glennie. 

44 © Beati Insipientes. Illustrated. Ouida. : : In the 
The Destine and Fall of Napoleon. IV. Illustratel. General Viscount pp Border ls: ys ag Se, ae a 
y i8 Wibbes il > Strikes: Their Objects, Causes and Effects.~ W. M. Marshall. rhe S 

i acta Periois in the Northern Hemisphere. Il!ustrated. P. L. Addison. The Arrogance of Englishmen a Bar to Imperial Federation. Theodore The Sé 
ian Philosophical Review.—Edward Arnold. May. 3s. Napier. 

i The Test of Belief. Prof. J. P. Gordy. : J A Ros 
i ig Are We “Conscious Automata”? Prof. "James Seth. Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. June. 1s. ' Apolie 

; Kant’s Relation to Utilitarianism. Norman Wilde. Maximilian and Mexico. a. John Heard, Jun. Huntir 

{ German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erich Adickes. q = Ens. gg oee < Shal ox waOhdia ja aad The N 

4 Photogram.—Farringdon Avenue. June. 31. par Fumete i. Barosti. nve % eccilaoeaa rinesrtesst bs: 

i Jena Glass and the New Lenses. Rev. T. Perkins. American Game Fishes. Illustrated. Leroy M. Yale. Up au 
i On Photographing the Nude. IV. Illustratel, Gleeson White. The Future of the Wounded in War. Archibaftl Forbes. - ba 
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Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. May. 64. 

Zig-Zag Simian at the Zoo. Illustrated. Arthur Morrison. 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. XIV. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 
A Bohemian Artists’ Club: The “ Langham.” Illustrated. Alfred T. ‘Story. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Union Societies. 

Oxford. Illustrated. J. B. Harris-Burland. 

Cambridge. Illustrated. St. J. B. Wynne-Willson. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. [Illustrate!. Harry How. 
Léie Fuller. Illustrated, Mrs. M. Griffith. 


Sunday at Home.—5é, Paternoste> Row. June. 6d. 
*¢ Aut Diana, Aut Christus.”” Illustrated. D. Alcock. 
Sunday at Oxford. Illustrate. 
The Jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Concerning Books and Realing. Rev. Dr. S, . Green. | 
Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany. Il. Rev. R. S. Ashton. 

Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. June. 6d. 
Child Nurture. Rev. J. Monro Gibson. 
The Bishop of Ripon and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter at Home. TIllustrated. 
Women under the Jewish and ¢ —“% Religions. Il. Mrs. Rundle Charles. 
Uganda Past and Present. Rev. P. Ashe. 
John Knox and St. Giles’s, eh Isi lore Harris. 
William Robertson Smith. Prof. T. M. Lindsay. 
Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock. June. 6d. 

Massage. Shirley Crewe. 
Marquetry-Painting. Llustrated. 

Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. June. 1s. 
A French Ambassador at the Court of Catherine Ll. : Comte de Ségur. Mrs. 

D’Arcy Collyer. 

The Decay of Discipline. 
A Sheaf of Letters. 

Theatre.—7, Quality Court, Chancery Lane. June. 1s. 
The Marguerite Gautier of Eleonora Duse. Philip Houghton. 
Portraits of Miss Pattie Browne and Mr. C. Hayden Coffin. 

Thinker.—21, Berners Street. June. 1s. 

The Synoptic Problem. IV. The Documentary Theory. Rev. Paton J. 


Gloag. 
Internal Evidence on the Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. Rev. W. 
Warren. 
Some Controverted Articles of the ae ystles’ Creel. Prof. H. B. Swete. 
Evolution and Creation. Prof. T. G. Bouney. 


United Service.—(America). B. F. Stevens. May. 25 cents, 
Official and Social Military Etiquette. W. R. Hamilton, 
The Albemarle in Albemarle Sound. IF. M. Bennett. 
Recollections of McClellan. William F. Biddle. 


United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. June. 2s. 

The Use of Field Works in War. Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Harrison. 
The War Training of the Navy. 
Bourbaki. III. Archibald Forhes. 
English Army Signalling. Lieut. Bonham. 
The West Indies and Its Command. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Pearson. 
Promotion from the Ranks in the Navy. Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot. 
The Yeomanry, 1794-1894. Captain C. W. Thompson. 
Hints for Majors’ Examinations. Lieut. - ‘ol. Henderson. 
The Forerunners of the Torpedo. Commander A. A. C. Galloway. 
Marlborough: Macaulay and Swift. A Reply by Viscount Wolseley. 

University Extension.—Philadelphia. May. 15 cents. 
University Extension as a Metho:l of Research. Sidney Sherwood. 
Extension of Public Libraries in New York. Myrtilla Avery. 
J. Churton Collins in England. J. Russell Hayes. 
The American Scholar. Wm. C. Lawton, 
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University Extension Journal. na iaatags House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
May 15. 2d. 
Gresham College Centre Students Association : Dr. Bosanquet on the Interpreta- 
tion of Ancient Philosophers. 


University Extension World.—46, Great Russell Street. May. 
10 cents. 


University Extension Conference at Chicago. 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. June. 2s. 61, 
The Miners’ Eight Hours’ Question. W. T. Thomson. 
William LI. Dr. Jorissen. 
The Nationality Movement of the Nineteenth Century. John Downie. 
* The Story of an African Farm.” ‘T. F. Husband. 
Social Democracy and Liberty. F. V. Fisher. 
Prosperity and Prices. Cecil B. Phipson. 
Science iu Song. Thomas 8. Mayue. 
Apprentice Life at Sea. John G. Rowe. 
The Revolt of the Daughters : An Answer by One of Them. 
Superstitions of the Opal. Laura B. Starr. ~ 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—353, Brealway, New York. 
May. 30 cents. 
*€ Photographing the Earth.” 
The “ Marcellus ” Cycloramic Camera and Its Uses. 


Woman at Home.—27, Paternoster Row. June. 61. 
Lady Brooke: The Ranee of Sarawak. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Devonshire House. Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 


Work.—Cassell. June. 61. 
How to Repair Cycle Wheels. Tllustrated. 
How to mike Mechanical Figures for Stage Performances. 
William Corbould. 


Illustrate! 


Writer.—Boston, Mass. May. 10 cents. 
Writers’ Cramp: Its Nature and Its Cure. Julins Wolff. 


Yale Review.—(Quarterly.) Edwarl Arnold. May. 75 cents. 
Black Friday, 1869. Horace White. 
Historical Industries. James Schouler. 
Corporations and the Legislature. Henry C. White. 
Ulrich von Hutten in the Light of Recent Investigation. Frank 1’. G 
The Condition of the Southern Farmer. Frederick W. Moore. 
The Russian-American Extradition Treaty. Isaac A. Hourwich. 





Young England.—57, Ludgate Hill. June. 31. 
Nature’s Wonderland: The Yosemite Valley. Illustrated. Rev. Alfre} 
Rowland. 
Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. June. 3:1. 
El 7 and Elisha. Dr. Marcus Dods. 
Mr. A. E. Fletcher, Editor of the * Daily C hroni le.” 
Olive Schreiner at Home. Illustrated. John Clarke. 
The Prospects of Young Englishmen in Australia: Chat with Sir Heur: 
Parkes. With Portrait. 
The Microscope and How to Use It. Illustrated. Dr. W.1 


Tilustrated. 


I. Dallinger. 


Young Woman.—, Paternoster Row. June. 21. 
How Can I Earn My Living in Journalism, Art, or Photography? Miss 
Billington. 
Provence. Illustrated. Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
How to Study Astronomy. Agnes Giberne. 
Our Lady Hymn Writers: Anne Steele. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Miss Weston: ‘ The Friend of the Bluejackets.”” Illustrated. 


POETRY. 


' Argosy.—June. 
A Midsummer Memory. Helet: M. Durnside. 
Atalanta.—June. 
“ Dimidium Facti.” IR. D. Blackmore. 
Old Moons, Maxwell Gray. 
The Flower War of the Fairies. Illustrated. Will Foster. 
Atlantic Monthly.—June. 
Bliss Carman. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—June. 
In the River Pei-Ho. Wm. Laird Clowes. 
Bookman,—June. 
The Saint and the Satyr. ‘William Watson. 
Century Magazine.—June. 
A Rose Rhyme to Juliet. Frank D. Sherman. 
Apollo and Daphne. Sara King Wiley. 
Huntington House. Illustrated. Edmand C. Stedman. 
The Nesting Place. Edith M. Thomas, 
Cosmopolitan.—May. 
Up aud Down Old Brandywine. Illustrated. E. W. Kemble. 
La Divina Commedia. IMusteated. Fannie R. Robertson. 
Guarding the Pass. Edith M. Thomas. 


The Gravedigger. 





Free Review.—June. 
Two Sonnets. W. Knox Johnson. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—June. 
Little Aymery. Translated from Victor Hugo, by C, E. Meetkerke. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—June. 
Through the Years. Lady William Lennox. 
Marching Evermore. Helen Marion Burnside. 
Good Words.—J:me. 
Before Sleeping. Caryl Battersby. 
Between the Showers. Vida Briss. 
Harper’s Magazine.—June. 
An Engraving. After Murillo. Illustrated. Marrion Wilcox. 
Decoration Day. Richard Burton. 
IrishtMonthly.—June. 
The Amethyst. 
The Cowslip. 
Leisure Hour.—June. 
A Lover in June. —9 = James Ashcroft Noble. 
The Mystery of Pain. E. Nesbit. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine,—June. 


The Bluebird’s Song, Ella G. Ives. 
Dusk in the Desert. M.S. Paden. 
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Longman’s Magazine.—June. 


Pysche and the Potboilers. ° May Kendall. 
How the Maid Marched from Blois. Sieur de Laval. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. 
A Song. Illustrated. Norman Gale. 
Merry England.—May. 
The Sirens. Eastwood Kidson. 


Monthly Packet.—June. 
At Sunset-Time. 
Newbery House Magazine.—June. 
Gifts. 
Ruth. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—June. 
Follow Me ’Ome. Illustrated. Rudyard Kipling. 
Flowers. Arthur Symons. 
A Forsaken Idol. Illustrated. Ellen T. Fowler. 





oF REVIEWS. 


St. Nicholas.—June. 
The Saga of Olaf the Young. Anna Robeson Brown. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—June. 
Life. Edith Wharton. 
Sunday at Home,—June. 
The Choice. Illustrated, Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Sunday Magazine.—June. 
In Summer Time. Niall Hearne. 
«I Will Sup with Him and He with Me.” Rev. A. H. Vine. 
Sylvia’s Journal.—Juue. 
To-morrow. Philip B. Marston. 
Temple Bar,—June. 
The Service of the Antique World. 
The Oil Press. E. C. ‘Townshend. 
Westminster Review.—June. 
In Praise of Perfe:t Music. Rowland Thirlmere. 


MUSIC. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—April. 
Gounod and Church Music. Rev. Hugh T. Heury. 


Atalanta.—Juue. 
Song: ‘Shall I, Wasting in Despsir?” by George Wither. 


Blackwood’s. Magazine.—June. 
Handel: Man and Musician. Fred. J. Crowest. 


British Musician.—1a, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. June. 31. 
The Concert Trombone Quartett. With Portraits. 
Georg Henschel. With Portrait. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine.—June. 

Musical Gestures. Illustrated. Prof. J. F. Bridge. 
Mrs. Mary Davies on Singing. Interview. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
‘Song: ** The Home Trail,” by Louise Lington. 

Dominant.—228, N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. May. 10 cents. 
Musical Instruments of the Bible. Illustrated. 
Song: ‘I Know a Merry Blithesome Bird,” by Simon Hassler. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—June. 
The Story of a Song: ‘Father O’Flynn.” Illustrated. M. A. Betloc. 


Etude.—1703, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. May. 
Life of Richard Wagner: Written by Himself. 
Piano Solo: * Pétite Barcarolle,” by K. Hensaut, and Others. 


_ Fortnightly. Review.—Juue. 
Musical Criticism in England. Dr. Villiers Stanford. 
Free Review.—June. 
Mascagni and the Opera. Ernest Newman. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—June. 
french and Swiss Rounds. 


Guest’s Musical Entertainer.—1, Paternoster Avenue. <funo. 2d. 
Song: ‘‘Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane,” by R. A. Smith; aud Other 
Music. 
Great Thoughts.—June. 
The Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 


Keyboard.—22, Paternoster Row. June. 41. 
The Registration of Music Teachers. L. C. Venables. 
Algernon Ashton. Interviewel. With Portrait. 
Piano Solo: ‘* Adagio Expressivo,” by F. Newman. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—June. 
Song: ‘*Spanish Serenade,” by Fred. C. Habr. 
Ladies’ Treasury.—23, Ol#Bailey. June. ‘7. 
About Paderewski. 


Leader.—226,-Washington Street, Boston. May. 1 dol. per annum. 
History of Music. Continued. Illustrated. 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Pianist. With Portrait. 


London and Provincial Music Trades Review.—1, Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street. 4d. 
Music Trade Section of the London Chamber of Commerce. 


Lute.—44, Great Marlborough Street. June. 2d. 
Anthem: ‘Far Down the Ages,” by Coldham Hall. 


Magazine of'Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. June. 61, 
Mr. Felix Mott]. Interviewel. With Portrait. 
‘The “ Eternal Feminine ” Question: Women in Music. 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn. Illustrated, 
Anton Rubinstein and the Biblical Opera. Andrew de Ternant. 
‘Song: ‘*My Kivgtom,” by E. Roger, and Other Music. 


Monthly Musical Record.—.A\ugener. June. 21. 
Graun’s ‘‘ Passion” Oratorio, and Hande:'s tuowledge of It. Continued. 
Ebevezer Prout. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Rust. 
Piano Solo: ‘ Un Peu Coquette,” by Edouard Schiitt. 


Music.—1402, The Auditorium, Chicago. May. 25 cents. 
The Boston Symphony Concerts. Helen A. Clarke. 
The Harmonic Nature of Musical Scales. Jean Moos. 
Kimball Hall as Musical Centre. Illustrated. Egbert Swayne. 
Cause and Effect in Pianoforte Touch. A Symposium. 
Analysis of Mozart’s Fantasia Sonata. Gertrude C. Petersen. 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. May. 10 cents. 
The Ethics of Song. Dr. E. P. Davis. 
Anthem: ‘‘ And God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,” by H. W. Harris. 


Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgi1. May. 50 cents per annum. 
The Church and the Choir. Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. June. 2d. 
Dr. J. Varley Roberts. With Portrait. 
Training Colleges in Brussels. J. Spencer Curwen. 
Hymn (in both Notations): ‘Softly the Silent Nigbt,” by C. Simper. 


Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. May. 15 cents. 
Frank M. Davis. With Portrait. 
Piano Solo: ‘*Sweet Messenger Waltz,” and other Music. 


Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. 1d. 

May 5. 
The Registration Conference. 

May 12. 
Our Amateurs and Their Relationship te the Profession. W. W. Cobbett. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as a Church Composer. John S. Bumpus. 

May 19. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as a Church Composer. Concluded. John S. Bumpus. 
Annual Dinner of the Royal College of Organists, 

May 26. 
Royal Academy of Arts ‘‘ Notes.” A. Watson. 


Musical Notes.—14 Bartholomew Close. May. 21. 
Sir Joseph Barnby and the Guildhall School of Music. Tlustrated. 


Musical Record.—. H. Ditson and Co., New York. May. 10 cents 


Song and Chorus: Waiting to Welcome Her Boy,” by J. W. Wheeler; and 
other Music. 


Musical Standard.—1385 Fleet Street. 1d. 
May 5. 
Bronislaw Huberman and Josef Hofman. With Portraits. 
Madame Praeger’s Reply to Wm. A. Ellis. Concluded. 
May 12. 
The Registration Question. Interview with Sir Joseph Barnby. 
Mr. Ashton Ellis’s Rejoinder re ‘* Praeger and Wagner’s Letters.” 
May 19. 
Mr. Ellis’s Translation of Wagner’s “Opera and Drama.” 
Mr. Ashton Ellis’s Rejoinder re ‘* Praeger and Wagner’s Letters.” 
May 26, 
Verdi's Falstaff. 
Mr. Ashton Ellis’s Rejoinder ve ‘* Praeger and Wagner's Letters.” Conclude. 
Musical Times.—Novello. June. 4d. 
The Musical Times: Its Journalistic and Literary Career. 
Part-Song: ‘O’er the Woodland Chace,” by Herbert W. Wareing. 
Musical Visitor.—John Church Company, Cincinnati. May. 15 cents. 
The May Music Festival. 
Anthem: ‘Thou Art My Portion,” by H. P. Danks ; and ether Music. 


.Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. May. 15 cents. 
Ancient Musical Instruments. Illustrated. 
Piano Solo: “ Alpen Lieder,” by RK. E. Henninges, and other Music. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


National Choir. —J. and R. Parlane, Paisley. June. 14. 


«A Welcome to Skye,” and other Standard Songs. 


New Quarterly Music Review.—6, New Burlington Street. May. 1s. 

The Harp in the Orchestra. John Thomas. 

Richard Hofman’s ‘‘ Praktische Instrumentationslehre.” 
. Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘* Bethlehem.” 

Johann Wilhelm Hassler. Louis T. Rowe. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. June. 2d. 
Mendelssohn as an Organist. F.G. Edwards. 
Consecutives in Hymn ‘Tunes. O. A. Mansfield. 


School Music Review.—Novello. June. Lid. 
The History and Uses of the Sol-Fa Syllables. Illustrated. W. G. Me. 
Naught 
Part-song : 


F. Corder, 


“« Sweet Day, so Cool,” by G. A. Macfarrev. 


Strad.—186, Fleet Street. June. 2:. 


Chats with Students on the Violin. Continued. J. T. Carrodus. 
Professor Savart’s Wouderful Experiments with the Ol Cremonese Vivlins. 
Wm. Wolff. 
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Strings.—185, Fleet Street. June. 2d. 
The Harp: Its Makers and Players. Continuel. J. G. Morley. 
Classical Composers of Violin Music. A. Mason Clarke, 
Sunday Magazine.—June. 
“Children’s Bedtime Hymn,” by Walter Spinney. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—June. 

Mr. Sims Reeves on the Art of Singing. Illustrated. Flora Klickmann. 

Vocalist.—35, University Place, New York. April. 20 cents. 
Woman’s Work in Music. Mrs. Theolore Sutro, and Kate S. Chittenden. 
Relation of Physical Exercise to Health. William D. Thomas. 
Science and Art of Breathing: VII. Frank H. Tubbs. 
Song: “Constancy,” by W. E. Haesche. 

Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteenth Street, New York. 

Ma 25 cents. 

Illustrate. L. A. Zellner. 
George L. Raymon. 


The Ear: How and What It Hears. 
Elocutionary Priuciples as applied to Music. LV. 
Voice in Speech. Edgar S. Place. 

The Education of the Elocutionist. S. H. Clark. 
Story of the Opera “Carmen.” Mabel Wagualls. 


ART. 


Antiquary.—June. 
The Antiquary among the Pictures. 


Art Journal.—J. 8. Virtne and Co. June. 2s. 6d. 
“The Revolutionist’s Bride—1799,.” After F. H. Kacmmerer, 
“ Running the Blockade.” After Briton Riviere. 
Leonardo da Vinci. Illustrated. J. P. Richter. 
Frederic Henri Kaemmer. Illustrated. Jean Bernac. 
The Selsey Peninsula. Illustrated. J. Stanley Little. 
‘The Henry Tate Collection. Illustrated. Walter Arms 
On the Setting of Stones. Illustrated. C. R. Ashbee. 
The Paris Salons. Illustrated. William Sharp. 


Century Magazine.—June. 
Old Dutch Masters: Adrian Van Ostade. Illustrate. ‘Timothy Cole 
Tissot’s Illustrations of the Gospel. Illustrated. Theodore Stanton. 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel. Illustrated. Will. H. Low. 


Fortnightly Review. —June. 
The Royal Academy. D. S. MacColl. 
The Two Salons. Mrs. Pennell. 


Good Words.—June. 


Rembrandt and His Work. Illustrated. J. M. Gray. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Eiusieleln. 50 Pf. Heft 9. 
Visit to a Bee-Father in Virginia. Illustrated. R. Blockmann. 
Copenhagen. Concluded. Illustrated. F. Esser. 

Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Weber. J. Odenthal. 


Chorgesang.—Haus om, Leipzig. 
rril 29. 
Max Pohle. With Portrait. R. € mt ll 
Choruses for Male Voices—“‘ Das Weisse Kleid,”’ by A. Maier, etc. 
May 13. 
F. S. Brtischweiler. With Portrait. 
The History of the German Lied. 
Dr. Philipp Spitta. T. Cursch-Btihren. 
Daheim,—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 
May 12. 
Elisabeth Euchler. 
Illustrated. 
May 19. 
W ith — R. Koenig. 
May 2 
Theodor Kirschner. With Portrait. 
Gottfried August Biirger. With Portrait. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 
Annette von Droste and Levin Schticking. 
Venice. Illustrated. Ida Arndts. 
Dr. Albert Wiesinger. J. Maurer. 
The English Aristocracy. 
Deutsche Revue.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
May. 


2 Mks. per quarter. 


2 Mks. per qr. 


Whitsuntide in Brazil. 
Erfurt—The German Garden-Town. H. von Spielberg. 


Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Weber. 


J. E. Freiherr you Grotthuss. 
40 Pf. Heft 11. 


Crispi chez Bismarck. Continued. 

Science and Authority. Joseph Langen. 

Hans Viktor von Unruh. Continued. 

Lothar Bucher. Karl Blind. 

Medicine Old and New. Dr. Theodor Puschmann. 

Voyage Round the World, 1887-8, Continued. 
Weimar. 

The Property Qualification.® R. 


H. von Poschinger. 


Prince Bernhard of Saxe- 


von Gneist. 


Unpublished Letters by Ferdinand Gregorovius. 


F, Althaus, 


6 Mks. per qr. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. June. 1s. 4d. 
** Lord Byron’s View, Harrow.” Etching by Francis Walker. 
“ Puritans and Cavaliers.” Engraving after H. Pille. 
Some Portraits of Byron. Illustrated. F. G. Kitton. 
The City of Dordrecht in 1593. Illustrated. Walter Armstrong. 
Glimpses of Artist-Life. M. H. Spielmann. 
The Art of Dressing an Historical Play. I)lustrated. 
‘The Great Tapestry in Exeter College, Oxford. Illustrate.t. 
Rawnsley. 


Seymour Lucas. 


Monthly Packet.—June. 
“The Valleys of Peace.” Cosmo Monkhouse. 
National Review.—June. 
Mortimer Menpes. 
Nineteenth Century.—June. 
Art at the Salons. Chas. Whibley. 
Studio.—5, Henrietta Street, Covent (iarden. May. 8d. 


In the National Gallery : 


The Actualists. 


Studies by Japanese Artists. Illustrated. Frank Dillon. 
Letters to Artists. VI. Bruges. Illustrated. William Patten. 
Albert Moore. Illustrated. Alfred Lys Baldry. 
Leather-Embossing as an Artistic Handicraft. Illustrated. F. Kruckl. 
A Single Lens in Portraiture. Llustrated. Ernst Lambert. 

Sunday Magazine.—June. 
The Painter of Eternal Youth+ Sir E. Burne-Jones. L. T. Meade 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Rundschau,.—L'itzowstr., 7, Berlin. 
Achim von Arnim’s Correspondence with Clemens Brentano. 
From My Life. Continued. Eduard Hanslick. 

The Future of the West Indies and the Nicaragua Canal. 
Handwriting and Character. W. Preyer. 

Rudolf Lindau. Erich Schmidt. 

Zone Tariffs. A. v. d. Leyen. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII, Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 

Criminal Statistics in Switzerland. Dr. G. H. Schmidt 
Freie Buhne.—Kithenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 
Hans von Biilow’s Letters to Richard Pohl. 
Modern .Fsthetics. Oskar Bie. 
The Training of Girls: a Symposium. 
The Berlin Concert Season, 1893-94. 
Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 

Otto Roquette. With Portrait. 
White Ant Hills. Illustrated. 
Accidents at Sea. W. Berdrow. 
Performances of German Classical Dramas. Dr. Burckhard. 
The Pampas of Argentina. Illustrated. E. Forst. 
The ‘‘ Sechseliiuten ” Festival at Ztirich, J. Weber. 

Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. May. 
Heinrich von Reder. With Portrait. G. Morgenstern. 
What is Morality? H, Starkenburg. 
Poems by Heinrich von Reder and Others. 
Henry George and Land Reform: Reply by B. Eulenstein. 
‘The Woman Question, Kiithe Schirmacher. } 
The ‘* Theatre of the Moderns” at Leipzig. Haus Merian. 

Gleichheit .—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. May 2 and 16. 
Inspectors’ Report on the Condition of Women in Baden Factories. 


H. Grimm. 


50 kr. 


50 Pf. May. 


H. Reimann. 


50 Pf. Heft 5, 


E. Falkenhorst. 


Internationale Revue tiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 


24 Mks. per annum. May. 
Major-Geueral C. 


—Friese und von Puttkamer, Dresden. 
The Landgravial House of Hessen-Homburg. 


Torpedo Boats. 








Canon H. D. 


6 Mks. per qr. May. 


Major Otto Wachs. 


May-June. 


von Herget. 
Aids to the Attainment of the Maximum Amount of Useful Services from 
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Coast Defence in Austria-Hungary. 
James Fillis and the Art of Equitation—A Cavalry Study. Continued. 


The Austrian Naval Schools and the Formation of a Naval Reserve Staff. 


Concluded. 
The Defence of the French Coasts. 
The Position of Belgium between France and Germany: Conclude‘. 
The Russian Musketry Instructions, 1893. 
The Latest Changes in the Organisation of the Roumanian Army. 


Jahrbicher fir die Deutzohe Armee und Marine.—A. Batb, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. May. 

On the Delimitation of the ‘eu ient Fortifiel Limits of the Empire. 

Exercises in Field Artillery Ranging and Observations of Artillery Fire. 

Major Layriz. 

Reform of the Military Code of Punishments. 

The Italian Army in the Second Half of 1893. 

Remount and Stud Establishments. Captain Lutz. 

On the Reduction of the Weight of Infantry Equipments. 

Notes from the Journal of a Prussian Officer in the Years 1813-14-15. 

Strategical Considerations on the Mediterranean. Lieut.-Colonel Hildebrandt. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.— Xt. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr. 
ay. 


Heinrich Leo’s Monthly Historical Reports and Letters. IX. Otto Kraus, 

Pestalozzi’s “ Leinhard und Gertrud” in Its Relation to the Present Day. 
Dr. R. Hanns. 

Religious Life in Russia. Continued. J. N. Potapenko. 


Magazin fur Litteratur.—Friedrichstrasse, 297, Berlin. 40 Pf, 

April 28. 

Music in the Light of Science. Prof. Lombroso. 
May 5. 

Art Life in Leipzig. -Karl Heine. 

Frieirich Schlig). J. J. David. 
May 12. 

The End of the Rougon-Macquarts. A. Kerr. 
May 28. 

Hamlet. J. Minor. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I, Fleischmarkt, 14, Vienna. 25 kr. 
z May 15. 
Hans von Btilow’s Letters to Richard Pohl. 


Neue Militarische Blatter.—26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 32 Mks. 
perann. May. 
Frederick the Great and his Jigers. Colonel Karl von Heil lorf. 
The Turkish **‘ Hamil” Cavalry. 
The War Navy of Japan. 
Historical Retrospect on the Question of Two Years’ Service. 
Reminiscences of the Insurrection in the Herzegovi 1882, 
The Military Security of the Italian Colonies in Africa. 
The French Cavalry School of Saumur. 
Strategical and Tactical Problems. 





Neue Revue.—I, Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 7 fl. per ann, 

May 2. 

The Universities and the Education of the People. L. Fleischner. 
May 9 

Press Reform. 

Research ia Musical History in Austria. Max Graf. 
May 16. 

The Hungarian Upper House. Dr. J. Deutsch. 
May 23. 

The New Italy. E. Ferrero. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 

No. 31. 

German Parliamentary Retrospect. 
No. 32. 

Heine and His Monument. 

Legislation for the Protection of German Workmen. 
No, 33. 

The Position in Austria and the Social Democrats. Dr. V. Adler. 

The Natural History of the Political C i 6m Dr. F. Grosse. 

34. 
Austria and the Social Democrats. Coes luded. 
Lombroso and His Defenders. K. Kautsky. 


Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 
Gerhart Hauptmann. Paul Schlenther. 
Talent and Tr ¢. Dr. Unruh. 
Cardinal Nico von Cusa. Moritz Cantor. 
The Commercial Policy of Germany. L. Fuld. 
Adrienne Lesouvreur and Moritz von Sachsen. Alfred v. d. Velie. 
Russia and France. Bernhard Stern. 


Mks. per qr. May. 






Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Kieiststr., 14, Berlin, 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 
June. 
The Responsibility of the Newspaper Editor. Prof. F. Oetker. 
Political and Economic Points in the Austrian Nationality Question. O. Wiltels- 
héfer. 
The Ev cy -al-Sozial Task in the Light of the History of the Church. Dr. A. 


Politic al C eeaiideone : Poland, Canal Proje:ts, ¢ 
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OF REVIEWS. 








Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miiller, Ziirich, 2Mks. May 
The Present Condition of the Coinage Question. C. Cramer, 

Heinrich Leuthold as a Translator. A. W. Ernst. 

Experiences of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877--8, Dr. A. Gilliéron. 


Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 34. May. 


The Intellectual and Historical Significance of the Theosophic Movement. Dr. 


Hubbe-Schleiden. 
Friedrich Nietzsche. P. Lanzky. 
The Suicide after Death. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—lHerder, Freiburg. 19 Mks. 80 Pf. 
perannum. May. 


Italian Monuments. Concluded. St. Beissel. 

The Relations of Political Economy to Social Science. H. Pesch.? 
Dean Stanley. A. Zimmermann. 

Greek Communion Hymns, G. M. Dreves. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
Heft. 11. 

Mayence. Illustrated. Dr. J. Nover. 

German Lighthouses. Illustrated. Hans Bohrat. 

The Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Illustrated. H. Grasberger. 

Reinerz. Illustrated. M. Heinzel. 

Atrial Navigation. W. Gentsch. 

Landsberg in Bavaria. Illustrated. 
Crabs. J. von Sydow. 

An Ascent of Totenkirchl. Ilustrated. E. Terschak. 
Schiller Houses in Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg. Illustrated. J. Minor. 


Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dreslen. 50 Pf. 
Heft 19. 
Spring Days at Abbazia. Illustrated. H. Noe. 
Heft. 20. 
Hallé. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 
Volcanoes in Greece. Dr. W. Bergmann. 
Emilie Herzog. With Portrait. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s 3 Honatshefte. .—53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
20 PI ay. 


Butterflies. Tllustrated. HH. Seidel. 
W. Hasemann, Artist, and His Home in the Black Forest. Illustrated. 
Hermiue Villinger. 
Trakehnen and Its Horses. Illustrated. H. v. Zobeltitz. 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir;Musikwissenschaft. ~<a opf and Mitel, 
Leipzig. 12 Mks. per annum. No. 1. 


Studies of the Ancient Instruments of the North in the Natio: 
Copenhagen. A. Hammerich. 

The National Musical Lied of 1770-1890. B. Seyfert. 

A Newly Discovered Aucient Greek Melody. P, Spitta. 


al Museum at 


Lt Care 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union Deutsche-Verlags-Gesellschift, Stuttgart. 

1Mk. Heft 10. 

The Zugspitz. Illustrated. H. Noé. 

Louise von Frangois. With Portrait. Clotilde von Schwarzkoppea. 

Tiger-Hunting in India. Illustrated. G. Schubert. r 

German Waterways to the East. N. von Engelnsteit. 

‘The Napoleon Legend in France. F. Vogt. — 

German Marble. Illustratel. A. v. Schriitter. 

Picturesque Plant Life in California. Tllustrated. K. Hailier. 

Gottfried Keller asa Painter J. Proelss. 


Die Waffen Nieder !—F. Pierson, Dresden. 6 Mks. per ann. 


May Day aud the Peace Movement. F. Stampfer. 
Military Service. II, M. Adler. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Msgs Monatshefte,—Brunswick. 
4 S. per ¢ 
-May. 
Max von Pettenkofer. With Portrait. H. Buchner. 
Hamburg. Illustrated. BR. Singer. 
‘The Towns and the Power of the Princes in the Mark Brandenh rg in t! 
Middle Ages. LL. Viereck. ee 
Three English Tombs—Francis Bacon, Thomas Carlyle, and D: me. 
With Portraits. : en ee 
June. 
Cyprus, the Bible, and Homer. Tllustrated. M. Ohnefalsch-Rivhter. 
Darwinism and Hygiene. H. Buchner. 
The Modern German Drama. With Portraits. I. Spielhagen. 
Goslar. Illustrated. A. Trinius. gs 


Zuschauer.—II. Durchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. per half-year. 
May 1. : 
Modern Opera and Frielrich Smetana. Concludel. B. Wellek. 
Adolf Friedrich Count von Schack. L, Berg. 
May 15. 
The Great Art Exhibition at Berlin, 1894, A. Brabant. 
Church Absolutism. 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 37, Bedford Street. 1fr.50c. May. 

Russian Notes. Illustrated. E. Obrecht-Baduel. 

Ambroise Thomas. With Portrait. A. de Bertha. 

Chateau de Rambouillet. Lllustrated. Henriette de Lixe. 

The Exposition of Souvenirs of Marie Antoinette and Her Time. 
A. Voruz. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques.—108, boulevard 

Saint-Germain, Paris. 18 frs. perannum. May 15. 

Frangois Martin, Governor of Pondicherry. <A. Fleury. 

International Private Right and the Conference of La Haye. L. Renault. 

Parliamentary and Political Notes: England, Bolivia, and Portagal. 


Illustrate.l. 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. M: ay 15. 
The Directing Classes in the Presence of Social Questions. Funck Brentano. 
The Material and Moral Condition of the Inhabitants of the Commune of 
Villemontoire. E. Forzy. 
Chroniques: Religious, Political, and Social. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
May. 

The English Army. Abel Veuglaire. 

Two Celebrated Women: George Eliot and George Sand. Auguste Glardon, 

Notes on Alpiue Scenery. Edouard Rod. 

Tron and Stee]. G. van Muyden. 

Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, English, Russian, Swiss, Scientific, 

and Political. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—6. Bridel, Lausanne. 
A Theory of Religions. Concluded. Aloys Berthoud. 
The Swiss and the Valleys of Piémont. W. Meille. 





< 





1fr.50¢, May 20, 


Correspondant.—l4, rue de l’Abbaye, Paris. 2 fr. 50 c. 
May 1. 
H. Taine. Edmond Biré. 
The Jesuits the Cause of the Twenty Years’ War. 
Joan of Arc. Attale du Corneau. 
The Catholic Episcopalians of Aucient Gaul. Abbé Trouet.’ 
The French on the Congo. Concluded. Abbé Louis Robert. 
Recollections by a Soldier of the Army of the Loire, 1870-1371. 
Derouet. 


Camille 


May 10. 
Our Sham Republics. 
Old Souvenirs of the Prince de Joinville. Th. Froment. 
Palestrina—A propos of His Third Centenary. Michel Brenet. 
The Revolutionary Movement in Italy. Comte J. Grabinski. 
Two Portraits of Women in the Tuileries: Madame Cavaignac and Madame 
Oudinot. L. de L. de Laborie. 
The Brazilian Insurrection. L. Desforges. 
May 
The Jews in Central Greece under Alexan ler the Great and His Successors, 
S. E. Le Cardinal Meignan. 
Our Sham Republics. Concluded. 
The Last Chancellor of France: Duc Pasquier. L. de L. de Laborie. 
The Salons of the Champs-Elysées and the Exhibition of the Champ de Mars. 
Roger Peyre. 
A Diplomat in London, 1871-1877. 
The Revolutionary Movement in Italy. 











Charles Gavard. 

Continuel. Comte J. Grabinski. 

Ere Nouvelle.—33, rue des feoles, Paris. 1 fr. 25. May. 

Ludwig Feuerbach. Concluded. F. Engels. 

Taras Sevcenco, Russian Poet. C. Gherea. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer and Svcialism. Paul L 

Old and New Metaphysics. Continued. (i. 
Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. 80c. May. 

Erotism and Mysticism in Art. Hugues Rebell. 

Reorganisation of the Courts of Justice. Saint-Antoine. 

Is the Universe Limited? Continued. Antoine Cros. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris, 3 fr. 50. c. May. 
The French Senate and Algeria. Ch. Roussel. 

Socialism in England. E. Lamé Fleury. 

The Superannuation Fund and the Scheme of the Committee. E. Rochetin. 
The Agricultural Movement in France. G. Fouquet. 














Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
40 frs. perannum. May. 
Discipline, Subordination, and External Marks of Respect. General Drago- 
mirov. 
The Question of the Pontoon Corps and the Proposed Law for its Suppression. 
The 6th Army Corps and the Covering Troops. 
The Role of the German Cavalry Divisions between August 8 and September 1, 
1870. 
Formation and March of Large Infantry Masses Immeiiately Prior to a Fight 
The (: — aign of 1814: the Cavalry of the Alliel Armies. Commandant 
Wei 
Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 frs. pe 
- May 6, 13. 
The Fétes of the French Revolution. Continued. Julien Tiersot. 
May 20. 
The Thousandth Representation of ‘* Mignon.” 











r annum, 





Mercure de France.—15, Rue de I’Echaudé-Saint-Germain, Paris. 1 fr. 
June. 

Lecture on Ibsen’s ‘‘ The Enemy of the People.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. Camille Mauclair. 

Recollections of Richard Wagner. Continued. 

Edvard Grieg. Julien Leclercq. 

The Salons of 1894, Camille Mauclair. 


Monde Artiste.—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50c. May 6 
Song: “ L’Etranger,” by Charles Levadé. 
May 20. 
The Thousandth Performance of “‘ Mignon.” Illustrate1. Edmond Stoullig. 
Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 62 frs. per annum. 
May 1. 
Notes and Recollections. II. J. de Nittis. 
On the Way to Timbuctoo: the Diary of a Frenchwoman. 
tain. 
Jeanne d’Arc. H. Bateau. 
The Part P layed by Love in Fiction. A. Albalat. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 
May 15. 
Notes and Recollections. III. J. de Nittis. 
On the Way to Timbuctoo: the Diary of a Frenchwoman. Continued. Madame 
P. Bonnetain. 
A Disciple of Emile Zola: J. K. Huismans. J. Moog. 
A Bridge Across the koglish Channel. J. H. Villemont. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


Laurent Tailhade. 


Hans de Wolzogen. 


Madame P. Bonne- 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
5 frs. per annum. 
May 1. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Letters of Gérard de Nerval. Louis de Bare. 
The BélL.saire Expedition to Africa. H. Castonnet des Fosses. 
The Salon of 1394. Gustave Haller. 
May 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Letter from Antwerp. 
Herman Bang and the Contemporary Novel of Denmark. 
ville and F, de Zepelin. 
Blanco White. W. E. Gladstone, 
Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. May 1. 
Advance and Retrograde Ideas. Urbain Guérin. 
Social Question in Germany. Georges Blondel. 
The Provilent Institutions of ‘* La Ménagére.” 
The Social Peace Unions of Lille. Albe 


Vicomte de Colle- 


Ernest Lévy. 





The Real America. Rapha*l G. Lévy. 

A New Social State in India and its Consequences, from a European Point of 
View. 

Summary of the Monography of a Workman’s Family of Orleans. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1 fr. 25. 


R. Gilbert. 








Singers of the French Revolution : > Trial. Victor Fournel. 
The Foyer of the Théatre de l’Odéon. Frédét fenriet. 

The Polish Theatre. Concluded. Casimir Zalewski. 

Ibsen’s Doll’s House. 





May 15. 
Lecture on Les Menechmes, by Regnard. Francisqne Sarcey. 
Dramatic Art in the Salons of 1894. Frédéric Henriet. 7 
The Spanish Theatre. Contamiue de Latour. 
Revue Blanche.—1, rue Laffitte, P: 
Essay on the Physiology of Poetry, apropos 
Jules de Gaultier. 
Conversations with Eckermann, 
Revue Bleve.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
May 5. 
rhe Allies ofGermany. L. Ordéga. 


1fr. May. 
Paul Verlaine’s Poems. 











The Campaign of 1792 described by an ex- Dragoon of the Condé Cay 
Against Metaphysics. J. Bourdeau. 
May 12. 
Fren h Humor: ists: MM. Grossglaude, Willy, Alphonse Allais, Courtelaine. 
(raston Bergeret. 


The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. L. Béclard. 
fhe Presideutship of the Republic and Its Irresponsibility. Eugéne 
d’Eichthal. 






” _ May 19. 
Edonard Grenier. Emile Faguet. 
J. Vadier, Member of the National Conver 
way 
Literary Education at the Polytechni 
A Mystic Ralionalist: Fr. H. Jacsbi. 
A Case of Exorcism in England in the 
The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—13, King 
May 1. 


ition. Albert Tournier. 








St., Strand. 62 fis. per ann, 


Seneffe (1674). Duc D’Aumale. 
Optical Theories. P. Duhem. 


Phe Alexandrian School of Literature. E. Faguet. 
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Modern Economics. A. Moireau. 
Catherine Sforza. Viscount Melchior de Vogue. 
Prévost-Paradol and His Selected — G. Valbert, 

ay 1 
A Last Campaign (1675). Duc D’Aumale. 
The n Question in Equatorial Africa. H. Deherain. 
Sophie Kovalesky. A. Barine 
Public Works and the Deemplayed. Comte D’Haussonville. 
New Grounds of Belief. Levy Brubl. 


Revue @’Economie Politique. 22, Rue Soufflot, Paris, 
frs. per ann. May. 
Neo-Collectivism. Ch. Pon 
Some Thoughts on the Income Tax. Jacques Dumas. 
Political Economy : Its Method and Theory. Concluded. G, Schmoller. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 
1 


ay 1. 
Morocco and the European Powers. Map and Illustrations. Marcel Paisant. 
Exotic Fruits. Illustrated. Henri Coupin. 
The Evolution of Cycles and ane , hastrates J. H. Aubry. 

May 

Antwerp. Illustrated. IL. Van Keymeulen. 
Louis Kossuth and His Work. ee Edouard Sayous. 
Force in the Universe. Léo 
Utilisation of the Falls of Wages. Illustrated. Ch. Marsillon. 


Revue Frangaise 4 V’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rued la 
Victoire, Paris, 2frs. May. 
Tonkin. Schreiner. : " - 
Persian Wars and Treatise with Russia. A. Lacoin de Vilmorin. 
The Penetration of the Sahara. 
The Civil War in Brazil. Georges Demanchs. 
Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates. 12 frs. per annum. May. 
Bonaparte’s Nephew: Prince Victor Napoleon, Ch. Woeste. 
The Evolution of the Lyrical Poetry and Work of Richard Wagner. J. G. 
Freson. 

The Defeat of Napoleon: 1814 and 1815. Alfrei de Ridder. > 
Beyond the Pyrenees: Recollections and Sketches of Spain. Julien Relhiaé. 
Art Notes: Bernard Mannfeld. William Ritter. 
The Islands of Normandy. M. Halewyck. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—39, Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris. 
56 francs per annum. 

Historical Account of the Port of Lorient: 1893-1809. 

Obock and Abyssivia. Lieut, Alvarez. 

The U. 8. Cruiser Columbia. Lieut. Lesquivit. 

The Newfoundland Fisheries in 1893. 


Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 francs per 
annum. May 1. 
The Second Empire and the Workman. E. Lamy. 
The Philosophy of the Uniform. Comte de Butler. 
Rubhiére’s Indiscretions. M. Tourneux. 
Memoirs, 1829-30. II. Baron d’Haussez. 
Our Coast Defences. Patiens. 
May 15. ‘ 
From St. Louis to Segou. Commandant Monteil. 
The Second Empire and the Workman. E. Lamy 
After the Harvest. Madame Caro. 
The Roumanians of Hungary. H. Gaidoz. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—246, Via di Ripetta, Rome. 

May 5. 

Are the Freemasons a Benevolent Society ? 

Nicholas III. (Orsini), 1277-1280. Continued. 

The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 
May 19. 

A Memorial for Arbitration to the Gov Seseansite of the World. 

On the Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

A Hypercritical Diplomat and the Bible. A Reply to a Recent -Aiticle in the 

Contemparary Review. 


La Nuova a - Fe del Corso, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 
May 1. 


25 frs. per ann. 


The Repentance of Manzoni’s “ Innominato.” A. Graf, 
Kossuth and Cavour in 1860. Conclusion. L. Chiala, 
The Rights of the Soul. Criticism of a new drama by, G. Giacosa. F. 
Martini. 
The Art of To-day. Ugo Fleres. 
The International Medical Congress at Rome. T. Gualdi. 
May 15. 
T. Grossi and other Vernacular Poets. Cesare Cantri. 
Saturno Gerona. A Biographical Sketch. D. Gnoli. 
The a a and Death of Napoleon in Contemporary Poetry. Conclusion. .A. 
ed 
Taxation and Public Debt. Conclusion. A. Romanelli. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—2, Via della Pace, Florence. 30 frs. per ann. 
May 1. 

Roman Poets of the XIXth Century. P. E. Castagnola. 

The United States and the Chicago Exhibition. G. Santarelli. 

Rudiments of Economic Science. A. Rossi. 

Memorials of the Church from the 1Vth to the XTIIth Centu .. E. Farri. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germaiu, Paris. 3 frs. May: 
The Rules and Methods of Sociology. E. Durkheim. 
Sensatian and Analysis. F. Rauh 
The Diverse Meanings of Power iu Sc‘ence and Metaphysics. I. Weber. 
Descartes and Contemporary Doctrines. A. Fouillée. i 

_ Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 60.c. May 1. 
Freeland. ‘Dr. Théodore Hertzka. 
Divination and Thought-Reading. Rood L. Caze. 

» May 15. ; 

Freeland. Concluded... Dr. T. Hertzka. 
Fin de Siécle Spirits and Spiritualists. Dr. A. de Neuville. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin. 60c. May 5. 
The Accessory Sciences of Medicine in the Faculties of Science and Maritime 
Stations. H. de Lacaze-Duthiers. 
Exterior Poisons. Charles Richet. 
‘The Navigation of the Extreme Orient. L. Reverchon. 
May 12. 
Conferences of the Chemistry Society of Paris. Van’t Hoff. 
Exterior Poisons. Continued. Charles Richet. 
Charles Julien Brianchon. J. Boyer. 
May 19. 
Eléctric Traction for Railways and Tramways. C. M. Gariel. 
Paracelse: the Man and His Work. M. Cabanes. 
The Laboratory of Experimental Psychology in Madison University. H. de 
Varigny. 
May 26. 


The Science of Force in Secondary. Education. H. Le Chatelier. 
Revue Sociale et Politique.—11, Rue Ravenstein, Brussels, 5 frs. 
May. 


Auguste Couvreur. Paul Errera. 
‘The New Labour Regulations in Germany. P. Mitllendorff. 
Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr.50c¢. May: 
Shall Life be a Harniony or a Struggle? 
Monogamy aad Free Union, Fernand Pelloutier. 
The First of May Celebrations. Adrien Veber. 
Socialism in Germany. H. Thurow 
The Labour Movement iu Switzerland. H. Brantiug. 
Revue de Théologie. “y, Faubourg du Moustier, Montauban 
(Tarn-et-Garonne), 6 frs. May. 
The Evolution ‘of English Theology from the Reformation to the Present Day: 
Continued. P. Fargues. 
Moral and Metaphysical Objection to the Pre-existence of Jesus Christ. H.. 


s. : 
The Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. H. Dannreuther. 


Vie Contemporaine.—8, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
May 1. 


. Memoirs of a French Soldier. Jules Simon. 


The Minister of the Colonies. 

The First Years of Catherine II. of Russia. L. Léger. 

A Journey in Armenia: Tiflis to Erivan. Arpaud de Monpéreux. 
The Excavation of Delphes. Henri Le< _ 





May 
Apropos of the Centenary of Polytee mad Sé ‘hool of Paris: The Inside Life of 
the School. E. Estauneé. 
Tempests and Cyclones. H. Faye. 
‘The Watteau Monument and Exposition. Tllustratel. Gustave Larroumet. 


MAGAZINES. 


Caterina Sforza: A Historical Sketch. Conclusion. LL. Bosiari. 
The Private Life of Heinrich Heine. M. Ricci. 
The Biblical Question and the Papal Encyclical. Eufrasio. 
May 16. 
Two Books about Italy. G. Grabinski. 
‘Taxation and National Wealth. ©. Pozzoni. 
Keep Watch over the Electoral Lists. R.Corniani. 
The English Clergy and the Labour Question. E. Rossi. 


La Riforma Sociale.—Via Tritone 197, Rome. 25 frs per ann. May 1@ 
Free Trade and Protection. Alfred Naguet. 

The Natural Right to'Property. David G. Ritchie. 

The Origin of the Doctrines of Saint-Simon: George Weill. 

The Sulphur Industry iu Sicily. Dr. N. Colajanni. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina 76, Rome. , May. 
Determinism in Positive Sociology. Conclusion. © Prof. G. Rossignoli. 
he Social Question in Sicily. . 'T’. Carini. 
The Church in.the Middle Ages in Tuscany. C. Sardi. 
Rivista Marittima Tipografia del Senato. —Rome. 25 lire. per 
annum. ay 
Naval Strategy. D. Bonamico. 
Electric Ventilators. Dr. L. Pasqualini. 
Torpedo Boats in a Fleet Action. Lieut. Cipriani. 


Rivista per le Signorine.—Via Pautauo 26, Milan, 
May 1 
English Girls, Sofia Bisi Albini. 
May 15. 
Children of Art. Fanny V. Mussini. 
Amongst Italian Poets. Prof. G. A. de Zigany. 
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THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 
annum. 
May 5. 
“The Conversion of St. Augustin and the ‘‘‘Te Deum.” ‘Tirso Lopez. 
Meteorology in Spain. Angel Rodriguez. 


“The Christian-Rabbinical Congress of Tortosa (1413). F. Perez-Aguado. 


May 20. 
The Literature of Galicia. F. B. Garcia. 
Meteorology in Spain. Angel Rodriguez. 
The Broken Lyre. J. G. Lopez-Valdemoro. 
‘Baptism in Private Houses. Honorato del Val. 

Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 
4 setas per atinum. May. 
The Collection of Papyri and Other Egyptian Antiquities bel nging to the 
Archduke Raniero. Juan Valera. 

-Juan del Encina and the Early Days of the Spanish Theatre. E. Cotarelo. 
‘How the Jap inese Served the Crew of the Sau Felipe (1596). C. F. Duro. 
“The Varela Case. P. D. Montero. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids,—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street, 3s, May. 
Andividualism of Language. Prof. H. Logeman. 
Health Notes: Cures, Clothing, and Food. Geertruida Carelsen. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Dr. Ch. M. van Deventer. 
Impressions of Athens and Florence. Louis Couperus. 
A Stained Glass Window in the New University Buildiug at Utrecht. Jan Veth. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Calle de Pizarro 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 

April 30. 

Political Authority in Contemporary Society. E. Sanz y Escartin. 

The Spanish Regency. Anselmo Fuentes. 

A Programme for a New Party. J. Cascales y Mufioz. 
May 15. 

Limousine Literature. Constantino Piquer. 

Political Authority in Contemporary Society. E. Sanz y Escartin. 

Cesare Pascarella as a Poet. A. Fernandez Merino. 

The Battle of Mobile (1864). Emilio Blanchet. 


Revista Cubana.—Havana. 11 dols. 50 cents peraunum. No. 2. 
The Chief Cause of Spanish Inferiority in Science. Dr. A. Rosell. 
The Currrency Question in the United States. Pablo Desvernine. 
Dramatic Curiosities. Alfred Copin. 
The Law of Natural Selection. G. A. Cuadra:do, 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. May. 
The Elections. H. J. Biederlack. 
The Characteristics of Intermediate and Higher Education. Dr. P. van 
* Geer. 
The Decrease in the Population of Friesland. Dr. V. Bruinsma. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—The Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm. 4 kr. per annum. No. 3. 
“Woman as Guardian of the Poor. Ernst Beekman. 

“On the Threshold of Asia. M. Anholm. 

‘The Posthumous Writings of A. Ch. Leffler. F. Chg. 


Danskeren.—Jungersen, Nygird, and Schrier, Kolling. 8 kr. per 
annum. May. 
The Youth of Ernst Trier. Ludvig Waguer. 
«On the Message of Ernst Trier’s Death. Hedvig Holmstrim. 
From Iceland. Jon Jonsson. 
At the Grave of Lieut.-Col. Dalgas. L. Schrider. 


Kringsjaa.—Olaf Norli, Christiania.’ 2 kr. per quarter. April 30 
“George Eliot. V. H. Tambs Lyche. 
The French Chamber of Deputies. Illustrated. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterstedt Society, Stockholm. 10 kr. perann. No. 2. 


Tautology. A. Noreen. 
A Journey through Greece. Joh. Forchhammer. 


Francois Coppée: A Bard's Life-History. Nils Erdmann. 
The Artist Christen Kibke. Jul. Lange. 
Russia under Tzar Peter. Gerh. Hornemann. 


Nyt Tidskrift,—De Tusen Hjem’s Forlag, Christiania. 8 kr. per annum. 
No. 6. 
A Poet’s Complaint on the Indifference of Nature. Chr. Collin. 
The First Spring Exhibition. Andreas Aubert 
Viktor Rydberg: A Portrait-study. Nils Erdmann. 
Svensk Tidskrift. —Frans von Schéele, Upsala. 10 kr. perannum. No. 2 
Workmen’s Insurances. Hj. Palmstierna. 
The Indifferentism of the Church: Its Causes and Effects. Teodor Frid. 
The Overcrowding of the Medical Profession. 
Tilskueren.—®. Galschiot, Copenhagen. 12kr. perannum. No. 4, 

Anarchism. Gerson Trier. 
Two Letters from the Brothers Kierkegaard. Edgar Collin. 





“No student of contemporary affairs can afford to be without it.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW R#HADY—THE 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Annual Index and Guide to Periodical Literature 


(COVERING THE YEAR 1893). 


Price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 5d.; cloth gilt. 


OR four years the “ Annnal Index and Guide to Periodicals ” has been issued, and the work has covered 
the years 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893. Section I. of each volume forms a guide to the Periodical 
Literature of the World, giving particulars as to the scope of the magazines and reviews, with 

prices, addresses, &c.; while Section II. is a complete Index to the Contents of the leading English and 


American magazines and reviews during each year. 


The work, in short, is specially designed to help 


librarians, authors, journalists, and literary workers generally. It is universally admitted to be the best 
work in its line ever published. It is, indeed, an “absolutely indispensable work of reference” for 
Librarians, Booksellers, Journalists, Clergymen, and all Contributors to the literature of 


-our time. 


With the help of these Annual Indexes, the student or writer can easily ascertain in what Periodicals 
he can read articles on almost any subject; and, as the more recent Magazines and Reviews are to be found 
in the newer as well as the old Public Libraries, these mines of current thought need no longer remain 
anexplored en the shelves with such a handy Key issued at a price within the means of all. 





Vols. 1. (1890), II. (1891), 111. (1892), and IV. (1893), may still k2 had, price 5s. each, or by post, 5s. 5d. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.c 
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INDEX. 
Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 
A. C.(. American Catholic Quarterly Review. 4 R. Fortnightly Review. 
A. J.P. American Journal of Politics. Forum. 


A.A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of Fr. L. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


Natural Science. 
Nature Notes, 
Nautical Magazine, 


Political and Social Science. Free R. Free Review. New England Magazine. 
Ant. Antiquary. G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. New Ireland Review. 
Arch, R. Architectural Record. God. Geographical Journal. New Review. 
Arena, «a. 0. P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New World. 
Arg. Argosy. « G. W. Good Words. Newbery House Magazine. 
: Asclepiad. G. T. Great Thoughts. Nineteenth Century. 
A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Harp. Harper’s Magazine, North American Review. 
Ata. talanta Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Our Day. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. H. Humanitarian. Outing. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazite. I. Idler. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. | Fa FA Index Library. Pall Mall Magazine. 
B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. J. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. Philosophical Review. 
Bkman. Bookman. I. R. Investors’ Review. Poet-Lore. 
B. Borderland. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
C.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 


Cal. R. Calcutta Review. 


Jewish Quarterly. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychicd 





€.1.M. Californian Illustrated Magazine. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Research. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. + Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
C.F. M. Casseli’s Family Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Quarterly Review. r 
C.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal, J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 7 er. 
Cas. M. Cassier’s Magaziue. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. Jur. R Juridical Review. teliquary. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. K. 0. King’s Own. Review of the Churches, 
Cc. J. Chambers’s Journal. kK: Knowledge. St. Nicholas, 
Char. R. Charities Review. L. Leisure Hour. Science and Art. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Libr. Library. Scots Magazine. 
€h.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. . Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
ake Contemporary Review. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Cc. Cornhill. Luc. Lucifer, Shake Shakespeariana. 
Cos. © Cosmopolitan. Lud. M. Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. Str. Strand. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Ly. Lyceum. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
D. R. Dublin Review. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Tee ‘Temple Bar. 
Econ. R, Economic Review. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Th, Theatre. 
S. R. Edinburgh Review. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Think. Thinker. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. M. E. Merry England. U.S. M. United Service Magazine, 
Ed. R. L, Educational Review, London. Mind Mind, Wake Westminster Review. 
Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. Mis. R Missionary Review of the Wor) W.H Woman at Home. 
. WH. English Historical Review. Mod. R. Modern Review. ¥. BR. Yale Review. 
E.I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mon. Monist. ye Young Man. 
Ex. Expositor. M. Month. Y. We Young Woman. 
Ex.T. Expository Times. M. P. Monthly Packet. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. Nat. R. National Review. 


Adams, Hannah, Elizabeth P. Gould on, N E M, May. 
Africa, (see also under Egypt) : 
a gm Conquest in Africa : 
Cos, 
Uganda my: and Present, Rev. R. P. Ashe on, Sun M, June. 
Imperial Interests in Bast Africa, Black, June. 
The Cape of Storms: Cape of Good Hope, Mae, June. 
Niger Territories, Major L. Darwin on, Nat R, June. 
Agriculture, (see also under United States) : 
New Evidence on Agricultural Depression, by W. EK. Bear, Nat R, June. 
Market Gambling, W. E. Bear on, C R, June. 
American Literature : 
Some Boston Writers of To-day, Oscar Fay Adams on, M P, June. 
American People, (see also under United States) : 
Home Life, English and American, Price Collier on, F, May. 
Anarchy and the Napoleonic Reviv al, Karl Blind on, N A R, May. 
Anthropology : 
The Age of the Human Race according to Modern Science and Biblical 
Chronology, Rev. J. A. Zahm on, A C Q, April. 
Archeology, see Contents of the Antiquar: ". 
A May Education for America, R. W, Gibson and Barr Ferree on, Eng 
fay 
Arctic "Exploration: 
How I Discovered the North Pole, by J. Munro, C F M, June. 
Armenia: 
The Armenian Question in Russia, H. F. B. Lynch on, € R, June. 
Armies, (see also Contents of United Service Mayrzines) : 
The Future of the Wounded in War, Archibald Forbes on, Serib, June. 
The Infantry, Mac, June. , 
Commissions in the German Army, C,"June. 
Asia (see also under India, Japan): 
Across the Backbone of Asia, by “eid Lanslell, @ W, June. 
Across ve on a Bicycle, by T, G. Allen, jun., and Wm. L. Sachtleben, 
CM, June. 
Astrononiy : 2 
How to Study Astronomy, by Agnes Giberne, Y W, June. 
. Celestial Photography, Alex. Morgan on, Long, June. 
Athletics 
The Limi of Athletics for Brain-Workers, Maurice Thompson on, Chaut, 


Matabeleland, Claire A. Orr on, 


Austrian, Tyrol in 1809, by Alice Salzmann, K O, June. 





Balzac, Honoré de, Realism of, W H. Gleadell on, G M, June 
Bible and Biblical Criticism (see also Contents of the iibtin ‘il World, Expositor, 
Homiletic Review, Thinker) : 
Elijah and Elisha, Dr. Marcus Dods on, Y M, June. 
Bibles in the Bible Society’s Library, F. M. Holmes ov, G T, June’ 
Biologic Sociology, Failure of, S. N. Patten on, A A P S, y 
Bjérnson, Bjirnstjerne, Leily Elsner on, G T, June. 
Bookbindings of the Present, Brander Matthews on, C M, June. 
Border Peasantry, G. F. Ogilvie on, Scots, June. 
Bourbaki, Archibald Forbes on, U § M, June. 
Brooke, Lady, Ranee of Sarawak: Interview by R. Blathwayt, W H, June. 
Brown, John, in Springfield, Harry A. Wright on, N E M, May. 
Browning, Robert, see Contents of Poet Lore. 
Canada, see Contents of Canadian Magazine. 
Carlyle, Thomas, 
Some Letters and Conversations of Carlyle, Sir Edward Strachey on, A M, 
June. 
Carpenter, Bishop Boyd, Sun M, June. 
Catholic Church, (see also Contents of American Catholic Quarterly, Merry 
England, Month): 
Hostility to Roman Catholics, George Parsons Lathrop and Bishop Doane on, 
, May. 
“The Jesuit Relations, Jane M. Parker on, N E M, May. 
Channel Bridge, Prince of Monaco on, F R, J me. 
Charity, see Contents of Charities Review. 
Chicago and the World’s Fair: 
Maine at the W orld’ 's Fair, Charles P. Mattocks on, N E M, May. 
Children’: 
Infancy : Its Perils and Safeguards, by Hugh R. Jones H, June. 
Child-Nurture, J. Monro Gibson on, Sun M, June. 
Child-Study : A Teacher’s Record of Her Pupils, by Mary E. Laing, F, 
May. 
The Child set in the Midst, by Wilfrid Meynel!, M E, May. 
Church and Christianity : 
The Cumulative Evidence of Christianity, by Bishop Fraser, y . a May. 
The Peerlessness of Christian Theism, by Joseph Cook, O D, A 
Church History : 
The Development of the Historic Episcopate, Vernon Bartlet on, C R, 
June. 


Cinque Ports, Lord Wardens of, P M M, June. 
Coleridge, 8S. T., John Dennis on, L H, June. 
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Colonies and Imperial Federation : 
he Arrogance of Englishmen a Bar to Imperial Federation, by Theodore 
Napier, Scots, June. 
Colorado River : 
The Rock Dwellings on the Cafions of Colorado, C, June. 
Condition of the People : 
Helping Others to Help Themselves, by Nathan a N AR, May. 
Cotehele: A Feudal Manor House of the West, A. H. Malan on, P MM, 
June. 
Covenanters: Principles of the Covenanters, Rev. J. M. Foster on, O D, 
ril 


April. - 
Cranbrook, Earl of, Interviewed, R R R, May. 
Crime: The Identification of Habitual Criminals, C J, June. 
Cycling: Across Asia on a Bicycle, by T..G. Allen, jun., and Wm. L. Sacht- 
leben, C M, June. 


Dante: His Times and His Work, by A. J. Butler, M P, June. 
Devonshire House, Mary 8. Warren on, WH, Juue. 
Disciples : What Makes a Dis iple? by Wm. F. Black, Chaut, May. 
Discipline, Decay of, T B, June. 
Dogs : 

N. S. Shaler on, Scrib, June. 

Champion Dogs, by Guy Clifford, Lud M, June. 

‘uluth City, S. A. Thompson on, N E M, May 


‘ucation, (see also under Universities, School Board, and Contents of Eiulnea- 
tional heviews, Educational Times, .'ournal of Fducation, University 
Eatension, University Extension Journal, University Extension World): 

che Scope of the oe School, M. V. O’shea on, A M, June. 

Cranleigh School, Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, June. 

Girton College, I, pS 


Egypt 
‘The Pp roposed Nile Reservoir, Professor Mabaffy and Frank Dillon on, N C, 
June. 


Electricity, (see also Contents of Engineering Magazine) : 

How Ele tric ity is Measured, by A. E. Kennelly, Cas M, May. 
Engiveering, see Contents of Cassicr’s Magazine, Enginecring Magazine. 
English People: 

Home Life, English and American, by Price Collier, F, May. 

Mayfair and the Muses, by Arnold Haultain, Black, Juue. 
Enthusiasm or Hysteria? by ‘IT. Mackay, Nat R, June. 
Evolution and Creation, Prof. T. G. Bonney on, Think, June. 
Explosives, Modern, W. Lascelles-Scott on, N C, June. 


Finance, (see also Contents of Investors’ Review, Bankers’ Magazine, Board of 
Prave Journal) : 
The Budget and Local Taxation, W. M. J. Williams on, F R, June 
Bimetallists at the Mansion House, M. G. Mulhall on, C R, June. 
— rying Need for Reforms in Our Company Law, Judge Emden on, N C, 
ne. 
Ai Prosperity and Prices, Cecil B. Phipson on, W R, June. 
ishing 
American Game Fishes, Leroy M. Yale ov, Serib, June. 
‘Trout-Fishing in New Zealand, Mae, June. 
Flammarion, Camille, Astronomer, R. H. Sherard on, MeCl, May. 
Fletcher, A. E., Ex litor of the Daily Chronicle, Y M, June. 
Flower Girls, Eliz. L. Banks on, E I, June. 
France, (see ‘also under Grasse, Parix, Vézel Provence): 
Anarchy and the Napoleonic Revival, Karl Blind oo, NAR, May. 
French Diplomacy under the Third Republic, M. de Blowitz on, Harp, 
June. 
L’Ancien Régime, Prof. St. George Mivart on, A C Q, April. 
Fuller, Lie, Mrs. M. ‘iriftith on, Str, May. 
Future, Glimpses of, by Rev. J. Rice Byrne, H, Juue. 


Galloway Bygones, by S. Rt. Crockett, L H, June. 


» Gambling : 


Principles and Programme of the Anti-Gambling League, J. Iawke on, 
New R, June. 
Gas: 
Water-Gas and Coal-Gas Compared by C I. Humphreys, Eng M, May. 
Gecgraphy, see Contents of Geographical Sse Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society and Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Geology, (see also Contents of the Geological Magazine, Journal of Geology, 
Science Progress) : 
— Periods in the Northern, Hemisphere, P. L. Addison on, P M M, 
June, 
Germany and Prussia : 
The Government of German Cities. Albert Shaw on, C M, June. 
Religious Life in Germany, Rev. R.S. Ashton on, ‘Sun H, June. 
German Literature : 
Recent German Fiction, Black, June. 
ee of the Living and of the Dead, by Rev. W. S. Blackstock, Can M, 
ay. 
Glacial Period, see under Geology. 
Gladstone, W illiam E., 
J. Castell Hopkins on, Chaut,. May. 
* Gladstone Intime, by Howard Paul, Fr L, June. 
Gloves, Alice Isaacson on, G W, June. 





: Gordon, General, Rescue of, C F M, June. 


Gorst, Sir John, ‘Interview, H, June. 
Grant, General, see Contents of MeClure’s Magazine. 
"Grasse, Helen R. Rockwell on, Fr L, June. 


xm see under Sandwich Islands. 
ebrew-Writing: How Old is It? by ze av. John Urquhart, K O,. June. 
Heredity, Helen H. Gardever on, A, May. : 
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Himalayas: A Substitute for the Alps, by Leslie Stephen, Nat R, June. 
Historical Industries, James Schouler on, Y R, May. 


Homer : 
The Comic Ballads of Homer, Thomas Hodgins on, Can M, May. 
Horses : 
Horses in Trade, Traffic, and Transportation, by Alvan S. Southworth, Fr L, 
June. 


Pedigrees of British and American Horses, J. I. Lupton on, N C, Jane. 
Hutten, Ulrich -_ ie the Light of Recent Investigation, by Frank P. 
Goodrich, Y R, 
Immortality : Is Faith ina Future Life declining? by Elizabeth S. Phelps, 
F, May. 
India : 
A Vision of India, Mac, June. 
A Recent Run to the East, by Lord Brassey, N C, June. 
The Disaffection in Behar, Donald N. Reed on, F R, June. 
Ingonish, by Land and Sea, Frank Bolles on, A M, June. 
Insurance, National, 
Old-Age Pensions in Practice, H. W. Wolff on, C R, June 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association: The Story of a Beautiful Thing, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett,"Serib, June. 
Ireland (see also Contents of the New /reland Feview 
rhe Evicted Tenants Bill, Lord Monteagle on, N C, June 
Italy : 
rhe Effects on Italy of Her Foreign Policy, Prof. F. M. Warres on, Chaut, 


May. 


Japan : 
Japanese New Theology, Rev. J. L. Atkinson on, 0 D, 
g, Alfred Parsous on, Harp, June. 


The Japanese Spring 
Johnson, Prof. Edwin, Theory of, Chilperic on, Free R, June. 





Kansas, (see also under Railways 

rhe Struggle for Freedom in Kansas, Thomas Ewing on, Cos, May. 
Kidd’s (Benjamin), ** Social Evolution” 

farrer, Lord, on, C R, June. 

tobertson, John M., on, Free R, June. 
Kineto-Phonograph, Edison’s [ovention, A. and W. Kk. L. Dickson on, C M, 

June. 

Kinglake, Alexander W., Madame Olga de Novikoff on, New R, Ju 
Kingsley, Charles, as a Christian Socialist, by 5. Ek. Keeble, G@ T, June. 
Knox, John, and St. Giles’s, Rev. Isidore Harris on, Sun M, June. 
Kossuth, Louis, 

Nichol, Prof., on, Mae, June. 

Stillman, W. J., on, C M, June. 
Kriidener, Madame de, 5. M. 8. Pereira on, G W, June. 


Labour : 
lhe Miners’ Eight Hours Question, Walter T. Thomson on, W R, June 
rhe Right to Labour, by J. T. Blanchard, Free R, June 
Strikes: Their Objects, Causes, aud Effects, W. M. M: urshall on, Seots, 


June. 
Necessity of State Aid to the Unemployed, by Dr. Stauton Coit, F, May. 
Ihe Dangerous Absurdity of State Aid to the Unemployed, by D. Mc. 
Means, F, May. 
Land: 


First Steps in the Land Question, Louis F. Post on, A, May. 
Libraries, see Contents of the Library. 
Life-Saving: ‘The Kite as a Life-Saver at Sea, J. Woodbri'c2 Davis on, 
Eng M, May. 
Literary Critics, G. B. Burgin on, I, June. 
Loudon : 
lhe Tower Bridge, W. J. Gordon on, L H, June 
Some Curiosities of Westminster, by Mrs. Sin lair, G M, Ju 
Love, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, N C June. 
Lowell, James Russell, 
The Religion of Lowell’s Poems, Rev. M. J. Savage 
MacMahon, Marshal, the Soldier and the Man, by Very Rev. J. Hogan, AC Q, 
April. ‘ 
Man of the Moment, by Sarah (irand, A, May. 
** Marlborough,” by Lord Wolseley : 
Alison, General Sir Ar« —= 1, on, Black, June. 
Lang, Andrew, on, C R, June. 
Macaulay and Swift: Rejoinder by Lord Wolseley, U S M, June. 
Matter: Emma M. Caillard ov, G W, June. 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, Rev. H. R Haweis on, C R, June. 
Maximilian and Mexico, John Heard, jun., on, Serib, June. 
Mayfair and the Muses, by Arnold Hauitain, Black, June. 
Medicine, (see also Contents of the Medical Magazine): 
rhe Power of the Mind in the Cure of Disease, James R. Cocke on, A, 
May. 
Memory, Freaks and Fancies of, G M, June. 
Mexico and Maximilian, by J. Hearn, jun., Serib, June. 
Missions, see Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer and Missicnary 
Review of the World. 
Montaigne: A Practical Philosopher, C J, June. 
Mooseland and Muskegs, Lieut.-Co!ouel A. Haggard on, Black, June. 
Morris, Lewis, at Penhryn, E I, June. 
Mosaics: Decorative Art in our Chur hes, R R R, May. 
Mountaineering, (see also under Himalayas) : 
The‘ Development of Mountain Exploraticn, W. Martin Conway ov, New R, 
June. 
Municipal Government, (see also under United States) : 
Municipal Government: Past, Present, aud Future, Joseph Chamberlain on, 
New R, June. 
Mutualism, Philosophy of, Prof. Frank Parsons.on, A, May. 
Mystics and Saints, Rev. P. ‘I. Forsyth ov, Ex T, June. 
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Napoleon I., Declive and Fall of, Lord Wolseley on, P M M, « 
Nationality Movement of the Nineteenth Century, by Joho Dow ee Ww R, June. 
Natural History and Natural Science, (see also under Whales, the Racoon, and 
Contents of Natural Science and Science Gossip P): 
The Study of Natural he as a Recreation fur Sailors, David Wilson- 
Barker on, Naut M, M 
The Spring of the Year, or Richard Jefferies, Long, June. 
Field Notes, by John Burroughs, C M, June. 
Navies, (see also Contents of United Service Magazines) : 
England in the Mediterranean, Admiral Colomb on, N AR, ¥ 
New England : ed First Visit to New England, by Wm. ~ 48 Howells, 


Harp, Jun 
New Zealaud : Trout-Fishing, Mac, June. 
Niger Territories, Major Leonard Darwin on, Nat R, June. 
Notovitch’s (Nic 5 — ‘*The Unknown Life of Christ,” 
Hale on, N A R, May 
Ovean Highways, Lord iin Hamilton on, Nat R, June. 
Omnibuses: Out and At Home, Rev. A. RK. Buckland ow, G@ W, June. 
Orient, (see also under India) : 
The New North-West Passage to the Orient, J. M. Oxley on, Lipp, June. 
Oxford: Sunday at Oxford, Sun H, June. 


Palmerston, Lord, and the Queen, Hon. R. B. Brett on, N C, June. 
Palmistry : Noteworthy Hands, Hon. Mrs. Forbes on, New R, June. 
Paris: The Palace of the Elysée, Marie A. Belloc on, P M M, June. 
Parkes, Sir Henry, Interviewed, Y M, June. 

Parliamentary : 

Lord Rosebery’s Administration, Sir Chas. W. Dilke on, N A R. May 

‘The Stability of the House of Lords, by J. Castell Hopkins, F, May. 

Why not Dissolve? by H. W. Massingham, C R. June. 

The Future of Parties, Robert Wallace on, F R, Jane. 

The Case for an Independent Labour larty, by J. Keir Hardie, New R, 

June. 

A Platform Parliament, Black, June. 

Bargains in Parliament, Edward Porritt on, mM AR, 
Pauperism: Workhouses and Pauperism, Rev. T. B. Bas aon, H, June. 
Peace and Disarmament: Halt! C R, June. 

Philadelphia: The City of Homes, by Charles B. Davies, Harp, June. 
Phillips, Wendell, Memories of, by George W. Smalley, Harp, June. 
Post Office : Franks, L. M. P. Gammon on, Long, June. 
Pottery, Worship of, W. Roberts on, F R, June. 
Preaching: Famous English Preachers, ye 8. P. Cadman on, Chaut, May. 
Provence, Mrs. Josephine Butler on, Y W, June. 
Psychic Forces in Nature, Stinson Jarvis on, A, May. 
Psychology, (see also Contents of Psycho'ogical Review) : 
What is Mental Philosophy ? by Prof. George T. Ladd, Chaut, May. 


Queen Victoria and Lord Palmerston, Hon. R. B. Brett ou, N C, June. 
> 


Race Problems of America : 
The Race Problem in America, C. F. Aked on, C R, June. 
Transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Departmeat, Gen. 
on, A C Q, April. 
A Sun Dance among the Sarcees, by A. C. Shaw, Can M, May. 
Racoon and his Friends, W. T. Hornaday on, St N, June. 
Railways: 
Inclined- Railway Systems of the World, Theodore C. Ives on, Eng M, May. 
The New Derbyshire Railway, Edward Bradbury on, € F M, June. 
American Railways and American Cities, H. J. Fletcher on,9A M, June. 
‘The Gulf and Inter-State Railway Co., Kansas, Albert Griffin on, A, May. 
“= Parliament of, ge mga Christianity in the Twentieth Century, 
by J. B. Donaldson, O D, Apr. 
tetz, Paul de, The Wic ked Cardinal, Mac, June. 
Tussia : 
-Che Russo-American Extradition Treaty, Isaac A. Hourwich on, Y R, May. 
Village Life in Russia, Victor Yarros on, Chaut, May 
Ivan the Terrible, Richard Greene on, G M, June. 


St. Alban’s Abbey, W. C. Sydney on, G M, June. 
Sandwich Islands : 
Sha! the United States annex Hawaii? by Joseph Cook, 0 D, Apr. 
Sanitation : 
A National Health Bureau, Surgeon-(ieneral Sternberg on, N A R, May. 
The Economics of Rural Water Supply, W. Leslie Mackenzie on, Med M. 
May. 
Saracenic Metal-Work, Stanley Lane-Poole on, E I, June. 
School Board oo Controversy : fhe Great Conspiracy, by Athelstan 
Riley, Nat R, Jun 
Schreiner, Olive, Jobu c ‘larke on, Y M, Juue. e 
“ The Story of an African Farm,”’ T. F. Husband on, W R, June. 
Science, (see also under Astronomy, Natural Science, etc., and Contents of 
Science Progress) : 
Scientific Education, Exact and Inexact, Rey. Thomas Hughes on, A C Q, 
April. 
Scilly > aa A Summer in the Scillies, J. W. White on, A M, June. 
Scotland, (see also under Galloway): 
Wild Fauna of Scotland, Rev. J. H. Crawford on, G M, June. 
Ségur, Comte de, A French Ambassador at the Court of Catherine i., 
D’Arcy Collyer on, T B, June. 
Servant Question : 
London Servants: High and Low, G. F. Millin on, E I, June. 
Shakespeare, William, G T, June. 
Shillaber, Benj. Penhallow, Autobiographical, N EM, May. 
Shipping, (see also Contents of Nautical Magazine): 
Apprentice Life at Sea, John G. Rowe on, W R, June. 
Siam and the Siamese, by Henry H. Barroll, Cos, May. 
Slave Trade of America : 
Sea-Island Cotton Respun, by Agnes Repplier, Lipp, June. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


Smith, William Robertson, 

Frazer, . G. on, F R, June. 

Lindsay, Prof. T. M. ou, Sup 1M, June. 

McClean, Norman, ov, Ex, J 
ae Democracy and Liberty, F. "v. Fisher on, W R, June. 
Spain : 

Secrets from the Court of Spain, New R, June. 

The People of Spain, L H, June. 

Sport, (see also under Fishing, Dogs, &c.): 

Rype-Shooting without Dogs, G. A. Scott ~~ F R, June. 
Steele, Anne, J. Cuthbert Hadden on, Y W, J = 
Stratford-on- AV on, Hubert Grayle on, Lud M, J 
Symington, William, Life and Works of, Wm. Filet. ‘her on, Cas M, May. 


Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
The Way to 5 Liquor-Selling, by ,Governor Tillman and Kishen 
Jayne, NAR, 
How = Deal with = Saloon Evil, Symposium on, A, 4 
The Liquor Traffic in New York and Pennsyly. ania, = ‘ec chard V 
on, Chaut, May. 
The Gothenburg System in Norway, T. M. Wilson on, C R, June. 
Tennis, Developments of, J. M. Heathcote on, Nat R, June. 
Tennyson, Lord, Studies in ‘* In Memoriam,” by Mary A. Woods, Ex 
Thanet: A Forgotten Island, by 8S. W. Kershaw, N H, June. 
‘Theatres and the Drama, see Contents of the 7’heatre. 
‘Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Thought : 
The Mechanism cf Thought, Alfred Binet on, F R, June. 
Inaccurate Thinking, Robert Cromie on, Free R, June. 


Chicago, Duluth, 


United States, (see also under New England, 
face Problems, A 


River, Kansas, Philadelphia, Slave ‘Trade, 
People, etc.) : 
Reform of Our State Governments, Gamaliel Bradford on, A A P S, 
A Yeuir of Democrati: Administration, by Ex-Gov. Wm. E. Russeu anu 
Senator 8. M. Cullom, F, May. 
President Eliot's Twenty-Five Years of Service, President Chas. F, Thwing 
on, F, May 
bay Dilatory. Senate and Depression in Trade, Louis Windmiiller on, F, 
May. 
Corporations and the Legislature, Henry C. White on, Y R, May 
Emergency Measures for Maintaining Self-Respecting Pe B. 0. 
Flower on, A, May. 
Characteristics of ( ORES Walter B. Stevens on, Fr L, June. 
Problems of Municipal Government, E. L. Godkin on, A A P S, May. 
American Railways and American Cities, H. J. Fletcher on, A M, June. 
The Consular Service and the Spoils System, C M, June. 
Why Church Property should be taxed, by Rev. Madison C. Peters, F, May. 
The Hopes of Free Silver, by Hon. R. P. Bland, N A R, May. 
Silver and the Tariff at W. ashington, F R, June. 
A Decade of Mortgages, G. K. Holmes on, A , PS, May. 
Black Friday, 1869, Horace White on, Y R, 3 lay. 
Agricuitural Statistics of the United States, B T J, May. 
The Meaning of Farm Mortgage Statistics, by Edward Atkinson, F, May. 
A Study in a. Hon. J. M. Smith’s Farms in Georgia, by M. Y. 
Moore, Fr L, June. 
The Condition of the Southern Farmer, Frederick W. Moore on, Y R, Miy 
WwW ider Markets for American Manufa: ‘tures, Hawthorne Hill on, Eng M, 


May 
The re White-Pine Industry, Richard A. Parker on, Eng M. May. 
— ences of New Englaud Clipper Ships, by Joshua P. Bodfish, N E M, 
May 
The Russo-American Extradition Treaty, Isaac A. re oh on, YR, M : 
American Social Problems, Dr. Josiah Strong ou, R €, May. ; 
_ Che: ‘ks on Democracy in America, G. W. Smalley on, N re June 
niversities : 
The Oxford and Cambridge Union a cieties, J. B. Harris-Burland and St. J. 
Basil Wynne-Willson on, Str, Ma 
| American Universities and the ‘Training of Professors, President G. S, Hall 
on, F, May. 


Vézelay Churches, Walter Pater on, N C, June. 
Vivisection Controversy, Prof. Victor Horsley on, H, June. 


e 


Wales: The Attack on the Church, Sir Richard E. Webster and A. G. Boscawen 
on, Nat R, June. 
Water, see under Sanitation. 
Wells, Miss Ida, Intervie ‘ by Chas. F. Ake’, R C, May. 
Wenloch Abbey, G W, June. 
Weston, Miss, Y W, June. 
Whales: The Great Sea Mammals, M, June 
Wild Beasts and their Keepers, Cleveland Moffett, on, McCl, May. 
William ILL., Dr. Jorissen on, W R. Juve. 
Wolseley’s (Lord) ‘* Marlborough,” see under Marlborough. 
Women, (see a'so under Servant Question) : 
The New Woman, Ouida ov, N A R, May. 
The Revolt of the Daughters: An Answer by One of Them, W R, Juve. 
Women under the Jewish and Christian Religions, Mrs. Rundle Charles on, 
Sun M, June. 
Women and Christian Morals, Louis Menard on, Free R, June. 
The Tree of Knowledge, Symposium on, New R, June. 
The New Factory Bill, Miss March-Pbillipps on, F R, June 
Librarianship us a Profession for Women, Miss Richardson on, Libr, May. 
Wyndham, Charles, Int :rviewed by Harry How, Str, May. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Jubilee of, Sun H, June. > 
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